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Our  Illustration. 

ISS  BLADE'S  negative  of  the  ''  Midnight  Sun,"  of  which  we  give  a 
photo-gelatine  reproduction  in  this  issue,  is  a  graphic  presentation  of 
a  scene  which  but  few  photographers  have  been  fortunate  enough  to 

reproduce  by  photography.     We  are  confident  that  our  readers  will  share  our 

pleasure  in  viewing  this  unusual  scene. 


» ♦» 


Impressionism  in  Photography. 

By  a.  G.  Treat. 
[Lecture  before  the  Pacific  Coast  Amateur  Photographers  Association,  December,  1890.] 

'MPRESSIONISM  in  art  has  been  described  as  ^'  The  record  of  a  visual 
sensation  in  all  its  freshness,  without  the  complication  of  its  simple 
purity  by  the  addition  of  hypothetical  lines  or  masses  which  the  eye  has 
not  directly  observed." 

Before  the  term  impressionism  can  be  applied  to  the  productions  of  the 
camera,  we  must  first  thoroughly  understand  what  it  means  when  applied  to 
the  work  of  the  painter. 

If  you  look  at  a  landscape  where  the  elements  which  go  to  make  it  a  har- 
monious whole  are  simply  arranged,  your  eye  will  be  at  once  attracted  to  the 
main  object  of  interest.  That  object  is  the  backbone  of  the  picture,  with- 
out which  there  would  not  be  sufficient  interest  to  make  the  view  pleasing. 
It  may  be  that  one  or  more  of  the  subordinate  elements  of  this  view  in  some 
way  interfere  with  the  main  object,  either  in  size,  color,  or  form.  It  is  the 
object  of  the  artist,  who  tries  to  paint  this  landscape,  to  make  his  interpre- 
tation of  the  scene  as  attractive,  as  idealic,  as  possible  ;  so  he  changes  these 
conflicting  elements  until  they  are  in  accord  with  the  principle  object  of 
interest.  If  he  ignores  most  of  the  detail,  and  seeks  to  give  only  an 
impression  of  form  and  color,  letting  the  imagination  fill  in  most  of  the  detail, 
he  is  called  an  impressionist.      Of  course  there  are  impressionists  who  rep- 
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resent  the  extreme,  and  impressionists  who  represent  the  happy  mean  of  the 
middle  line.    Tt  is  from  the  work  of  the  latter  that  we  will  draw  comparisons. 

True  impressionism  is  founded  apon  the  fact  that  the  intelligent  mind 
objects  to  having  everything  shown, — that  it  is  best  pleased  when  left  to  do  a 
little  thinking  for  itself.  In  reading  a  book  we  do  not  care  to  have  things 
too  minutely  described.  First,  because  we  would  grow  weary  of  the  detail ; 
and  next  because  we  want  to  do  a  little  imagining  for  ourselves.  And  so 
with  pictures.  Too  much  detail  is  tiresome  to  the  eye,  does  not  allow  our 
imagination  any  scope  at  all,  and,  what  is  of  great  moment,  frequently 
attracts  our  attention  away  from  the  most  important  object  in  the  production. 

Imagine  a  view  with  a  group  of  trees  in  the  middle  ground  and  cattle 
feeding  underneath  them.  Let  an  artist  <^  the  Duseldoff  School  paint  that 
scene,  and  his  foreground  will  be  a  marvel  of  detail.  The  branches  of  the 
trees  will  show,  and  every  leaf  will  be  strongly  indicated ;  you  can  almost 
see  the  hair  upon  the  cattle.  Perhaps  you  will  marvel  at  the  apparent 
fidelity  of  the  detail,  everything  seems  to  be  so  correctly  drawn.  But,  is  the 
impression  correct?  Is  the  effect  true  to  nature?  Do  the  trees  seem  to  sway 
with  the  wind?  Do  the  cattle  seem  to  be  moving  as  they  feed?  Is  your  eye 
directly  and  unerringly  attracted  to  the  theme  of  the  painting?  Does  the 
picture  please  and  impress  you  ? 

Now  let  this  same  view  be  pictured  by  an  artist  painting  in  the  broad 
style.  Near  to,  the  foreground  is  but  a  smudge  ;  the  cattle  are  mere  dots  of 
pigment,  probably  without  feet ;  the  trees  are  unmeaning  patches  of  color. 
But  take  the  proper  focus  and  the  effect  is  changed.  The  foreground  is 
inconspicuous,  and,  while  only  indefinitely  suggestive,  leads  you  by  subtle 
gradations  to  the  middle  ground,  where  the  cattle  seem  to  be  moving  about 
as  they  feed  in  the  rich  grass.  The  trees  seem  to  sway  with  the  summer 
breeze,  and  through  all  there  is  the  suggestion  of  atmosphere.  That  is  art — 
not  the  mere  copying  of  the  details  of  Nature,  but  rather  suggestive  of  her 
poetry.  The  details  of  nature  cannot  be  copied  for  tiiey  are  too  infinite; 
they  can  only  be  suggested. 

Some  writers  assert,  and  Robinson,  the  English  photographer,  is  one  of 
them,  that  when  one  looks  at  a  landscape  the  eye  sees  detail  everywhere. 
Very  true,  but  it  does  not  and  cannot  see  detail  everywhere  all  at  once. 
One  cannot  look  at  two  things  at  the  same  time  and  do  each  one  justice. 
And  if  there  is  in  a  picturesque  view,  as  there  should  be,  a  principal  object  of 
interest,  all  outside  detail  is  lost  sight  of  when  contemplating  that  object. 
Then  why  should  we  represent,  in  a  photographic  reproduction,  the  detail 
we  take  no  notice  of  when  looking  at  the  thing  itself?  Why  should  we 
demand  from  the  limited  possibilities  of  a  photograph  more  than  we  exact 
from  illimitable  nature? 

The  subordination  of  detail  to  effect  is  a  natural  law.  The  history  of  a 
people    is   best   remembered    by    the    principal   events   of    their  era,  and 
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if  in  a  description  of  those  events  detail  concerning  minor  events  be  given, 
their  importance  becomes  lessened  and  a  distinct  impression  has  not  been 
made  upon  the  mind.  Some  writers  have  a  happy  faculty  of  presenting  in  a 
few  words  descriptions  so  vivid  that  the  reader  sees  with  the  authors'  eyes. 
If  in  these  graphic  descriptions  the  author  descended  into  petty  detail,  he 
could  not  make  so  strong  an  impression.  It  is  but  natural  that  when  one  is 
called  upon  to  give  attention  to  two  or  more  things  of  equal  importance  at 
the  same  time,  the  result  is  a  clash.  There  is  a  confused  impression, 
consequently  but  little  can  be  remembered. 

In  giving  an  example  of  broadness  in  art  I  do  not  know  of  a  better 
illustration  than  the  effect  of  a  clever  water  color.  Upon  close  study  there 
is  nothing  to  suggest  the  realistic  impression  produced  when  the  proper 
focus  is  maintained.  A  photograph  is  far  removed  from  a  water  color,  it  is 
true ;  but  they  are  alike  in  this, — both  are  reproductions  from  nature  upon 
the  flat  plane  of  a  piece  of  paper.  And  if  a  broadly  painted  water  color 
gives  such  an  agreeable  effect,  why  should  it  be  necessary  for  a  photograph 
to  show  minute  detail?  Why  not  take  a  lesson  from  the  many  years' 
experience  of  painters,  and  do  as  they  have  not  only  found  it  best  to  do,  but 
necessary  to  do,  in  order  to  secure  the  most  truthful  effect? 

There  is  an  old  saying  in  studios,  applied  to  those  who  almost  touch  their 
faces  to  a  picture  when  criticising  it:  ^'Kick  him  on  the  nose."  One  is 
tempted  to  carry  the  advice  into  execution,  when  some  would-be  critic  says 
of  a  really  good  production  of  the  camera:  *'*'  What's  the  matter  with  it;  it 
isn't  sharp.'*  An  artist  can  only  paint  or  reproduce  so  much  as  he  feels. 
His  object  is  to  make  upon  the  minds  of  others  the  impression  nature  made 
upon  his.  But  he  cannot  make  that  impression  if  those  who  see  his  pictures 
have  not  sufficient  appreciation,  if  they  have  not  studied  nature  enough  to 
enable  them  to  declare  whether  or  not  the  effects  shown  are  truthful.  Any 
one  can,  to  a  certain  extent,  criticise  the  drawing  in  a  figure,  because  we  see 
figures  all  our  lives  and,  in  a  measure,  study  them.  But  very  few  study 
nature.  How  many  can  tell  whether  the  clouds  in  a  painting  are  lighted 
correctly  ;  and  yet  who  has  not  looked  at  and  admired  a  clouded  sky  ?  The 
mission  of  every  reproduction  of  Nature  is  to  suggest  her  beauty,  her  power, 
and  her  grandeur.  After  these  attributes  are  suggested,  appreciation  can 
come  only  from  those  who  know  from  their  own  observations  how  truthfully 
they  have  been  suggested.  So  when  a  person  looks  at  one  of  your  photo- 
graphs and  dogmatically  tells  you  it  isn't  sharp,  you  can  labor  with  him  and 
tell  why  you  are  glad  it  is  not.  But,  if  you  have  produced  a  poetical 
composition,  and  your  critic  cannot  see  the  beauties  in  it,  envelop  yourself 
in  a  mantle  of  silence,  for  your  auditor  is  not  in  the  same  plane  of  intel- 
lectual appreciation  with  yourself,  and  no  amount  of  argument  on  your  part 
can  change  him.  Some  of  these  critics  are  queer  creatures.  Show  them  a 
photograph  in  which  some  of  the  elements  are  out  of  focus,  and  properly  so, 
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and  tbey  will  immediately  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact.  Tell  them  a 
mild  Hb,  that  the  photograph  is  a  copy  of  a  painting  by  oar  friend  Brush, 
the  noted  artist,  and  they  immediately  see  beauties  that  were  previously 
concealed  from  them. 

Before  an  artist  can  paint  broadly  he  must  serve  an  apprenticeship  in 
painting  minutely,  in  drawing  detail  accurately.  It  takes  him  a  long  time  to 
find  out  what  to  leave  out.  And  so  with  the  photographer ;  before  he  can 
produce  broad  effects  with  his  camera  he  must  be  thoroughly  accomplished 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  image  upon  the  ground  glass.  He,  too,  must  find 
out  what  to  leave  out  in  order  that  details  may  be  made  subordinate  to  the 
main  theme  of  his  composition.  Unfortunately  the  means  for  accomplishing 
this  result  are  few.  Lack  of  definition  in  minor  objects  of  interest,  coupled 
with  a  suitable  lens  for  such  work,  are  his  only  possible  assistants.  It  is 
strangely  so,  but  the  best  lens  for  such  a  purpose  is  a  cheap  one  bf  the 
second  grade.  It  is  diflScult  to  make  a  fine  lens  cut  poorly «  while  an 
indifferent  lens  does  so  as  a  matter  of  courae.  The  lens  must,  however,  be 
able  to  completely  cover  the  plate  at  all  times. 

In  producing  a  landscape  to  meet  the  ideas  of  those  who  admire  what  we 
must  call,  for  lack  of  a  better  term,  ^*-  impressionistic  photography,"  select  a 
point  of  interest  in  a  composition,  some  important  object,  the  whole  or  part 
of  which  adjust  to  moderate  sharpness.  Then  see  if  the  importance  of  that 
object  is  lessened  by  what  should  be  subordinate.  If  it  is,  then  reliance 
must  rest  upon  the  swing  back  and  the  judicious  use  of  large  diaphragms. 
One  should  not  be  governed  by  the  idea  that  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  copy 
an  exact  likeness  of  the  scene.  Suppose  that  for  the  sake  of  the  picturesque 
you  do  distort  a  little;  what  matter,  so  long  as  the  effect,  in  the  main,  is 
truthful  to  nature  as  a  whole  rather  than  to  that  locality  in  particular? 

I  once  made  a  successful  picture,  which  I  have  called  ^^  Spring  Rains," 
out  of  a  landscape  that  was  not  specially  interesting.  A  piece  of  over- 
flowed land,  a  line  of  trees  in  the  distance,  and  some  clouds  in  the  sky  were 
the  simple  elements  out  of  which  I  was  to  try  and  make  a  picture.  By 
using  a  nearly  open  lens,  some  unsightly  telegraph  poles  were  thrown  out  of 
focus,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  were  not  allowed  to  come  into  focus.  By 
nsing  the  swing  back  I  secured  good  definition  in  the  middle-ground  upon 
the  bunches  of  grass  sticking  up  through  the  surface  of  the  water,  thus 
making  that  part  all-important,  and  drawing  attention  to  my  motive,  the 
overflowed  land,  and  the  consequent  suggestion  of  "Spring  Rains."  To 
properly  focus  the  different  parts  of  the  composition  took  me  all  of  fifteen 
minutes. 

What  I  have  said,  concerning  lack  of  detail,  applies  principally  to 
landscapes,  and  I  have  spoken  particularly  of  landscapes  because  it  is  easier 
to  illustrate  my  ideas  from  them.  The  principles  set  forth  apply  equally  to 
figure  and  genre  studies,  for  in  all  productions  intended  to  please  the 
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artistic  sense,  detail  must  give  way  to  motive.  The  motive  of  a  picture  is 
paramount  to  every  other  consideration.  If  there  are  figures  in  a  landscape 
they  should  have  the  attention  their  importance  in  the  composition  deserves, 
and  no  more.  If  the  detail  in  them  is  too  well  defined,  when  they  are  only 
intended  as  accessories,  their  presence  will  hurt  the  effect  of  the  picture  by 
attracting  attention  away  from  that  object  upon  which  it  is  intended  the  eye 
should  rest.  On  the  other  hand,  if  figures  are  not  sufiQciently  defined,  it  will 
be  diflScult  to  recognize  their  purpose.  The  same  rule  of  subserviency 
applies  when  the  figure  or  figures  are  all  important,  and  the  landscape 
accessory.  By  subtle  gradations  of  detail  and  tones  the  attention  should  be 
unerringly  directed  to  the  motive  of  a  composition. 

In  studies  of  architecture,  where  the  object  of  interest  extends  nearly  to 
the  edge  of  the  plate,  all  parts  of  the  image  should  be  reasonably  sharp. 
The  architect  has,  presumably,  so  massed  his  material  that  your  attention 
is  directed  to  the  proper  place  in  his  design.  In  portraiture  the  best  galleries 
are  now  using  lenses  made  specially  to  secure  moderate  sharpness  in  one 
point  at  a  time  only ;  and  as  gallery  photographers  are  now  studying  more 
closely  what  is  good  in  art,  and  applying  to  their  work  its  principles,  thefr 
productions  are  gradually  becoming  more  worthy  a  place  in  the  domain  of 
art.  Some  of  the  noted  photographers  of  the  country  will  probably 
severely  criticise  my  use  of  the  term  ^^  gradually,"  or  at  least  consider  me 
patronizing.  But  I  have  taken,  as  representative  of  their  progress,  the 
successfully  competitive  pictures  of  their  annual  conventions.  From  a 
strictly  critical  standpoint  there  is  much  to  be  desired  in  even  their  prize 
pictures. 

The  substance  of  these  remarks  is  the  result  of  reflection  after  hearing  a 
friend,  who  is  a  very  skillful  photographer,  say,  and  in  good  faith,  too,  that 
a  photograph  should  be  considered  and  criticised  from  a  standpoint  of  its 
own.  I  do  not  believe  this  ;  for  the  same  rules  governing  composition,  per- 
spective, and  the  proper  balance  of  light  and  shade,  must  be  the  same  in 
photography  as  in  painting,  for  both  are  transcriptions  from  nature.  The 
laws  governing  the  criticism  of  art  productions  are  founded  upon  truth. 
They  are  the  result  of  the  observations  of  men  who  have  given  a  life-time  to 
the  study  of  nature  and  of  art. 

The  landscape  painter  seeks  to  give  upon  his  canvas  the  effect  that  nature 
makes  upon  his  mind ;  while  the  average  photographer  is  content  to  givb  the 
effect  of  nature  as  reproduced  through  an  unsympathetic  lens.  Some  may 
think  that  the  lens,  being  mechanical,  cannot  be  wrong  in  its  productions, — 
that  the  effect  it  produces  must  necessarily  be  correct.  Now  the  lens,  when 
stopped  down,  is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  a  small  telescope.  While  it  does 
not  bring  the  distance  nearer  than  it  ordinarily  appears,  it  does  make  detail 
in  the  distance  appear  sharper  than  it  seems  to  the  eye.  This  statement  may 
not  seem  true  until  some  experiments  are  made  to  demonstrate  it.     After 
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making  a  photograph  of  a  landscape  in  which  there  is  distance,  using  a  small 
stop  in  the  lens,  compare  the  photograph  so  made  with  the  view  itself,  and 
you  will  observe  that  the  detail  of  the  distance  is  sharper  in  the  print  than  it 
seems  to  the  naked  eye.  A  photograph  is  in  black  and  white  with  inter- 
mediate tones  which  represent  the  many  colors  of  nature.  Now  imagine  a 
certain  landscape,  in  which  the  color  of  one  object  makes  soft  contrast  with 
another.  Detail  is  subdued  and  the  result  is  a  pleasing  mass.  Any  repro- 
duction of  that  view,  whatever  the  process,  should  preserve  that  effect  of 
softness,  even  if  it  cannot  reproduce  the  color. 

The  eye  is  often  deceived  by  the  brain.  For  instance :  In  the  distance 
the  eye  observes  a  tree.  The  leaves  cannot  be  seen,  yet  the  mind,  knowing 
that  the  green  mass  is  composed  of  innumerable  leaves  fancies  it  can  see 
them.  If  you  will  look  about  ycu  when  out  in  the  country,  you  will  be 
astonished,  perhaps,  at  the  little  detail  you  can  actually  see  unless  you  look 
for  it.  That  cow  over  there,  a  hundred  yards  away,  you  thought  was  a  piece 
of  red  rock  until  you  saw  it  move  ;  and  that  gray  rock  on  the  hill  yonder  you 
believed  it  to  be  a  bunch  of  bushes  until  you  approached  it.  But  in  neither 
the  cow  nor  the  rock,  even  at  the  short  distance  of  a  hundred  yards,  can  you 
see  detail. 

The  study  of  paintings,  and  the  study  of  etchings  particularly,  is  the  best 
possible  training  for  that  sesthetic  sense,  that  appreciation  of  harmony,  which 
is  so  necessary  to  the  photographer.  He  can  only  select  what  is  pleasing  ; 
and  though  he  may  feel  that  certain  things  are  inharmonious  he  cannot  change 
them.  To  be  able  to  intelligently  criticise  a  work  of  art,  to  be  able  to  call 
attention  to  the  merits  and  point  out  the  faults  in  any  production  of  the 
needle  of  the  etcher,  or  the  brush  of  the  painter,  requires  considerable 
schooling.  One  must  study  not  one  painting,  or  one  etching,  but  hundreds 
of  them  ;  not  the  work  of  one  artist  but  of  many.  The  ability  to  intelligently 
criticise  is  no  royal  gift.  One  may  have  innate  taste,  a  sense  of  form,  and 
a  correct  eye,  but  these  faculties  are  not  all  sufficient.  One  must  have  certain 
knowledge  in  order  to  combine  these  faculties,  and  knowledge  can  only  come 
from  close  application. 

There  are  certain  laws  which  explain  why  the  art  productions  of  man  are 
beautiful.  And  the  same  laws  apply  to  Nature,  for  certain  parts  of  Nature 
are  only  beautiful  when  the  elements  which  go  to  make  them  are  in  harmony 
with'  one  another.  The  laws  of  harmony  are  absolute,  and  they  apply  to 
everything  in  form  of  color  which  attracts  our  admiration. 

I  have  tried  to  prove  that  the  painter  shows  no  more  detail  than  it  is 
natural  for  the  eye  to  take  in  ;  that  sometimes  to  call  attention  to  a  particular 
or  important  feature,  he  exaggerates  one  thing  and  subdues  another,  that 
the  desired  effect,  and  a  harmonious  effect,  may  be  produced.  As  Emerson 
says  in  his  essay  on  art,  ^'Omit  the  prose  and  details  of  Nature,  giving  only 
the  spirit  and  splendor."   And  I  have  tried  to  make  it  plain  that  photographers 
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must  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  mastere  of  the  brush  who  have  already  studied 
oat  the  laws  governiug  the  heautiful  if  the;  wish  their  work  to  fiod  a  resting 
place  within  the  domain  of  the  fine  arts.  There  are  now,  and  always  will  be, 
two  kinds  of  photographer :  Those  who  mnke  copies  of  Nature,  and  those 
who  make  pictures  from  Nature.  The  productions  of  one  give  an  excellent 
idea  of  the  characteristics  of  a  locality,  and  are  pictorially  descriptive  thereof. 
The  pictures  of  the  other  suggest  the  feeling,  the  poetry,  and  the  subtle 
beauties  of  creation.  You  look  at  the  views  of  the  first  and  are  soon  satisfied, 
but  the  pictures  of  the  second  afford  yon  continued  interest,  and  awaken  in 
you  emotions  of  keenest  pleasure. 


A  Voyage  to  the  North  Cape,  Norway. 

BT   ELUADBTH  ALMT  8I.ADB. 

feN  OUR  way  to  the   North  Cape  we  found   Throndhjem  a  very  good 
stnrting  point,  reaching  there  the  32<)  of   June,  on  the  eve  of  the 
Norseman's  midsummer  day.     As  the  ancient  capital  of  Norway,  this- 
Dorthern  town  contains  one  chief  object  of   interest,  the  beautiful    cathe- 
dral of  Saint  Olaf,  the  most 
northern  gothic  relic  of  Eu- 
rope, and  where  the  kings 
and  queens  of  Norway  and 
Sweden   have   always   been 
crowned.     The  church-yard 
is  used  by  the  people  as  a 
public  park,  and  there  gather 
in   summer,  when   day   and 
night    are     as    one,    men, 
women,  and  children,  form- 
ing most  picturesque  groups. 
A  peculiar  feature  of  this 
grave-yard  is,ihat  the  graves 
are    one    and    all    carefully 
tended  and  decorated  every 
Saturday    with    freshly    cut 
flowers,  giving  to  the  whole 
spot  a  bright,  cheerful  look. 
Thewaterfront  of  Thrond- 
hjem, as   one  of    the    great  Cathedhal.  turom,h.,km. 
salt-Gsh  markets  of  the  world,  is  lined  with  fish  warehouses  of  wood.     These 
are  painted  in  subdued  browns,  relieved  here  and  there  by  one  of  whil«  or 
green,  and  have  a  certain  sombre  pictnresqnencss  as  they  stand  in  long  lines 
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reflected  Id  the  water  by  the  light  of  the  evening  sun.  The  fish  market  of 
Tbrondlijeni  ie  a  lively  seene.  It  is  held  by  the  water's  edge,  and  the  queer 
eanoe  boats,  with  their  square  sails  of  faded  browD,  come  from  far  and 
near  to  unload  here  their 
treasures  of  the  deep,  and 
the  activitj'  of  the  scene  tells 
plainly  to  a  stranger  that  in 
the  buying  and  selling  of 
fish  these  simple  people  of 
the  north  find  their  wealth. 

On  a  beautiful  June  even- 
ing, at  ten  o'clock,  under  a 
sky  still  bright  with  sunset 
clouds,  we  started  on   our 
nine  days'  voyage  of  some 
fourteen   hundred  and  fifty 
miles.    A  nine  days'  wonder 
that  voyage  truly  was  from 
beginning  to  end.    The  first 
point    of    interest    we    ap- 
proached  the   following  day.     Torgbatten   is  a  rocky  island   some   eigbt 
hundred  feet  high,  appearing  in  the  distance  as  a  huge  hat  floating  upon  the 
sea,   pieixted   in  the   center  with  a  curious  hole.     The    legend    tells  us  a 
marvelous  tale  about  this  hat  with  its  hole.     The  captain  of   the  Sverre 
Sigourdson  came  to  anchor  at  the  foot  of  the  island,  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
pouring  rain  boat-loads  of  men  and  women  were  rowed  ashore  to  toil  np  four 
hundred  feet  to  the  curious  fissure  which  forms  a  rocky  arch  in  the  midst  of 
the  island.     Later  in  the  day  the  clouds  lifted  somewhat  and  we  caught 
glimpses  of  snow  mountains.     But  the  sun  would  not  show  itself  to  us  that 
first  midnight,  after  entering  the  Polar  Sea. 

To  fully  enjoy  this  northern  water  trip  one  must  be  a  good  sailor,  for 
much  of  roughness  is  encountered  on  some  part  of  every  day,  even  in  fine 
weather.  But  the  captain  of  these  tourists  steamers  is  very  considerate,  and 
always  arranges  for  quiet  water  as  a  part  of  the  menu,  the  steamer  sometimes 
stopping  the  whole  of  dinner  time  !  This  happened  the  second  day  Jnst 
before  crossing  the  Vestfjord.  After  that  the  steamer  is  safely  sheltered  by 
the  lofty  peaks  of  the  Lofoten  Islands.  The  most  beautiful  passage  through 
these  is  the  Raftaund.  It  is  very  narrow,  and  winds  and  twiste  about  like  a 
crooked  river  among  island  mountains,  which  rise  abruptly  from  the  water  in 
many  and  most  beautiful  forms,  their  summits  covered  with  scattered  patches 
of  snow.  The  afternoon  we  made  the  passage,  many  of  the  higher  peaks 
were  hidden  by  clouds,  forming  a  veil  which  gradually  broke  away  as  we 
left  the  sund.     Then  was  disclosed  to  us  the  more   distant  islands  in  all 
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their  grandeur,  range  after  range  of  anow-covered  mountains,  their  rugged 
and  jagged  peaks  piercing  the  blue  sk;.  The  subjects  for  sun  pictures  that 
afternoon  were  many,  aod  those  of  ub  who  had  the  opportunity  did  not  mias 
it.  The  cloud  effects  were  fine,  nod  the  viking  fisher-boats  were  on  every 
hand.  It  was  indeed  a  red-letter  day,  with  a  fitting  end,  for  that  night  we 
saw,  in  Vaags  Fjord,  latitude  sixty-nine  degrees,  for  the  first  time  the  mid- 
night sun.  Al)  the  eveniog  the  heavens  bad  been  suffused  with  light  clouds. 
Those  in  the  north-west  gradually  became  luminous,  as  the  magic  hour 
approached,  with  the  most  brilliant  sunset  hues.  The  solemnity  of  the  scene 
was  most  impressive,  as  slowly  the  sun  made  its  pathway  through  the 
heavens,  always  high  above  the  horizon,  and  as  slowly  in  the  north-east  the 
cold  colors  of  early  dawn  spread  over  the  sky.  At  one  o'clock  a.m.,  all  had 
faded  into  the  bright  light  of  another  day. 

On  this  whole  trip  one  is  kept  constantly  ou  the  alert,  for  always  there  is 
something  new  and  strange  to  see  along  this  grand  Norwegian  coast,  and 
one  does  not  willingly  lose  any  part  of  the  magnificent  scenery.  There  is 
no  darkness  to  mark  the  boundary  betweeu  day  and  night,  and  one  gives 
grudgingly  to  steep  the  precious  six  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four. 

Tromso  was  the  next  point  of  interest  reached.     The  town  is  situated  on 
a  beautiful  harbor  inclosed  by  snow  mountains.     We  were  all  eager  to  see 
those  strange  little  people,  the  Lapps,  who  largely  compose  the  inhabitants 
of  this  region.     The  water  was  gay  with  their  canoe-sbaped  boats,  as  they 
swarmed    about  the  steamer,  forming   most  fascinating   pictures,  to  which 
theircuriouB  eostumes  added  not  a  little.     After  an  early  breakfast  the  ship  was 
quite  emptied  of  its  passengers,  as  they  were  rowed  first  to  the  shore  opposite 
the  town  of  Tromsfi,  there  to  visit  the  summer  encampment  of  these  nomadic 
Lapps.    The  small  birch  wood,  through  which  the  walk  up  the  valley  lay,  was 
clothed  in  the  first  freshness  of  early  spring,  for  here  in  Nordland  spring  and 
summer  together  are  but  barely  six  weeks  long.     As  we  approached  the  camp 
we  were  met  by  men,  women,  and  children  clothed  in  garments  which  we  could 
readily  believe  were  changed  only  when  worn  out  or  out- 
grown.    Family  heir-looms  they  appeared  to  be.    The  huls 
these  people  live  in  are  round  in  form,  made  of  earth  and 
wood,  ovet^rown  with  grass.     Some  of  us  were  courageous 
enough  to  enter  several  of  these  mansions.     The  only  tight 
comes  from  the  door,  in  the  center  a  few  stones  serve  as 
the  family  hearth,  and  a  general  smokiness  pervades  the 
interior.      Some  of    the  small   Lapp   children  looked   like 
little  monkeys  with  their  brown,  wizen  faces.     They  were 
dreaeed  like  their  elders  in  short  frocks  tied  about  the  waist     lafp  whmah  amd 
with  bright  belts,  pointed  moccasins  on  their  feet,  the  ankles  chiij>. 

closely  bound  with  bands  of  gay  colored  tape.  Altt^ether  they  presented  a 
strange  and  fantastic  appearance.    These  little  people  of  Lapland  are  very 
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shrewd,  aud  are  decidedlv  spoiled  during  the  ebort  toiiriat  eeasOD,  when 
tbe;  arc  visited  almost  daily  hy  hundreds  of  travelers.  The  camera  is  no 
longer  a  stranger  among  them,  and  a  high  price  is  demanded  for  the  privilege 
of  taking  pictures.  Only  when  tliey  are  distracted  by  many  boses  is  there 
any  chance  of  getting  something.  The  chief  sight  of  the  camp  ia  the  herd 
of  reindeer,  the  Laplanders'  great  source  of  wealth.  I  w&e  fortunate  iu 
securing  a  picture  of  the  hei-d  before  it  and  the  owners  became  excited. 
This,  I  was  told,  happened  later,  and  man;  were  the  disappointed  ones. 
Away  from  the  crowd,  I  induced  a  woman  with  a  little  child  to  stand  a 
moment  beside  her  hut.  A  few  sweets  in  the  form  of  lemon  drops  were 
highly  appreciated  and  obtained  for  me  willing  models. 

After  leaving  the  Lapp 
Valley  we  returned  to  the 
shore  and  were  rowed  across 
to  the  town  of  Tromso.  Here 
we  found  more  Lapps  and 
interesting  lioat  subjects  in 
the  harbor. 

As  we  steamed  away  from 
Tromso  wc  settled  ourselves 
on  deck  for  a  quiet  aft«rnoon. 
The  day  was  superb,  clear 
and  cool,  and  that  night  we 
saw  the  sun  shining  at  mid- 
night, in  a  cloudless  sky,  as 
brightly  ns  at  noon.  It  appar- 
ently was  OB  high  above  the 
horizon  line  as  it  would  be 
with  us  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  on  a  midsummer's  day.  Only 
Ibrough  smoked  glnss  could  we  look  at  it  in  comfort. 

Early  the  following  morning  we  touched  at  Hammerfest,  the  most 
northerly  town  in  the  world  Here,  far  up  within  the  Polar  Circle,  we  had 
gotten  beyond  the  growth  of  trees  (not  one  will  grow  in  this  barren  region), 
and  the  town  of  Hammerfest  presents  a  cold  appearance,  as  it  is  seen  in  the 
distance  with  its  gray  rocky  background.  But  the  town  was  gay  this  Sunday 
morning  with  Lapps  from  all  the-  region  round  about,  assembled  for  a 
conformation  service.  Here  they  are  called  civilised,  and  presented  indeed 
a  contrast  to  those  we  had  seen  the  day  before.  Though  still  dressed  in 
their  peculiar  costume,  their  appearance  was  cleanliness  itself.  Evidently 
the  aristocrala  were  abroad.  The  half  hour  given  to  this  town  was  an 
aggravation,  a  glimpse  and  nothing  more. 

We  were  due  that  evening  at  the  North  Cape,  and  as  the  day  wore  on 
many  were  the  speculations  as  to  our  chances  of  landing,  and  seeing  the 
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midoight  sun  at  this  most    northerly  point  of    our  voyage.     Alas    for   our 
hopes!      A   Polar  fog  closed   io  all   about  iia  late  that  afternoon.     The 
steamev  wse  forced  to  stop,  as  they  alnays  do  under  such  circumstaDcea. 
But  in  the  course  of  an  hour  the  fog  cleared  and  we  steamed  on  oqt  northerly 
way.     The  scenery  was  cold  and  dreary,  masses  of  barren  rock,  the  only 
vegetation,  the  patches  of  green  grass  scattered  here  and  there,  and  the  rain 
which  fell  added  to  the  sombre  aspect.     After   passing  the  towering  Bird 
Rock  the  sea  ran  high,  and  so  continued  until  we  reached  the  foot  of  the 
North  Cape  cli!T.  the  most  northerly  land  in  Europe.     There  is  no  harbor 
here,  and  it  was  with  difUciilty 
that  even  a  partial  sheller  waa 
found  for  the  ship.     In  spite 
of    all,    several    passengers 
landed  and   partly  asC4?ndcd 
the  Cape,  which  rises  from 
the    sea    nearly   a  thousand 
feet.    Many  of  the  protected 
nooks    were   green   with    the 
bright  grass  of  spring,  find 
here  at  this  season,  in  lati- 
tude of  seventy-one  degrees, 
bloom  in  profusion  the  most 
beautiful  wild  Uowers.     Vio- 
lets, buttercups,  and  forget- 
me-nots     were     among      the  off  thi:  Ra™™i>. 
trophies  brought  back,  show- 
ing that  Norway  truly  maintains  to  the    uttermost  ends  of    the   world  the 
marvelous  richness  of  her  flora.    After  tossing  about  on  the  wild  waves  for  sev- 
eral hours  in  the  vain  hope  that  the  storm  would  abate,  the  order  was  given  at 
eleven  o'clock  p.m.  to  turn  south.    We  were  told  by  the  captain  that  seldom  had 
he  seen  at  the  Cape  a  fiercer  storm.    Not  until  the  ne:it  moruing  did  it  cease. 
On  the  return  voyage  the  steamers  take  a  somewhat  different  course.     It 
was  about  midday  that  we  approached  the  magnificent  Lyngenfjord,  noted 
for  its  fine  scenery,  the  towering  mountains,  with  their  hundreds  of  glaciers 
and  water-falls,  rising  four  and  five    thousand  feet  from  the    water.     The 
steamers  go  about  half  way  up  the   fjord,  then   return,  continuing   on   to 
Tromso.     Here,  early  on  the  morning  of  the  seventh  day.  a  second  short 
stop  is  made.     The  light  at  Ave  o'clock  a.m.  was  beautiful.     Just  the  same 
long  shadows  and  reflections,  with  all  the  softness,  of  late  afternoon.     But 
if  one  has   been  up   until  one  o'clock  a.m.,  it  requires  some  energy  to  be 
ready  to  seize  the  opportunity  that  comes  four  hours  later.     The  reward  in 
our  case  was  worth  the  effort,  Brst  at  the  time  in  seeing  the  beautiful  harbor 
pictures,  later  in  watching  the  development  of  some  of  these  pictures. 
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The  last  great  wonder  of  the  Arctic  region  was  aeeD  oo  the  eighth  day. 
This  was  the  famous  Svarlisen  Glacier,  one  of  the  most  important  of 
Europe,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  lying  just  within  the  Polar  Circle.  It 
covers  a  space  of  aixty-two 
square  miles,  and,  like  all 
such  frozen  rivers,  is  a  grand 
and  impressive  sight,  both 
as  seen  from  afar,  the  huge 
mass  of  glittering  whiteness 
lost  in  the  distance,  and  as 
oiie  tries  to  comprehend  its 
vastness  when  standing  at 
its  fuot,  smid  giant  blocks  of 
ice.  As  the  steamer  ran  out 
of  the  little  bay  at  noon  it 
was  but  to  continue  the  rest 
of  our  voyage  over  familiar 
waters.  All  that  afternoon 
those  northern  waters  were 
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a  constant  source  of  interest 
as  we  came  upon  boat  after  boat  of  the  old  viking  form,  whose  pointed 
prow  and  stern  and  square  sail  so  exactly  resembled  the  ship  of  the  Norseman 
of  a  thousand  years  ago. 

When  we  landed  at  Throndhjem,  on  the  ninth  day,  we  fellow- travelers, 
representatives  oF  eleven  nations,  were  as  one  in  our  regret  that  this  was  the 
end  of  a  voyage  in  which  Nature  had  unfolded  to  us,  day  by  day,  and  night 
after  night,  such  marvels  of  beauty  and  grandeur.  The  memory  of  it  all 
can  never  utterly  fade,  for  bright  with  continual  sunlight  are  those  days  and 
nights  of  a  glorious  northern  summer. 


Printing  with  Primuline. 

Bt  W.  JaaoME  Habbison,  F.Q.S. 
IrRIMULINE  (fl-om  primula,  the  primrose)  is  the  name  given  by  Mr.  A. 
:  G.  Green  to  a  new  yellow  coal-tar  dye  which  he  discovered  in  1887. 
is  dye  is  especially  valuable  for  the  "  fast"  bright-yellow  hue  which 
it  imparts  to  calico,  the  molecules  entering  the  fibres  of  cotton,  and  producing 
'■ingrain"  colors  of  great  permanency.  Chemically,  primuline  ia  a  soda  sail  of 
aulpbonic  acid. 

When  calico  so  dyed  is  immersed  in  a  weak  solution  of  nitrous  acid,  a 
"  diazo  compound  of  primuline"  ia  formed,  which  is  sensitive  to  light — about 
twice  ns  sensitive  as  ordinary  ^'silver  sensitized  albumenized  paper."  Indeed, 
to  dull  or  to  yellow  light  the  proportion  ie  much  greater,  for  the  diazo  com- 
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poond  appears  to  be  as  sensitive  to  j-ellow  and  to  red  light  as  to  blue  aad 
violet,  and  most  sensitive  of  all  to  green.  For  this  reason  it  is  hoped  that  it 
will  be  serviceable  in  orthochromatic  photography,  and  experiments  are  now 
being  conducted  to  ascertain  if  it  has  any   value  in  that  direction. 

Since  it  is  the  diazo  compound  of  primuline  which  is  sensitive  to  light — and 
not  primuline  itself — the  name  of  ^^  diazotypc  "  has  been  chosen  by  the 
inventor  for  the  printing  process  which  has  been  founded  upon  the  discovei7 
of  the  properties  of  this  new  yellow  dye. 

After  the  calico  has  been  diazotized  by  soaking  in  nitrous  acid,  it  is  printed 
in  the  usual  way  by  exposure  in  a  printing-frame  underneath  a  photograph 
on  glass,  or  under  an  engraving,  print,  etc.'  A  peculiarity  in  the  process  is 
that  it  gives  a  negative  from  a  negative,  and  a  positive  from  a  positive.  It 
is,  therefore,  a  good  plan  to  use  transparencies  on  glass  to  print  from. 
Leaves,  ferns,  or  any  opaque,  or  partly  opaque,  objects  can  be  arranged  so  as 
to  form  a  pretty  pattern.     Architects'  plans  can  be  reproduced,  etc. 

The  exposure  lasts  for  from  five  minutes  to  half  an  hour  to  diffused  daylight. 
The  light  acts  upon  and  decomposes  the  diazotized  primuline,  and  forms  a  ' 
compound  of  a  pale  yellow  tint,  which  is  chemically  inactive.    The  image 
ought,  after  printing,  to  be  just  visible,  somewhat  as  in  the  platinotype  process. 

The  printed  calico  is  next  developed  by  being  dipped  into  a  weak  solution 
of  one  of  the  ''  phenols  or  amines,"  which  combine  with  the  unaltered  diazo 
compounds,  and  produce  tints  of  all  the  colors  of  the  spectrum  except  green, 
according  to  the  particular  developer  which  is  emplo3'ed.  .  It  then  only 
remains  to  wash  and  dry  the  calico,  and  the  print  is  finished. 

Paper  may  be  used  instead  of  calico;  but  it  is  then  better  to  ouXy floal 
the  paper  upon  the  surface  of  the  several   solutions. 

Silk,  wool,  and  linen  also  answer  well ;  but  as  their  fibres  do  not  absorb 
the  various  liquids  so  quickly  as  the  fibres  of  cotton  do,  more  time  must  be 
allowed  in  each  solution. 

Practical  Details  of  the  Diazottpe  Process. 

Printing  on  Calico. — Buy  two  or  three  yards  of  the  finest  "  India"  calico, 
without  ^'  dress,"  if  possible ;  but  as  all  calico  appears  to  contain  a  little 
of  this  white  powder,  the  calico  must  be  well  rinsed  and  squeezed  in  several 
changes  of  water  to  get  rid  of  it.  Before  this  is  done,  however,  the  calico 
should  be  cut  up  into  pieces  of  the  sizes  desired  for  printing. 

Dyeing. — ^Weigh  out  fifty  grains  of  premuline,  and  add  it  to  one  pint  of 
boiling  water ;  shake  well,  and  add  five  grains  of  sodium  chloride  (common 
salt).  Put  the  pieces  of  calico  in  a  clean  porcelain  dish,  and  pour  the  boil- 
ing dye  upon  them,  moving  them  about  until  they  are  well  saturated.  After 
five  minutes  remove  the  calico,  and  rinse  well  in  several  changes  of  cold 
water;  wring  out  and  dry  between  blotting-paper,  under  heavy  pressure. 
The  material  should  now  be  of  a  fine  primrose  yellow  color. 
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Sensitizing, — Prepare  a  solution  of  nitrous  acid  by  dissolving  thirty  grains 
of  sodium  nitrite  in  one  pint  of  cold  water ;  add  to  this  fifty  grains  of  oxalic 
acid  dissolved  in  one  ounce  of  water.  Dip  the  dyed  calico  into  this  nitrite 
solution,  and  move  each  piece  about  for  one  or  two  minutes.  The  calico 
changes  color  to  a  brownish-red,  and  is  rendered  sensitive  to  light.  This 
sensitizing  operation  must,  therefore,  be  conducted  in  a  faint  light,  as  in  an 
ordinary  room  with  the  blind  pulled  down,  or  by  a  gas-jet  turned  half  down. 
Rinse  the  sensitized  material  in  two  or  three  changes  of  water,  squeeze  it  as 
dry  as  possible,  and  dry  as  before  between  blotting-paper  under  pressure. 
The  sensitized  material  does  not  keep  well ;  in  fact,  the  sooner  it  is  used  the 
better  are  the  results  obtained.     * 

Printing. — Printing  may  be  done  in  an  ordinary  printing- frame,  and  in 
exactly  the  same  way  as  when  using  ordinary  sensitized  paper.  Or  a  flat 
board  may  be  covered  with  white  paper,  the  sensitized  calico  laid  upon  it, 
and  the  objects  which  it  is  desired  to  copy — leaves,  ferns,  flowers,  dried  sea- 
weeds, insects,  prints,  engravings,  etc., — laid  upon  the  calico,  and  then 
covered  with  a  sheet  of  plate-glass.  A  small  strip  of  the  sensitized  calico 
should  be  exposed  to  light  at  the  same  time,  and  when  this  strip  is  no  longer 
colored  by  a  drop  of  the  developer  to  be  used,  it  is  a  sign  that  the  exposure 
has  been  sufficient.  With  a  printing-frame,  however,  the  surface  of  the 
calico  can  be  examined,  and  all  the  outlines  of  the  object  ought  to  be  faintly 
visible.  The  effect  of  light  is  to  change  the  ^*  diazotized  primuline  "  into  a 
new  compound,, which  is  incapable  of  combining  with  the  developers  used. 

Developing, — A  remarkable  feature  of  the  diazotype  process  is  the  ease 
with  which  prints  in  any  color  (except,  at  present,  green)  can  be  obtained. 
The  exposed  material  is  simply  dipped  into  the  developing  bath  and  moved 
about  in  it  for  a  minute  or  two.  The  developer  unites  with  that  part  of  the 
diazo  compound  which  remains  unaltered  by  the  light — having  been  more  or 
less  protected  by  the  opaque  parts  of  the  object  from  which  the  print  is  being 
taken — while  the  parts  to  which  the  light  has  penetrated  become  of  a  faint 
yellow  tinge.  The  inability  to  get  a  white  *' ground"  is  at  present  one  of 
the  defects  of  the  process.  After  development,  the  prints  are  well  rinsed, 
and  then  dried  and  ironed.  It  brightens  them  up  a  little  to  give  them  a  rub 
in  some  hot,  soapy  water.  They  are  then  permanent — or,  at  least,  are  believed 
to  be  so,  from  the  tests  we  have  been  able  to  apply  in  the  limited  time  for 
which  we  have  practiced  the  method. 

Developer  to  give  Maroon  Prints, — Dissolve  J  oz.  beta-naphthol-disulphonic 
acid  in  a  pint  of  cold  water. 

For  Red  Pinnts. — Beta-naphthol,  60  grs. ;  caustic  soda,  80  grs. ;  cold 
water,  1  pint. 

For  Orange  Prints. — Resorcin,  50  grs. ;  caustic  soda,  80  grs. ;  cold  water, 
1  pint. 

For  Brovm  Prints, — Pyrogallic  acid,  80  grs. ;  cold  water,  1  pint.     Another 
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way  of  obtaiDiDg  brown  tones  is  to  make  a  solution  of  about  the  same  strength 
as  of  pyro,  of  phenylene  diamine  hydrochloride. 

For  Eifuk  Tones. — Eikonogen,  100  grs. ;  cold  water,  1  pint.  Must  be 
used  while  quite  fresh ;  in  fact,  before  all  the  eikonogen  has  dissolved. 

For  TeUow  Tones. — Phenol,  100  grs. ;  caustic  soda,  150  grs. ;  cold  water, 
1  pint. 

For  Purple  Tones. — Dissolve  100  grs.  of  naphthylamine  in  ^  pint  of  boil- 
ing water  (rubbing  it  up,  if  necessary,  in  a  mortar)  ;  add  10  grs.  of  oxalic 
acid  (crystals)  ;  and  make  up  to  1  pint  with  water.  With  this  ^^  purple" 
developer  it  is  needful,  after  rinsing,  to  soak  the  developed  print  in  a  weak 
solution  of  tartaric  acid  (50  grs.  to  1  pint  of  water) ,  and  then  dry  roughly 
and  iron  quickly.  The  fingers  should  be  kept  out  of  this  developer,  as  it 
stains  them  brown. 

DiAZOTTPES   ON   SiLK   AND   WoOL. 

Thin,  closely-woven  fabrics  made  of  either  white  silk  or  wool,  can  be 
printed  upon  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  materials  made  of  cotton.  But 
these  animal  fibres  do  not  absorb  the  various  solutions  so  rapidly  as  the 
vegetable  fibres  which  compose  cotton.  We  must,  therefore,  leave  them  to 
soak  for  a  longer  time  in  each  bath,  say  twenty  minutes  in  the  dyeing  liquid, 
and  three  or  four  minutes  in  each  of  the  others  (sensitizing  and  developing 
baths).     Silk  and  wool  also  require  longer  to  print. 

DiAZOTTPES   ON   FaPER. 

Any  white,  well-sized  paper,  as  envelopes,  writing  paper,  etc.,  can  be 
used  in  the  process,  being  treated  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  calico,  except 
that  it  is  better  to  merely  float  the  paper  on  the  surface  of  the  several  solutions 
instead  of  immersing  it ;  inasmuch  as  the  paper  is  almost  certain  to  tear,  if 
thoroughly  wetted.  The  paper  should  be  drawn  over  the  edge  of  the  dish  in 
which  it  is  floated  (to  remove  as  much  of  the  solution  as  possible)  and  should 
be  dried  by  being  pinned  by  one  corner  over  a  piece  of  string  fastened  across 
the  room  ;  a  fragment  of  blotting-paper  pressed  to  the  lower  corner  of  each 
piece  serves  to  soak  up  the  drops  which  would  otherwise  fall  on  the  floor. 

All  the  solutions  employed  in  the  process  can  be  used  over  and  over 
again  ;  but  they  should  be  kept  in  well-stoppered  bottles. 

Photography  in  Colors. 

By  taking  a  little  of  any  developer  named  above,  and  mixing  it  with  a 
little  starch  to  thicken  it,  it  can  then  be  applied  to  the  print  locally  with  a 
brush.  In  this  way  several  developers  may  be  applied  to  dififerent  parts  of 
the  same  print,  and  as  many  colors  produced.  Except  in  the  case  of  patterns 
produced  by  leaves,  etc.,  it  is  probable,  however,  that  the  particolored  prints 
obtained  by  this  means  would  be  more  curious  than  artistic. 
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DiAZOTYPES    UPON    GlASS. 

To  obtain  irauspareocies,  lao tern-slides,  etc.,  by  the  primuline  process,  it 
is  necessary  first  to  coat  glass  with  a  solution  of  primuline  in  gelatine.  This 
solution  may  be  prepared  as  follows : 

G-elatine, 1  ounce. 

Primuline, 80  grains. 

Chrome  alum, 2  grains. 

Water, 1  pint. 

After  coating,  the  plates  must  be  dried  in  a  place  free  from  dust. 

Sensitizing  is  effected  in  the  nitrite  bath  described  above,  each  plate  being 
left  in  the  liquid  for  five  minutes ;  after  which,  it  must  be  washed  in  water 
for  five  minutes,  and  then  dried.  The  sensitized  plates  will  not  keep  for 
more  than  two  or  three  days.  They  are  exposed  and  developed  in  exactly 
the  same  way  as  calico,  silk,  etc. 

Uses  of  the  Diazotype  Process. 

To  the  urgent  inquiry  which  is  generally  made  as  to  the  '*  use"  of  any 
new,  and  as  yet  imperfect  process,  the  best  reply  to  make  is  to  ask  the 
inquirer  "What  is  the  use  of  a  baby?"  The  first  efforts  of  Daguerre,  or 
of  Fox  Talbot,  would  now  be  considered  the  veriest  rubbish,  but  photography 
has  proved  of  some  use  for  all  that. 

It  is  pretty  certain  that  diazotype  has  a  considerable  future  before  it, 
simply  as  a  decorative  process.  It  is  very  cheap — even  under  present  condi- 
tions I  calculate  that  whole-plate  prints  can  be  produced  on  calico  at  the  rate 
of  "  four  a  penny" — and  it  seems  probable  that  curtains,  hangings,  dress 
materials,  and,  in  fact,  every  variety  of  textile  fabrics  may  be  cheaply 
ornamented  with  designs  direct  from  nature.  A  young  lady  may  wear  a  silk 
dress  printed  all  over  with  the  portraits  of  her  admirers ;  or  she  may  signalize 
her  admiration  for  her  favorite  poet  by  selecting  apparel  adorned  with  scenes 
from  his  poems !  On  a  minor  scale,  I  have  already  seen  aprons,  serviettes, 
etc.,  printed  with  vignettes  from  an  amateur's  negatives.  The  back  page  of 
a  letter  may  be  used  to  carry  a  souvenir  of  the  spot  from  which  it  is  written ; 
and  the  corner  of  the  envelope  may  contain  a  portrait  of  the  sender.  For 
copying  engineers'  or  architects'  plans,  tracings,  etc.,  it  is  possible  that 
diazotype  will  also  be  very  useful ;  in  which  case  It  will  displace  the  well- 
known  "blue"  process. — From  "  The  Camera," 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT. 


Our  New  Volume. — With  this  number  we  begin  the  third  volume  of  our 
effort  to  give  the  amateur  photographers  a  magazine  devoted  solely  to  their 
interests.  We  are  constantly  receiving  kindly  words  of  praise  and  encourage- 
ment, for  which  we  are  grateful  and  which  we  hope  have  not  exceeded  our 
deserts. 

The  general  policy  of  the  magazine  will  remain  unchanged,  and  we  shall 
do  our  best  to  present  each  month  a  timely,  helpful,  and  interesting  account 
of  camera  matters,  always  aiming  to  present  photography  as  an  earnest, 
dignified,  and  manly  means  of  recreation,  suited  alike  to  the  grave  and  the 
gay,  the  old  and  the  young,  and  containing  within  it  the  possibility  of  an 
education  of  eye  and  brain  to  the  perception  and  appreciation  of  the  beauties 
of  the  world  in  which  we  work  and  play. 

Our  readers  can  help  us  in  many  ways  towards  the  realization  of  our 
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aims, — ^both  by  sending  us  brief  and  pointed  sketches  on  any  matters  connected 
with  photographic  work  and  by  bringing  us  to  the  attention  of  their  amateur 
friends. 

Wil)h  best  wishes  for  a  *'  Happy  New- Year  "  to  all  our  friends  we  begin 
our  third  volume. 

Our  Clubbing  Rates, — While  we  are  always  willing  to  give  intending 
subscribers  the  benefit  of  the  special  rates  which  we  are  able  to  obtain  from 
publishers  of  other  magazines,  we  desire  to  call  special  attention  to  three  very 
attractive  offers  which  we  are  enabled  to  make. 

Among  the  best  illustrated  monthlies  the  Cosmopolitan  has  rapidly  come 
to  the  front,  both  because  of  the  beauty  and  variety  of  its  illustrations  and 
the  general  high  character  of  its  reading  matter. 

Our  special  rate  of  $3.00  for  the  two  magazines  has  already  been  taken 
advantage  of  by  a  goodly  number  and  this  repetition  of  it  will,  it  is  hoped, 
induce  many  others  to  secure  the  magazines  at  the  reduced  rate. 

Every  canoeist  and  most  lovers  of  boating  are  familiar  with  that  bright 
exponent  of  canoeing.  Sail  and  Paddle^  which  always  brings  with  it  the 
breeziness  and  freshness  of  the  mountain,  stream,  and  lake.  It  is  published 
monthly,  and  we  will  furnish  it  with  this  magazine  at  the  low  rate  of  $2.25. 

Among  our  contemporaries  none  is  more  welcome  to  the  editorial  table 
than  the  American  Journal  of  Photography  which,  after  a  long  and  useful 
career  as  a  dollar  monthly,  has  recently  increased  its  rate  to  $2.00  and  made 
many  improvements.  By  special  arrangements  we  are  enabled  to  send  our 
own  magazine  and  the  Journal  for  $3.00.  This  offer  practically  gives  a 
semi-monthly  magazine  at  a  rate  only  slightly  in  excess  of  our  regular 
subscription. 

Eikonogen  and  its  Vagaries, — Ever  since  the  advent  of  eikonogen,  great 
fault  has  been  found  with  the  rapid  deterioration  of  the  crystals,  even  when 
kept  in  closely  sealed  receptacles.  The  crystals  of  all  the  forms  of 
eikonogen  hitherto  placed  on  the  market  have  blackened  rapidly,  and  a 
solution  of  these  darkened  crystals,  while  possessing  good  developing  powers, 
is  too  opaque  in  color  to  make  it  easy  to  watch  the  process  of  development. 

The  announcement  is  now  made  by  the  manufacturers  that  a  method  has 
at  last  been  discovered  by  which  the  alteration  of  eikonogen  can  be  entirely 
prevented,  but  unfortunately  the  method  is  kept  a  close  secret.  It  has  been 
found  possible  to  preserve  eikonogen  in  powder  fairly  well  by  mixing  with  it 
a  small  quantity  of  meta-bisulphite  of  potassium.  With  this  simple  means  at 
command  our  readers  can  easily  improve  the  keeping  qualities  of  their 
favorite  developer.  The  amount  of  meta-bisulphite  added  must  be  very 
small,  since  a  large  propoition  diminishes  considerably  the  developing  power 
of  eikonogen. 

Cadmium  Intensification, — Dry  plate  negatives  may  be  intensified  by  a 
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preliminary  treatmeot  with  dilute  ammonia  followed  by  the  application  of  a 
10  per  cent,  cadmium  bromide  solution  in  alcohol. 

The  Conference  of  Amateurs, — We  give  this  month  a  full  report  of  the 
meeting  held  in  New  York  early  last  month,  which  resulted  in  the  formation 
of  a  Conference  of  American  Amateurs.  As  we  understand  the  matter,  the 
proceedings  of  this  preliminary  meeting  are  to  be  regarded  as  provisional 
only,  and  of  no  binding  force  except  so  far  as  they  may  be  ratified  at  a 
later  meeting  to  be  held  in  April.  Hence  we  feel  at  liberty  to  offer  a 
suggestion  or  two  by  way  of  criticism  and  suggestion. 

At  the  outset  we  may  say  that  we  regard  the  movement  as  the  most 
important  step  yet  taken  in  the  interests  of  amateur  photography,  and  as  far 
reaching  in  its  aims  and  purposes.  Having  been  for  many  years  a  close 
student  of  the  trend  of  American  amateur  photography,  we  have  long  felt 
convinced  of  the  need  of  a  national  organization  to  centralize  and  focus  the 
efforts  of  the  few  earnest  spirits  who  have  labored  single-handed  in  behalf 
of  a  higher  aim  and  nobler  purpose  in  the  practice  of  our  art,  which  has  not 
yet  attained  its  highest  flight  among  us.  Such  an  organization  as  the  one 
under  discussion  can  do  much,  with  good  management,  to  advance  photog- 
raphy as  a  dignified  and  manly  means  of  recreation,  and  to  encourage  the 
scientific  investigation  of  many  still  unsolved  problems. 

The  spirit  of  the  preliminary  meeting  was  all,  we  are  happy  to  say, 
entirely  in  this  direction.  There  was  manifested  an  earnest  purpose  to  keep 
the  organization  free  from  all  commercial  entanglements,  and  to  make  it  a 
means  to  the  cultivation  of  photography  in  its  highest  and  best  sense.  The 
o£Bcers  chosen  are  known  to  be  earnest  workers,  and  may  be  relied  upon  to 
do  all  in  their  power  to  make  the  movement  a  success. 

The  principle  of  club  representation  by  delegates  is  wise  and  will  tend  to 
the  speedy  dispatch  of  routine  business,  always  a  source  of  vexatious  delay 
in  deliberative  bodies.  But  why  confine  the  selection  of  delegates  to 
organized  dubs? 

The  vast  majority  of  amateur  photographers  are,  either  from  choice  or 
necessity,  unconnected  with  any  of  our  numerous  clubs.  A  truly  national 
organization  should  recognize  the  existence  of  this  large  body  of  unattached 
amateurs  and  adopt  measures  to  secure  their  membership.  To  this  end  some 
means  should  be  adopted  to  give  them  a  voting  representation  at  the  delib- 
erative meetings.  They  should  have  their  delegates,  as  well  as  the  clubs,  and 
since  it  would  be  difi9cult  to  select  such  delegates  by  vote  of  the  class  which 
they  are  to  represent,  the  better  plan,  it  would  seem,  would  be  to  have  them 
selected  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  Conference.  This  would  remove 
the  difiSculty  of  non-representative  taxation,  which  the  preliminary  scheme 
involves,  and  would,  we  confidently  believe,  secure  a  large  membership  of 
the  amateurs  at  large. 

We  are  also  of  the  opinion  that  three  dollars  is  too  large  a  sum  for  the 
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annaal  dues.  The  aim  of  the  Coaference  should  be  to  secure  as  large  a 
membership  as  possible,  and  for  this  reason  the  dues  should  be  kept  at  the 
lowest  possible  figure.  Two  dollars  would  seem  to  be  ample  to  meet  all  the 
legitimate  expenses  of  the  Conference,  and  it  would  probably  attract  a  larger 
membership  than  a  higher  rate. 

These  few  suggestions  are  not  offered  in  a  spirit  of  captious  criticism, 
but  simply  as  a  personal  contribution  towards  the  solution  of  the  question, 
*'''  How  can  the  Conference  win  the  largest  possible  success?" 

Our  Change  of  Base. — The  publication  office  of  the  magazine  will  here- 
after be  at  No.  50  Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  Room  27,  and  will  be  in 
charge  of  Mr.  Burbank,  who  will  be  pleased  to  meet  those  of  our  readers 
who  may  find  it  convenient  to  call  upon  him.  He  will  also  be  pleased  to 
give  any  information  and  advice  in  his  power  personally  to  any  who  may 
find  themselves  in  a  photographic  quagmire.  It  is  hoped  that  this  change 
of  base  may  result  in  a  larger  measure  of  success  and  usefulness  for  the 
magazine. 

IntensificaJtion  of  Negatives  Developed  with  Eikonogen, — For  some 
unknown  chemical  reason  thin  negatives  developed  with  eikonogen  do  not 
seem  to  take  kindly  to  the  mercuric  method  of  intensification.  Some  recent 
experiments  have  demonstrated  that  the  uranium  method  works  well  in  such 
cases.  The  well  washed  plate  is  immersed  for  fifteen  minutes  in  a  solution 
of  twelve  grains  of  nitrate  of  uranium  in  four  ounces  of  water.  Three 
grains  of  red  prussiate  of  potash  are  washed  twice  in  clean  water  to  remove 
the  outer  coating  of  ferro-cyanide,  and  then  dissolved  in  one  ounce  of  water. 
The  negative  is  removed  from  the  uranium  mixture,  to  which  the  ferri- 
cyanide  solution  is  added.  The  negative  is  then  placed  in  the  mixture  until 
suflOlciently  intensified,  and  finally  washed  for  half  an  hour  in  running  water. 

A  Liberal  Offer — The  American  Amateur  Photographer  Free  for  Three 
Months. — The  publishers  of  this  magazine  desire  to  reach  as  many  amateurs 
as  possible  within  the  next  three  months,  and  will  send  it  free  for  that  length 
of  time  to  any  one  w^ho  will  send  them  the  names  of  fifteen  amateurs  who, 
to  the  best  of  their  knowledge,  are  not  already  subscribers  to  the  magazine. 
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ENGLISH    NOTES. 

Bt  Thomas  Bolab. 

Mercurographic  Methods  qf  Photoengraving. — Photo-etching  processes  based  either  upon 
the  increased  readiness  with  which  amalgamated  portions  of  metal  plates  dissolve  in  some 
acid  or  the  greater  resistance  which  they  ofFer  to  other  acids,  have  been  known  for  some 
years,  but  recently  Mr.  Villon  has  classified  such  methods,  and  so  far  simplified  some  of  them, 
as  to  render  them  easily  serviceable  for  the  ordinary  work  of  the  etcher;  and  moreover  the 
application  of  photography  to  these  methods  is  a  very  easy  matter.  The  basis  of  the  process 
in  its  non-photographic  aspect  mHy  be  illustrated  by  a  few  examples.  An  ink  is  made  by 
smoothly  mixing  together  the  following : 

Water 100  grains, 

add  and  dissolve 

Sugar. 50  grains, 

then  add 

Glycerine, 50  grains, 

Alcohol 100  grains. 

Finally  mix  in  precipitated  biniodide  of  mercury,  ...    40  grains. 

Or  a  crayon  can  be  made  by  incorporating 

Biniodide  of  mercury,       100  grains. 

Meronrous  nitrate, 10  grains. 

Powdered  gum, 20  grains. 

Water,  ...  a  sufficient  quantity  to  make  a  stiff  paste. 

With  either  of  the  nbove,  writing  or  drawing  is  executed  on  a  polished  zinc  plate,  with 
the  result  that  the  subject  shows  as  bright  amalgamated  lines  on  the  bluish-gray  surface  of 
the  zinc,  and  such  a  plate,  having  been  varnished  at  the  back,  is  etched  with  3^  per  cent, 
nitric  acid  or  with  hydrochloric  acid  of  similar  strength.  The  weak  nitric  acid  attacks  the 
amalgamated  lines  and  gives  an  engraving  in  intaglio^  while  the  weak  hydrochlorate  attacks 
the  ground  and  gives  an  engraving  in  relief,  adapted  for  typographic  printing.  In  either 
case,  should  the  lines  show  signs  of  being  underbitten,  the  plate  should  be  washed,  wiped 
dry  with  a  soft  cloth,  and  carefully  rolled  over  with  the  following  rebiting  ground,  care  of 
course  being  taken  to  use  a  hard,  smooth  roller,  and  not  to  let  the  rebiting  ground  go  into 
the  etched  cavities.  A  little  heat  will  cause  the  rebiting  ground  to  flow  down  the  sides  of 
the  relief,  and  so  protect  them;  after  which  the  etching  is  resumed. 

KBBITINO  O&OUND. 

Vaseline, 100  grains. 

Bees-wax 12  grains. 

Linseed  oil, 5  grains. 

Lamp-black, 5  grains. 

When  an  original  is  to  be  reproduced  by  photography,  a  photo-lithographic  transfer  is 
made  and  put  down  upon  stone  or  metal  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  instead  of  inking  up  the 
design  with  an  ordinary  lithographic  printing  ink,  the  following  is  used: 

LiTHooRAPHic  Amalgamating  Iwk. 
Wax 40  parts. 

Resin, 30  parts. 

Besin  soap 20  parts. 

Biniodide  of  mercury ' .    10  parts. 

A  print  is  now  taken  on  transfer  paper  and  put  down  upon  a  zinc  plate.  In  two  or  three 
hours  the  lines  become  amalgamated,  the  image  is  washed  with  turpentine,  and  the  plate  is 
etched  as  above.  Alternatives  are  to  use  the  above  amalgamating  ink  in  the  preparation  of 
the  original  photographic  transfer,  or  to  dust  the  face  of  the  transfer  with  biniodide  of 
mercury.  Again  the  transfer  may  be  made  to  zinc  or  copper  with  an  ordinary  fatty  ink, 
and  the  image  on  the  plate  may  be  dusted  with  the  biniodide  of  mercury.  Another  method 
is  to  treat  the  plate  as  for  the  ordinary  dusting-on  process  (a  gum  or  sugar  and  bichromate 
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mixture),  and,  after  exposure,  to  duat  with  the  biniodide  of  mercury.  When  the  amalgamated 
image  is  on  copper  several  methods  of  printing  are  available,  but  the  simplest  consists  in 
rolling  up  the  amalgamated  copper  with  ordinary  lithographic  ink,  which  will  only  take  on 
the  unamalgamated  parts,  but  the  amalgamation  must  be  kept  up  by  occasional  damping 
with  a  weak  solution  of  mercurous  nitrate,  or  by  carefully  dabbing  it  over  with  the 
preparation  known  to  the  pharmaceutical  chemist  as  "mercury  with  chalk." 

Fldsh  Light  Photography. — Most  flash  light  portraits  taken  with  blow-through  lamp,  and 
many  of  those  taken  with  explosive  mixtures,  show  signs  of  the  sitters  having  somewhat 
closed  the  eyes,  and  consequently  have  an  unnatural  aspect.  To  meet  this  and  other 
objections,  Mr.  Slingsby  has  been  experimenting,  and  he  has  given  demonstrations  as  to  the 
best  methods  of  working,  the  most  important  points  being  the  following:  The  eyes  should 
be  well  acclimatized  to  strong  light  before  the  flash  is  made— a  principle  recognized  by  Mr. 
Moule,  who  introduced  the  pyrotechnical  light  many  years  ago, — and  this  Mr.  Slingsby  does 
by  burning  a  magnesium  wire  close  to  the  sitter  for  some  seconds  before  the  flash,  and  while 
this  wire  is  burning  the  flash  is  made.  Another  point  insisted  upon  by  Mr.  Slingsby  is  that 
the  exposure  should  be  a  short-shutter  exposure,  made  during  the  time  of  the  flash,  and  at 
as  early  a  period  as  possible  during  the  flash.  To  secure  this  he  adopts  Mr.  England's  plan 
of  employing  the  same  air  current  to  operate  the  lamps  and  to  release  the  shutter,  by  means 
of  an  ordinary  pneumatic  release.  Mr.  Slingsby,  like  Mr.  England,  uses  several  lamps 
operated  by  one  air  blast,  and  he  shades  the  lamps  by  tissue  paper  in  front,  thus  reducing 
the  glaring  contrasts.  In  his  demonstrations  Mr.  Slingsby  has  been  remarkably  successful, 
and  much  useful  work  has  been  done  in  making  photographers  alive  to  the  best  conditions 
for  working.  As  regards  the  quality  of  the  results,  it  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Slingsby  has 
produced  the  best  series  of  single  portraits  yet  shown  as  flash-light  work,  but  it  is  a  question 
whether  his  groups  quite  come  up  to  the  best  work  of  Mr.  England. 

Mr.  Edward  Dunmore  on  Reducing  Over-printed  Photographs. — What  an  expert  in  photo- 
graphic printing  like  Mr.  Dunmore  says  is  of  especial  interest.  Prints  on  albumenized  paper 
which  are  too  dark  are  placed  in  a  bath  composed  of  three  grains  each  of  potassium  bromide 
and  mercuric  chloride  in  an  ounce  of  water,  until  the  desired  reduction  takes  place,  which 
will  be  the  case  in  a  few  minutes.  The  prints  are  then  well  washed.  This  is  a  method 
which  Mr.  Dunmore  has  practiced  successfully  for  many  years,  and  with  various  sorts  of 
paper.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  only  finished  prints  should  be  operated  upon  in 
this  way,  not  prints  just  out  of  the  frame. 

Cheap  Rough  Papers  for  Mounting  Prints.— The  British  Journal  of  Photography  points  out 
that  very  pleasing  effects  may  be  obtained  by  mounting  prints  on  thick,  coarse  wrapping 
papers,  but  suggests  the  propriety  of  soaking  out  any  soluble  impurities,  such  as  hyposulphites, 
which  might  cause  the  prints  to  fade.  The  paper  and  print  damped,  the  back  of  the  latter, 
or  face  of  the  former  is  charged  with  fresh  starch  paste  by  means  of  a  sponge  (in  this  latter 
case  a  zinc  stencil;  with  an  opening  the  size  of  the  print,  is  used  to  confine  the  starch  to 
where  it  is  wanted).  The  damping  of  both  print  and  mount  is  necessary  to  prevent  curling 
up  as  the  drying  progresses.  One  of  the  best  methods  of  drying  is  to  thoroughly  warm  a  few 
quires  of  blotting  paper,  and  then  to  lay  the  prints  between  the  quires. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


To  the  Editors  of  the  American  Amateur  Photograpfier  : 

1  fear  that  my  long  delay  in  jotting  down  a  few  items  for  the  benefit  of  your  readers,  as 
I  promised  you  some  time  since  that  I  would  do,  has  not  been  conducive  to  that  editorial 
equanimity  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  characteristic  of  the  tribe.  Perhaps,  however,  when 
my  correspondence  is  fused  in  the  crucible  of  the  editor's  sanctum,  he  will  find  more  dross 
than  silver. 

Among  the  items  on  page  230  of  the  June  issue  of  the  Ams&ican  Amatbub  Photookaphbb 
is  a  statement  which  I  should  like  to  correct.  It  relates  to  the  **  Coating  of  Bromide  Paper," 
and  refers  to  a.letier  of  mine,  appearing  in  the  preceding  issue  of  the  magazine,  vis.: 
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(« 


On  page  208  of  oar  May  number  Mr.  W .  H.  Gardner  allades  to  the  fact  that  our  Mr. 
F.  C.  Beach  was  one  of  the  first  to  surest  that  the  manufacturers  put  a  thinner  coatinf^  on 
bromide  paper  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  facility  of  burnishing." 

By  turning  to  aforesaid  correspondence  in  the  May  number  the  editors  will  find  that  I 
said  nothing  of  the  kind.  They  have  simply  misconstrued  the  import  of  my  remarks  on  the 
matter,  as  there  is  no  connection  between  the  fact  of  Mr.  Beach's  suggestion  that  bromide 
paper  be  coated  thinly,  and  the  after  references  as  to  burnishing  prints.  In  fact,  the 
sentences  following  the  reference  to  Mr.  Beach  would  presumably  lead  to  inferences 
diametrically  opposite  to  the  one  which  the  editor  has  drawn,  as  noted  in  the  paragraph 
quoted.    However,  the  matter  is  of  no  great  consequence. 

On  page  227  of  the  June  number  there  is  mentioned  a  new  intensifier,  consisting  of 
ammonia  and  water  in  one  solution,  and  an  alcoholic  solution  of  cadmium  bromide  in  an 
another.  If  this  intensifier  is  what  it  is  claimed  to  be  it  would  be  a  Godsend  to  those 
photographers  who  dislike  the  use  of  mercury,  and  who  do  not  affectionately  incline  to 
uranium  nitrate  and  potassium  ferri-cyanide.  In  an  experiment  by  the  writer  with  the 
cadmium  intensifier  he  found  that  a  negative  fixed  in  the  alum-hypo  bath  did  not  yield  in 
the  slightest  degree  to  the  action  of  this  intensifier.  If  it  be  found  that  negatives  cannot 
be  intensified  which  have  been  hardened  by  an  application  of  alum,  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  this  method  will  be  of  any  practical  use  to  the  photographer.  The  formula 
prescribes  the  preliminary  bath  as  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  ammonia  and  water  in  which 
the  negative  is  to  be  soaked  for  Jive  minutes.  Fancy  soaking  an  un-alumed'  negative  in  so 
strong  a  solution  of  ammonia—especially  in  the  hot  season  !  How  many  negatives  would 
withstand  its  frilling  propensities  ?  Perhaps  some  of  the  readers  of  the  Ambbicak  Amatbub 
Photouraphbr  have  been  more  fortunate  in  their  experiments  with  this  intensifier  than 
has  the  writer.    Will  they  not  make  public  the  results  of  their  trials  ? 

Why  is  it  that  the  toning  of  blue  prints  with  soda  carbonate  and  tannin  is  not  discarded  ? 
The  writer  has  never  seen  a  blue  print,  toned  by  this  process,  which  yielded  pure  whites  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  term.  The  borax  and  crude  catechu  toning  bath  is  much  superior. 
Results  can  be  had  from  some  negatives  that  nearly  equal  silver  prints  (plain)  in  beauty. 
Even  so  famous  an  annual  as  that  of  the  American  Annual  of  Photography  includes  the 
former  and  omits  the  latter. 

The  December  number  of  the  Ambrigan  Axatbub  Photooraphbr  is  at  hand,  and  a 
look  through  the  index  is  very  suggestive  of  the  good  things  which  the  editors  gather  in 
and  distribate  monthly  to  the  hungry  amateur.  By  the  bye,  if  the  editors,  or  any  of  the 
AMB&iCAir  Amatbur  Photooraphbr  readers,  should  happen  in  Cleveland,  they  ought  not 
to  neglect  the  opportunity  of  running  down  to  Bedford—some  twelve  miles  away— and 
secure  some  views  in  the  famous  ravine  of  Tinker  Creek.  The  Creek  is  spanned  by  the 
Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh  Railroad  bridge,  and  is  constructed  of  solid  stone  arches,  which 
support  the  road-bed,  128  feet  above  the  water.  There  are  many  beautiful  views  to  be 
obtained  in  the  ravine,  and  it  also  affords  many  spots  which  campers  would  find  quite 
romantic  and  secluded.  W.  H.  Gardnbr. 

Bbdford,  Ohio,  December  28,  1890. 
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SOCIETY   NEWS. 

[Under  this  head  we  propose  to  publish  all  society  matters  of  scientific  or  technical  value,  which 

are  of  interest  to  amateurs  generally.    Our  space  will  not  allow  the  insertion  of  mere  routine 

matters.     Reports  of  Field-Days,  Exbibitions,  etc.,  will  be  gladly  received  and  inserted.  If 

*  received  previous  to  the  20th  of  each  mouth.     Secretaries  will  confer  a  favor  by  forwarding 

early  n^ports  of  meetings.] 

The  American  Photographic  Cor\ference. — With  a  view  of  providing  amateurs  in  the 
United  States  an  opportunity  of  meeting  annually  for  the  purpose  of  considering  and  dis- 
cussing subjects  in  relation  to  photography,  delegates  representing  the  Syracuse  Camera 
Club,  the  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers  of  New  York,  the  Photographic  Society  of 
Philadelphia,  iioston  Camera  Club,  Old  Colony  Camera  Club,  Photographic  Section  of  the 
American  institute.  Camera  Club  of  Hartford,  Newark  Camera  Club,  Hoboken  Camera 
Club,  Peekskill  Camera  Club,  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Photography,  Photographic  Section 
of  the  Brooklyn  Institute,  Washington  Camera  Club,  Albany  Camera  Club,  Cincinnati 
Camera  Club,  Postal  Photographic  Club,  and  Lynn  Camera  Club,  assembled  at  10.30  ▲.><., 
Thursday,  December  4th,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers,  113  West 
Thirty-Bighth  Street,  New  York.  The  assembly  was  welcomed  by  James  H.  Stebbins,  Jr., 
the  President  of  the  Society,  who  offered  the  freedom  of  the  rooms  to  the  delegates. , 

Mr.  Arthur  Yates,  President  of  the  Syracuse  Club,  was  nominated  as  temporary  chair- 
man, but  owing  to  illness,  declined,  and  amended  the  motion  by  nominating  Mr.  F.  C. 
Beach,  who  was  elected.  Mr.  Wallace  Dickson  was  elected  temporary  Secretary.  The 
roll  was  next  called,  showing  twenty-two  delegates  as  being  present. 

Mr.  Dickson  then  read  the  call  of  the  meeting,  which  was  the  same  as  the  letter  pub- 
lished in  the  November  number  of  the  magazine.  In  addition  to  the  societies  previously 
mentioned,  letters  of  encouragement  and  promise  of  support  had  been  received  from  several 
other  societies. 

After  the  call  had  been  read,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Newton  called  the  Secretary's  attention  to 
the  omission  of  Mr.  C.  Van  Brunt's  name  as  a  delegate  from  the  Photo  Section  of  the 
American  Institute.  The  Secretary  acknowledged  his  mistake,  and  was  advised  to  write 
an  explanation  to  Mr.  Van  Brunt. 

Jfr.  Beckers  proposed  that  stereoscopic  photography  be  included  as  one  of  the  branches 
the  association  should  foster.  The  chairman  called  on  Dr.  Van  De  Worker  to  explain  the 
purposes  of  the  proposed  association.  The  Doctor  said :  *'  Gentlemen  and  Delegates, — In 
the  first  place,  knowing,  as  we  do,  the  history  of  photography,  you  are  well  aware  of  the 
important  role  that  has  been  played  by  the  amateur  in  its  development.  What  we  have 
to-day  of  this  beautiful  art  is  indebted  in  no  sense  scarcely  to  the  tradesman,  but  in  every 
sense  to  the  scientific,  enthusiastic,  and  intelligent  amateur. 

That  being  the  case,  it  has  occurred  to  me  repeatedly  that  it  would  be  an  important 
matter  to  have  a  national  association  of  those  interested  in  photographic  work,  aside  from 
its  commercial  relations.  I  felt  that  all  the  more  keenly  from  my  own  experience  as  a  clnb 
man,  my  interest,  in  a  measure,  was  cemented,  and  I  was  kept  up  to  a  certain  level  of  work- 
ing efiiciency  by  my  association  with  my  friends  and  fellow-workers  in  the  olub-room.  That 
being  the  case,  then,  it  occurred  further  that  the  same  spirit  could  be  carried  out  in  the 
broad  field  of  a  national  association;  and  that  thought  wandered  in  my  mind  for  a  long 
time,  and  I  saw  that  such  a  scheme  was  on  foot  in  France. 

On  the  spur  of  the  moment,  the  first  call,  imperfect  and  hasty  as  it  was,  was  issued  at 
my  suggestion  by  the  Syracuse  Camera  Club. 

After  I  had  identified  the  club  in  that  way  with  the  idea,  I  learned  that  it  was  not 
an  original  idea  with  me  by  any  means;  but  that  many  other  gentlemen  had  thought  of  the 
same  thing,  and  some  were  almost  on  the  eve  of  taking  active  measures  to  launch  such  a 
scheme.  Among  them,  Mr.  Bullock  had  thought  of  it,  and  I  do  not  know  but  had  largely 
matured  a  plan  for  such  an  organization. 

I  can  not  see  anything  but  good  will  result  from  the  national  organization  of  the 
amateats  of  America.    I  think,  without  any  captious  spirit  whatever,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
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to  those  who  have  organized  here  in  the  spirit  of  trade  and  trade  competition,  photography 
owes  no  debt.  Bat  photography  is  indebted  to  the  amateur;  and  I  do  believe  that  if  this 
enterprise  is  saccessfuU  and  brings  within  its  field  all  the  best  spirit  that  is  engaged  in 
work  of  a  non-commercial  character,  that  it  will  have  an  important  influence  (spreading 
in  every  direction  in  all  the  collateral  branches  that  are  associated  under  the  broad  term, 
photography,)  for  the  better.  And  with  that  end  in  view  I  have  earnestly  worked,  and  so 
have  the  gentlemen  associated  with  me  in  the  matter.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  business  as 
well  as  a  matter  of  love. 

And  now,  sir,  that  we  may  have  something  to  talk  about  in  this  connection,  I  move,  sir, 
that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  it  is  desirable  to  form  a  national  association  of 
photographic  amateurs.  The  motion  was  carried  without  a  dissenting  vote.  Mr.  Newton 
thought  the  vote  called  for  the  formation  of  a  temporary  national  organization  and  wanted 
'*  temporary  *'  stricken  out.  But  the  chair  ruled  that  he  was  mistaken,  thai  it  was  simply 
the  sense  of  the  meeting  that  an  association  be  formed. 

Mr,  Edmund  Stirling ,  representing  the  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia,  said:  "  It 
is  a  serious  question  in  my  mind  whether  it  is  competent  for  this  body  to  effect  anything 
more  than  to  form  a  preliminary  organization,  and  at  this  time  I  want  to  make  a  statement 
to  define  my  position  here,  so  that  in  the  future  there  shall  be  no  misunderstanding.  The 
call  that  came  was  addressed  to  the  Amateur  Photographers'  Club  of  Philadelphia.  The 
President  of  the  Photographic  Society  wrote  to  the  President  of  the  Syracuse  Camera  Club, 
from  whom  the  language  came,  and  received  an  answer  from  Mr.  Dickson,  stating  that, 
while  the  call  was  addressed  to  amateurs,  it  was  not  intended  to  exclude  the  Photographic 
Society  of  Philadelphia.  The  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia  is  in  no  sense  an 
amateur  or  a  professional  organization.  Its  charter  says  it  is  formed  to  promote  the 
interests  of  photography,  and  in  that  society  the  line  between  amateurs  and  professionals 
has  never  been  drawn.  Its  officers  include  both ;  some  of  the  professionals  are  as  enthusi- 
astic amateurs  (if  you  will  pardon  the  paradox)  as  the  amateurs  themselves. 

The  Photographic  Society  sent  me  over  here,  not  wishing  to  hold  aloof  from  any  movement 
which  would  promise  to  promote  the  interests  of  photography.  It  did  not  send  a  delegate 
with  any  powers  to  unite  with  the  organization  or  the  formation  of  a  permanent  association 
of  any  sort;  and  I  think  it  is  proper  that  I  should  state  that,  so  that  I  should  not  be  under 
any  false  colors,  or  that  the  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia,  in -sending  delegates, 
should  be  misunderstood. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Burton  moved  that  a  special  committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the  chair  to 
consider  a  proposed  Constitution  and  By-Laws  and  suggest  a  list  of  gentlemen  that  are 
willing  to  serve  as  officers.  The  chair  appointed  Dr.  Van  De  Warker,  Mr.  T.  J.  Burton, 
Mr.  George  Bullock,  Mr.  Randall  Spaulding,  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Thomas.  The  committee 
retired  and  a  recess  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour  was  taken. 

Wlien  the  meeting  re-convened,  the  chairman  remarked  that  informal  discussion  was 
allowable  until  the  committee  was  ready  to  report. 

Mr.  H.  J,  yewton  said  :  **  I  presume  there  are  those  here  who  could  explain  to  the  meet- 
ing what  is  required  to  make  a  person  eligible  to  be  a  member  of  this  proposed  organization. 
'We  have  an  immense  field  to  draw  from,  and  there  are  large  numbers  who  do  not  belong  to 
any  organization  of  amateur  photographers.  How  are  they  to  be  reached,  and  are  such 
eligible?  Those  are  questions.  I  presume,  that  others  would  like  to  know  about;  I  suppose 
something  about  it  will  be  in  the  proposed  Constitution  and  By-Laws. 

Mr.  A.  L.  SlmnHon  thonorht  no  distinction  should  be  made,  that  any  one  should  be  eligible 
whether  a  professional  or  amateur. 

Mr.  Wallare  Dickson  said  in  explanation  that  one  of  the  features  in  the  formation  of  the 
or|;r>^nization  was  to  be  the  introduction  of  two  classes  of  members,  delegate  members  repre- 
senting clubs,  and  permanent  members,  representing  individuals  that  are  not  connected  with 
clnbs.  By  making  the  institution  to  be  controlled  exclusively  by  delegates  from  clubs,  the 
organization  will  rest  in  the  hands  of  the  organized  clubs,  but  the  membership  will  consist 
of  two  classes,  delegates  from  clubs,  and  permanent  members,  who  are  outside  of  club 
organization. 

The  committee  on  organization  then  reported  the  draft  of  a  Constitution  and  By-Laws 
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whioh  it  approved,  naming  the  new  organization  **  The  American  Photographic  Conference." 
After  slight  amendment  the  whole  was  adopted.  (A  copy  of  the  Gonstitation  will  appear 
in  the  next  number.) 

After  the  passing  of  the  Constitution  and  By-Liaws  the  committee  was  authorized  to  fix 
a  place  for  the  first  annual  Conference,  and  also  to  name  the  officers  and  council.  A  second 
recess  was  taken  of  twenty  minutes.  When  the  meeting  re-convened  the  chairman  stated 
that  an  invitation  was  extended  by  President  A.  J.  Thomas  of  the  Uoboken  Camera  Club  to 
the  delegates  to  attend  a  reception  and  entertainment  at  Odd  Fellows  Hall,  in  Hoboken 
that  evening,  also  that  a  cordial  invitation  was  extended  by  the  Board  of  Directors  and 
officers  of  the  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers  to  spend  the  evening  at  the  rooms  with 
them. 

The  committee  reported  that  it  favored  holding  the  first  annual  Conference  in  New  York 
on  the  third  Tuesday  of  April,  1891,  and  recommended  the  following  officers  and  council  : 
President,  Dr.  Ely  Van  De  Warker  of  the  Syracuse  Camera  Club ;  First  Vice-President, 
George  Bullock  of  the  Cincinnati  Camera  Club ;  Second  Vice-President,  Dr.  George  L. 
Parmele  of  the  Camera  Club  of  Hartford  ;  Secretary,  T.  J.  Burton  of  the  Society  of  Amateur 
Photographers  of  this  city  ;  Treasurer,  W.  H.  Drew  of  the  Boston  Camera  Club;  Members 
of  the  Council,  R.Dickinson  Jewettof  Washington,  F.  C.  Beach  of  New  York,  Prof.  Randall 
Spaulding  of  the  Postal  Photographic  Society,  Prof.  Edward  Weston  of  Newark,  N.  J., 
Harry  S.  Fowler  of  Brooklyn,  John  V.  Pruyn  of  Albany,  Robert  S.  Redfield  of  Philadelphia, 
Cornelius  Van  Brunt  of  the  Photographic  Section  of  the  American  Institute,  A.  J.  Thomas 
of  the  Hoboken  Camera  Club,  and  J.  W.  Alexander  of  the  Yonkers  Camera  Club.  On 
motion  the  report  of  the  committee  was  adopted,  and  the  nominees  were  declared  elected. 

Mr.  Beach  then  invited  the  first  President  of  the  Conference  to  take  the  chair,  and  in 
doing  so  Dr.  Van  De  Warker  said  :  "  Gentlemen  and  Ladies,-— I  little  expected  when  I  began 
this  movement  on  the  part  of  the  Syracuse  Camera  Club,  that  such  an  honor  as  this  would 
fall  to  my  lot,  and  I  think  now  the  delegates  have  been  a  little  imprudent  in  their  choice.  I 
hardly  feel  that  I  can  do  as  well  for  the  interests  of  the  association,  the  importance  of  whioh 
I  may  overestimate,  but  I  hardly  feel  that  I  do,  in  your  selecting  a  man  so  little  known  as 
myself  in  photography.  I  see  so  many  other  names  that  are  prominent  in  the  ranks  of 
amateurs,  I  see  so  many  others  who  turn  out  perfect  work,  that  I  feel  very  modest  about  this 
matter ;  but  I  thank  you  for  the  honor,  and  I  assure  you  that  my  best  efPorts  shall  be  put  into 
this  enterprise.  As  I  stated  to  you,  this  matter  has  been  a  labor  of  love,  and  so  it  has;  and  I 
shall  make  it  a  matter  of  business,  as  well  as  love,  and  do  the  best  I  can.  I  thank  you  for 
the  honor  you  have  conferred  upon  me."    [Applause.] 

Mr.  Btillock  suggested  that  all  present  in  the  room  apply  for  membership  in  the  new 
organization. 

On  motion  of  Professor  Weston  a  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to  the  Society  of  Amateur 
Photographers  for  the  entertainment  and  facilities  that  had  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  delegates.  At  shortly  after  two  o'clock,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Beach,  the  Coiiference 
adjourned  to  10.30  a.m.,  Tuesday,  April  21, 1891,  to  meet  in  New  York. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  delegates  who  were  present:  Arthur  I.  Yates,  Wallace 
Dickson,  Dr.  Ely  Van  De  Warker  representing  the  Syracuse  Camera  Club;  James  H. 
Stebbins,  Jr.,  A.  L.  Simpson,  T.  J.  Burton,  F.  C.  Beach  (D.  H.  Walker,  not  present,)  repre- 
senting the  j^oci^^V  <>/  Amatevr  Photographers  of  New  York;  Edmund  Stirling  (Charles  L. 
Mitchell,  not  present,)  representing  the  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia;  Edward  A. 
Andrews  and  W.  H.  Drew  representing  the  Boston  Camera  Club ;  Mr.  Drew  also  represented 
the  Lynn  Camera  Club ;  Dr.  George  L.  Parmele  representing  the  Camera  Club  of  Hartford ; 
R.  Dickinson  Jewett  representing  the  Washington,  D.  C,  Camera  Club;  A.  J.  Thomas  and 
Alexander  Beckers  representing  the  Hoboken  Camera  Club;  Harry  S.  Fowler  (William 
Arnold,  Dr.  J.  H.  Raymond,  not  present,)  representing  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Photog- 
raphy ;  Randall  Spaulding  representing  the  Postal  Photographic  Club ;  H.  J.  Newton  and 
Cornelius  Van  Brunt  representing  the  Photographic  Section  of  the  American  Institute; 
J.  W.  Alexander  and  F  W.  R.  Eschmann  representing  the  Yonkers  Camera  Club;  William 
A.  Halsey,  Professor  Edward  Weston,  Frederick  G.  Ageus,  and  C.  J.  Hine  representing 
the  Newark  Camera  Club;  Edward  F.  Hill  (Dr.  R.  H.  Mason,  F.  H.  Southard,  not  present,) 
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representini;  the  Peekskill  Camera  Club';  George  Bullock,  representing  the  CiTicinnati 
Camera  C/iid,  and  the  Photographic  Section  of  the  Ciricinnati  Society  of  Natural  History, 
Other  associations  which  elected  delegates  who  were  not  present  were:  Old  Colony  Catnera 
Club,  H.  W.  Stadley;  Providetice  Camera  Club,  William  M.  Coop;  Photographic  Associa- 
tion qf  Brooklyn,  Dr.  E.  H.  Riedel;  Albany  Camera  Club,  John  V.  L.  Pruyn;  Neuj  Orleans 
(Camera  Club,  H.  T.  Howard,  Dr.  William  B.  Mandeville. 

The  Adrian  Scientific  Society  of  Adrian,  Michigan,  sympathized  with  the  movement,  bat 
was  anable  to  send  a  delegate.  It  strongly  advised  an  official  journal,  in  which  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  association  should  be  published.  The  New  York  Camera  Club  reported 
that  no  action  could  be  taken  by  it  on  the  call  until  its  next  business  meeting  in  January. 
The  Waterbury  Camera  Club  promised  aid  to  the  movement,  ss  did  also  the  Mystic 
Camera  Club,  of  Medford,  Mass.  The  Columbus  (Ohio)  Camera  Club  favored  the  idea  of  a 
national  association. 

Members  of  the  New  York  Society  had  been  invited  to  attend.  Among  those  present  we 
noticed  Miss  Catherine  W.  Barnes,  Miss  E.  A.  Slade,  and  another  lady  visitor.  The  ladies 
thought  they  should  have  been  represented  in  such  an  important  organization.  The  best 
of  feeling  appeared  to  prevail,  and  the  interest  shown  augured  well  for  the  future  prospects 
of  the  Conference.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting  all  those  present  signed  their  names  to  the 
Constitution,  and  paid  the  S3  fee  required  by  the  By-Laws,  with  a  willingness  which  soon 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  an  amount  not  far  from  SIOO.  A  meeting  of  the 
Conncil  was  called  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  to  organize  and  adopt  measures  for 
making  the  April  Conference  a  success. 

It  was  voted  that  a  large  edition  of  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  be  printed  and  sent  to 
the  several  clubs  throughout  the  country ;  that  the  transactions  of  the  meeting  also  be 
printed  ;  that  application  blanks,  and  a  circular  explaining  the  mode  of  joining  the  Con- 
ference be  printed  ;  that  an  exhibition  of  photographs  to  be  entirely  the  work  of  members  be 
held  one  week  in  New  York  during  the  Conference ;  that  the  local  committee  in  New  York 
be  empowered  to  arrange  all  the  details  for  the  Conference  and  exhibitions  ;  that  the  Con- 
ference become  incorporated  ;  that  an  official  seal  be  adopted  ;  that  a  banquet  be  held  on  the 
evening  of  April  22,  1891;  that  all  persons  joining  the  Conference  prior  to  April  2l8t 
meeting,  be  known  as  founder  members. 

A  special  committee  on  papers  and  publications  was  appointed,  consisting  of  George 
Bullock,  R.  Dickinson  Jewett,  and  F.  C.  Beach,  whose  duties  are  to  edit  the  transactions  of 
the  Conference,  and  solicit  papers  to  be  read.  All  papers,  approved,  are  to  be  printed,  and 
slips  given  to  members  of  the  Conference  the  day  previous  to  being  read.  The  council 
adjourned  to  meet  in  New  York,  about  the  middle  of  February. 

In  the  evening  the  delegates  and  friends  were  entertained  by  lantern  slides  by  English 
amateurs  being  thrown  on  the  screen,  and  afterwards  adjourned  to  the  work-room  of  the 
society,  where,  on  a  large  table,  substantial  and  palatable  refreshments  were  provided, 
interspersed  with  numerous  photographic  puns.  There  was  also  a  goodly  supply  of  the  No.  4 
develo])er  intended  to  be  tested  by  being  taken  internally.  Thus  the  day  ended,  it  is  hoped  with 
pleasure  to  the  delegates,  and  satisfaction  to  the  promoters,  that  the  plan  of  an  American 
Photographic  Conference  is  to  be  a  probable  success,  and  the  means  of  encouraging  a 
stronger  fraternal  feeling  among  the  numerous  photographic  clubs  and  societies. 

[The  dues  for  delegate  and  subscribing  members  are  fixed  at  $3  a  year.  Constitutions 
will  be  sent  and  other  information  given  by  addressing  the  Secretary,  Mr.  T.  J.  Burton, 
113  West  38th  Street,  New  York.] 

The  Society  of  Amateur  Photograp?iers  of  New  York,  US  West  38th  St,,  N.  Y. —Friday, 
December  ffth,  an  exhibition  of  lantern  slides,  mostly  the  work  of  members,  was  given,  and 
largely  attended.  The  pictures  were  those  selected  by  the  interchange  committee  to  repre- 
sent the  society  in  this  year's  interchange.  Several  slides  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Roumage,  of  New 
York  Streets,  the  **  Swimmers,"  "  Feeding  Sheep,"  and  "Rockaway  Falls  at  Boonton,  New 
Jersey,"  were  remarkably  good  specimens  of  dry  plate  work.  A  few  slides  of  English 
streets  and  of  English  cottages  and  church  ruins,  by  Mr.  Dexter  H.  Walker,  were  greatly 
appreciated.  "  Crossing  the  Ford,  at  Luray,  Virginia,"  by  J.  S.  Bussing,  was  an  effective 
study.    Mr.  B.  D.  Gardner  had  four  interesting  slides,  one,  "  I'se  Happy,"  a  figure  study, 
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was  well  conceived,  and  a  most  charminjc  landscape  was  "  Moant  Sebatis,  Long  Lake, 
Adirondacks."  Several  slides  of  natural  subjects,  such  as  "  Ferns,*'  **  Potato  in  Blossom," 
"  Purple  Fringed  Orchids,"  by  Dr.  B.  C.  Belles,  were  charming  and  novel  studies,  and  his 
two  pictures  of  "  Surf  "  at  Portland,  Maine,  were  strikingly  realistic.  In  Mr.  D.  K.  Young's 
contribution  the  picture  of  the  *' Ferry  on  French  Broad  River"  was  most  admired.  Mr. 
O.  W.  Wundrum  had  an  interesting  study  of  "  Pigs  "  and  also  of  **  Cony  Island  Bathers." 

A  photograph  of  "  Barye's  Lion,"  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  by  Mr.  Charles 
Balliard,  was  very  striking.  Mr.  F.  Vilmar  had  a  view  of  a  street  in  Wilkesbarre,  after  a 
cyclone,  showing  great  destruction  of  property,  while  Mr.  G.  S.  McKune  had  a  creditable 
picture  of  the  "  Relief  Guard  in  the  Seventh  Regiment  when  at  camp." 

A  yacht  dashing  at  full  speed  called  the  "Lyris,"  by  Mr.  F.  Ruppert,  was  excellently 
done. 

Mr.  B.  Warrin  contributed  interesting  slides  illustrating  scenes  along  the  wharfs  of  New 
York,  and  of  the  yard  of  the  Orand  Central  Depot.  Mr.  William  M.  Murray  had  some 
charming  views  in  the  Adirondacks  and  on  Lake  Oeorge.  Miss  C.  W.  Barnes'  three 
"  Enoch  Arden"  slides  were  shown  and  were  very  much  liked.  They  will  supply  a  good 
example  of  group  composition  to  the  amateurs  interested  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  B.  A.  B.  Dayton  contributed  one  slide  called  "  From  the  Old  Country,"  showing  two 
immigrants  in  conversation  in  front  of  a  steamship  wharf,  which  was  very  amusing. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Simpson  supplied  int'Orestlng  views  in  Paris,  and  of  New  York  steam  fire 
engines  that  were  appreciated.  The  artistic  and  beautiful  slides  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Poet, 
embracing  portraits,  animal  studies,  and  landscapes,  were  greatly  admired,  and  will  be 
regarded  as  containing  some  of  the  gems  of  the  collection.  He  is  one  of  the  most  prolific 
and  careful  slide  makers  in  the  society. 

Following  his  views,  Mr.  G.  P.  D.  Townsend,  a  new  member  of  the  society,  showed 
between  thirty  and  forty  slides  of  Colorado  and  New  Mexico  scenery,  explaining  very 
entertainingly  the  interesting  points  of  each.  He  said  the  New  Mexico  Indians  were 
especially  wary  about  the  camera,  and  to  avoid  danger  it  was  necessary  to  conceal  the 
machine  under  a  blanket,  taking  the  pictures  without  their  knowledge.  The  lantern  was 
operated  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Tisdel  and  Mr.  A.  Shoen.  Mr.  F.  C.  Beach  read  the  titles  of  the 
pictures. 

December  9th  was  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  society,  making  the  second  that 
was  presided  over  by  President  Stebbins  since  his  election  in  April.  President  Stebbins 
having  returned  from  his  European  trip,  considerably  improved  in  health,  called  the 
meeting  to  order  at  8.30  and  exhibited  a  variety  of  novelties  which  he  saw  in  France  and 
Germany.  A  rocking  device  made  out  of  pasteboard,  for  rocking  plates  was  shown.  In 
crossing  the  ocean  he  found  the  awning  over  the  deck  of  the  steamer  considerably  interfered 
with  the  taking  of  good  instantaneous  views  of  life  as  it  appeared  to  him. 

In  France  the  first  place  he  visited  was  Entretat,  which  is  a  paradise  for  the  photogra- 
pher, especially  those  fond  of  fishing  scenes.  The  place  had  between  two  and  three 
thousand  inhabitants.  He  took  two  hundred  views  of  the  boats,  scenery,  high  cliffs,  etc. 
Developed  a  few  at  first  to  see  that  he  was  right.  He  had  a  good  light;  used  his  lens  stopped 
down  to  f-16,  with  a  quick  shutter  most  of  the  time.  In  Paris  the  light  was  not  as  good  as 
at  the  sea^shore;  used  full  aperture  or  f-7  and  f-11  in  the  streets.  He  noticed  a  number  of 
new  magazine  hand  cameras,  all  of  which  required  that  the  plates  first  be  put  in  metal 
holders  before  being  loaded  in  the  camera.  As  a  rule  the  cameras  were  not  as  perfect  as  they 
might  be.  He  saw  in  Paris  lenses  with  aluminium  mounts,  which  lightened  their  weight 
astonishingly,  and  another  lens  so  fixed  that  lenses  of  different  focal  lengths  could  be 
adjusted  to  it.  He  saw  also  a  Pocket  Book  Camera  and  a  Book  Camera,  having  an  auto- 
matic shutter,  which  was  always  set.  Another  camera  was  in  the  form  of  a  watch.  He 
exhibited  a  very  neat  little  flash  light,  to  be  carried  in  the  pocket,  which  was  simple  yet 
very  effective.  It  could  be  re-charged  very  rapidly.  He  tried  a  Tisdell  &  Whittelsey  candle 
lamp,  but  found  the  heat  melted  the  tallow  so  that  it  would  run  down  and  out  of  the  lamp.  He 
ran  across  a  portable  ruby  kerosene  lamp,  which,  though  small,  was  safe  and  lasted  for  three 
hours  at  one  filling.  He  showed  specimens  of  different  papers,  some  for  transferring  like  the 
carbon  process,  and  others  transparent  (ferro  prussiate),  designed  to  be  pasted  on  glaaa. 
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Two  difFerent  kinds  of  aotinometers  were  shown  to  tell  how  long  to  print  the  carbon 
pictnres. 

He  found  sensitized  silk  was  prepared  and  sold  which  was  capable  of  making  quite 
artistic  prints.  It  is  sensitized  with  a  citrate  of  silver  solution.  He  showed  specimen  prints 
made  by  himself.  A.  peculiar  finder  was  exhibited  having  a  stereoscopic  lens  and  mirror 
fixed  at  45  degrees,  which  reversed  the  image  making  it  appear  in  the  natural  position. 
He  showed  a  Prazmowski  lens  which  he  ascertained  was  remarkable  for  its  covering  powers 
and  its  wide  angle.    A  very  small  lens  would  perfectly  cover  a  large  plate. 

From  Paris  he  went  to  Berlin;  there  it  was  cloudy  most  of  the  time,  and  very  poor 
weather  for  instantaneous  work.  He  discovered  in  Berlin  a  new  pneumatic  focusing  glass 
which,  when  pressed  against  the  glass  at  any  desired  point,  retained  its  position.  It  could 
be  easily  removed.  He  saw  a  oombination  silver  and  platinotype  paper,  which  prints  like 
silver  paper,  but  is  toned  with  a  platinum  solution.  A  novelty  shown  In  tripods  was  in 
the  form  of  an  umbrella;  it  was  painted  black  and  resembled  an  umbrella  perfectly,  and 
had  a  hooked-shaped  handle,  which  was  detached  when  it  was  opened  out  and  set  up.  It 
was  very  compact,  light,  and  strong. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks  the  meeting  went  into  executive  session.  A  communi- 
cation from  Mr.  F.  Ruppert,  resigning  his  position  as  Director,  was  read  and  accepted. 
Mr.  W.  F.  Hapgood,  the  editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  Society,  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

Mr.  F.  G.  Beach  reported  on  behalf  of  the  delegates,  appointed  by  the  society,  to  attend 
the  Conference  on  December  4th,  that  a  preliminary  meeting  had  been  held,  was  weU 
attended,  and  that  a  Constitution  and  By-Laws  were  adopted,  and  a  permanent  organization 
efiFected,  which  included  Mr.  T.  J.  Burton  as  Secretary,  and  himself  as  a  member  of  the 
council,  and  also  a  member  on  the  committee  on  Papers.  Dr.  Ely  Van  De  Warker,  of  Syra- 
cuse, was  elected  President.  The  organization  was  to  be  known  as  "  The  American  Photo^ 
graphic  Conference."  He  urged  the  members  of  the  society  to  enter  into  it  heartily,  stating 
that  it  was  to  be  a  national  affair,  and  one  worthy  of  being  encouraged. 

The  balance  of  the  meeting  was  occupied  in  the  passing  of  a  new  (the  fourth)'Constitution 
since  the  society  came  into  existence,  March,  1884,  or,  on  an  average,  a  new  Constitution  for 
each  one  and  one-half  years.  This  time  a  class  of  membership,  called  corresponding 
members,  is  abolished,  there  being  nowbut  three  classes,  Active,  Subscribing,  and  Honorary. 
Any  one,  whether  amateur  or  professional,  residing  out  of  the  city  may  become  subscribing 
members  and  have  many  privileges  but  not  the  right  to  vote.  The  annual  dues  for  this 
class  is  ten  dollars.  Other  provisions  prescribe  more  clearly  the  duties  of  officers  and 
committees.  Altogether  it  is  a  better  arranged  and  more  clearly  stated  Constitution  than 
any  the  society  has  heretofore  had.  Mr.  B.  A.  B.  Dayton  was  the  author,  and  was  honored 
with  a  vote  of  thanks. 

December  20th,  Smoking  (7oncer^— The  affair  was  very  successful.  The  entertainment 
comprised  lantern  slides,  music,  sleight-of-hand  tricks,  good  story-telling,  and  a  plentiful 
repast,  and  was  kept  up  till  a  late  hour.    It  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  the  participants. 

December  26th.  Exhibition  of  Lantern  Slides, — The  regular  monthly  exhibition  of  slides 
took  place  on  Friday  evening,  the  night  of  the  big  snow  storm.  An  audience  about  half 
the  usual  size,  including  half  a  dozen  ladies,  listened  appreciatively  to  Mr.  William  M. 
Murray,  as  he  described  the  views  of  "  Illustrated  Chicago,"  by  the  Chicago  Camera  Club, 
when  they  were  thrown  on  the  screen.  The  olu^  had  prepared  a  lecture  on  "  Chicago: 
Historical,  Picturesque,  and  Architectural."  Much  of  the  lecture  dwelt  on  the  dimensions 
of  the  buildings  and  the  extent  of  Chicago's  industries.  Only  slides  of  merit  and  of  special 
interest  were  shown.  Instead  of  reading  the  lecture  complete,  Mr.  Murray  read  parts  to 
correspond  to  the  views.  Maps  of  early  Chicago,  including  copies  of  early  pictures  were 
shown.  Other  views  covered  Chicago  before  the  fire,  picturesque  surf  pictures  along  the 
shore  and  parks,  many  of  the  tall  buildings,  some  of  the  principal  streets,  the  great  stock 
yards,  a  number  of  the  public  buildings  and  monuments,  and  views  in  the  different  parks, 
which  were  the  most  artistic  and  interesting.  A  photograph  of  Libby  Prison,  as  removed 
to  and  restored  at  Chicago,  was  quite  interesting.  The  square  inclosing  it  is  built  of 
granite,  something  like  the  parapet  of  a  castle.  The  quality  of  the  slides  was  not  up  to  the 
standard  of  the  Interchange  slides.  However,  the  interesting  facts  given  with  the  pictnres 
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presented  to  the  obeerver  a  very  good  idea  of  some  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the 
Qaeen  City  of  the  West.    The  World's  Fair  in  1893  came  in  for  a  display  towards  the  end. 

Following  the  Chicago  club's  set  of  slides  were  shown  the  1890-91  selected  set  by  the 
Syracuse  Camera  Clnb,  and  were  greatly  liked.  Mr.  A.  P.  Tates,  the  President  of  the  cluh, 
contributed  a  number  of  beautiful  and  well-selected  slides;  foreign  views  by  Mr.  John 
Winter  were  very  well  liked.  "  Resting  by  the  Roadside,"  by  Mr.  Wallace  Dickson  was  a 
very  pretty  landscape  study.  Views  of  the  Syracuse  salt  works  were  interesting.  **  Willow 
Glen/'  at  Skaneatelles,  N.  Y.,  by  Dr.  Clarke,  was  a  beautiful  tree  picture.  "  American 
Falls,  Niagara,"  by  Mr.  £.  C.  Howe,  was  an  excellent  slide  of  a  most  difficult  subject. 
There  were  many  other  views  of  interest;  altogether  the  collection  reflects  quite  favorably 
on  the  club,  and  will  accompany  very  appropriately  the  set  of  slides  by  the  New  York 
society  on  the  rounds  of  the  Interchange. 

yew  York  Camera  Club. — Informal  meetings  are  held  on  Monday  evenings.  A  special 
meeting  was  held  on  Thursday  evening,  December  18th,  at  which  Prof.  James  E.  Keeler 
of  the  Lick  Observatory  gave  a  lecture  on  **  Astronomical  Photography."  Prom  the  New 
York  Times  we  quote  an  interesting  account  of  what  wws  said: 

"  Prof.  Keeler  said  that  astronomical  photography  presented  few  difficulties  and  that  more 
knowledge  of  astronomy  was  required  than  of  photography  by  the  observer;  in  other  words, 
that  the  ratio  between  the  two  was  about  three  parts  of  astronomy  to  one  part  of  photography. 
If,  however,  a  photographer  should  attempt  to  photograph  a  star  he  would  find  that  his 
image  would  be  blurred,  owing  to  the  movement  of  the  object  during  the  exposure,  therefore 
it  was  necessary  that  the  instrument  must  be  kept  in  motion  in  keeping  with  the  motion  of 
the  star,  and  the  apparatus  for  photographing  stars,  therefore,  adjusted  to  meet  these 
difficulties.  The  usual  method  of  keeping  the  star  on  the  plate  in  photographing  was  by 
moving  the  telescope,  but  owing  to  the  size  of  the  instrument  at  the  Lick  Observatory  this 
was  impossible,  as  the  telescope  weighed  seven  tons.  The  plan  adopted,  therefore,  was  t-o 
make  the  plate  movable  by  means  of  turning  screws. 

"  When  the  photographer  wished  to  do  some  of  bis  work  the  thing  first  to  be  done  was  to 
move  the  big  telescope  so  that  a  lens  could  be  capped  over  the  end.  It  is  necessary  to  put 
on  a  different  lens  for  photographic  purposes,  and  it  happens  that  a  different  focus  is  obtained 
in  the  big  telescope.  The  dry  plate  is  therefore  placed  in  the  tube  nine  feet  from  the  eye 
piece,  a  hole  having  been  cut  in  it  for  that  purpose.  A  Seed-26-plate  is  used,  and  for  develop- 
ment the  ordinary  pyro  and  potash.  The  developer  is  used  very  weak  and  plenty  of  time 
given  to  bring  out  the  image.  When  the  plate  is  developed  the  operator  has  to  go  it  in  a 
blind  sort  of  fashion,  as  the  smaller  star  images  will  not  appear  till  the  developing  work  is 
done. 

'*  Smaller  stars  than  can  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye  are  located  on  the  dry  plate  and 
brought  out  by  development.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  effect  to  the  eye  in  looking 
at  a  star  is  immediate,  and  the  light  seen  as  sharp  as  is  possible,  but  when  the  rays  are 
directed  on  a  plate  the  light  is  cumulative  and  increases  on  the  image  till  enough  light  is 
gained  to  fix  the  star,  and  of  course  on  development  it  is  brought  out  clearly.  The  clear  air 
at  Mount  Hamilton  makes  it  more  desirable  for  the  uses  of  photography,  and  many  pictures 
are  taken  there.  They  are  mostly  small  stars,  however,  and  the  photographs  are  made  for 
the  purpose  of  measurements.  The  photographs  of  the  planets  are  more  difficult  to  secure 
to  good  advantage  and  are  not  so  useful  as  the  drawings.  The  reason  is  owing  to  the  refrac- 
tion in  the  atmosphere.  Some  fairly-good  pictures  have,  however,  been  made  of  Jupiter 
and  Saturn,  and  this  winter  pictures  of  Mars  will  be  taken. 

''Prof.  Keeler  showed  pictures  of  the  planets  and  the  moon,  as  well  as  drawings  to 
illustrate  the  difference  between  the  two.  The  outer  ring  of  Saturn,  which  was  not 
discovered  till  the  big  Lick  telescope  was  turned  on  the  planet,  does  not  show  in  the 
photograph.  The  pictures  of  the  Milky  Way,  which  Prof.  Keeler  has  in  his  collection  of 
lantern  slides,  are  most  excellent,  and  are  the  best  ever  taken.  The  hundreds  of  stars 
shown  on  the  picture  are  none  of  them  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Another  interesting  series 
were  photographs  of  the  corona  of  the  sun  taken  during  eclipses.  One,  in  particular, 
showed  the  peculiar  rays  of  the  corona  noticed  last  year  in  South  America. 

"  The  photographs  of  the  planet  Jupiter  showed  plainly  the  different  positions  of  the 
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spots  and  bands  on  the  surfaoe  of  the  planet  which  demonstrate  that  they  are  constantly 
chanf^ing  and  that  probably  the  surface  of  Jupiter  is  a  mass  of  changing  matter.  Moon 
pictures  thrown  on  the  screen  were  as  excellent  as  any  that  have  been  made.  Prof.  Draper 
of  this  city  took  the  first  moon  picture  in  1S40,  and  thousands  taken  since,  while  of  course 
much  better,  owing  to  the  primitive  state  of  photography  in  those  days,  have  not  practically, 
from  an  astronomic  standpoint,  been  of  much  aid.  The  best  of  the  moon  and  planet 
pictures,  however,  give  about  the  same  appearance  that  would  be  given  through  a  telescope 
about  half  the  size  of  the  one  used  in  making  the  photographic  specimen. 

**  It  took  Dr.  Draper  twenty  minutes  to  get  his  picture  of  the  moon  by  the  old  daguerreo- 
type process.  Indeed,  it  is  said  that  Daguerre  himself  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
secure  a  picture  of  the  moon.  George  Bond  of  Harvard  College,  ten  years  later,  made  some 
very  excellent  pictures  of  the  moon.  The  discovery  of  the  collodion  process  aided  in 
making  star  photography  more  successful. 

"  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  better  photos  are  obtained  through  the  smaller  telescopes 
than  through  the  big  ones.  Photographing  stars,  especially  the  small  one»,  is  tedious  work, 
as  in  some  cases  the  exposure  must  last  for  several  hours.  During  all  that  time  the  plate 
or  telescope  must  be  moved  so  that  the  image  of  the  star  will  continue  in  one  place.  The 
exposure  for  a  star  of  the  sixteenth  magnitude  is  two  hours,  and  only  one  at  a  time  can  be 
secured  unless  the  stars  happen  to  be  of  the  same  magnitude,  so  that  getting  clusters  is 
particularly  long  and  tedious  in  its  operation. 

"  In  procuring  the  photographic  star  pictures,  often  what  is  known  as  the  trailing  process 
is  followed,  that  is,  the  plate  is  exposed  to  the  star,  and  then  no  attempt  is  made  to  fix  the 
image  in  one  place,  but  it  passes  along  over  the  plate,  making  a  trail.  A  number  of  trails 
can,  of  course,  be  got  on  one  plate,  and  then  be  studied  out  and  measured  afterward.  The 
exposures  for  planets  are  short — that  of  a  sun  spot  taken  in  Paris  was  about  as  lightning-like 
as  possible,  the  shutter  being  attached  to  the  strongest  kind  of  a  spring.  The  exposure  for 
the  moon  takes  about  a  quarter  of  a  second,  and  that  for  Jupiter  about  four  seconds. 

**  People  who  visit  the  Lick  Observatory  often  ask  very  remarkable  questions  in  regard  to 
the  telescope,  as  well  as  to  the  methods  of  photographing  the  stars.  The  covering  of  the 
observatory  is  made  of  three-inch  steel  plates,  and,  of  course,  is  arranged  so  that  a  plate  can 
be  moved  to  allow  the  telescope  to  point  to  any  part  of  the  heavens.  A  visitor  who 
happened  into  the  observatory,  when  all  the  plates  were  closed,  asked  most  earnestly  if  the 
steel  plates  were  transparent.  A  frequent  question  asked  in  regard  to  star  photographing  is 
if  a  flash  light  is  not  used  to  make  the  exposure.  There  is  an  old  saying  that  intelligent 
men  are  the  first  to  lose  their  wits  when  entering  an  astronomical  observatory,  and  seem  to 
forget  the  simplest  laws.    Many  cases  of  this  have  been  noticed  at  the  Lick  institution." 

PogUU  Pftotographic  Club, — This  little  club,  which  is  limited  to  thirty  members,  still 
continues  in  a  flourishing  condition,  under  its  able  President  and  Secretary,  Mr.  Randall 
Spaulding  and  Dr.  J.  Max  Mueller. 

The  November  and  July  Albums,  with  their  note-books,  have  lately  passed  through  our 
hands.  From  the  latter  we  find  Mr.  Hansmann  has  won  in  the  July  Album  the  first  prize, 
both  for  artistic  and  technical  merit,  and  any  one  who  has  seen  his  beautiful "  Cloud  Study  " 
will  agree  that  he  well  deserved  them. 

In  the  November  Album,  in  our  opinion.  No.  80,  "A  Sunny  Kitchen,"  by  Miss 
Eddy,  ranks  the  best  for  artistic  merit,  and  No.  69,  "  Portrait  of  W.  D.  Howell,"  by  Mr. 
Chase,  for  technical  work. 

Among  the  eighty-six  photographs  exhibited  in  this  Album,  those  especially  deserving 
of  praise  are :  Three  fine  surf  views  at  Block  Island,  by  Mr.  Prentiss,  one  of  which  is  so 
especially  good  that,  as  a  member  of  the  club  remarks,  "  Can  hear  the  boom  !  " 

Mr.  Hansmann  is  represented  by  two  excellent  sepia  platinotypes.  One  can  always 
count  on  Mr.  Hansmann  for  fine  platinum  prints. 

On  the  first  page  of  the  Album  we  find  a  pretty  bit  by  Miss  Clarkson,  "  The  Old  Story," 
in  which  a  young  couple  are  seen  courting  over  a  gate,  and  making  the  most  of  the  sunset 
hour. 

Miss  GiUender,  who  may  always  be  relied  upon  for  good  work,  gives  us  a  very  pretty 
thing  in  No.  9,  "  A  Wash-tub  Reverie."    The  pose  of  the  figure  in  this  is  excellent.    Mr. 
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W.  H.  Walmsley,  noted  in  the  olub  for  his  beantifal  bromide  prints,  sends  ns  this  montli  a 
tasty  little  view  in  a  silver  print,  entitled,  "  At  the  Ford." 

Another  charming  landscape,  so  soft  and  atmospheric  that  one  would  almost  imagine  it  to 
be  taken  from  an  oil  painting,  is  **  West  Entrance  to  S.  O.  Field  Club  House,''  by  Mr.  Martin. 
From  Mr.  Graves  we  have  two  fine  photogravures,  which  some  of  us  may  remember  having 
seen  in  the  Photographic  Times.    "  Palm  House  "  and  "  Road  and  River  "  are  the  titles. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Walmsley,  who  has  given  us  so  many  interesting  scenes  of  camp  life  at  Lake 
George,  has  done  it  this  time  most  certainly  in  "  Who  is  Who  ?  "  A  rear  view,  which  repre- 
sents ten  young  men,  all  standing  with  their  backs  toward  the  camera  and  who  are  dressed 
so  much  alike  that  even  if  one  knew  them  it  would  indeed  be  hard  to  tell ''  Who  is  Who/* 

"  The  Garden  Gate,''  by  Miss  E.  P.  Needles,  the  two  hunting  scenes,  by  Dr.  Mueller, 
and  four  foreign  views,  by  Mr.  Spaulding,  are  also  well  worthy  of  mention. 

THE  REAL  AND  THE  IDEAL. 

The  interest  taken  in  Miss  Barnes's  remarks  on  the  different  phases  of  photography  was 
especially  marked  at  the  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Section  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  in 
December,  by  a  large  and  appreciative  audience.  We  give  herewith  reports  of  the  meeting 
from  the  Brooklyn  journals.  The  Brooklyn  THmes  said:  "  A  regular  meeting  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Department  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  was  held  last,  evening  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Young  ^en's  Christian  Association,  Fulton  Street,  President  Black  in  the  chair.  The 
department  is  preparing  for  a  print  exhibition  in  the  spring,  and  is  otherwise  displaying 
much  activity,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  fire  at  the  Institute  Building  has  tem- 
porarily interfered  with  the  '  dark-room '  operations  of  the  society. 

**  The  special  paper  at  last  niglit's  meeting  was  on  '  The  Real  and  the  Ideal '  in  photo- 
graphic art,  which  was  read  by  Miss  Catherine  Weed  Barnes,  of  Albany,  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Ambbican  Amatbub  Photoobaphbb,  and  a  very  successful  connoisseur  in 
the  field  of  photography.  Miss  Barnes  advocated  high  ideals  in  photography  and  justly 
rebuked  those  who  are  inclined  to  make  an  insignificant  toy  of  the  camera,  without  thinking 
that  admirable  results  are  only  to  be  had  by  the  exercise  of  the  utmost  patience  and 
application.  Miss  Barnes  remarked  that '  what  is  real  to  one  is  another's  ideal,  and,  besides 
our  mental  focus  is  constantly  changing,  the  real  and  the  ideal  are  interchangeable  and,  as 
the  latter  constantly  escapes  us,  so  the  former  is  never  our  own,  for  with  every  human  being 
there  is  a  new  way  of  looking  at  a  subject.  In  camera  work  the  ideal  of  to-day  becomes 
the  real  of  to-morrow  until  it  grows  so  old  that  it  is  young  again  and  appears  as  a  new 
discovery.  How  can  we  call  photography  a  new  thing  when  in  Assyrian  ruins  is  found 
what  might  be  called  the  germ  of  the  modern  photographic  lens?  But  the  world  moves  fast 
in  this  nineteenth  century,  and  the  last  decade  has  witnessed  progress  in  camera  work  alone 
which  would  not  have  been  believed  possible  when  Daguerre,  Talbot,  and  other  pioneers 
dug  the  furrows  where  modern  photography  germinated  and  is  growing  to  perfection.' 

"Speaking  of  portrait  studies  and  figure  compositions,  Miss  Barnes  said:  'A  fancy 
photograph  is  not  a  portrait,  any  more  than  a  fancy  painting,  and  the  photographer  in  this 
work  is  just  as  much  at  liberty  as  the  painter  to  carry  out  his  artistic  taste,  but,  while  he 
cannot  make  such  decided  alterations  in  his  model  as  the  painter,  I  hold  he  is  entitled  to 
use  any  and  every  means  in  his  power  to  make  his  picture  a  success.  A  painter  often 
alters  entire  features  in  a  face,  or  decidedly  changes  the  figure,  and  that  is  considered 
perfectly  allowable.  In  purely  fancy  work  the  photographer  should  be  permitted  the  same 
privilege  without  question,  but  with  portraits,  pure  and  simple,  the  likeness  should  be 
thought  of  first;  that  is,  then,  the  main  thing.  This  is  a  matter  which  demands  consider- 
ation, now  the  camera  is  entering  on  the  broad  field  of  work  once  thought  beyond  its 
province— book  illustration.  Do  not,  my  fellow-workers,  allow  the  camera  to  be  under- 
valued any  more  than  the  palette  and  brush.  In  laying  the  latter  aside  I  did  not  consider 
that  I  was  entering  on  a  lower  branch  of  work,  that  the  one  was  any  more  art  than  the  other.' 
Miss  Barnes  finds  photography  '  like  an  enchanted  garden,  where  one  is  continually  meeting 
the  unexpected  and  wonderful.'  The  speaker  urged  severe  study  of  the  practical  elements 
as  well  as  a  realization  of  true  sentiment  and  the  higher  requirements  of  art. 

'*  Following  was  an  exhibition,  by  the  aid  of  the  lantern,  of  some  of  Miss  Barnes's 
most  interesting  photographs,  including  the  '  Enoch  Arden '  pictures,  so  widely  praised. 
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Many  other  beautifal  photographs  by  members  of  the  department  were  shown  upon  the 
screen,  and  the  meeting;  closed  with  an  informal  social  conference." 

The  Brooklyn  Citizen  said:  " The  monthly  meeting  of  the  department  of  photography  of 
the  Brooklyn  Institute  was  held  in  the  class-room  of  the  Toang  Men's  Christian  Association, 
502  Fulton  Street,  last  evening,  about  two  hundred  being  present.  President  Alexander 
Black  presided.  Secretary  Goold  W.  Hart  recorded.  During  the  short  business  session  the 
matter  of  making  a  collection  of  photographic  stereopticon  slides  to  be  sent  out  oyer  the 
country  for  exhibition  came  up.  Dr.  Lewis  E.  Meeker,  chairman  of  the  committee,  reported 
that  the  committee  was  working  along  bravely,  and  that  so  far,  two  contributions  had  been 
received  from  the  members  of  the  department.  Dr.  Meeker,  who  is  a  man  of  hustling 
abilities,  evidently  did  not  like  this  and  expressed  very  plainly  that  if  the  department  did 
not  help  finish  the  collection  during  the  next  decade  the  connnittee  would  consider  the 
contract  void.  Dr.  Meeker  was  pacified  with  promises  of  immediate  relief,  and  President 
Black  introduced  at  length  Miss  Catherine  Weed  Barnes,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  said  to  be  one 
of  the  finest  amateur  photographers  in  the  country.  She  si)oke  on  '  The  Real  and  the  Ideal 
in  Photographic  Art.'  What  is  real  in  art  to  one.  Miss  Barnes  said,  is  the  ideal  of  another 
and  vice  versa.  They  are  interchangeable.  In  camera  work  what  appears  the  ideal  to-day 
becomes  the  real  to-morrow,  and  then  common-place  where  it  so  remains,  until  brought  to 
tlie  fore  again  when  it  is  once  more  the  ideal.  The  time  is  fast  going,  the  lecturer  claimed, 
when  it  will  be  considered  lunacy  to  undertake  amateur  photography.  There  are  a  class  of 
photographers  who  think  that  a  snap  camera  is  about  the  height  of  photographic  ambition. 
This  class,  unfortunately,  is  numerous,  and,  what  is  worse,  they  are  content  with  almost 
anything  in  the  shape  of  a  photo  badly  focused  or  otherwise.  These,  Miss  Barnes  claims, 
have  their  counterpart  in  the  daubers  in  art.  Miss  Barnes  takes  the  papers.  What  is  more 
Miss  Barnes  keeps  a  scrap-book  in  which  she  inserts  all  cuttings  from  the  aforesaid  papers 
relating  to  the  photographic  art,  and,  occasionally.  Miss  Barnes  reads  her  ncrap-book  and 
she  is  deeply  pained  to  find  among  other  scraps  that  there  are  some  in  which  the  funny 
man  has  laid  bold  of  the  art  most  beloved  and  dear  to  her,  to  wit,  amalteur  photography, 
and  her  soul  rises  in  indignation  at  the  injustice.  Amateur  photography,  according  to  Miss 
Barnes,  is  a  thing  most  sacred.  If  your  heretofore  rational  friend  suddenly  takes  it  into  his 
head  to  purchase  a  snap  camera  and  go  prancing  about  like  an  idiot  seeking  what  he  may 
devour,  from  your  choicest  bric-lt-brac  to  your  own  physiognomy,  let  him  alone,  he  is  in  the 
pursuit  of  art  and  should  by  no  means  be  hindered.  Above  all  should  he  be  free  from  the 
contaminating  scribble  of  the  newspaper  reporter  and  the  funny  man.  There  is  nothing 
funny  about  amateur  photography,  Absolutely  nothing.  Miss  Barnes  closed  her  lecture  with 
remarks  on  arranging  subjects,  developing  negatives  and  printing  them.  After  the  lecture 
several  fine  photographs  were  shown  by  means  of  a  stereopticon.'* 

The  Postal  Photographic  Club.— -This  club,  whose  membership  is  now  full  again,  8h5w 
by  their  December  Album,  which  has  just  come  to  us,  together  with  the  August  number,  a 
marked  improvement.  Referring  to  this  in  his  report  the  Secretary  writes :  "  We  have  two 
exhibits  in  this  Album  which  deserve  more  than  passing  notice.  The  first  one  is  the 
"  Christmas  "  exhibit  of  Miss  Clarkson  (by  the  way,  the  only  one  besides  that  of  Mr.  Le 
Breton).  This  exhibit,  for  artistic  posing  and  technical  excellence  surpasses  anything,  in 
my  opinion,  we  have  had  the  pleasure  to  enjoy  in  any  of  the  previous  Albums.  The  other 
one  is  that  of  H.  S.  Philips  I  Truly,  our  club  shows  a  progress  remarkable  in  its  excellence." 
One  of  Mr.  Le  Breton's  Christmas  studies,  that  the  Secretary  refers  to,  occupies  the  first 
page  in  the  Album.  It  is  a  fine  California  view,  showing  some  of  her  noble  trees  on  a 
river's  bank,  with  a  snow-capped  mountain  in  the  distance,  and  for  which  he  has  selected  the 
beautiful  and  appropriate  quotation,  '*  Earth  with  her  thousand  voices  praises  Gh>d."  Mr. 
Philips's  two  portrait  studies,  which  are  also  good  studies  in  grouping,  are  very  artistic; 
one  represents  "  Four  Generations,"  the  other  "  The  Bridesmaids."  He  tells  us  that  in  order 
to  secure  the  white  background  in  these,  and  which  is  so  effective,  he  fastened  a  white  sheet 
on  the  side  of  the  house,  stretching  it  until  he  obtained  a  perfectly  smooth  surface. 

Perhaps  what  should  have  been  mentioned  first  of  all  in  this  Album,  especially  for  technical 
excellence,  is  a  remarkable  clever  surf  view  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Prentiss.  The  light  on  the  spray 
as  the  surf  dashes  against  the  rocks  Is  a  study  for  an  artist.  From  Miss  E.  S.  Needles  we 
have  a  obarming  picture  of  "  At  the  Well,"  in  which  we  see  the  same  young  lady,  who 
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poeed  for  her,  in  the  heautiful  and  highly  artistic  composition,  called  "The  Wayside 
Fountain,"  which  is  reproduced  in  the  Times  Annual  of  1891.  Mr.  B.  H.  Graves  gives  us 
two  fine  examples  in  platinum  printing,  and  Miss  Gillender  three  very  pretty  silver  prints. 
There  are  many  others  whose  work  is  well  worthy  of  mention,  especially  the  foreign  views 
of  Mr.  Spaulding,  "A  Counterfeit  Presentment,"  hy  Mr.  Chase,  and  "  Studio  Artist,"  by 
the  new  member,  Mr.  Stanton,  but  space  will  not  permit  to  do  justice  to  all. 

Those  who  received  prizes  in  the  August  Album,  were:  Miss  Qillender,  on  her  beautiful 
platinotype,  "When  Spring  Comes  Laughing ";  Mr.  Graves,  for  "Entrance  Llewellyn 
Park  ";  and  Mr.  Pulsford,  for  his  artistic  little  bit,  "  Carrying  Home  the  Milk." 

Boston  Cainera  Club. — Through  the  kindness  of  the  New  York  Camera  Club,  the  inter- 
esting exhibit  of  photo-mechanical  prints  recently  on  view  in  Kew  York  has  been  on 
exhibition  at  the  rooms  of  the  Boston  Club,  where  it  has  attracted  much  favorable  attention 
and  comment.  The  exhibition  was  pleasantly  opened  to  the  public  by  an  instructive  talk 
on  the  various  methods  by  Mr.  Coc%yne,  who  was  followed  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Currier  in  some  of 
his  always  delightful  recitations.  Other  exercises  of  a  light  and  pleasing  nature  followed, 
and  the  entertainment  closed  with  a  lantern  slide  exhibition.  Of  the  exhibition  itself 
nothing  but  praise  can  be  written.  The  exhibits,  almost  without  exception,  reach  high 
water  mark  in  illustrative  methods,  and  they  must  have  been  a  revelation  to  many  of  the 
artistic  possibilities  of  the  newer  school  of  photographic  illustration  methods  which  has 
already  assumed  so  prominent  a  position  in  book  and  magaaine  illustration. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  club  was  held  Monday  evening,  January  5th.  Several 
important  changes  in  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  proposed  by  Mr.  Wm.  G.  Reed,  were 
adopted,  and  the  following  ofiicers  elected  for  1891 :  President,  Henry  N.  Sweet;  Vice- 
Presidents,  Francis  Blake,  G.  M.  Morgan,  and  S.  Henry  Hooper;  Secretary,  Iklward  F. 
Wilder;  Treasurer,  F.  Alcott  Pratt;  Librarian,  John  C.  Lee;  Executive  Committee,  the 
abo7e-named  officers  and  C.  E.  Davis,  Jr.,  B.  A.  Bullock,  John  G.  Hubbard,  Chas.  H. 
Currier,  and  O.  A.  Eames. 

Various  routine  reports  were  read  and  accepted.  After  the  business  meeting,  lunch  was 
served  in  the  studio. 

California  Cainera  Club. — A  delightful  entertainment  was  given  by  the  club  in  Metropol- 
itan Hall,  San  Francisco,  Wednesday  evening,  December  3d,  comprising  an  illustrated 
lecture,  entitled  "An  Evening  Among  the  Lowlands  and  Highlands  of  Scotland,"  kindly 
loaned  by  Dr.  C.  H.  Steele,  and  recitals  and  music  by  Mrs.  Henry  P.  Carleton,  Miss  Jessie 
Anderson,  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Stewart,  all  of  which  were  received  with  great  enthusiasm  by  the 
large  audience. 

Uoboken  (Camera  Club. — ^The  second  annual  exhibition  and  reception  held  Thursday 
evening,  December  4th,  proved  a  most  successful  and  enjoyable  affair.  The  committee  in 
charge  worked  most  zealously  to  make  the  event  a  noteworthy  one  in  the  annals  of  the 
club,  and  the  general  sentiment  was  that  they  succeeded  most  signally.  The  programme 
was  varied  and  entertaining,  and  included  music,  recitations,  a  lantern  slide  exhibit  of 
Yosemite  Valley  and  African  views,  and  dancing.  The  rooms  were  tastefully  decorated, 
and  the  walls  were  hung  with  prints  made  by  members  of  the  club. 

At  the  recent  annual  competition,  prizes  were  awarded  as  follows:  Class  A— 1st,  William 
Allen;  2d,  Alex.  Beckers;  3d,  F.  A.  Muench.  Class  B— 1st,  Wm.  Allen;  2d,  F.  A.  Muenoh; 
3d,  Geo.  H.  Steljes.     Class  C— 1st,  F.  A.  Muench;  2d,  Geo.  H.  Steljes;  3d,  Wm.  Allen. 

The  club  has  recently  purchased  a  commodious  and  conveniently  located  building,  which 
is  now  being  remodeled  into  a  club-house,  with  the  intention  of  making  it  as  completely 
and  conveniently  appointed  as  any  club-rooms  in  the  country. 

Tfie  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia, — An  Exhibition  of  Photographs,  by  members 
of  the  society,  is  to  be  held  between  January  5th  and  10th,  from  which  "Honor  Pictures  " 
are  to  be  selected.  "  Southern  Germany  and  the  Tyrol,"  by  Dr.  Charles  L.  Mitchell,  is  the 
title  of  an  exhibition  of  lantern  slides  to  be  held  January  8th,  at  the  lecture  room  of  the 
Franklin  Institute.    It  will  doubtless  be  very  interesting. 

Vienna  International  Photographic  Exhibition, — An  exhibition  is  to  be  held  next  spring, 
April  30  to  May  31, 1891,  under  the  patronage  of  Archduchess  Maria  Theresia.  Photographs 
for  the  exhibition  (which  it  is  said  will  be  very  fine)  should  be  sent  before  February  18, 1891, 
to  Mr.  Alfred  SUegUtz,  14  East  60th  Street,  New  York. 
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lul.  They  are  made  of  cloth,  rubber,  or  leather,  the  latter  being  the 
most  preferable  for  several  reasons.  The  length  when  pulled  out 
to  its  fullest  extent  should  be  at  least  three  times  the  length  of  the 
base  line  (or  longest  side)  of  the  plate  for  which  the  camera  is 
intended.  This  will  allow  long  focus  lenses  to  be  used,  and  the 
camera  better  adapted  to  enlarging,  copying,  etc.  The  inside  of  the 
bellows  must  be  black  and  the  body  thick  enough  to  prevent  any 
ray  of  light  penetrating  through  it.  Care  should  be  exercised  to 
prevent  any  dust  collecting  in  the  interior  ;  the  very  act  of  pulling 
or  racking  out  would  tend  to  disturb  it,  and  thereby  give  rise  to  pin 
holes  on  the  sensitive  plate,  or  slow  the  lens  by  stopping  the  trans- 
mission of  light,  and  by  the  dust  particles  reflecting  light  cause  fog. 
Dusting  out  cannot  be  too  frequently  indulged  in.  As  bellows  can 
be  procured  from  the  dealers  at  a  much  less  cost  and  better  than  the 
amateur  can  make  them,  therefore  no  direction  for  making  them 
will  be  given  here. 

Benzene  or  Benzole — C«H«  =  78 — Commercially  benzole  is  obtained 
from  coal  tar  oil,  of  which  it  is  the  most  volatile  constituent.  It  is 
a  clear  white  solid  which  melts  at  42°  F.  to  a  clear  limpid  liquid 
having  a  peculiar  and  rather  pleasant  smell.  It  boils  at  177°  F., 
and  the  vapor  burns  with  a  bright  and  smoky  flame.  Not  soluble 
in  water,  but  dissolves  freely  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  oil  of  turpentine. 
It  is  an  excellent  solvent  for  caoutchouc  and  gutta  percha  and  dis- 
solves fats  and  oil  with  great  facility. 

Benzoate  of  Ammonia — Has  again  been  revived  as  an  ingredient  of 
the  toning  bath,  giving  to  albumen  prints  violet  black  tones.  A 
good  formula  for  the  bath  is  : 

Distilled  water 100  parts. 

Benzoate  of  ammonia 4  or  5  parts. 

Chloride  of  gold i  part. 

This  solution  should  stand  at  least  twenty-four  hours  before  using. 
It  is  a  toning  solution  that  is  worth  trying,  especially  by  those 
amateurs  who  are  unable  to  obtain  anything  darker  than  a  brick 
red  color  on  their  albumen  prints. 

Benzoic  Acid — C.HsCOjH — Exists  naturally  in  several  balsams  and 
gum  resins.  Prepared  by  sublimation  or  oxidation  of  a  good  many 
and  variety  of  organic  bodies.  It  melts  at  248°  F.,  and  sublimes  at 
a  /jttle  above  that.  Dissolves  in  about  200  parts  of  cold  and  25  parts 
oi  b;)iling  water,  and  with  great  facility  in  alcohol.    As  an  addition 
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^o  the  toning  bath  it  gives  beautiful  warm  violet  tones.  The  fol- 
lowing I  have  found  good  for  this  purpose  : 

Distilled  water i,ooo  c.  c,  34  oz. 

Soda  carbonate 5  grammes,  i  dram,    lyigrs. 

Acid,  benzoic  10  grammes,  2  drams,  34^  grs. 

Chloride  of  gold  (brown),  i  gramme,  isigrs. 

The  benzoic  acid  being  lighter  than  water,  therefore,  it  is  necessary, 
by  frequent  shaking,  to  combine  it  with  the  other  ingredients  of 
the  bath. 

Berlin  Process — Consists  in  coating  the  reverse  side  of  a  soft,  thin, 
but  full  of  detail,  negative,  with  Hance's  ground  glass  substitute, 
which  gives  extremely  soft  and  beautiful  prints. 

Bichromate  Disease — A  troublesome  and  oftentimes  serious  disease 
affecting  all  parts  of  the  body  exposed  to  contact  with  bichromate 
of  potash,  either  in  the  solid  or  liquid  form.  With  the  latter  form 
contact  with  an  abraded  surface  is  followed  by  tingling  or  smart- 
ing, heat  or  soreness  at  some  small  spot  on  the  finger  or  hand.  Con- 
tinued exposure  by  dipping  the  hand  in  a  solution  or  handling  the 
dry  salt  increases  the  effect  and  excoriation.  Obstinate  in  their 
character  appear  these  constitutional  symptoms — eczema  or  psoria- 
ses  on  the  hands,  in  the  flexures  of  the  joints  and  in  different  parts 
of  the  body.  Oftentimes  boils,  hard  and  painful  and  obstinately 
slow,  make  their  appearance.  Frequent  crops  of  these  appear  with- 
out any  apparent  cause.  The  fine  dust  arising  from  the  friction  of 
the  crystals  inhaled  by  the  nose  or  mouth,  even  in  very  minute 
quantities,  often  gives  rise  to  a  distressing  and  obstinate  catarrh,  and 
workmen  in  factories  where  the  bichromate  is  manufactured  have 
been  known  to  lose  the  septum  of  the  nose.  The  obstinacy  of  the 
disease  is  characteristic,  and  the  person's  life  is  rendered  miserable 
for  a  long  time  by  its  persistency  and  liability  to  return.  The 
greatest  care  is  therefore  necessary  in  handling  this  salt,  whether  in 
its  dry  state  or  in  solution.  In  sensitizing  one  should  always  use 
India  rubber  gloves,  and  above  all  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  all  excesses 
in  living.  During  development  expose  the  hands  as  little  as  possi- 
ble to  the  bichromate,  especially  so  in  winter,  when  the  hands  are 
liable  to  be  chapped,  for  the  poisonous  action  of  the  salt  is  rapid 
and  disastrous.  M.  Beaumois,  an  operator  of  more  than  usual  expe- 
rience, recommends  the  daily  use  of  the  following  mixture,  which 
he  employs  with  success  upon  his  own  hands : 

Glycerine i  oz. 

Carbolic  acid,  c.  p 10  drops- 
Water  2^  or,. 
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BiCHROMATiZED  Gelatine — Combining  gelatine  with  a  solution  of  bi- 
chromate of  ammonia  or  potash,  Poitevin  discovered  that  gelatine 
treated  with  bichromate  of  potash  lost  its  smelling  properties  after 
it  had  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  light,  and  that  those  parts  not 
influenced  by  the  action  of  light  still  retained  them.  This  discovery 
of  Poitevin  was  the  beginning  of  modern  heliography.  In  the  last 
few  years  the  processes  founded  on  Poitevin's  discovery  have  under- 
gone many  most  important  improvements,  and  numerous  are  the 
processes  now  in  vogue.  Consult  "  History  and  Handbook  of  Pho- 
tography," by  Gaston  Tissandier  ;  VogeFs  "  Progress,"  and  Bur- 
ton's "  Photo-  Mechanical  Printing  Processes,"  etc. 

Bichloride  of  Mercury — HgCla«=  271 — Well  known  as  corrosive  sub- 
limate. Usually  prepared  by  subliming  a  mixture  of  mercuric  sul- 
phate and  common  salt  in  equal  parts  and  crystallizing.  Colorless 
crystals,  soluble  in  15  parts  of  cold,  and  in  2  parts  of  hot  water. 
The  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  ammonium  chloride  to  the  cold 
water  increases  its  power  to  dissolve  the  mercuric  salt.  It  is  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  is  a  violent  poison.  In  photography  cor- 
rosive sublimate  is  largely  used  to  intensify  thin  negatives.  The 
negative  is  soaked  in  a  saturated  solution  until  it  turns  white 
(owing  to  the  formation  of  calomel — HgiCU — and  the  silver  chlo- 
ride), and  then  washed  and  placed  in  a  bath  of  a  weak  solution  of 
ammonia  or  strong  sulphite  of  soda,  etc.,  until  it  assumes  a  black 
color. 

Biconcave — Lat.  bis,  and  concavo^  hollow — hollow  on  both  sides. 
Frequently  called  double  concave.  Unlike  double  or  biconvex 
lenses,  biconcave  have  only  virtual  foci,  whatever  the  distance  of 
the  object. 

Biconvex — Lat.  bis^  and  convexus^  to  bring  together — Lenses  whose  two 
surfaces  are  spherical.  The  centers  of  these  surfaces  are  called 
centers  of  curvatures,  and  the  right  line  which  passes  through 
these  two  centers  is  the  principal  axis.  Biconvex  lenses  have 
the  same  kind  of  foci  as  concave  mirrors,  that  is  real  and  virtual 
foci. 

Binocular  Camera — Stereoscopic  cameras  are  sometimes  so  called. 

Black  Process  with  Iron,  Colas' — Useful  to  produce  a  drawing  on 
yellow  tracing  paper  so  as  to  give  a  more  suitable  copy  to  photo- 
graph from.  Coat  with  a  fine  sponge  a  hard,  well  sized  paper  with 
water  300  parts,  gelatine  10  parts,  perchloride  of  iron  (dry)  20  parts, 
tartaric  acid  10  parts,  persulphate  of  zinc  10  parts,  and  dry  in  a 
dark  room.  When  dry  expose  the  tracing  until  the  greenish  yellow 
tint   of  the   paper  has   disappeared,  except   where   covered  by  the 
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opaque  lines.  Development  is  effected  in  a  bath  made  by  dissolving 
20  parts  of  gallic  acid  in  200  parts  of  alcohol  and  r,ooo  parts  of 
water.     When  developed  wash  in  plenty  of  clear  water. 

Black  and  White  Negatives — Most  of  the  mechanical  printing  pro- 
cesses require  negatives  of  much  greater  density  than  is  desirable 
or  necessary  in  negatives  used  for  printing  on  sensitized  paper. 
Negatives  known  as  black  and  white  have  all  the  detail  of  lines  and 
letters  reproduced  with  perfect  sharpness,  and  the  high  lights  so 
intensely  black  that  the  light  is  prevented  from  penetrating  through 
on  the  bichromatized  gelatine  plate  beneath.  Until  within  a  few 
years  the  operators  of  the  wet  collodion  process  denied  that  black 
and  white  negatives  could  be  produced  upon  dry  or  gelatine  plates. 
But  that  excellent  negatives  of  this  character  have  been  made  upon 
the  dry  plate  cannot  now  be  denied.  For  a  concise  treatment  of 
this  process  consult  Burbank's  "  Photographic  Negative." 

Black  Varnish — As  has  been  stated  before,  asphaltum  forms  the  basis 
of  most  of  the  black  varnishes.  But  it  has  the  decided  disadvantage 
of  dissolving  when  hypo  is  used.  An  inferior  article,  good  when 
hypo  is  used,  however,  can  be  prepared  by  adding  ivory  black  to  an 
ordinary  varnish. 

Blacking — The  interiors  of  all  cameras,  dark  slides  and  lens  tubes 
require  to  be  coated  with  a  dead  black  to  prevent  reflection  of  light 
upon  the  sensitive  plate,  thereby  sometimes  causing  fog.  There  are 
several  methods  for  doing  this.  Grinding  up  with  Japanese  gold 
size,  ivory  or  lamp  black,  or  the  soot  formed  by  burning  camphor, 
or  lamp  black  in  large  quantities  mixed  with  brown  Japan  and  then 
properly  diluted  with  turpentine,  give  a  dead  black.  Coating  the 
wood,  etc.,  with  a  strong  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  when 
dry  brushing  it  over  with  a  solution  of  tannin  or  a  decoction  of 
logwood.  Several  applications  of  these  are  sometimes  required. 
For  blacking  lens  mounts  other  methods  are  employed.  Where  it  will 
not  be  touched  by  the  fingers  the  best  and  most  lasting  method  is 
by  mixing  fine  lampblack  with  lacquer,  and  giving  the  heated  mount 
two  or  three  coats.  When  the  mount  is  to  be  fingered,  it  can  be 
dipped,  when  fairly  hot,  into  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  copper,  made 
by  dissolving  copper  wire  in  dilute  nitric  acid  over  a  spirit  lamp, 
the  green  color  of  the  copper  first  showing,  but  at  the  proper  tem- 
perature a  fine  dead  black  color  appears,  or  by  applying  a  mixture 
made  of  a  25  per  cent,  solution  of  chloride  of  platinum,  one  and  a  half 
drams,  and  two  drams  of  the  tincture  of  iron  (U.  S.  P.),  which  will 
produce  an  intense  dead  black.  It  is  necessary  in  both  cases  that 
the  metal  of  the  tube  shall  be  free  from  dirt  or  grease.     1   might 
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mention  here  that  the  platinum  mixture  produces  a  very  fine  oxid- 
izing effect  upon  silver,  etc. 

Blanchard's  Brush — Consists  of  a  single  strip  of  glass  cut  to  any 
length  or  width  desirable  for  the  special  purposes  to  which  it  is  to 
be  applied,  one  or  more  thicknesses  of  Canton  flannel  or  swan's 
down  being  then  bent  over  the  ends  and  secured  in  its  place  by  an 
India  rubber  band.  It  was  used  for  coating  plates,  etc.,  with  the 
substratum  in  the  collodion  process. 

Bleaching  Prints — Silver  prints  upon  which  a  line  drawing  is  to  be 
made  for  the  purpose  of  photo  relief  plates  must  be  fixed,  under  all 
circumstances,  in  a  pure  hyposulphite  of  soda  solution.  A  mere 
trace  of  gold  will  form  the  hyposulphite  of  gold,  or,  as  it  is  called, 
sel  d'or,  which  will  in  time,  upon  untoned  prints,  substitute  a  slight 
cuticle  of  gold  for  the  silver.  Bichloride  of  mercury  does  not 
attack  a  gilded  photograph,  nor  does  it  bleach  it.  Should,  unfor- 
tunately, the  print  become  contaminated  with  the  gold,  the  follow- 
ing may  be  pursued  with  every  reason  of  bleaching  the  print  to  a 
perfect  whiteness  :  Soak  the  print  first  in  alcohol,  then  in  an  alco- 
holic solution  of  iodine,  from  which  it  is  to  be  removed  to  a  strong 
solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  to  which  alcohol  is  added  in  quan- 
tity as  great  as  the  solution  will  hold.  Mr.  F.  C.  Beach  recom- 
mends that  bromide  prints,  fixed  or  unfixed,  be  treated  with  the 
following  solution,  which,  he  says,  will  effectually  and  easily  bleach 
them  out  :  Bromide  of  copper  solution,  ^  oz.,  hyposulphite  of  soda, 
IOC  grains>  alcohol,  i  oz.,  water,  2  oz  Alcohol  is  added  to  prevent 
the  ink  from  spreading.  The.  bromide  of  copper  solution  is  made 
as  follows  :  Sulphate  of  copper,  120  grains,  water,  4  oz.,  bromide  of 
potash,  120  grains,  water,  4  oz.  Mix  the  two  solutions  together, 
and  the  resulting  solution  of  a  bluish  color  is  the  bromide  of 
copper. 

Blisters — Have  probably  caused  more  vexation  and  called  forth  more 
hard  words  from  both  the  amateur  and  professional  than  almost  all 
the  other  troubles  that  beset  his  path.  They  are  a  fruitful  subject 
for  writers,  and  various  are  the  preventives  advocated.  They 
appear  in  the  negative  film  and  on  the  sensitized  paper.  With  gela- 
tine plates  they  are  rarely  or  never  seen  now,  their  place  being 
filled  with  a  still  more  serious  and  aggravated  defect,  frilling.  That, 
fortunately,  is  also  disappearing  The  wet  collodion  process  is  also 
exempt,  but  the  collodion  emulsion  process  furnishes  plates  more  or 
less  liable  to  this  trouble.  On  albumenized  paper  they  seldom  show 
themselves  until  the  paper  is  removed  from  the  hyposulphite  fixing 
bath  into  the  washing  baths.     Careful  experiments  have  satisfacto- 
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lily  shown  that  the  cause  here  is  an  imperfect  or  irregular  coagula- 
tion of  that  portion  of  the  albumen  which  is  immediately  upon  the 
paper,  for  when  sheets  were  entirely  immersed  in  the  silver  bath, 
instead  of  being  floated  on  its  surface,  blisters  did  not  occur. 
Neither  did  they  when  the  whole  layer  of  albumen  was  coagulated 
by  being  immersed  in  strong  alcohol  previous  to  being  sensitized. 
Heavy  glossed  papers  are  notorious  for  their  liability  to  blistering, 
more  than  others,  for  the  thicker  the  layer  of  albumen,  the  more 
difficulty  would  there  be  for  the  silver  solution  in  penetrating 
through  the  layers  down  to  the  surface  of  the  paper.  The  non-ap- 
pearance of  blisters  until  the  prints  are  removed  from  the  hypo 
solution  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  rapid  interchange  of  fluids  of 
different  densities  in  the  substance  of  the  paper,  which  takes  place 
in  changing  from  the  hypo  to  water.  Hence  as  an  excellent  pre- 
ventive it  is  wise  to  pass  the  prints  from  the  fixing  bath  into  a 
strong  solution  of  common  salt,  and  then  gradually  dilute  that  until 
the  prints  are  completely  washed.  Debenham  advises  a  weak  fixing 
bath  and  plenty  of  time :  i  oz.  of  hypo  to  i  pint  of  water  (English 
20  oz.),  giving  them  one-half  hour  for  fixing. 

Block  Printing  Process — The  problem  whether  it  was  possible  to 
print  by  mechanical  means  from  photographically  prepared  blocks 
engaged  the  minds  of  the  earliest  experimentalists,  and  the  result 
has  been  that  many  processes  of  greater  or  less  degree  of  perfection 
have  been  worked  out.  To  produce  two  tones,  white  and  black,  as  in 
the  copy,  the  pen  and  ink  drawing  was  a  comparatively  easy  matter, 
but  the  great  difficulty  that  presented  itself  was  the  production  of  half 
tone,  and  consequently  all  the  intervening  gradations.  There  are 
three  general  groups  of  blocks  produced  by  photo-mechanical  pro- 
cesses. First,  those  in  which  the  parts  of  the  blocks  intended  to 
print  black  are  sunk,  cut,  or  etched  under  the  general  surface, 
intaglio.  In  these  the  ink  is  first  applied  generally  to  the  surface, 
it  is  then  rubbed  off  the  elevations  and  afterward  extracted  from  the 
depressions  by  the  paper,  thus  forming  an  image  dark  in  propor- 
tion to  the  depth  of  the  depressions.  Second,  processes  in  which 
the  film  is  so  treated  that  various  parts  of  the  surface  differ  in  their 
capacity  for  absorbing  greasy  ink,  or  in  repelling  it,  careful  ink- 
ing resulting  in  an  image  on  the  block  of  intensity  ranging  with 
the  capacity  of  the  different  portions  of  the  surface  to  absorb  ink. 
Third,  type  blocks  in  which  the  elevations  receive  the  ink  which  is 
afterward  taken  up  by  the  paper,  the  half  tones  in  such  a  case  being 
produced  by  some  sort  of  stipple  lining  and  grain,  as  in  various 
kinds  of  engraving.  In  groups  one  and  two  very  careful  inking 
up  is  required,  and  the  production  of  proofs  is  necessarily  slow. 

(.To  be  Continued,) 
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BOOKS   AND    EXCHANGES. 


ANsruBLiCHBS  Handbuch  dbb  Photoqraphib,  von  Dr.  Josef  Maria  Eder.    Halle  A.  S. 

Wilhelm  Knapp's  berlag;  1890. 

Dr.  Eder's  name  is  well  known  as  that  of  a  careful  experimenter  in  photography  and  the 
author  of  several  important  works  on  the  science.  The  work  now  on  our  table  is  a  revised 
edition  of  one  published  some  years  ago,  and  the  prospectus  of  the  book  shows  that  it  will 
cover  the  entire  photographic  field.  The  work  will  appear  in  forty  pcurts,  of  which  five  have 
been  published. 

Tbattb  Enctclopbdiqur  db  Photoobaphib,  par  M.  C.  Fabre.     Paris:    Gauthier-Villars 

et  Fils;  1890.    Dix-huiti^me  fascicule. 

The  eighteenth  part  of  Dr.  Fabre*s  Encyclopedia  discusses  microscopical  and  astro- 
nomical photography  in  a  complete  and  satisfactory  manner. 

Thb  Ambricak  Annual  of  Photoorapht  fob  1891.    G.  W.  Canfleld,  editor.    New  York: 

The  Scovill  &  Adams  Company;  1890.    SO  cents  and  $1.00. 

The  present  issue  of  this  popular  annual  well  sustains  the  reputation  of  its  predecessors. 
It  contains  280  pages  of  interesting  and  helpful  contributed  articles,  an  unusually  full 
assortment  of  formulas  and  tables,  and  a  wealth  of  illustrations.  The  "  Annual "  has  become 
a  necessity  to  all  progressive  workers,  and  the  present  volume  is  no  whit  behind  its  pred- 
ecessors in  interest  and  value. 

Gabbon  Printing.    By  Max  Bolte.    New  York:  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co.;  1890. 

This  little  pamphlet  of  thirty-two  pages,  printed,  we  believe,  from  Anthony's  PhoUh- 
graphic  Jiidletin,  forms  a  reliable  guide  to  the  method  of  printing  in  carbon,  which  deserves 
a  wider  practice  among  amateurs  than  it  has  yet  enjoyed.  Mr.  Bolte  is  known  as  an  expe- 
rienced carbon  worker,  and  he  has  the  art,  so  little  known  or  practiced  by  writers  on 
phot<^japhy,  of  seizing  the  essential  points  in  a  process  and  describing  them  clearly  and 
intelligibly.    The  book  is  the  best  guide  to  the  subject  of  which  it  treats  now  to  be  had. 

The  most  beautiful  frontispiece  ever  produ(;ed  in  an  American  magazine,  appears  in  the 
January  number  of  the  Cosmopolitan.  It  is  a  reproduction  in  colors  of  Francois  Flameng's 
famous  picture, '*  The  Gake  Seller,"  and  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the  imported 
photogravure  which  is  exhibited  in  the  dealers'  windows,  at  the  price  of  97  a  copy.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  charming  of  subjects,  and  is  well  worth  framing  and  preservation.  The 
Cosmopolitan  has  become  noted  of  late  for  its  frontispieces  and  this  very  much  excels  its 
previous  efforts. 

^The  number  contains  the  first  of  two  parts  of  Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer  Gruger's  new  novel, 
"  Mademoiselle  B&eda,"  pronounced  by  critics'  who  have  read  it  the  best  of  her  works. 
Mrs.  Gmger  is  a  woman  who  is  intimately  acquainted  with  fashionable  circles,  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad.  She  writes  in  a  realistic  manner,  without  any  of  the  offensiveness  of 
the  average  realism.  The  next  article  in  importance  is  from  the  pen  of  Miss  Bisland, 
describing  a  visit  to  the  People's  Palace  in  London.  A  most  interesting  posthumous  paper 
by  F.  O.  C.  Darley,  with  his  own  illustrations,  is  also  given,  a'Becket's  clever  story,  "  Don 
Gracias,"  is  illustrated  in  a  novel  manner,  the  well-known  actors,  Sothern  and  Miss 
Harned,  having  consented  to  pose  for  the  situations  of  the  novel,  the  results  being 
reproduced  in  photogravure. 

Photoobaphic  Mosaics.    Edward  L.  Wilson :  New  York,  1891. 

The  twenty-seventh  volume  of  this  popular  annual  comes  to  us  greatly  enlarged  and  filled 
with  papers  of  thoroughly  practical  character.  The  illustrations  are  more  numerous  and  of 
a  higher  grade  than  in  previous  volumes,  and  there  is  a  practical  air  about  the  book  which 
makes  it  indispensable  to  every  earnest  worker.  Where  everything  is  good  it  is  difficult  to 
particularize,  but  we  cannot  refraiu  from  congratulating  the  veteran  editor  on  the  extremely 
felicitous  manner  in  which  he  has  written  up  his  summary  of  the  year's  progress  in 
photography. 

Outing  for  January  well  sustains  the  reputation  of  this  popular  monthly.    It  contains  a 
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large  amount  of  interesting:  illustrated  matter,  including  the  conclusion  of  W.  I.  Lincoln 
Adams's  helpful  paper  on  "  Flash  Light  Photography." 

SciBMTiFic  American. — Every  week  this  most  valuable  periodical  presents  whatever  is 
new  in  the  world  of  science,  art,  and  manufactures.  Full  of  practical  information,  it 
discloses  to  the  thoughtful  not  only  what  has  been  ascertained,  but  also  suggests  the 
possibilities  still  to  be  revealed.  ¥ot  forty-five  yean  Munn  &  Co.  have  conducted  this  paper 
in  connection  with  the  procuring  of  patents  for  new  inventions.  The  Scientific  American 
is  authority  on  all  scientific  and  mechanical  subjects,  and  should  be  in  every  household. 
Copies  of  the  paper  may  be  seen  at  this  office  and  subscriptions  received. 


»»» 


PUBLISHERS'  DEPARTMENT. 

[In  justice  both  to  ourselves,  and  to  those  firms  whose  specialties  are  mentioned  In  this  department, 
we  desire  to  state  that  we  neither  ask  nor  receive  compensation  for  such  notices  as  are  given. 
Any  dealer  or  manufacturer  who  sends  us  samples  of  goods  for  notice  will  receive  just  what  the 
merits  of  the  goods  deserve,  no  more  and  no  less.  Any  apparatus  seut  us  for  trial  and  notloo 
will  be  returned  if  so  requested.  This  department  is  maintained  In  the  Interests  of  our  readers 
to  whom  timely  notice  of  novelties  may  be  valuable.] 


Wue8tner*8  Orthochromatic  Plates. — Ever  since  the  discovery  of  the  methods  of  making 
dry  plates  moderately  correct  in  their  monochromatic  rendering  of  color  values,  the  efforts 
of  manufacturers  have  been  largely  directed  towards  the  production  of  color-correct  plates 
of  a  high  degree  of  sensitiveness.  To  the  best  of  our  belief  the  new  Wuestner  orthochro- 
matic  plates  are  the  first  to  combine  the  two  essentials  of  speed  and  the  correct  rendering  of 
color  values,  and  this  they  do  to  a  remarkable  degree.  We  have  recently  had  the  pleasure 
of  testing  them  under  trying  conditions  against  ordinary  dry  plates  and  the  slower  ortho- 
ohromatic  plates  of  other  makes  in  the  market.  We  found  them  appreciably  more  rapid 
than  the  latter  and  seemingly  as  good  in  their  rendering  of  color  values,  and  we  therefore 
have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  their  use  to  those  of  our  reailers  whose  needs  call  for 
a  rapid  orthochromatic  plate  of  the  very  highest  degree  of  excellence. 

Kikonogen  Cartridges. — From  the  United  States  Supply  Company  we  have  received  a 
sample  of  an  eikonogen  cartridge,  about  two  and  one-half  inches  long  by  one-half  an  inch 
in  diameter,  which  contains  the  chemicals  all  mixed  in  a  dry  state  to  make  ten  ounces 
of  developer.  It  is  only  necessary  to  break  the  cartridges  in  two  at  the  middle  and  empty 
the  contents  into  the  water  to  form  the  developer.  It  is  a  very  convenient  form,  especially 
for  traveling  and  incases  where  only  a  small  quantity  of  developer  is  used  at  long  intervals. 
It  is  said  to  keep  perfectly. 


United  States  Photographic  Patents 

Issued   in   October  and    November,  1890. 


OCTOBER  7th. 

437,843— Photographic  Printing  Frame.    D.  Bartlett,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

437,949— Mount  for  Photographs  or  other  pictures.    B.  H.  L.  Talcott,  Boston,  Mass. 

OCTOBER  14th. 

438,261— Coin  Operated  Photographing  Machine.    P.  V.  W.  Welsh,  New  York. 
438,494~Photographic  Camera.    G.  Shorkley,  New  York. 

OCTOBER  21st. 

438,601— Burnisher.    W.  H.  Boles,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

438,834— Camera.    6.  Bausch,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

438,943— Photographic  Apparatus  Shutter.    E.  W.  Perry,  Jr.,  New  York. 
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438,944— Photographic  Camera.    E.  W.  Perry,  Jr.,  New  York. 

439,012 — Magazine  Plate-holder  for  Photographic  Apparatus.    E.  Kipper,  Adams,  Mass.,  and 

E.  W.  Perry,  Jr.,  New  York. 
4^^,013 — Photographic  Plate-holder.    E.  Kipper,  Adams,  Mass.,  and  E.  W.  Perry,  Jr.,  New 

York. 

4C<9,021— Emalsion  for  Photographic  Printing  Paper.    L.  F.  Marter,  St.  Charles,  Mo. 
439,o:{7— Photographic  Camera  Shatter.    E.  W.  Perry,  Jr.,  New  York. 
439,014— Photograph  Album.    J.  Sutter,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

OCTOIiKR  28th. 

4^i9,0{J8— Adjustable  Support  for  Photographic  Cameras.    C.  S.  Blake,  Chicago,  III. 

439,121— Photographic  Camera.    N.  Crane,  Newton,  Mass. 

439,420— Stereopticon,  L.  D.  Mcintosh,  Chicago.  III. 

439,512 — Background  for  Photographs.    E.  N.  Howe,  Forest,  Ohio. 

4.39,533— Method  of  Printing  Pictures  on  Celluloid.    P.  H.  Mandel,  Astoria,  N.  Y. 

439,536 — Process  of  Transferring  Prints  or  Design^.    W.  H.  Maxwell,  Chartiers,  Pa. 

439,556 — Focusing  Attachment  for  Photographic  Instruments.     F.  B.  Quimby,  Quincy,  Mass. 

NOVEMBER   4th. 

439,650— Roll  Holder  for  Photographic  Cameras.    W.  H.  Fuller,  Passaic,  N.  J. 
439,651— Roll  Holder.    W.  H.  Fuller,  Passaic,  N.  J. 
439,804— Photographic  Camera.    R.  W.  H.  Lewis,  Huntington,  N.  Y. 
439,808— Photographic  Plate  Holder.    R.  A.  Anthony,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
439,999— Photographic  Flash  Light  Dlffuser.    J.  S.  Bridges,  Baltimore,  Md. 

NOVEMBER  11th. 

440,137— Photographic  Shutter.    J.  B.  Church,  Washington,  D.  C. 

440,228— Camera.    G.  H.  Hurlbut.  Belvidere,  111. 

440,325— Flush  Washer  for  Photographic  Purposes.    G.  H.  Richards,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

440,399— Printing  and  Vignetting  Frame.    W^.  and  W.  Easson,  Racine,  Wis. 

440,427 — Photographic  Camera.    H.  J.  Gray.  London,  England. 

440,462 — Album  and  Support  for  the  same.    B.  Branner,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

440,479— Album.    T.  Kelly,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

440.583— Photographic  Shutter.    E.  B.  Barker,  Newark,  N.  J. 

NOVEMBER  18th. 

441,018 — Camera.    F.  Nowlan,  London,  England. 

441,064 — Pocket  Photographic  Apparatus.    A.  Goldachmid,  Zurich,  Switzerland. 

NOVEMBER  25th. 

441.158— Flash  Light  Photographic  Apparatus.    W.  H.  Harbeck,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
20,350— (/)e«ifirn  Patent)  Photographic  Cardboard.    E.  Shepperd,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

DECEMBER  2d. 

441,704— Panoramic  Camera.     G.  G.  Rock  wood.  New  York,  and  H.  B.  Shallenberger, 

Rochester.  Pa. 
441,831— Photographic  Film.    G.  Eastman,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

DECEMBER  9th. 

442,216— Photographic  Camera.    F.  A.  Brownell,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

442,224~Apparatus  for  producing   Flash-Lights  for   Photographing  and   other   purposes. 

A.  Hemsley.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
442,251— Photographic  Objective.    O.  Gundlaoh.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
442,450— Making  Iron  Prints  by  Photography.    C.  R.  McBlair,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DECEMBER  16th, 
442,615— Camera.    C.  O.  Ellison,  Liverpool,  England. 

442,741— Manufacturing  Highly-Sensitive  Isoonromatio   Gelatine  Plates.     H.  W.   Vogel, 
Berlin,  Germany. 

DECEMBER  23d. 

443,359— Apparatus  for  facilitating  the  Microscopical  Examination  of  Photographic  Pictures. 

By  Henry  Duncan,  London,  England. 
443,386— Stop  or  Diaphram  for  Photographic  Cameras.    L.  G.  Bigelow,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

DECEMBER  30th. 

443,655— Photographic  Camera  Attachment.    A.  Vignos,  Canton,  Ohio. 

443,610— Camera  Apparatus,  Slide,  and  Extension  Red.    H.  Bode,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

443,762— Photographer's  Background.    B.  H.  Hague,  Jackson,  Mich. 
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List  of  Dark-Rooms  Open  to  the  Use  of  Amateurs. 

CALIFORNIA:  ^^ 

San  R(nfael— Hotel  Kafakl. 

East  Pasadena— Tkr  Ratmond. 

Monterey— Thk  Dkl  Montb. 

iyan  Bernardino  Co.— Arbowhbad  Sp&iNoa  Hotel. 

San  Diego — Hotkl  Coronajdo. 

San  Francisco,  226  Bush  StreetSAM.  C.  Pabtridob. 

Santa  Barbara — San  Marco. 

The  Geysers,  Sonoma  Co. — Thb  Gbtsbrs  Hotel. 

CANADA : 

Lake  Joseph,  Mvskoka,  Ont.—TuK  Stavlbt  House. 

ILLINOIS  : 

Chicago,  182  Wabash  Avenue— The  Chicago  Camera  Club. 
Chicago,  la^  Wabash  Avenve—OAYTOS  A.  Douglass  &  Co. 
Chicago,  208  State  Street— Tkk  Blair  Cambba  Co. 
Chicago,  216  Wabash  Avenue— SwttKT,  Wallach  &  Co. 

MAINE: 

Southwest  Harbor,  Mt.  Desert— The  Clbbbmont  House. 

MARYLAND : 

Baltimore,  North  Charles  Street— W.  C.  Russell. 
MASSACHUSETTS  : 

Boston,  56  Bromfield  Street— IRkekxa  &  Stabbibd. 

MICHIGAN : 

Detroit,  No.  14  East  Lamed  Street— AjjLes  Bros. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE: 

Liitleton-TuR  Chiswick  Inn. 
White  Mountains— FKoriLE  House. 

NEW  YORK: 

Adirondacks—CABCAHE  Lake  House. 

Blue  Mountain  Lake,  Hamilton  Co.— Prospect  House. 

Bolton,  Lake  George— Lake  View  House. 

Brooklyn,  1197  Bedford  Avenue— Beooklyv  Camera  Co. 

Brooklyn,   529  Fulton  Street— C.  E.  Hopkins. 

Buffalo,  \yi  and2Q  Court  Street— TucKEtL  &  Butts. 

Cairo—jENNiNGS's  New  Hotel. 

Big  Indian  Catskill  Mountairu— Slide  Mountain  Housb. 

Ellenville—MT.  Meenahga,  Summer  Home,  F.  E.  Tenoilliger.    Running  water. 

/ill/Wcf —^UREBZE  JLiA WN. 

Kidder* s  Ferry,  Cayuga  LaAc— Cole's  Hotel. 
Lake  George— Fort  William  Henrt  Hotel. 
New  York  City,  111  Nassau  Street— IjOeber  Bros. 
New  York  City,  396  Broome  Street— R.  H.  Moran. 
Niagara  Falls — Spencer  Housb. 
Westport-TuE  Wbstport  Inn. 

NORTH  CAROLINA: 

Hot  Springs— l^ovvTAiv  Park  Hotel. 

OREGON : 

Portland,  69  Morrison  Street— 'E.  J.  Partridge. 

OHIO: 

Cincinnati,  148  West  Fourth  Street— Jj.  M  Prince  &  Bro. 

PENNSYLVANIA  : 

Dingman*s  Ferry— Kiqh  Falls  House. 

Eaglets  Mere,  Sullivan  CoTm^y— Eagle's  Mere  Hotel     .SnnniiAB  nioi-oa  «« ^  ^u      •     i 
Philadelphia,  1022  Walnut  Street-W.  H    Walmslet  '  Lto  '  ^         '  ^'^^ '''^ 

Philadelphia,  1226  Arch  Street-BvcHAVAV,  Bromley'  &  Co.    Open  the  year  round 

VERMONT : 

Underhill—Dixov  House. 

VIRGINIA  : 

I/uray— LuRAT  Ink. 
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Our   Illustration. 

-:^|N   tONNKCTlON  with  Mr.  BIiik<*'s  vjilnahU-  {-..i.c   ^   •     •  i'     =■     ' 

tl    SluitU»rs/'  i)rint<Ml  in   this  issue,  we  are  pl»'jisr<i  l*    »•   :i'.  •   ;  ■  _  \.    »».  f 
^*'      readers  a  praelieul  proof  of  the  results  obtaiiud  w.;!.  t*-.    '.     .;  !■••«: 
shutter  in  our  frontispiece.     Tlie  negative  from  whi'h  :*.»»    ;■•!...    •  '  .  tu  j 
phite  was  made  was  an  enlarfjement  of  two  diameterft  frtun    fir  ..        ....  ff»'ii 

by  five  negative.  Tlie  original  negative  was  nuide  on  a  (  !;'!i.«  i  N  ■♦  ;  \i* 
with  a  No.  .*•  H  Dallmeyer  J^ens  worked  witli  full  opening:.  W  t  i  •  .  ft-  in 
seen  so  g4)od  an  example  of  shutter  work,  and  the  ijuali-y  •>!  -Ij"  .  •  .  .  -  , 
speaks  volumes  in  favor  of  the  foeal-plane  shutter  advorat^d   •■>   Mr     t  .   r 

Printing    Surfaces   and    Their    Prepara'  .  r  . 

By  W.  H.  Burba nk, 

fj; I  ROBABLY  few  of  our  readers  are  ax^an-  "i   liie  very  gu  .     ,  «>f 

altering  the  general  appearance  of  a  p:n.!  ^<  a  wise  t-hi  .i  ..  (  u.-^*- 
of  a  quality  of  paper  hest  adapted  tt  j ...  ••  ii-  the  (K-Mud  p-.i' 
Most  amateurs  probably  content  thems<dve:i  w  'J*  i;  >on)rwhat  widr  i.jje 
of  choice  now  easily  possible  in  commercial  [niiit..  ^  i  :.p<  i>>,  forgettiui:,  v>r 
not  knowing,  that  with  certain  minor  differences  >:  ■•  •■•..d  results  are  \ery 
similar  among  different  papers  of  the  same  class. 

Any  one  who  has  done  any  ex|)erimenting  in  tlu  a  ay  of  sensitizing 
different  sorts  of  papers  for  his  own  u.se,  e.Minot  fail,  I  ^'unk,  to  have  been 
struck  by  the  very  wdde  differences  of  effect  rendered  by  papers  of  various 
kinds,  and  if  he  be  observant  he  will  ha\i'  h<'tice(U  especially  in  prints  of 
moderate  size,  a  greater  l)readth  of  effect  and  a  more  artistic  massing  when 
paper  of  a  rough  texture  has  been  u^ed.  Indeed  so  true  is  this,  that 
excee<lingly  impressionistic  prints  can  be  made  from  negatives  of  the  utmost 
sharpness  and  richness  of   detail    by   [)rinting  <m  a  rough  surfaced    paper, 
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Our  Illustration. 

N  CONNECTION  with  Mr.  Blake's  valuable  paper  on  "Photographic 
Shutters,"  printed  in  this  issue,  we  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  give  our 
readers  a  practical  proof  of  the  results  obtained  with  the  focal-plane 
shutter  in  our  frontispiece.  The  negative  froih  which  the  gelatine  printing 
plate  was  made  was  an  enlargement  of  two  diameters  from  the  original  four 
by  five  negative.  The  original  negative  was  made  on  a  Cramer  No.  50  plate 
with  a  No.  3  B  Dallmeyer  Lens  worked  with  full  opening.  We  have  rarely 
seen  so  good  an  example  of  shutter  work,  and  the  quality  of  the  reproduction 
speaks  volumes  in  favor  of  the  focal-plane  shutter  advocated  by  Mr.  Blake. 


Printing   Surfaces  and   Their   Preparation. 

Bt  W.  H.  Burbank. 

ROBABLY  few  of  our  readers  are  aware  of  the  very  great  power  of 
altering  the  general  appearance  of  a  print  by  a  wise  choice  and  use 
of  a  quality  of  paper  best  adapted  to  produce  the  desired  result. 
Most  amateurs  probably  content  themselves  with  the  somewhat  wide  range 
of  choice  now  easily  possible  in  commercial  printing  papers,  forgetting,  or 
Dot  knowing,  that  with  certain  minor  differences  the  final  results  are  very 
similar  among  different  papers  of  the  same  class. 

Any  one  who  has  done  any  expeiimenting  in  the  way  of  sensitizing 
different  sorts  of  papers  for  his  own  use,  cannot  fail,  I  think,  to  have  been 
struck  by  the  very  wide  differences  of  effect  rendered  by  papers  of  various 
kinds,  and  if  he  be  observant  he  will  have  noticed,  especially  in  prints  of 
moderate  size,  a  greater  breadth  of  effect  and  a  more  artistic  massing  when 
paper  of  a  rough  texture  has  been  used.  Indeed  so  true  is  this,  that 
exceedingly  impressionistic  prints  can  be  made  from  negatives  of  the  utmost 
sharpness  and  richness  of   detail   by  printing  on  a  rough  surfaced    paper, 
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such  as  Whatman's.  If  any  one  doubts  the  truth  of  this  statement,  he  has 
only  to  make  a  series  of  prints  from  a  negative  on  papers  ranging  in  fineness 
of  surface  texture  from  the  gloss  of  double  albumen ized  to  the  rugosities  of 
the  rougher  grades  of  drawing  paper,  when,  if  he  be  not  hopelessly  wedded 
to  gloss  and  detail,  he  will  acknowledge  the  superior  artistic  quality  of  tlie 
rough  paper  print  and  its  truer  rendering  of  values. 

All  this  is  acknowledged  by  many  even  of  those  who  never  make  use  of 
the  rough  paper  in  their  own  practice,  mainly  because  they  have  neither 
time  nor  inclination  to  prepare  it.  It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  some 
enterprising  dealer  would  place  on  the  market  a  rough  surface  paper  salted 
for  sensitizing.  In  default  of  this,  the  amateur  must  perforce  prepare  his 
own  paper,  a  task  of  no  great  difficulty,  and  one  which  opens  up  a  wide  and 
profitable  field  of  experiment  in  the  selection  of  methods.  In  order  to  awaken 
an  interest  in  this  now  little  worked  process  of  silver  printing,  I  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  repeat  certain  experiments  made  a  few  years  ago,  and  to 
embody  the  results  in  the  present  series  of  brief,  practical  papers,  which  will 
not,  I  trust,  be  without  value  to  some,  at  least,  of  my  readers. 

I  have  further  availed  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  give  some  notes  and 
hints  on  possible  modifications  in  existing  methods  which  seem  to  promise 
good  results  after  further  experimenting.  So  far  as  possible  I  shall  point 
out  the  weakness  as  well  as  the  excellences  of  the  processes  described,  and 
indicate  their  fitness  for  special  kinds  of  work. 


♦  ♦♦ 


Animated  Life  in  Landscapes. 

By  H.  J.  BuNTiN. 

ONG  ago,  in  the  Age  of  Fable,  there  reigned  over  a  certain  country  a 
mighty  king  whose  name  is  now  lost  in  the  mist  of  years.  This  king 
possessed  supernatural  powers.  At  his  bidding  the  elements  grew 
obedient,  and  all  the  forces  of  nature  joined  hands  to  work  out  his  every  desire. 
He  was  very  fond  of  odd  experiments ;  and  especially  delighted  in  testing 
the  sense  of  beauty  and  the  dramatic  instincts  of  those  around  him.  One 
day  he  called  to  the  foot  of  his  throne  several  of  his  favorite  courtiers 
and  gave  them  this  command  :  '•*'  Go  ye  forth  throughout  all  the  world,  even 
from  the  blazing  tropics  to  the  regions  of  everlasting  ice,  and  a  priceless 
jewel  will  I  give  unto  him  who  brings  back  that  object  which  possesses  the 
greatest  interest  to  the  human  mind." 

After  due  preparation  the  courtiers  departed  on  their  mission  of  search, 
clothed  with  full  and  ample  powers  to  travel  with  the  speed  of  lightning,  and 
to  overcome  all  obstacles  that  might  arise  to  defeat  the  king's  purpose. 

£ach  of  the  courtiers  was  also  filled  with  an  enthusiastic  ambition  to  win 
the  priceless  jewel  which,  he  knew,  would  also  carry  with  it  the  personal 
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favor  and  future  good-will  of  the  king.  No  two  of  them  took  the  same 
direction,  but  each  one  followed  his  individual  fancy.  To  describe  their 
separate  experiences  as  they  sped  from  place  to  place  on  their  strange  quest 
is  here  unnecessary.  But  in  the  course  of  time  they  had  all  returned  to  their 
king's  domains,  bringing  each  an  object  of  interest  which  was  considered  by 
its  possessor  as  sure  of  winning  the  glorious  prize. 

The  king  then  called  them  before  him  once  more,  and  bade  them  produce 
the  objects  of  interest  brought,  and  state  the  reasons  why  they  were  con- 
sidered worthy  his  choice  in  the  contest  for  the  priceless  jewel.  The  first 
courtier  bowed  his  head  and  thus  began : 

^'  Sire,  during  my  wanderings  in  the  region  of  the  setting  sun  I  came 
upon  a  strange  expanse  of  beautiful  land  called  A  Prairie.  The  tall  grasses 
undulating  like  the  waves  of  the  sea,  teach  us  the  lesson  of  perfect  grace 
and  poetic  motion.  In  every  direction  the  clear,  pure  atmosphere  carries  the 
eye  so  far  away,  that  the  level  plains  seem  to  be  without  beginning  or  end, 
while  ever  and  anon  the  fleeting  delusions  of  the  mysterious  mirage  come  and 
go  like  fanciful  dreams.  Surely,  Sire,  nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than 
this  Vast  Prairie." 

But  the  king  shook  his  head  and  replied,  '^  Well  done,  but  there  is 
something  yet  beyond." 

The  next  courtier  came  forward  and  said :  '^  Gracious  Master,  once  when 
I  was  discouraged  and  weary  of  my  search  I  came  upon  a  Hidden  Valley 
whose  beauty  so  captivated  my  thoughts  that  I  have  brought  it  to  your  feet 
for  your  just  consideration.  See  those  lines  of  majestic  trees  along  the 
shores  of  that  silvery  stream  ;  note  the  play  of  light  and  shade  on  the  tinted 
foliage ;  springs  of  sparkling  water  gush  forth  from  the  earth  with  melodious 
songs ;  the  vines,  and  fruits,  and  flowers,  growing  hither  and  thither,  are 
fairer  than  tongue  can  name  or  imagination  conceive.  Can  there  be,  oh 
king,  aught  of  greater  interest?" 

The  king  smiled  his  approval,  and  said  again,  ^^  Well  done,  but  there  is 
something  yet  beyond." 

The  third  courtier,  filled  with  confidence,  then  spake  as  follows : 

^^  Mighty  Sovereign,  I,  too,  saw  and  admired  the  Vast  Prairie  and  the 
Hidden  Valley,  but  their  interest  was  also  lost  when  I  ascended  and  explored 
this  Chain  of  Mountains.  Here  are  precipices  whose  great  height  fill  the 
mind  with  awe ;  here  are  rocks,  voluminous  and  vast,  Yrhose  age  and  whose 
history  are  reckoned  by  and  extend  through  millions  of  years ;  here  are 
peaks  lifting  their  snowy  heads  almost  to  the  very  door  of  Heaven  ;  here  are 
prospects  and  scenes  so  wild,  so  wonderful,  and  so  extensive  that  naught  on 
earth  can  equal  them.  This  Chain  of  Mountains  must  be  the  climax  of 
interest,  is  it  not  so?" 

Again  the  king  said,  '*  Well  done,  but  there  is  something  yet  beyond." 
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As  this  dissappointed  courtier  stepped  aside,  the  fourth  one  advanced  and 
offered  his  choice  in  these  words : 

'^  All-wise  ruler,  in  my  travels  I  left  behind  the  Vast  Prairie,  the  Hidden 
Valley,  and  the  Chain  of  Mountains,  offered  by  my  brothers,  and  came  to  the 
shores  of  the  Boundless  Sea.  I  felt  that  I  need  go  no  further.  The  unend- 
ing field  of  blue  as  it  spreads  away  beyond  where  sight  does  not  follow, 
carries  with  it  a  sublime  inspiration  ;  the  continuous  roll  of  the  waters ;  the 
snowy  crested  waves  chasing  the  winds  from  shore  to  shore ;  the  break  and 
recoil  of  the  restless  surf  on  the  sands  of  the  beach, — all  speak  of  an  ever- 
lasting activity.  While  around  them  and  over  them  hangs  the  ever  present 
mystery,  '  What  is  there  below,  and  what  beyond?'  Oh,  Sire,  can  the  land 
furnish  an  object  equal  in  interest  to  the  Boundless  Sea?  " 

Again  spake  the  king,  ^^  Well  done,  but  there  is  something  yet  beyond." 

The  fifth  courtier  presented  himself  in  these  words :  ^'  Illustrious  king, 
over  land  and  sea  I  wandered  for  many  a  weary  day  and  was  unable  to  find 
what  you  ask  for  until  I  turned  my  eyes  heavenward  and  beheld  the  Clouds 
Above.  From  moruing  to  night,  and  from  night  to  morning  they  are  contin- 
ually changing  in  form,  color,  and  beauty.  As  the  human  mind  loves  variety 
more  than  all  else,  here  is  its  chiefest  delight. 

^'  See  yon  departing  storm  sinking  slowly  in  the  east.  Note  how  those 
fleecy  rolls  above  gradually  deepen  and  darken  into  the  blackness  below ; 
read  there  on  the  words  of  fire  written  by  the  electric  flash  ;  then  turn  to  the 
west  for  a  picture  of  Peace,  and  watch  the  evening  sunbeams  pencil  their 
glories  on  the  banners  of  the  sky.  At  the  earliest  dawn  of  time  this  suc- 
cession of  beautiful  pictures  began  to  move  across  the  face  of  created  things, 
and  will  so  continue,  on  and  on  *•  Until  our  race  has  run  its  course,  and  the 
wide  firmament  is  rolled  up  like  a  scroll.'  Oh,  king,  when  my  eyes  were 
opened  to  these  wonderful  visions,  I  hesitated  no  longer,  but  brought  them 
here  for  the  prize  you  have  promised." 

Once  more  the  king  repeated,  ^'  Well  done,  but  there  is  something  yet 
beyond." 

Then  came  the  last  courtier,  and  as  he  began  to  speak  with  a  modest 
and  quiet  air,  the  king  was  seen  to  regard  him  with  unusual  attention. 

'^O,  righteous  Sire,"  said  he,  *^  there  is  no  spot  on  earth  which  I  have 
not  visited  with  your  words  of  command  always  in  my  mind.  The  Vast 
Prairie  first  delighted  me ;  but  upon  close  investigation  I  found  it  had  been 
created  for  the  abode  of  living  creatures.  In  the  scale  of  importance  the 
Vast  Prairie  came  secondary  to  these  animate  creatures  whose  home  it  was. 
I  found  also  that  this  Animated  Life  possessed  a  most  extraordinary  power 
when  compared  with  the  Vast  Prairie — the  power  of  voluntary  motion  and 
independent  action.  It  also  had  appetites  that  made  it  seek  food  and 
drink.  It  had  instincts  that  warned  it  of  danger  and  the  changes  of  climate. 
Then  seeking  for  the  highest  type  of  this  Animated  Life,  I  found  it  to  be  a 
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Haman  Being.  In  addition  to  appetites  and  instincts,  this  Human  Being 
possessed  the  faculties  of  reason  and  imagination.  These  faculties  would 
lead  the  Human  Being  from  this  world  to  the  regions  of  infinite  space  in 
search  of  other  worlds  there.  They  would  cause  him  to  leap  beyond  the 
borders  of  Time  and  explore  the  mysteries  of  Eternity. 

^^  From  land  to  land  I  traced  this  Human  Being  and  found  that  he  changed 
his  habits,  his  color,  and  his  mental  capacity  with  the  differences  of  climate. 
I  saw  him  set  his  plowshare  in  the  fields  of  the  Hidden  Valley,  and  they 
blossomed  into  beauty  and  were  laden  with  fruits.  I  saw  him  dig  from  the 
Chain  of  Mountains  gold  and  precious  stones.  On  their  lofty  summits  he 
planted  his  telescopes  and  read  the  secrets  of  the  stars.  I  saw  him  across 
the  Boundless  Sea  in  crafts  of  his  own  construction.  He  captured  the 
monsters  within  its  waters  and  converted  them  into  purposes  of  food  and 
utility.  I  saw  him  draw  from  the  Clouds  Above  their  dreaded  lightning.  I 
saw  him  bring  it  under  control  and  train  it  to  carry  intelligence  over  all 
lands  and  under  all  seas.  I  found  that  all  things  were  created  for  his 
pleasure,  his  support,  and  his  comfort.  Therefore  have  I  brought  you  this 
Human  Being,  the  highest  type  of  Animated  Life,  as  the  greatest  object  of 
interest  to  the  human  mind  in  this  world." 

When  this  courtier  had  concluded,  the  king  rose  to  his  feet,  stepped 
down  from  his  throne,  and  thus  gave  his  decision  : 

^^  Rightly  and  wisely  hast  thou  chosen.  To  consider  this  material  world, 
or  any  portion  thereof,  separate  and  apart  from  the  Animate  Life  for  which 
it  was  created,  would  render  it  purposeless  and  uninteresting.  Together 
must  they  be  joined,  for  thus  was  it  intended  from  the  beginning.  This 
Animate  Life,  to  the  end  of  time,  will  command  more  of  sorrow,  more  of 
delight,  and  more  of  sublimest  thought,  than  all  else  that  may  exist  or  be 
dreamed  of  in  the  realms  of  Reality  and  Romance.  From  this  day  hence- 
forth thou  shalt  have  a  seat  at  my  right  hand,  and  for  the  choice  thou  hast 
made  I  award  unto  thee  this  Priceless  Jewel." 

But  what  has  all  this  story  to  do  with  the  subject  in  hand  ?  Let  us  see. 
What  are  we  about  to  do?  Make  a  photograph  of  a  landscape  that  will  be 
a  picture.  Rather  a  serious  undertaking,  my  good  friend,  so  consider  all 
things  thoroughly  before  you  begin. 

What  is  a  picture?  Well,  for  present  purposes,  we  will  say  there  are 
two  classes  of  pictures :  The  first  we  may  call  the  Practical  Class,  and  it 
includes  all  copies  of  objects;  the  second  we  may  call  the  Artistic  Class, 
which  includes  those  representations  of  objects  made  in  a  dramatic  or 
beautiful  manner,  so  as  to  convey  to  the  understanding  some  idea  or  some 
story.  Amateurs  indulge  somewhat  in  both  classes  of  pictures  ;  for  instance, 
we  take  a  copy  of  our  friend's  home,  to  please  him  we  photograph  his  face 
looking  square  in  the  lens,  to  pay  for  a  good  dinner.  This  is  eminently 
Practical  Photography.  But  we  also  try,  once  in  a  while,  to  secure  a 
landscape  that  will  be  worthy  of  being  classed  among  the  Artistic. 
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Anything  acquires  the  dignity  of  an  art  when  it  is  done  in  a  beautiful  or 
a  dramatic  manner;  for  instance,  all  language  is  used  to  esprese  thought, 
but  no  language  becomcB  eloquence  or  poetry  until  the  expression  is 
rendered  dramatic  or  beautiful.  The  building  of  a  hnnse  is  not  architecture 
unless  the  builder  makes  the  structure  beautiful.  So  the  taking  of  a 
landscape  becomes  artistic  photography  when  the  result  achieve*!  is  a 
beautiful  or  a  dramatic  expression  of  some  idea  or  some  story. 

What  objects,  then,  are  best  to  introduce  in  order  that  an  idea  or  a  story 
may  be  told  by  your  photograph  ?    Naturally  those  that  possess  the  moat 
intereat  to  the  human  mind,  i.  e.,  some  phase  of  Animated  Life. 
[To  be  continued.] 


Land  of  the  Sky. 

Bt  Ms.  F.  C.  Ba&CB. 

!T  is  a  photographers'  paradise.     Every  artiat  with  half  an  eye,  who  has 

visited  the  mountains   of  Western    North  Carolina   round  about   Hot 

Springs,  will  admit  the  truth  of  what  I  say.     The  man  who  comes  here 

thoiit  a  camera  soon  begins  to  wish  that  he  had  one.     Mountain  scenes, 


A  Glihf«e  of  tkr  Fmbmch  Broad. 
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valley  acenes,  river  views,  and  brook  glimpses,  make  the  observer  desirous 
of  taking  away  a  dee)}er  impressioD  than  that  retained  by  the  mind's  eye 
merely.  Tlie  peculiarities  of  native  life,  in  this  out-of-the-way  place,  offer 
a  field  for  camera  work,  and  the  pictures  would  surely  interest  friends  at 
home.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a  man  goiug  to  diuruh  astride  of  an  os, 
witliout  saddle  or  bridle.  When  the  rider  wishes  to  steer  his  horned  steed 
he  reaches  for  the  right  or  left  horn,  gives  it  a  twitch,  »Dd  thereupon,  the  ox 


Aloku  the  Poiht  Kock  Road. 

moves  to  the  right  or  the  left,  as  the  signal  indicates.  "  Spike-teams  "  are 
common.  They  consist  of  a  mute  and  an  ox  bitched  together,  with  a  horse 
ahead  of  them.    The  vehicle  is  usually  a  prairie  schooner. 

The  mouataias  to  be  photographed  range  in  height  from  nearly  7,000  feet 
downward,  here  being  the  highest  land  east  of  the  Rocky  Mouutains.  At  one 
point  on  the  raih-oad  coming  over  the  Blue  Ridge  a  photograph  can  be  taken 
showing  seventeen  different  sections  of  the  track,  so  crooked  is  the  ascent 
up  the  steepest  railway  grade  in  this  country.  If  you  are  lucky  enough  to 
come  across  an  illicit  whiekey  still  where  "  Moonshiners "  oi>eratc,  the 
amateur  finds  a  subject  as  yet  but  little  pictured.  The  "  Moonshiners"  arc 
auspicious,  and  have  an  unpleasant  habit  of  setting  down  ns  a  revenue  spy 
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the  dftriDg  but  inDoceot  photographers  who  may  invade  their  haunts.  If 
coDviiiced  that  a  photographer  was  really  a  spy,  the  deadly  squirrel  rifle  is 
likely  to  put  an  end  to  the  enthuaiast's  picture- taking.  But  prove  to  the 
"  Moonshiners  "  that  you  are  harmless,  and  he  becomes  a  willing  subject  for 


poutt  rock. 
a  negative,  together  with  bis  wife  and  family.     People  down  this  way  are 
proud  to  have  their  pictures  "  took." 

A  guest  at  the  Mountain  Park  Hotel  was  up  on  a  neighboring  mountain 
recently,  with  his  Kodak  under  bis  arm.      Hearing  a  rustling  noise  in  the 
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bushes  he  turoed,  only  to  see  a  big  black  bear  fleeiDg  down  the  mountain. 
Tbe  photographer  waa  disgusted  because  he  was  seized  with  "Buck  Ague"  at 
the  momeut  and  did  oot  recover  in  time  to  get  a  snap-shot  at  bruin.  The 
bears  around  here  are  modest.    They  frequently  walk  up  to  the  very  muzzles 


of  murderous  rides  without  flinching,  but  the  detective  camera  is  seemingly 
a  Dew  thing  to  the  grizzly— a  thing  which  be  cannot  face  with  equanimity. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Mountain  Park  Hotel  is  fitted  with  escellent 
dark-rooms,  and  that  visiting  amateurs  find  every  convenience  at  band  for 
practicing  their  art. 
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The  accompaaying  illuetrations  giro  tvo  views  along  tbe  FreDch  Broad 
River ;  Point  Rock,  the  boundary  mark  between  North  Carolina  and 
Tennessee;  atypical  cabin  and  a  cascade  near  the  Monotain  Park  Hotel. 
The  old  mill  wheel  is  a  relic  of  the  late  unpleasantness. 


The  Cascades  ok  the  Round  Top  Road. 
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WOMAN'S   WORK. 


[Id  the  December  number  we  gave  some  extmcto  from  Miss  Barnes's  paper;  U  now  gives  us 
pleasure  to  give  the  paper  in  full,  as  read  by  her,  and  as  it  appeared  in  the  Amateur  Photog- 
raphy department  of  Frank  Leslie*8  IlbutraUd  Monthly S[ 

The  Real  and  the  Ideal. 

Bt  Miss  Gathkbinb  Wbbd  Barkbs. 

I  have  selected  for  my  subject  to-night  one  which  will,  perhaps,  lay  my  words  open  to 
the  criticism  passed  by  Henry  Ward  Beecher  on  sermon  writing.  **  I  have  heard  sermons 
preached,"  he  said,  **  where,  if  the  text  had  the  small-pox,  the  sermon  would  never  catch 
it."  What  is  real  to  one  is  another's  ideal  and,  besides,  our  mental  focus  is  constantly 
changing,  the  real  and  the  ideal  are  interchangeable  and,  as  the  latter  constantly  escapes 
us,  so  the  former  is  never  our  own,  for  with  every  human  being  there  is  a  new  way  of  looking 
at  a  subject.  In  camera  work  the  ideal  of  to-day  becomes  the  real  of  to-morrow  until  it 
grows  so  old  that  it  is  young  again  and  appears  as  a  new  discovery.  How  can  we  call 
photography  a  new  thing,  when  in  Assyrian  ruins  is  found  what  might  be  called  the  germ 
of  the  modern  photographic  lens?  But  the  world  moves  fast  in  this  nineteenth  century, 
and  the  last  decade  has  witnessed  progress  in  camera  work  alone  which  would  not  have 
been  believed  possible  when  Daguerre,  Talbot,  and  other  pioneers  dug  the  furrows  where 
modern  photography  germinated  and  is  growing  to  perfection. 

My  ideal  of  the  art-science  is  a  high  one,  but,  as  soon  as  it  seems  likely  to  be  realized,  the 
scale  rises  and  renewed  effort  proves  necessary.  Therein  lies  perhaps  its  greatest  charm, 
and  it  appeals  most  strongly  to  all  who,  besides  artistic  taste,  enjoy  the  study  of  optics, 
chemistry,  mechanics,  and  that  indefinable  mental  quality  which  can  blend  them  all  into  a 
homogeneous  whole.  Study  the  literature  of  this  subject  and  see  how  vast  it  is,  here  and 
abroad.  Try  to  keep  abreast  of  the  publications  constantly  issued  and  yon  will  find  you 
will  have  difficulty  in  reading  anything  else.  The  time  is  fast  going  by  when  it  was  con- 
sidered mild  lunacy  to  really  take  up  amateur  photography  as  a  serious  thing,  and  those 
who  play  with  it  are  being  left  behind  in  the  race. 

There  will  always  be  a  class  who  dislike  work,  and  they  will  never  rise  beyond  the  dead 
level  of  cheap  snap  cameras.  They  have  no  ideals,  have  never  thought  the  work  worth 
study  and  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  half  a  picture  out  of  focus  and  the  vertical  lines 
resembling  a  toboggan  slide.  Admirers  of  a  certain  favorite  style  of  camera  talk  glibly  of 
a  universal  focus,  which  always  seems,  to  me,  unworthy  even  passing  consideration.  One 
button-presser  in  the  Yosemite  Valley  showed  me  a  view  of  the  Vernal  Falls,  taken  by  him 
on  doukey-back.  Imagine  the  picture  as  seen  between  the  donkey's  ears,  which  framed  it 
on  either  side,  the  magnificent  cascade  and  the  aforesaid  ears  about  of  a  size.  In  a  portrait 
it  is  called  " soft "  and  "  artistic"  where  the  face  is  so  carelessly  focused  and  timed  that  the 
retoucher  has  to  spend  hours  iu  trying,  too  often  ineffectually,  to  atone  for  the  inevitable 
fiatness.  '*  The  pose  is  so  good,"  is  told  you,  "  you  must  not  expect  microscopic  definition, 
it  is  not  art."  I  fail  to  see  why  laziness  and  carelessness  should  be  so  exalted.  There  are 
altogether  too  many  painters  who  seek  to  cover  glaring  faults  of  drawing  by  brilliancy  of 
coloring,  and  the  daubers  with  the  brush  have  their  counterparts  in  photography. 

A  well-taken  photograph  reveals  what  the  human  eye  does  not  see  clearly  enough  to 
convey  any  impression  of  it  to  the  brain,  aud  many  beautiful  details  would  escape  one's 
memory  if  not  thus  caught  by  an  infallible  recorder.  How  often,  for  instance,  we  see  in  a 
portrait  resemblances  which  in  the  person's  living  features  might  entirely  escape  notice. 
Why  does  a  person  say  "  that  isn't  like  me,"  when  he  should  say  *'  that  is  not  my  idea  of 
myself ! "  The  truth  is  there  is  an  element  of  vanity,  latent  it  may  be,  in  the  best  of  us, 
and  if  it  ever  becomes  visible  it  is  in  a  photographic  studio.  An  operator,  who  is  also  a 
philosopher,  might  found  countless  theories  on  this  peculiarity.  One  needs  in  a  studio  the 
best  lenses  procurable,  two  or  three  are  enough  if  thoroughly  studied  through  all  their 
moods  and  tenses  and,  especially,  one  needs  plenty  of  room  for  really  satisfactory  work. 

After  giving  up  side-light  work  I  began  with  a  studio  9x  19  feet  and  now  have  one  17x31, 
the  inclined  sky-light  being  8x  11,  and  the  vertical  four  feet  6  x  11.   It  is  possible  for  a  man  or 
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woman,  who  mlj^ht  never  make  a  painter,  to  become  a  tolerable  photographer,  bat  never  a 
great  one.  There  is  no  royal  road  to  learning,  is  as  true  in  this  work  as  in  any  other,  and 
the  hardest  workers  will  eventually  succeed.  By  hard  workers  I  do  not  mean  those  who, 
although  using  labor  enough,  yet "  scatter  their  fire,"  as  soldiers  say,  but  those  who  consider 
first,  just  where  to  put  their  feet  on  the  upward  path,  keeping  steadily  to  it  and  yet  are  able 
to  seize  a  moment's  inspiration  which  may  carry  them  far  in  advance  of  their  plodding  com- 
panions. To  accumulate  the  requisite  amount  of  reserve  strength  for  such  tours  de  force 
much  systematic,  thoughtful,  and  conscientious  work  must  be  done.  The  element  of 
chance  must  never  enter  into  the  calculations.  Napoleon  once  said  when  asked  to  what  he 
attributed  his  success  as  a  general,  "To  being  ready  to  change  my  plan  of  battle  at  a 
moment's  notice."  Such  readiness  in  emergencies  is  not  given  to  the  hit  and  miss  workers, 
and  yet  they  are  those  who  are  apt  to  believe  in  iron-clad  formulas.  I  gave  an  eiko  formula 
to  one  camerist,  who,  finding  it  discolored,  threw  the  solution  away  and  took  me  to  task  for 
incorrect  information.    My  slides  for  weeks  past  had  been  developed  by  the  same  formula. 

It  is  absolutely  important  nowadays  to  read  not  only  one  or  more  photographic  journals, 
but  notice  the  occasional  articles  in  the  daily  press,  to  keep  well  posted.  There  is  so  much 
to  be  learned  all  the  time,  and  such  books  as  Mr.  Burbank's  on  dry-plate  development  are 
of  infinite  value  to  one  who  knows  how  to  profit  by  what  he  reads.  His  explanations  are 
clear,  concise,  and,  best  of  all,  suggestive.  It  is  difficult  to  particularize,  but  I  specially  wish 
to  call  attention  to  his  remarks  on  light  in  the  developing  room  and  the  comparisons 
between  various  developers.  It  often  takes  considerable  nerve  to  let  a  plate  stay  long 
enough  in  the  developing  tray,  as  well  as  in  the  hypo,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  that  he  approves 
of  double  fixing.  I  have  adopted  a  rule  to  keep  all  newspaper  articles  of  photographic 
interest  in  a  scrap-book,  which  is  tissumtng  goodly  proportions.  But  I  wish  decidedly  and 
strongly  to  take  ground  against  a  tendency  which  is  sometimes  apparent  in  such  articles  to 
belittle  and  vulgarize  camera  work  and  workers.  Humor  is  one  thing,  but  broad,  vulgar 
farce  is,  emphatically,  another,  and  most  of  the  so-called  **  funny"  articles  on  camera  work 
and  workers  can  safely  be  classed  under  the  latter  head.  One  must  believe  in  and  respect 
one's  work  to  put  into  it  that  indescribable  touch  which,  in  sculpture  and  painting,  we  call 
inspiration.  Look  on  the  camera  not  as  a  machine  but  as  one  more  of  the  wonder-working 
discoveries  of  that  greatest  of  earthly  wonders,  the  mind  of  man.  What  can  be  more  mys- 
terious than  the  evolving  of  the  latent  image  on  a  sensitive  plate,  and  does  it  ever  grow  less 
wonderful,  that  irresistible  power  of  chemic  forces  to  bring  the  image  forth  and  hold  it 
forever?  But,  in  the  glorious  name  of  Art,  do  not  resign  that  sceptre  into  the  control  of 
what  is  called  "  Luck."  Do  not  venture  to  lay  irreverent  hands  on  the  inner  secrets  of 
nature.  From  the  moment  of  placing  the  plate  in  the  holder  until  tbe  print  is  finished 
feel  you  have  under  control  a  power  greater  than  the  alchemists  of  the  olden  time  and 
appreciate  it.  It  is  necessary  to  work  hard  for  a  result  to  adequately  realize  its  importance, 
and  this  is  why  I  do  not  as  a  general  thing  care  for  hand  cameras.  Set  up  a  tripod,  screw 
on  the  camera,  focus,  expose,  and  pack  things  up  again.  You  are  not  likely  to  take  all  that 
time  and  trouble  on  any  but  a  good  picture.  Hand  cameras  are  useful  for  moving  objects, 
and  where  a  tripod  cannot  easily  be  used,  but  the  want  of  a  slid! ng-f rout,  swing-back,  exact 
focus,  and  other  advantages  make  their  use  very  trying  at  times.  I  have  several,  but  my 
favorite  one  was  made  to  order  and  is  fitted  with  a  Voigtlander  Euryscope,  wide-angle,  but 
also  with  great  depth  of  focus.    It  is  well  worth  twice  its  cost. 

There  is  great  diversity  of  opinion  among  camerists  as  to  working  any  given  plate,  and 
where  one  succeeds  another  makes  an  utter  failure.  One  trouble  is,  I  think,  changing  back 
and  forth  between  slow  and  fast  plates.  The  latter  are  needed  for  large  groups  and  for 
children  in  the  studio.  For  all  other  subjects  I  prefer  slow  plates,  well-timed,  and  a  normal 
developer.  The  ideal  plate  ought,  of  course,  to  be  rich  in  silver,  and  some  of  the  treasury 
surplus  might  thus  be  profitably  utilized.  Fast  plates  are  apt  to  need  special  treatment,  and 
I  would  rather  do  my  work  at  the  beginning,  focus  and  time  carefully,  instead  of  chancing 
both  and  then  laboring  over  the  negative  to  get  only  a  fair  result,  and  not  that  without  inten- 
sifying. With  slides  it  is  often  well  to  over-expose  the  plate,  put  it  in  saturated  solution  of 
bromide  of  potassium  a  few  seconds  and  then  into  undiluted  eiko.  If  the  hypo  bath  reduces 
too  much  I  use  "  Silver  Intensifier,"  clearing  any  over-density  by  acid-sulphite,  or  alum 
and  aolphuric  acid.    It  is  easy  to  tell,  after  a  certain  amount  of  experience,  what  treatment 
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will  suit  different  slides  as  well  as  negatives.  Those  who  do  not  understand  camera  work 
have  a  very  vague  idea  of  its  diffinnlties,  and  many  consider  that  all  the  work  lies  in  printing 
and  mounting.  Preparing  the  negative  seems  to  them  mere  sleiglit  of  hand  in  compariaon. 
That  there  should  be  any  special  trouble  in  mounting  seems  very  amusing,  and  when  I  am 
asked,  often,  "  Do  you  do  all  your  own  printing?  "  my  answer  is,  "  When  I  consider  it  worth 
while."  It  does  not  pay,  ordinarily,  for  an  amateur  to  print,  tone,  and  mount  a  dozen 
cabinets,  for  instance,  as  the  sitter  does  not  realize  the  time  needed  and  so  does  not  value 
them  any  the  more  for  all  your  extra  trouble.  As  the  amateur  usually  pays  for  the 
necessary  retouching,  it  would  be  asking  a  great  deal  of  him  to  also  make  what  prints  are 
desired.  I  let  the  sitter  have  the  use  of  the  negative,  and  he  orders  the  prints  from  a  pro- 
fessional. This  is,  of  course,  only  for  ordinary  portraits.  If  one  has  houseliold  or  other 
cares  it  is  almost  impossible,  without  great  extra  trouble,  to  do  all  one's  own  printing.  For 
special  occasions  I  prefer  to  do  it,  and  derive  keen  enjoyment  from  the  great  variety  of 
printing  processes. 

Then,  there  is  the  great  question  of  naturalism  vs.  sharpness,  which  is  being  brought  into 
the  court  of  public  opinion  in  season  and  out  of  season.      BSach  side  seems  incapable  of 
realizing  that  the  two  are  not,  necessarily,  antagonistic,  and  that  there  is  no  need  of  firing 
hard  names  at  each  other.     "Needle-sharp"  and  "fuzzy"  are  very  wide  apart,  but  the 
golden  mean  of  true  naturalness  lies  between  them.    It  is  pleasant  in  looking  at  a  landscape 
to  know  if  you  are  seeing  a  figure  or  a  bush,  a  door  or  a  window,  but  one  does  not  need  to 
count  the  leaves  on  the  one,  the  details  of  dress  in  the  other,  or  every  crack  in  the  house. 
Our  English  cousins  are  having  a  lively  cannonade  all  along  the  line  on  this  subject,  hut  it 
seems  in  truth  as  if  we  are  not  using  words  in  their  proper  meaning.    Definition  is  a  better 
word  than  sharpness,  and  a  certain  amount  of  this  shows  careful,  judicious  work,  while  a 
careless  worker  is,  as  has  been  said,  apt  to  seek  shelter  behind  carelessness  by  insisting  it 
shall  be  considered  the  only  true  art.     And  yet,  especially  in  landscapes,  the  view  should, 
as  in  nature,  gradually  grow  more  indistinct  towards  the  horizon.     The  focus  should  be 
taken  about  half-way  between  the  foreground  and  distance.     Interiors  should  be  more 
sharply  defined  than  landscapes  or  portraits,  there  should  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  forms  of 
objects,  and  yet  nothing  must  appear  in  harsh  contrast.      Why  are  there  so  few  good 
interiors?    A  beginner  turns  his  lens  on  one  as  unhesitatingly  as  on  a  landscape,  with  full 
faith,  that  all  will  come  right,  that  no  special  care  is  needed.    Is  there  one  in  ten  where  the 
furniture  is  placed  properly  with  reference  to  the  position  of  the  lens,  and  yet  not  interfere 
with  the  natural  look  of  the  room  ?    Chairs,  tables,  etc.,  etc.,  are  often  left  so  near  the  lens 
that  only  parts  of  them  can  show,  and  so  much  furniture  is  left  in  the  room  that  the  eye 
wearies  trying  to  disentangle  the  confused  mass.    Halation,  common  fault  as  it  is,  cannot  l>e 
worse  than  an  interior  I  saw  recently  taken  facing  a  window,  the  view  within  being  takcui 
by  fiash-light  and  that  without  by  daylight.     There  was  no  perspective,  it  was  like  a 
Japanese  picture,  with  too  much  definition,  and  the  result  was  very  inartistic.    With  por- 
traits it  is  hard  to  see  why  it  should  be  called  beautiful  to  have  half  the  head  or  figure  clearly 
defined  and  the  rest  almost  indistinguishable.    The  eyes  ought  to  be  clearly  shown,  and  the 
requisite  softness  may  be  obtained  by  proper  development.      Let  it  be  apparent,  too,  that  it 
is  hair  and  not  a  powdered  wig  on  the  head,  and  that  the  face  has  a  line  or  two  in  it,  not  a 
dead  level  of  utter  sameness.     Show  if  the  dress  be  satin,  velvet,  or  muslin,  and  let  the 
hands  be  rounded  as  those  of  a  statue.    Have  the  whole  figure  stand  out  from  the  back- 
ground so  as  to  suggest  atmosphere  about  it.     In  posing  sitters,  I  find  it  well  not  to  pose 
them,  if  the  expression  be  allowable,  but  let  them  sit  as  they  please,  without  the  head-rest, 
until  the  look  of  utter  misery  with  which  they  first  faced  the  lens,  passes  away,  meanwhile 
explaining  that  I  am  only  arranging  the  light.     When  they  seem  comfortable,  I  quickly 
decide  as  to  position,  slip  a  large  stop  in  the  lens,  slide  the  plate-holder  into  place,  take  the 
bulb  in  my  hand,  and  before  they  fully  comprehend  the  situation,  the  work  is  done.    Get 
and  hold  the  sitter's  attention,  that  is  the  point,  but  it  is  hard  to  do  so  when  you  have  to  do 
all  the  work  yourself,  as  many  a  professional  will  testify.     Then,  I  never  let  the  head-rest 
clamp  the  head,  but  simply  make  a  support  for  it,  and  the  majority  of  my  sitters,  especially 
if  they  sit  often,  learn  not  to  mind  it,  though  it  seems  to  be  an  object  of  universal  dread. 
Wishing  to  test  new  plates  occasionally,  and  not  always  having  a  sitter  ready,  I  have  put  a 
long  tubing  on  one  of  my  shutters  so  that  the  bulb  can  be  slipped  under  the  floor  covering 
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and  pressed  by  my  foot,  thus  being  operator  and  model  in  one.  Accidentally,  I  found  this 
tubing  useful  with  children,  as  it  seems  to  have  a  strange  attraction  for  them,  and  they  will 
often  keep  still  to  watch  me  take  a  picture  in  such  an  unusual  way,  when  I  could  not  take 
them  by  any  other  means.  Almost  any  child  will  make  a  reasonably  good  picture  if  left  to 
the  operator  and  not  made  miserable  by  a  strange  drels,  repeated  changes  in  its  position,  and 
constant  cautions  to  sit  still  or  something  dreadful  might  happen.  One  mother  told  her  child 
in  my  studio  to  keep  still  or  the  "  big  man"  would  get  her,  under  the  influence  of  which 
threat  she  entirely  lost  the  sweet  look  which  was  her  great  beauty.  I  have  a  strong  fellow- 
feeling  now  forj>rofessional8  who  have  to  take  sitters  as  they  come  and  have  seen  children, 
for  instance,  whom  no  lens,  development,  or  retoucher  could  make  presentable,  brought  into 
the  studio  of  a  friend  of  mine  for  a  sitting,  and  the  handsomest  portrait  in  his  collection 
selected  as  a  guide  for  the  operator.  Then  the  contingent,  more  or  less  numerous,  of  admir- 
ing relatives  and  friends  is  enough  to  drive  the  operator  frantic.  Yet,  like  Malvolio,  he  is 
obliged  to  "smile  and  smile." 

With  older  sitters,  before  you  fairly  get  the  cloth  over  your  head,  comes  the  question, 
"  Which  way  shall  I  look  ?  "  followed  by  "  What  shall  I  do  with  my  hands  ?  "  "  Must  I 
have  that  dreadful  head-rest?"  Then  the  friends  say,  "Don't  look  that  way,  put  your 
hands  clear  out  of  sight,"  etc.,  etc.,  meanwhile  walking  all  around  the  room,  until  I  say,  in 
despair,  "  I  am  taking  this  picture  from  this  particular  part  of  the  room,  and  this  is  not  a 
panoramic  camera."  Portraiture,  notwithstanding  its  annoyances,  is  fascinating  work, 
especially  when  it  comes  to  fancy  pictures,  illustrations,  and  idealized  heads.  There  is  one 
thing  a1)ont  this  kind  of  work  which  puzzles  me.  People  will  insist  on  making  such  a  sharp 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  painter  and  photographer  in  the  matter  of  models.  If  a 
painter  illustrates  a  poem,  no  one  thinks  of  anking  the  names  of  his  models,  but  if  a  photog- 
rapher undertakes  the  work  he  is  at  once  expected  to  give  them  or  be  considered  very 
disobliging.  Is  there  such  a  dearth  of  imagination  in  the  world  that  the  subject  of  a 
picture  is  not  of  vastly  more  importance  than  the  model  who  sits  for  it?  A  fancy  photo- 
graph is'not  a  portrait  any  more  than  a  fancy  painting,  and  the  photographer,  in  this  work, 
is  just  as  much  at  liberty  as  the  painter  to  carry  out  his  artistic  tastes,  but,  while  he  cannot 
make  such  decided  alterations  in  his  model  as  the  paint«r,  I  hold  he  is  entitled  to  use  any 
and  every  means  in  his  power  to  make  his  picture  a  success.  A  painter  often  alters  entire 
features  in  a  face,  or  decidedly  changes  the  figure,  and  that  is  considered  perfectly  allowable. 
In  purely  fancy  work  the  photographer  should  be  permitted  the  same  privilege  without 
question,  but  with  portraits,  pure  and  simple,  the  likeness  should  be  thought  of  first,  that  is 
then  the  main  thing.  This  is  a  matter  which  demands  consideration  now  the  camera  is 
entering  on  the  broad  field  of  work  once  thought  beyond  its  province, — book  illustration. 
Do  not,  my  fellow-workers,  allow  the  camera  to  be  undervalued  any  more  than  the  palette 
and  brush.  In  laying  the  latter  aside,  I  did  not  consider  that  I  was  entering  on  a  lower 
branch  of  work,  that  the  one  was  any  more  art  than  the  other. 

Photography  is  like  an  enchanted  garden  where  one  is  continually  meeting  the  unexpected 
and  wonderful.  In  all  its  manifold  variety  of  work,  there  is  not  one  which,  to  the  earnest 
student,  can  fail  to  prove  of  interest.  Those  who  take  it  up  and  follow  it  for  any  great 
length  of  time  find  it  is  not  easily  laid  aside,  and  that  it  grows  more  and  more  exigent  in 
its  demands  upon  them.  The  increasing  interest  so  generally  felt  in  it  is  perhaps  best 
shown  by  the  organization  recently  in  New  York  of  a  national  association  which  will  give 
amateurs  a  well-defined  position  and  the  substantial,  practical  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
the  organization  and  banding  together  of  the  earnest,  energetic  workers  of  this  country. 
It  behooves  every  one  who  has  the  future  of  photography  at  heart  to  strengthen  the  hands 
of  those  called  upon  to  initiate  this  new  movement.  Within  it  is  the  promise  of  a  great 
future  for  the  work  which  I  believe  is  destined  to  prove  of  vital,  positive  benefit,  as  well  as 
pleasure,  to  so  many  of  our  sisters  and  brothers  all  over  the  land.  It  demands  and  should 
receive  the  disinterested  co-operation  of  each  and  every  amateur  for  the  general  good.  I 
have  faith  to  believe  we  are  starting  a  movement  whose  importance  we  hardly  realize,  but 
it  is  going  to  put  great  power  in  the  amateurs'  hands,  whose  use  will  call  for  wise  judgment 
and  consideration.  Let  us  hope  that  these  will  not  be  wanting,  and  that  the  national  league 
may  be  a  potent  factor  in  helping  us  to  transform  some  at  least,  of  our  ideals  into  reality. 
[Read  before  the  Photographic  Section  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute,  December  9, 18d0.] 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT. 

1  • 

Mr.  Blake^s  thoughtful  article  will  be  read  with  interest,  as  embodying  the 
results  of  many  careful  experiments  with  shutters.  The  subject  itself  is  an 
important  one,  and  Mr.  Blake  has  treated  it  in  a  thorough  and  painstaking 
manner.  The  capabilities  of  the  focal  plane  shutter  are  well  shown  in 
frontispiece  to  this  number. 

In  regard  to  our  clubbing  rate  with  the  Cosmopolitan^  we  wish  to  state 
that  it  is  open  only  to  new  subscribers  to  that  magazine.  Old  subscribers  to 
the  Cosmopolitan^  wishing  to  renew  through  us,  must  remit  fifty  cents  extra. 

A  New  Iron  Printing  Process, — Paper  coated  with  the  following,  is  said 
to  give  fine  sepia-brown  prints  by  simple  fixation  without  toning: 

Ferric  oxalate, 7  parts. 

Nitrate  of  silver,       7  parts. 

Gelatine,       7  parts. 

Tartaric  acid, 3  parts. 

Water, 128  parts. 

Increasing  the  Sensitiveness  of  Dry  Plates, — Mr.    Petry  claims  that  the 
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sensitiveness  of  a  gelatino-bromide  plate  is  appreciably  increased  by  bath- 
ing it  for  one  minute  in  the  regular  hydrochinon  bath,  and  then  washing 
and  drying. 

Electricity  a  Destroyer  of  the  LcUent  Image. — According  to  Mr.  Friese 
Greene,  the  latent  image  on  a  light-impressed  plate  may  be  destroyed  by 
placing  the  plate  in  a  tray  containing  slightly  acidulated  water,  and  passing 
through  it  an  electric  current.  At  the  end  of  two  minutes  the  image  can  no 
longer  be  developed,  and  the  plate,  washed  and  dried,  can  receive  a  new 
impression. 

Women  as  Photographers. — Miss  Catherine  Weed  Barnes's  paper,  with  the 
above  caption  printed  in  the  '91  Mosaics^  contains  much  sound  advice  to 
amateure  of  either  sex.  Of  our  art,  she  writes :  ^^  It  appeals  to  the  artistic 
sense,  it  embraces  an  endless  variety  of  scientific  interests,  it  cultivates  the 
observing  and  reasoning  powers,  ....  it  is  elevating  work  when  fully 
apprehended  and  respected.*'  ^^  The  camera  is  not,  and  should  not  be  con- 
sidered, a  toy."  One  good  negative  is  worth  a  dozen  poor  ones,  or  those 
which  need  apology,  and  it  is  well  to  learn  Urst  what  a  good  negative  is,  then 
carefully  examine  each  one  made.  .  .  .  Put  your  pictures  side  by  side  with 
those  which  have  already  won  success,  learn  why  they  succeeded,  and  where 
your  own  failings  are,  if  you  expect  to  improve." 

Photographic  Specialists. — Dr.  John  H.  Jane  way,  in  an  excellent  article  in 
the  same  annual,  writes:  ^^  If  we  want  our  art-science  to  maintain  its  proud 
position,  let  earnest  men  and  women  select  some  special  branch  or  subject, 
and  with  systematic  efforts,  bestow  upon  that  all  their  time  and  vigor  to 
conquer  it,  and  thus  benefit  the  whole." 

Eikonogen  and  Hydrochinon  Developers  for  Bromide  Prints. — Gen.  Joseph 
B.  Brown,  in  Mosaics,  recommends  the  following : 

ElKONOOKN. 

No.  1.— Sulphite  of  soda, 120  grains. 

Water, Sounoes. 

Dissolve,  and  add  eikonogen, 60  grains. 

No.  2.— Carbonate  of  potash,       240  grains. 

Water 5  onnoes. 

Three  ounces  of  No.  1  to  one  oonce  of  No.  2  forms  the  developer. 

HTDROCHHrON. 

No.  1.— Sulphite  of  soda  (pure  crystals) 240  grains. 

Water,        4  ounces. 

Dissolve,  and  add  hydrochinon 60  grains. 

No.  2. — Saturated  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda. 
Developer:    No.  1,  two  drams;  No.  2,  one  dram;  water  to  make  up  to  four  ouncen. 

Phipson^s  Oallate  of  Iron  Printing  Process. — Well  sized  paper  is  floated 
for  two  minutes  on  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  ferric  oxalate,  dried  in  obscurity 
and  exposed  under  a  negative  until  a  faint  image  is  visible.  The  paper  is 
then  washed  in  several  changes  of  water  to  remove  all  the  soluble  salt,  and 
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the  image  is  developed  by  floating  the  paper  on  a  solution  of  gallic  acid  to 
which  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  have  been  added.  Strong  negatives  give 
the  best  results. 

Borax  in  the  Developer, — In  the  same  publication,  Col.  J.  Waterhouse 
recoroends  the  use  of  borax  in  place  of  soda  or  potash  with  eikonogen  and 
hjdrochinon,  claiming  greater  stability  for  developers  prepared  in  this  way. 
He  gives  the  following  formulas : 

Eikonogen, 1  part. 

Sodium  sulphite 2  parts. 

Borax, 2  to  3  parts. 

Water 100  parts. 

Hydrochinon, 1  part. 

Sodium  sulphite 1  part. 

Borax, 3  parts. 

Water, 100  parts. 

We  propose  to  give  these  developers  a  thorough  trial,  and  would  be 
pleased  to  have  some  of  our  readers  do  the  same,  and  report  results  to  us 
for  publication. 

The  Kodak  cw  an  Aid  to  Artistic  Photography, — Mr.  G.  D.  Milburn 
recently  gave  a  successful  demonstration  of  the  capabilities  of  the  Kodak 
before  the  members  of  the  California  Camera  Club  and  a  large  number  of 
invited  guests.  A  negative  of  the  audience  was  made  with  a  No.  2  Kodak 
by  flash-light,  and  within  flftcen  minutes  a  lantern  slide  from  the  negative 
was  til  row  n  on  the  screen.  Following  this  a  number  of  enlargements  were 
made  on  bromide  paper.  This  is  all  very  interesting,  but  not  so  much  so  as 
Mr.  Milburu's  claim  that,  by  reducing  the  mechanical  operations  of  photogra- 
phy to  a  minimum,  a  great  source  of  annoyance  is  removed  and  the  operator 
given  a  better  chance  to  display  his  artistic  ability.  This  statement  of  Mr. 
Milburn  gives  what  we  may  call  the  case  of  the  Eastman  Company  in  opposi- 
tion to  those  who  hold  that  there  can  be  no  art  in  this  hand  camera  work,  and 
that  the  growth  of  the  hand  camera  has  been  against  the  development  of  the 
higher  photograph}'.  The  question  is  an  interesting  one  and  we  would  like 
to  see  it  thoroughly  ventilated  on  its  merits  and  without  fear  or  favor.  We 
have  seen  many  specimens  of  hand  camera  work  which  would  seem  to  bear 
out  Mr.  Milburn's  claim,  and,  per  corUra^  we  have  seen  more  than  suflScient 
to  give  the  plaintiffs  a  good  case. 

New  Camera  Clubs. — Camera  clubs  have  recently  been  organized  at 
Toledo,  Ohio,  and  Tarry  town,  N.  Y.  The  oflScers  of  the  Toledo  club  are : 
President,  F.  S.  Annable ;  Vice-President,  E.  L.  TriflStfa ;  Secretary-Treas- 
urer, H.  E.  Richards.  The  oflScers  of  the  Tarrytown  club  are :  President, 
Thomas  H.  Swift;  Secretary-Treasurer,  F.  B.  Morse.  The  amateurs  of 
Hamilton,  Out.,  have  also  recently  formed  a  club  of  which  Mr.  W.  J.  Grant 
is  Secretary. 
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ENGLISH    NOTES. 

Bt  Thomas  Bolas. 


Dr,  Emerson  and  His  Teachings. — Dr.  Emerson  in  his  various  writings,  and  notably  in 
his  "  Naturalistic  Photoji^raphy,"  has  emphasized  the  need  of  rather  studying  nature  than 
the  works  and  methods  of  other  photographers,  and  to  his  teachings  we  have  doubtless  to 
attribute  the  almost  entire  disappearance  of  the  worst  form  of  old  style  landscape,  in  which 
trees  and  buildings  stood  boldly  out  against  a  white  sky — and  in  the  production  of  which  two 
canons  were  so  faithfully  observed  by  the  producer:  Ist.  Never  to  photograph  unless  on  a 
day  so  clear  and  bright  that  the  extreme  distance  is  sharp.  2d.  Always  to  so  set  the  camera 
that  the  sun  shines  from  behind  it.  One  result  of  Emerson's  work  is  a  notable  irruption  of 
papers  and  discussions  on  impressionism  and  naturalism  in  photography — but  many  of  those 
who  are  credited  by  the  mass  with  being  exponents  of  Emerson's  impressionism,  so  far  miss 
the  mark  as  to  put  forth  some  incidents,  appliances,  specifics,  or  methods  as  being  essentially 
concerned  in  the  production  of  "  naturalistic  "  photographs.  This  was  very  notably  the 
case  when  Mr.  Davison  read  a  paper  on  "  Impressionism  in  Photography  "  before  the  Society 
of  Arts;  neither  reader  nor  discutants  appearing  to  have  any  notion  beyond  the  use  of 
certain  specifics  for  producing  naturalistic  results,  such  for  example  as  working  out  of  focus 
or  the  use  of  rough  paper.  This  sort  of  thing  in  which  the  tool  or  method  which  may  inci- 
dentally assist  an  intelligent  worker  in  realizing  nature,  is  exalted  into  an  essential  means, 
is  calculated  to  lead  to  a  convention  more  destructive  to  the  production  of  desirable  work 
than  were  the  old  conventions  in  photography.  To  expect  to  imitate  nature  by  the  mere 
use  of  certain  manipulations  is  as  reasonable  as  to  expect  to  produce  work  like  that  of  a 
distinguished  painter  by  going  into  his  studio  and  using  his  tools.  The  climax  is  reached 
now  that "  Naturalistic  Paper  "  is  advertised  in  the  photographic  publications !  Dr.  Emerson's 
latest  illustrated  work,  **  Wild  Life  on  a  Tidal  Water,"  represents,  in  my  opinion,  a  distinct 
advance  on  his  previous  efforts,  both  from  the  photographic  and  the  photo-etching  stand- 
point. The  first  plate,  "  Great  Yarmouth  Harbor,"  is,  perhai)s,  the  most  striking  as  a 
picture,  and  will  perhaps  be  regarded  as  the  best  thing  Dr.  Emerson  has  done;  but  if  looked 
at  by  the  light  of  those  who,  like  Nf  r.  Davison,  seem  to  think  that  such  artifices  as  rough 
paper  and  working  out-of-focus  are  of  the  nature  of  essentials  in  realizing  nature,  this  and 
the  best  of  the  plates  are  poor  indeed.  There  are  twenty-nine  photo-etchings  from  Dr. 
Emerson's  negatives  and  one  from  Mr.  Goodall's  painting,  "  The  Last  of  the  Ebb." 

Tfie  Photoffraphic  Art  Journal  as  a  Weekly, — This  paper  comes  as  a  penny  weekly  with 
the  new  year,  and  if  kept  up  to  the  standard  of  the  two  numbers  before  me  it  will  certainly 
deserve  success.  Mr.  Andrew  Pringle  discourses  of  lantern-slide  making,  a  subject  on 
which  he  is  well  qualified  to  write.  We  also  find  a  section  for  beginners,  and  illustrated 
chapters  on  "  Photo-touring."  Other  good  features  are  concise  abstracts  of  'the  articles  in 
contemporary  photographic  literature,  and  well  written  notes  in  short  paragraphs.  The 
Photographic  Art  Journal  is  published  by  Whittingham  &  Co.,  44  Charterhouse  Square, 
London. 

Photography  in  Connection  with  a  Public  Library. — ^The  management  of  the  Bodleian 
Library  at  Oxford,  in  conjunction  with  the  University  Press,  have  made  arrangements  to 
supply  photographs  of  such  manuscripts  and  books  as  are  in  the  library  at  prices  which  at 
first  sight  may  appear  unreasonably  low,  but  which  on  second  thought  will  be  recognized  as 
sufficient,  provided  that  there  is  a  steady  run  of  work,  and  considering  the  extent  to  which 
system  and  routine  may  step  into  such  operations.    The  prices  are: 

Shillings.  Pence. 

10x8  negative, 3  0 

Silver  print  from  same, 0  4 

Platlnotype  or  carbon  print  from  same,    0  10 

Twenty  collotypes  from  same,      ...    5  6 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  extent  to  which  the  usefulness  of  a  library  may  be  increased 
by  snch  arrangements,  and  it  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  librarians  all  over  the  world  will 
find  it  possible  to  give  similar  facilities  for  obtaining  copies  of  interesting  matter. 
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Blisters  on  Albumen  Prints, — Considering  the  fact  that  we  have  no  very  certain  knowl. 
edgfe  of  the  cause  and  conditions  under  which  these  afflictions  api)ear,  it  is  hardly  to  be 
wondered  at  that  numerous  views  and  many  preventive  remedies  are  current.  Under  these 
circumstances  that  which  such  au  experienced  silver  printer  as  Mr.  Ed.  Dunmore  has  to 
say  is  of  especial  interest.  In  a  communication  to  the  Holborn  Camera  Club  he  pointed  out 
that  the  immersion  of  the  print  in  methylated  spirit  before  toning  and  fixing  operations  will 
almost  certainly  prevent  the  formation  of  blisters,  a  fact  indeed  which  was  recorded  some 
time  previously  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Richmond.  This  gentleman  now  points  out  that  it  is  sufficient 
to  lay  the  prints  one  at  a  time  face  downwards  on  a  level  and  clean  surface,  such  as  a  s^laas 
plate,  and  to  sponge  the  backs  with  spirit,  but  they  must  be  put  into  the  first  washing  water 
while  the  paper  is  semi-transparent  from  the  absorption  of  spirit.  Mr.  Richmond's  view  is 
that  the  alcohol  immediately  chases  all  the  air  out  of  the  texture  of  the  paper,  and  that 
although  the  spirit  may  become  replaced  by  water  during  the  first  washing,  yet  the  air 
remains  excluded.  Blisters  come  periodically  and  unexpectedly,  and  when  they  come  those 
troubled  would  do  well  to  try  the  simple  expedient  above  referred  to. 

Lantern  Slides  from  Book  Illustrations. — When  these  have  to  be  made  a  series  is  often 
required,  and  Mr.  T.  N.  Armstrong,  writing  in  the  British  Journal  of  Photography,  points 
out  how  much  labor  may  be  saved  by  a  little  system  in  working,  especially  if  artificial  light 
is  used  so  that  a  whole  series  may  be  taken  without  any  variation  of  the  exposure.  When  a 
book  is  worked  from,  a  special  printing  frame  is  arranged  with  deep  rebates  and  packing,  so 
that  the  illustration  can  be  brought  into  compression  with  a  prearranged  area  of  the  front 
glass  (which,  by  the  way,  in  no  sense  mars  the  result),  and  the  frame  itself  is  set  up  against 
stops  on  a  long  copying  board.  The  camera  being  now  adjusted  once  for  all,  is  clamped  to 
the  same  horizontal  board.  For  light  Mr.  Armstrong  recommends  two  good  argand  gas 
burners,  one  each  side  of  the  copy,  and  naturally  these  lights  should  be  shaded  on  the  lens 
side.  Good  mineral  oil  lamps  will  answer  just  as  well.  After  a  few  trial  exposures  the 
plates  may  be  developed  in  batches.  Lantern  readings  on  illustrated  book  subjects  are  very 
popular  and  instructive,  and  if  system  be  brought  into  the  production  of  the  slides  the  labor 
is  comparatively  trifling. 

The  Photoffraphic.  Society  of  Oreat  Britain. — This  organization  has  just  made  a  turn-over 
as  a  break  in  its  normal  condition  of  somnolence,  and  has  gone  so  far  in  following  younger 
and  more  active  organizations  as  to  open  a  dark-room  for  the  use  of  its  members,  and  there 
is  indeed  talk  of  a  useful  and  central  Photographic  Institute,  which  is  to  provide  tuition 
and  laboratory  practice  in  all  the  essential  branches  of  photographic  work.  If  this  should 
be  really  done,  as  an  outcome  of  any  initiative  taken  by  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great 
Britain,  this  society  will  doubtless  once  more  become  as  influential  as  it  was  in  the  early 
days  of  photography.  It  was  inaugurated  in  1853  at  a  meeting  where  Sir  Charles  Bastlake 
took  the  chair,  and  its  first  executive  council  included  many  who  were  illustrious  in  art  and 
science. 

Yellow  Light  in  the  Dark-Room. — This  subject  is  once  more  to  the  front,  and  the  few  who 
have  up  to  the  present  retained  the  use  of  the  red  lamp  are  rapidly  discarding  it.  The 
present  widespread  discussion  of  the  subject  appears  to  have  arisen  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  anonymous  editor  of  the  "  Year  Book  of  Photography  "  for  1891  claimed  for  Mr.  M. 
W.  H.  Harrison  the  enunciation  of  a  principle  first  set  out  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham,  that 
"ruby  glass  will  certainly  cut  off  more  of  the  chemical  action  of  light  than  yellow  glass; 
but  that  it  will  cut  off  at  the  same  time  more  of  the  luminosity  to  the  eye  " — and  that  in 
relation  to  its  illuminating  power,  yellow  light  is  less  active  on  the  film  than  red  light. 
Mr.  Debenham  writes  to  the  Photographic  News  claiming  credit  for  the  principle  he  laid 
down,  and  as  a  result  the  red  lamp  is  being  more  and  more  discarded. 
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Photographic   Shutters. 

[Paper  read  before  the  Boston  Camera  Club  April  14, 1890.] 

Bt  FiiANCis  Blake. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Club : — I  purpose  to  call  your  attention  this  evening 
to  some  results  obtained  in  an  attempt  to  devise  and  make  a  perfect  shutter  for  quick  photo- 
graphic exposures,  to  which  attempt  I  have  devoted  much  of  my  leisure  during  the  last 
three  or  four  years.  The  work  has  been  most  fascinating,  and  whatever  success  has 
attended  it  must  be  fully  shared  with  my  friend  and  kinsman,  and  our  fellow-member,  Mr. 
John  G.  Hubbard,  who  has  been  my  almost  constant  companion  and  coadjutor. 

At  the  outset  I  will  say  that  the  word  "  shutter  *'  will  be  used  throughout  this  paper,  not 
because  I  deem  it  a  correct  name  for  the  apparatus,  but  because  more  than  thirty  years  of 
bad  usage  have  so  fixed  it  in  the  photographic  vocabulary  that  it  would  be  quixotic  to  try  to 
displace  it.  Of  course  "  opener"  would  be  quite  as  appropriate,  or  rather  inappropriate,  a 
same  as  "shutter";  and  of  course  "exposure"  is  the  proper  substitute  for  both,  as  its 
dictionary  meaning  defines  precisely  the  function  of  the  apparatus. 

The  earliest  mention  of  shutters,  with  which  I  am  familiar,  is  in  a  most  excellent 
"  Dictionary  of  Photography,"  edited  by  Thomas  Sutton,  and  published  at  London  in  1867. 
On  page  156,  under  the  heading  "Instantaneous  Shutters,"  he  says :  "There  are  many 
methods  of  instantaneously  admitting  and  shutting  off  the  light  from  the  sensitive  plate. 
Mr.  Wilson,  who  has  been  most  successful  in  getting  good  pictures  with  rapid  exposures, 
adroitly  uses  his  Highland  bonnet  placed  in  front  of  the  lens.  Some  use  flap-shutters  in 
front  of  the  lens,  some  a  similar  arrangement  close  behind  the  lens,  and  Mr.  England  and 
others  use  a  guillotine  sort  of  shutter,  with  a  slot  cut  across  it,  which  falls  immediately  in 
front  of  the  sensitive  plate.  As  the  slot  passes  the  plate,  the  parts  thus  exposed  to  light 
receive  the  full  effect  of  the  whole  power  of  the  lens.  In  some  respects  this  is  the  best 
instantaneous  shutter  that  has  yet  been  devised,  but  it  is  apt  to  cause  a  vibration  In  the 
camera  while  in  the  act  of  falling." 

I  have  quoted  the  above  because  I  feel  sure  that  later  on  you  will  share  with  me  surprise 
that  the  principle  of  the  focal-plane  shutter,  so  clearly  stated  by  Sutton,  should  have  been 
entirely  neglected  by  later  workers  in  the  photographic  field. 

Before  beginning  original  work,  it  was  thought  best  to  test  the  speeds  of  the  best  market 
shutters.  This  was  done  by  means  of  an  apparatus  which  I  devised  and  had  the  pleasure 
of  exhibiting  to  the  Boston  Camera  Club  some  years  ago.  The  principle  of  the  apparatus 
is  simply  photographing  the  image  of  the  sun,  as  reflected  by  a  freely  falling  silvered  ball, 
and  deducing  the  time  of  exposure  by  applying  a  law  of  gravitation  to  the  linear  value  of 
the  distorted  image. 

My  apparatus  consists  of  a  vertical  staff,  about  six  feet  in  height,  rigidly  attached  to  an 

iron  bed-plate.    The  staff  is  painted  dead  black  and  is  graduated  downward,  on  its  front 

face,  in  white  lines  to  feet  and  hundredths.    At  the  top  of  staff  is  a  movable  piece  readily 

adjusted  to  the  height  which  brings  the  image  of  the  sun,  as  seen  upon  the  surface  of  the 

ball,  exactly  in  line  with  the  zero  of  the  staff  graduation.    The  silvered  brass  ball,  21  inches 

in  diameter  and  2  lbs.,  2  oz.  in  weight,  is  suspended  by  a  short  piece  of  silk  trow-line, 

attached  to  a  small  vulcanite  ring,  which,  in  turn,  is  held  by  a  spring-clip  attached  to  the 

adjusting  piece.  On  opening  this  spring-clip  the  ball  is  released,  and  falling  parallel  to  the 
graduated  staff  is  received  into  a  padded  box  attached  to  the  bed-plate. 

It  is  perhaps  needless  to  say  that  the  exposure  is  made  while  the  ball  is  falling,  and  that 
the  length  of  the  exposure  is  computed  from  the  scale  readings  of  the  beginning  and  end  of 
the  black  line,  which  marks  on  the  negative  the  path  of  the  reflected  image  of  tne  sun. 

To  facilitate  the  computation  of  results,  I  have  prepared  the  subjoined  table,  which  gives 
the  time  of  falling  to  the  ten  thousandth  part  of  a  second  for  each  hundredth  of  a  foot  from 
1.00  foot  to  5.99  feet. 

The  formula  used  in  computing  this  table  is  t   / —  when  t=time;  d:=  distance  fallen; 

and  g= 16.083  feet — the  gravity  constant  at  our  latitude. 

The  manner  of  using  the  table  will  be  made  apparent  by  the  following  example: 
An  exposure  having  been  made  with  a  Proscn  Duplex  Shutter,  the  beginning  of  the 
black  line  marking  the  course  of  the  sun's  image  on  the  negative  was  found  to  be  opposite 
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the  4.02  ft.  staff  graduation,  and  its  end  opposite  the  4.29  ft.  graduation.    Referring  to  the 
table  it  appears  tliat 

Time  of  falling,    .    .    .    4.02=0.5000 
Time  of  falling,    .    .    .    4.29=0.5166 

Time  of  exposure,    .    .  =0.0165 

With  a  well-made  shutter  the  accordance  of  the  results  obtained  with  this  apparatus  is 
remarkable.  For  example,  three  consecutive  tests  for  fastest  speed  of  a  Proscn  Duplex 
shutter  gave  the  following  values: 

First  test, 0.0164  S. 

Second  test, 0.0167 

Third  test 0.0179 


Mean, 0.0170 

Each  test  brought  into  play  a  different  part  of  the  staff  graduation. 
Table  giving  the  time  in  ten  thousandths  of  a  second  for  each  hundredth  of  a  foot,  for  a 
falling  body  at  latitude  42o  20': 
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I  shall  now  give  the  resultB  obtained  for  speed  of  a  number  of  well-known  shutters  tested 
with  the  apparatus  just  described. 

1.  Common  wooden  guillotine  drop  with  four  rubber  bands.    One  and  one-fourth  inch 

slot  passing  H  inch  lens. 

First  test. 0.009  S. 

Second  test, 0.009 

This  shutter  passes  only  50  per  cent,  of  the  light  which  would  fall  on  the  lens  if  it  were 
wholly  uncovered  during  the  action  of  the  shutter.  Moreover,  it  is  highly  objectionable  on 
account  of  the  violent  jar  it  gives  to  lenses,  often  reducing  the  balsam  with  which  they  are 
sealed  to  a  fine  powder. 

2.  Gregg  Shutter.    In  front  of  No.  8  Buryscope  lens.    Spring  wound  two  turns. 

First  test 0.034  S. 

Second  test, 0.035 

3.  Prosch  Extra  Rapid  Shutter.    Attached  to  00  Euryscope  lens.    Fastest  speed. 

First  test, 0.0028  S. 

Second  test, 0.0027 

Third  test 0.0021 

This  is  a  special  form  of  shutter  in  which  a  single  narrow  radical  slot  passes  across  the 
center  of  the  lens  tube.  So  little  light  is  passed  that  I  cannot  regard  this  shutter  as  of  any 
practical  use. 

4.  Hoover  Shutter.   3  D  Dallmeyer  lens,   d/^o  is  the  full  and  d/f8  the  smallest  opening. 

Quickest  Speed.       Slowest  Speed. 
dyo    0.058  S.  0.195  S. 

1    0.043 

2  0.036  o.i:m 

3  0.031 

4  0.025 

5  0.022 

6  0.017 

7  0.013 

8  0.008 

For  want  of  light  anything  less  than  dy3  would  be  of  no  practical  use,  so  that  the 
quickest  effective  speed  of  this  shutter  may  be  placed  at  0.03  S.,  with  a  range  up  to  0.20. 

5.  Hoover  Shutter.  Large  size  made  for  Falk,  the  well-known  professional  photog- 
rapher at  New  York. 

Enrysoope  No.  6  Lens. 

Fastest.     Slowest. 

d^4  0.065  S.      0.146  S. 

4  0.096 

5  0.096 
7           0.017 

6.  Prosch  Duplex  Shutter.    3y'd  Dallmeyer  lens.    Full  opening.    About  equal  to  dX2. 

Fastest  Speed.— Strong  Spring.       Slowest  Speed.— Weak  Spring. 

First  test,    .    .    0.0164  S.  0.0302  S 

Second  test,     .    0.0167  0.0288 

7.  Prosch  Duplex  Shutter.    Euryscope  No.  2  lens. 

Notch.  Strong  Spring.  Weak  Spring. 

1  0.021  S.  0.032  S 

2  0.016  0.028 

3  0.013  0.027 

4  0.012  0.02(» 

5  0.010  0.025 
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8.  Prosoh  Daplex  Shatter.  00  A  Enryacope  lens.  Strong  spring.  The  tests  with  this 
shutter  were  very  interesting,  as  they  disclosed  a  second  exposure  due  to  the  reboand  of 
the  shutter  wings  after  closing.  Mr.  Ed.  H.  Lyon  had  been  unable  to  obtain  satisfactory 
pictures  with  this  shatter  and  returned  it  to  the  makers  immediately  after  the  tests.  The 
reputation  of  Messrs.  Prosch  &  Co.  for  good  mechanical  work  renders  it  almost  unnecessary 
to  remark  that  the  subjoined  results  are  unique. 


Notch. 


1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


Time  from  beginning  of  first 
to  end  of  second  exposure. 
S. 
0.0262 


0.0100 
0.0090 
0.0089 

0.0084 


0 
0.0219 


0.0190 


S. 
First  exposure,    .    .    0.0122 
Closed  for    ....    0.0036 
Second  exposure,     .    0.0104 

First  exposure,  . 
Closed  for  .  .  . 
Second  exposure, 

First  exposure,    . 

Closed  for    ....    0.0029 

Second  exposure,     .    0.0077 

First  exposure,  .  .  0.0077 
Closed  for  ....  0.0031 
Second  exposure,     .    0.0061 

9.  Newman  Shutter.    Attached  to  Beck  lens. 

exposure  marked  IX'IOO  second. 

First  test,    .    .    . 

Second  test,     .    . 

On  February  3d  of  this  year  I  tested  a  number  of  market  shutters  which  were  sent  to  me 
for  the  purpose  by  our  President,  Mr.  Sweet.  Of  them  all  it  seems  to  me  that  for  all-around 
work,  where  the  limit  of  speed  is  not  desired,  the  Bausch  &  Lomb  new  style  is  the  beet 
adapted  to  an  amateur's  use.  It  is  exceedingly  well  made  and  has  a  very  large  range  of 
automatic  exposures  extending  up  to  two  or  three  seconds. 

10.  Bausch  &  Lomb  (New  Style).    Full  opening  about  1  1-16  inches. 

S. 
.    .    0.016 


0.0169 


Property  of  Mr.  VY.  O.  Reed.     Set  at 

.    0.045  S. 
.    0.048 


Graduated  Time. 
1/100 


1/50 


First  test,  . 
Second  test, 
First  test,  . 
Second  test. 


0.018 
O.OBO 
0.043 
0.047 


1/10 

1/100    (i  inch  opening),      ....    0.013 

11.  Hand  Release,  Brass  Shutter.    Full  opening,  1  5-8  inches. 

First  test,    ....    0.031  S. 

Second  test,     .    .    .    0.029 
Shutter  jars  camera  badly. 

12.  English  Two- Winged  Shutter.    Two  rubber  bands.    Full  opening,  1  3-8  inches. 

First  test 0.035  S. 

Second  test,     .    .    .    0.034 
Shutter  jars  camera  slightly. 

13.  French  Flap  Shutter.    One  rubber  band.    Full  opening,  1  3-8  inches. 

First  test,    ....    0.038  S. 
Second  test,     .    .    .    0.036 
Shutter  jars  camera  slightly. 
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14.  Single  Fan  Shatter.    Fall  opening,  1 1-2  inches. 

First  test 0.029  S. 

Second  test,     .    .    .    0.030 
Shutter  jars  camera  slightly. 

15.  Long  Single  Slot  Shatter.    Full  opening,  1  3-4  inches. 

One  test,    ....    0.052  S. 

16.  Round  Black  Brass  Shatter.  Full  opening,  1 1-2  inches.  This  shutter  was  so  slow 
thai  the  hall  in  hoth  tests  reached  the  hox  before  exposure  was  finished.  I  estimate  its 
speed  at  about  one-quarter  of  a  second. 

17.  Plunge  "Patent"  Shatter.     Perken,  Son  &  Rayment,  London.     Property  of  Dr. 

Tarbell. 

Fastest  speed,  Notch  5,    .    .    0.054  S. 

Slowest  speed.  Notch  1,  .    .    0.064 

18.  Haake  &  Albers.    :    Thury  &  Amey. 
Frankfort  a/'m.  Geneve. 

645. 
Euryscope  No.  3  Lens.    Received  from  Messrs.  Benjamin  French  &  Go. 

Fastest  Speed.  Slowest  Speed. 

First  test,    .    .    .    0.009  S.  First  test,    .    .    .    0.103  S. 

Second  test,     .    .    0.009  Second  test,     .    .    0.117 
Third  test,  .    .    .    0.009 

An  exceedingly  well-made  shutter  with  a  good  range  of  automatic  exposure. 

19.  Proech  (Special)  Duplex.     Made  to  order  for  Euryscope  wide-angle  lenses. 

Time  exposure,  squeezing  the  bulb  as  quickly  as  possible,  0.211  S. 
Instantaneous  exposure,  direct  compression  of  bulb,    .    .  0.031 
Instantaneous  exposure,  released  compression  of  bulb: 

First  test,    .    .    .    0.020  S. 
Second  test,     .    .    0.021 

This  is  a  most  conveniently  arranged  shutter,  as  it  is  attached  to  the  front-board  of  the 
camera,  and  carries  on  its  front  face  a  flange  which  receives  any  one  of  a  set  of  wide-angle 
leases. 

Now  the  results  which  have  just  been  given  hurriedly  have  probably  made  but  little 
impression  on  the  minds  of  most  of  those  who  are  present.  A  few  of  you  may  have  had  an 
intelligent  interest  in  the  statement  of  results  obtained  with  some  particular  shutters  with 
which  you  are  familiar,  but  in  general  you  probably  have  but  an  indistinct  memory  of  a  lot 
of  unintelligible  figares.  Nevertheless,  if  yon  had  had  time  to  carefully  digest  the  results 
obtained,  I  feel  sure  that  you  would  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  average  working 
speed  of  commercial  shutters  is  about  three-hundred ths  of  a  second,  and  that  while  a  few  of 
these  shntters  may  be  forced  to  come  well  within  this  average  speed  for  test  purposes,  they 
are  made  to  do  so  at  the  expense  of  so  great  a  loss  of  light  that  they  are  of  but  little  practical 
use  when  so  forced. 

Three-hundredths  of  a  second  is  too  slow  a  speed  for  photographing  the  quickest  motions 
of  animate  or  inanimate  nature,  and  the  successful  pictures  obtained  with  shutters  of  that 
speed  are  due  to  the  fortunate  coincidence  between  the  moment  of  exposure  and  a  slower 
phase  of  motion.  Thus,  with  such  a  shutter,  the  most  rapid  phases  of  motion  produce 
blurred  plates  which  are  thrown  into  the  waste-box,  and  science  receives  but  a  few  special — 
and  therefore  misleading— data  in  place  of  the  many  which  the  art  of  photography  should 
be  made  to  yield.  This  generalization  forced  itself  upon  Mr.  Hubbard  and  myself  after  two 
years  of  patient  experimentation  with  every  conceivable  form  of  shutter  applied  before, 
between,  or  immediately  behind  the  lens;  and,  at  his  suggestion,  we  then  abandoned  all 
work  in  that  direction  and  devoted  ourselves  to  the  perfection  of  the  focal-plane  shutter,  as 
described  in  the  quotation  from  Sutton  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper. 

I  know  of  no  commercial  shutter  which  passes  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  light  which 
falls  on  the  lens  during  its  action ;  while  the  focal-plane  shutter  has  been  lying  idle  for 
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twenty-five  years,  in  spite  of  its  ability  to  pass  close  on  to  100  per  cent.  What  may  be 
called  the  "  light  advantage  "  of  the  focal  plane  over  an  ordinary  shutter  is  well  indicated 
by  the  following  considerations. 

With  any  form  of  shutter  in  which  a  slot  one  inch  in  width  passes  at  a  uniform  velocity 
behind  a  lens  one  inch  in  diameter,  the  sensitive  plate  will  receive  but  00  per  cent,  of  the 
light  which  falls  on  the  lens  during  the  action  of  the  shutter.  Supposing  the  lens  to  be  five 
inches  in  focal  length,  if  the  slot  is  merely  moved  backward  to  within  one-quarter  of  an 
inch  of  the  plate,  95  per  cent,  of  the  light  falling  on  the  lens  during  the  action  of  the  shutter 
will  reach  the  plate. 

Further  consideration  of  the  subject  shows  that  in  any  single  shutter  placed  immediately 
before,  between,  or  behind  a  lens  of  one-inch  opening,  the  percentage  of  light  passed  is 
equal  to  the  number  of  inches  of  slot  travels,  less  one,  times  the  units  of  light  per  inch. 
Thus  a  one-inch  slot  travels  two  inches  in  uncovering  and  covering  the  lens.  Calling  the 
total  light  falling  on  the  lens  during  the  action  of  the  shutter  equal  to  100  units,  we  have  50 
units  to  each  inch  of  slot  travel.  Slot  travel  two  inches  minus  one  =  1  inch  X  50  =  50, 
which  is  the  percentage  of  light  passed. 

A  two-inch  slot  would  travel  three  inches  and  there  would  be  33}  units  of  light  to  each 
inch  :  3  —  l=2x33(  =  <)69  the  percentage  of  light  passed.  Continuing  the  computation  it 
will  be  seen  that  a  three-inch  slot  would  pass  75  per  cent.,  a  four-inch  slot  80  per  cent.,  and 
so  on,  until  in  order  to  pass  90  per  cent,  of  the  light  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a  slot, 
nineteen  inches  long,  pass  by  the  lens  in  the  same  time  that  the  focal-plane  slot  passes  over 
live-hundredths  of  an  inch,  which  is  the  diameter  of  the  cone  of  rays  from  a  one-inch  lens 
of  five  inches  focus  at  a  point  one-quarter  of  an  inch  in  front  of  the  sensitive  plate.  Opposed 
to  thi8  tremendous  advantage,  there  is  only  one  theoretical  objection  to  the  principal  of  the 
focal-plane  sliutter,  and  that  is  that  all  parts  of  the  sensitive  plate  are  not  exposed  at  the 
same  time.  But  practically  this  objection  does  not  hold  good,  since  the  velociry  of  slot 
motion  may  be  made  so  great  that  there  is  no  sensible  distention  of  the  phase  of  motion  of 
t\u'.  moving  object.  Moreover,  the  possibility  of  any  distention  may  l)e  eliminated  by  setting 
up  the  camera  at  such  a  distance  from  the  moving  object  that  the  angular  value  of  its  image 
on  the  sensitive  plate  shall  be  ei^ual  to  or  slightly  less  than  the  width  of  the  shutter  slot. 

The  focal-plane  shutter,  which  I  now  show  you,  is  the  out<3ome  of  the  experimental  work 
carried  on  by  Mr.  Hubbard  and  myself  during  the  last  four  years.  It  consists  of  a  mahogany 
case  attached  to  the  backboard  of  a  6^  x  8<|  camera.  The  case  is  18^  inches  long,  U^  inches 
high,  and  I  inch  thick  outside  measurements.  At  its  center  is  an  opening  in  which  may  be 
placed  a  focusing  screen  or  a  4  x5  plate  holder. 

Within  the  case  are  two  screens,  5^  x  5|,  and  4^  x  5|  inches  in  size.  They  are  made  of  a 
very  light  frame-work  of  bamboo  covered  with  thin  tissue  paper  rendered  thoroughly  light 
proof  by  the  application  of  a  mixture  of  lamp-black  and  shellac.  These  screens  run  freely 
on  two  brass  wires  strained  lengthwise  across  the  wooden  case  above  and  below  the  plate- 
holder  opening. 

Attached  to  the  base  of  the  larger  screen  is  a  piece  of  thin  sheet  steel  pivoted  to  the 
corner  of  the  base  at  one  end  and  divided  on  its  lower  edge  into  ten  notches  one-tenth  of  an 
inch  apart.  Attached  to  the  opposite  comer  of  the  base  of  the  smaller  screen  is  a  screw  stud 
over  which  the  notched  piece  may  be  slipped.  By  this  simple  bit  of  mechanism  the  two 
screens  may  be  at  will  attached  to  each  other,  with  a  slot  between  them  varying  from  one- 
tenth  of  an  inch  to  one  inch  in  width  by  tenths.  The  exposure  is  made  while  this  slot  is 
passing  over  the  sensitive  plate,  motion  being  imparted  to  the  screens  by  means  of  a  steel 
pin  connecting  them  with  a  wooden  piston  which  in  turn  is  driven  through  a  brass  tube  by 
compressed  air. 

With  a  1-10-inch  slot  in  connection  with  a  2  B  Dallmeyer  Lens,  three  tests  for  speed  of 
this  shutter  have  given  the  following  results  : 


First  test, 0.0006  S. 

Second  test, 0.0006 

Third  test, 0.0005 

Mean,  0.0006 
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This  speed,  which  we  may  call  half  a  thousandth  of  a  second,  is  a  severe  tax  upon  the 
ability  of  the  most  rapid  lenses  and  plates  to  produce  pictures.  It  is  obvious  that  the  speed 
of  the  shutter  may  be  increased  to  any  desired  extent  by  simply  narrowing  the  width  of  the 
slot,  but  until  the  market  affords  us  quicker  lenses  or  plates  there  will  be  no  practical 
advantage  in  making  exposures  of  less  than  half  a  thousandth  of  a  second. 

The  lantern  slides  of  pigeons  in  flight,  which  will  now  be  thrown  upon  the  screen,  were 
made  from  negatives  taken  with  this  shutter,  using  a  slot  two-tenths  of  an  inch  wide.  The 
length  of  the  exposure  was,  therefore,  one-thousandth  of  a  second,  but  you  will  note  that 
the  eyes  and  feathers  of  the  birds  are  as  sharp  as  if  they  had  been  standing  still.* 


*Our  froDtiepteoe  is  a  reproductiou  made  from  an  enlarged  negative  of  the  pigeons.— Ed. 


»  ♦» 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


To  the  Editors  of  the  American  Atnateur  Photographer: 

Gentlemen, — In  your  December  issue  Mr.  Julius  Wilcox  makes  the  statement,  "  Hydro- 
chinon  has  not  favorably  impressed  me,  etc."  This  seems  to  be  the  prevailing  opinion  at  this 
time,  and  as  it  is  a  great  favorite  of  mine  I  should  like  to  give  my  experience  with  it. 
When  hydrochinon  first  attracted  attention  as  a  dcveloi>er,  I  procured  some  and  used  it 
according  to  various  formulas  published,  which  were  rather  cousentratcd,  both  in  hydro- 
chinon and  alkali.  The  results  were  not  particularly  pleasing,  until  one  day  after  commenc- 
ing to  develop  a  plate  I  was  compelled  to  leave  and  attend  to  other  work.  The  high  lights 
were  ju.st  beginning  to  make  their  appear(*nce,  the  developer  was  thrown  off,  the  plate 
covered  with  water,  and  tray  covered.  More  than  an  hour  elapsed  before  I  could  re-visit 
my  dark-room  to  finish  the  development,  when,  upon  examining  the  plate,  4  was  surprised 
to  find  it  perfectly  developed  ready  for  fixing.  After  coming  out  of  the  hypo,  it  proved  to 
be  the  liest  I  had  yet  develof>ed  with  hydrochinon,  in  fact  I  had  a  negative  in  every  way 
excellent.  The  subject  was  a  country  group,  in  which  was  a  lady  dressed  in  black  holding 
a  child  dressed  in  white.  The  detail  in  lioth  the  blat^k  and  white  dresses  was  all  that  could 
bo  desired,  while  the  white  dress  of  the  child  was  not  too  opaciue  to  print  nicely.  This 
convinced  me  that  the  poor  success  I  had  had  with  hydrochinon  was  not  the  fault  of  the 
developer,  but  in  the  method  of  using.  Since  then  I  experimented  with  various  proportions 
of  hydrochinon  and  alkali,  and  now  use  as  my  usual  developer  on  time  exposures  the 
following : 

No.  1.— Saturated  solution  of  sulphite  soda, 4  ounces. 

Hydrochinon  (H.  &  F.), 100  grains. 

Pure  water, 4  ounces. 

Mix  and  shake  until  thoroughly  dissolved. 

No.  2.— Saturated  solution  of  washing  soda. 

To  develop,  take  3  or  4  drams  No.  1;  2  drams.  No.  2;  water  sufficient  to  make  4  ounces. 
Allow  developer  to  act  until  shadows  are  veiled.  Wash  and  fix.  This  gives  with  proper 
exposure  (rather  liberal  than  otherwise)  a  negative  with  beautiful  gradations,  no  clear  glass 
but  detail  in  shadows,  high  lights  sufficiently  dense,  but  not  opaque.  This  developer  will 
keep,  in  separate  solutions,  for  months  with  activity  unimpaired.  No  danger  of  fog  or 
of  staining  fingers  or  plate,  or  of  injuring  the  film,  is  easily  controlled  by  simply  adding 
water,  or  if  plate  is  much  over-exposed  some  old  developer.  After  an  extensive  trial  of 
all  of  the  various  reducing  agents  in  general  use,  I  am  convinced  that  this  is  the  best  for 
the  amateur  for  time  exposures.  The  only  drawback  is  that  it  is  somewhat  slow  in  action, 
and  in  this  strength  cannot  be  used  to  develop  more  than  two  or  three  plates  without  the 
addition  of  fresh  developer,  which,  after  all,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  a  disadvantage  when 
excellent  results  are  .oaght.  j^^^  3_  3^^^^^^  jj_P_ 
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Columbia,  Mo.,  January  15, 1891. 
Rev.  W,  H.  Burharikt  Brunswick,  Me.: 

Dear  Sir,— The  Amsrican  Akatrur  Photooraphbr  having  called  for  suggestions  rela- 
tive to  a  National  Association  of  Amateur  Photographers,  now  happily  formed,  I  venture 
the  following: 

The  Association  will  need  an  organ— an  official  bulletin.  I  think  that  it  would  be  well 
to  copy  from  the  League  of  American  Wheelmen  in  this  regard.  Let  the  Board  of  Directors 
make  a  contract  with  some  periodical — the  Amatibur  Photooraphbr  itself  is  the  only 
suitable  one  that  I  know  of— similar  to  the  contract  made  by  the  L.  A.  W.  officers  with 
the  Bicycling  Worldy  the  publishers  of  the  Photooraphrr  to  furnish  a  stated  amount  of 
space  monthly  for  the  use  of  the  Association,  to  be  known  as  the  Official  Department,  and 
also  to  send  the  magazine  free  to  members  of  the  Association.  In  this  way  the  Association 
will  be  saved  the  expense  of  publishing  a  separate  periodical. 

The  members  will  receive  the  worth  of  the  annual  dues  in  the  magazine  alone,  and  that 
will  be  an  inducement  to  join,  while  every  recruit  will  add  strength  and  effectiveness  and 
dignity  to  the  Association.  Numbers  will  count  for  much.  The  magazine  itself  will  enjoy 
the  extended  patronage  and  firm  support  of  a  large  body  of  organized  workers  in  the  art- 
science  that  it  upholds,  and  those  members  will  be  the  readers  and  the  workers — the  best 
audience  for  a  magazine.  With  this  added  support  and  extended  circulation,  the  publishers 
of  the  magazine  may  find  their  advertising  more  profitable  and  more  extended. 

All  parties— Association,  members,  publishers — would  profit  by  such  an  arrangement. 
The  advantage  to  the  publishers  arising  from  the  added  importance  of  representing  a  great 
body  of  amateurs,  and  from  the  added  strength  of  having  a  large  number  of  readers  deeply 
interested  in  the  contents  and  the  success  of  the  magazine,  would  enable  them  to  make  such 
terms  with  the  officers  of  the  Association  as  would  render  it  possible  for  the  cost  of  maga- 
zine and  dues  together  to  be  no  more  than  the  advertised  price  of  the  magazine  alone. 
That  is  the  case  with  the  Wheelmen. 

Members  should,  of  course  be  allowed  to  join  through  their  local  clubs,  or  individually, 

as  with  the  Wheelmen. 

Very  Truly  Yours, 

H.  G.  Pbnn. 


SOCIETY    NEWS. 

[Uiidor  this  head  we  propoHO  to  publish  all  society  matters  of  scientific  or  technical  value,  which 
are  of  interest  to  amateurs  generally.  Our  space  will  not  allow  the  insertion  of  mere  rouUne 
matters.  Reports  of  Field-Days,  Exhibitions,  etc.,  will  be  gladly  received  and  inserted.  If 
received  previous  to  the  20th  of  each  month.  Secretaries  will  confer  a  favor  by  fonvarding 
early  reports  of  meetings.]  ^ 

The  Syracuse  Camera  Cliib. — At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  club  on  January  2d  the  fol- 
lowing new  officers  were  elected:  President,  John  D.  Pennock;  Vice-President.  J.  R. 
Clancy;  Secretary,  R.  W.  Bellhouse;  Treasurer,  Samuel  W.  Rose. 

77mj  Society  of  Amatenr  Photographers  of  New  York. — Special  Exhibition  of  Lantern  Slides, 
Friday  Evening,  January  9th. — The  pictures  selected  were  seventy -two  Vienna  slides,  and 
about  sixty  by  twenty-two  different  members  of  the  society.  Mr.  William  M.  Murray  acted 
as  lecturer,  and  acquitted  himself  very  creditably.  Messrs.  Beach  and  Vilmar  operated  the 
lantern.  The  meeting  room  was  completely  filled  with  an  appreciative  audience,  among 
which  were  many  ladies.  Fault  was  found  with  the  fact  that  the  pictures  were  too  large  to 
be  readily  seen  by  those  seated  in  the  back  part  of  the  hall.  As  the  room  is  very  long  and 
the  ceiling  not  high  it  becomes  quite  a  serious  problem  as  to  how  a  screen  can  be  arranged 
to  answer  all  the  requirements  of  the  showing  of  a  good-sized  picture  to  be  seen  by  all.  The 
]an tern-slide  committee  had  carefully  looked  over  the  set  of  one  hundred  slides  contributed 
by  the  Vienna  Camera  Club  to  the  Lantern  Slide  Interchange,  and  was  compelled  to  throw 
out  nearly  thirty  as  being  defective,  the  balance  only  being  passable.    The  work  represented 
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was  that,  mostly,  of  Mr.  A.  V.  Loeber,  of  the  Vienna  Glnb,  and  cannot  be  judged  as  a  fair 
example  of  what  the  clab  would  send  at  another  time.  It  is  instructive  as  giving  an  idea  of 
how  the  members  of  the  Vienna  Club  regard  lantern  slides  and  lantern  slide  making.  It 
required  four  separate  grooved  boxes,  the  grooves  placed  an  inch  apart  and  roughly  cut 
out  with  a  chisel  across  the  grain  of  the  wood  at  that,  to  hold  the  hundred  slides,  each  box 
holding  twenty-five.  The  views  embraced  such  subjects  as  ''St.  Stephens*  Cathedral  in 
Vienna";  glimpses  of  the  City  Park  in  winter  and  summer;  a  few  old  houses;  the  city 
markets;  a  very  good  portrait  of  the  sculptor,  Mr.  Hedley,  at  work  in  the  club's  rooms, 
modeling  the  bust  of  Archduchess  Maria  Theresa;  Slavonian  pedlers;  groups  of  Hunga- 
rians; pottery  market  in  Cattaro;  Withowitz  iron  works,  the  largest  in  Austria;  views  in 
Jenbach,  in  Tyrol;  pictures  in  Dalmatia;  the  old  Roman  ruins  at  Hainburg;  Strassbourg, 
the  new  palace  of  the  Emperor;  glimpses  of  Beichtesgarden,  Uken,  and  Reichenhall;  ruins 
at  Eger,  and  of  the  banquet  hall  where  the  mutinous  officers  of  Wallenstein  assembled; 
views  about  Lake  Trann,  Eben,  and  Langbat;  a  church  interior  at  Trauukirchen,  having 
a  chanoel  carved  to  represent  a  fish  net  with  water  falling  therefrom;  views  at  Schafberg; 
and  an  interesting  group  of  shoemakers'  children.  Some  of  the  slides  were  from  negatives 
by  Herr  Moeller.  They  are  three  and  one-fourth  inches  square  and  are  of  unusually  thick 
glass. 

The  pictures  by  members  of  the  society  were  varied  and  interesting,  and  were  arranged 
to  represent  New  York  scenes  and  miscellaneous  views.  There  was  a  good  view  of  Castle 
Garden  from  the  battery,  by  F.  C.  Elgar;  "  Dredger  at  Work  at  a  Pier  on  the  East  River," 
"Leaning  Trees  in  Bronx  Park,"  by  C.  C.  Roumage;  the  "Coney  Island  Elephant,"  by  G. 
Wnndrnm;  "  Swans  in  Central  Park,"  by  A.  L.  Simpson;  "  Central  Park  Goat  Carriage," 
and  an  excellent  view  of  "  Beethoven's  Statue  "  in  the  Park,  by  H.  H.  Sidman;  interior 
"Western  Gallery  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,"  by  Charles  Balliard;  "Boat  House  in 
Central  Park,"  showing  beautiful  water  reflection,  "  Study  of  a  Cow,"  "  Log  Cabin  in  West 
Virginia,"  and  the  "Memorial  Bridge'*  at  Milford,  Ct.,  by  W.  B.  Post;  an  interesting 
instantaneous  picture  of  the  "  Launching  of  the  New  Crusier  Maine,"  and  the  "  Polar  Bears 
in  Central  Park,"  by  C.  C.  Hibbard;  "King's  Bridge,"  views  in  the  Keene  Valley,  N.  H., 
Boonton,  N.  J.,  and  Lake  Hopatcong,  by  William  M.  Murray;  views  of  the  "  Mardi  Gras  " 
in  New  Orleans,  by  Dr.  John  T.  Nagle;  others  at  Glen  Cove,  L.  I.,  by  Ferdinand  Ruppert; 
views  in  Asheville  and  Waynesville,  N.  C,  and  in  the  Adirondacks,  by  D.  C.  Young; 
similar  views  and  pictures  of  New  England  scenery,  by  John  S.  Bussing;  "  Genesee  Falls, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,"  by  C.  S.  McKune;  "  Stormy  Water  at  Portland  Light,  Maine,"  by  Rev. 
E.  G.  BoUes;  "  Effects  of  a  Tornado  at  Wilkesbarre.  Pa.,  by  F.  Vilmar;  "  Exterior  and 
Interior  of  Miss  Barnes's  Garden  Studio,"  at  Albany,  New  York,  by  Miss  C.  W.  Barnes; 
"Street  Scene  in  Paris,"  by  J.  Wells  Champney;  "  Cuban  Volanta,"  by  T.  M.  Yznaga;  and 
a  general  view  of  "  Lake  Hopatcong,"  by  R.  A.  B.  Dayton.  The  general  quality  of  the 
slides  was  so  much  better  than  the  Vienna  Club's,  that  they  formed  an  agreeable  contrast 
and  a  pleasant  ending  to  a  lengthy  and  interesting  exhibition.  Between  the  two  series  of 
slides  there  was  an  intermission  of  five  minutes. 

Tuesday  1  January  13tht  occurred  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  society,  called  to 
order  at  8.30  f.m..  President  James  H.  Stebbins,  Jr.,  in  the  chair.  The  minutes  of  the 
previous  meeting  were  read  and  approved.  Papers  promised  by  Mr.  Fred.  E.  Ives  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  Mr.  Alfred  Steiglitz,  on  "  Orthochromatic  Photography,"  did  not  materialize, 
owing,  in  Mr.  Steiglitz's  case,  to  illness;  but  Mr.  A.  Peebles  Smith  explained  his  improved 
method  of  taking  one  or  more  pictures  on  different  portions  of  the  same  plate,  making  three 
flash-light  exposures,  with  President  Stebbins  as  the  subject,  before  the  audience.  A  square 
wood  hood  is  attached  to  the  lens  in  which  slides  horizontally  two  rows  of  non-actinic 
(colored  glasses.  After  the  subject  is  located  to  appear  on  one  end  of  the  ground  glass,  the 
colored  glasses  are  slid  side  wise  to  shut  off  all  the  light  except  that  which  comes  from  the 
subject.  Then  auriania  (yellow)  tinted  collodion  strips  are  introduced  into  the  diaphragm 
aperture  of  the  lens  until  one  of  the  proper  width  is  found  to  just  overlap  the  edge  or 
joining  place  of  the  two  pictures.  This  retards  the  light  at  the  point  of  juncture  sufficiently 
to  hold  back  the  exposure,  and  prevent  the  otherwise  distinct  line  of  division,  from  showing. 
Several  different  collodion  strips  are  required  to  match  the  different  pictures.    It  was  in  the 
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introduction  of  these  strips  that  Mr.  Smith  laid  his  chief  claim  of  novelty.  It  is  somew^bat 
singular  to  note  that  Charles  Wager  Hull,  Superintendent  of  the  American  Institute,  a  few 
nights  afterwards  displayed,  at  a  test  night  meeting,  slides  from  similar  double  negatives 
made  by  the  wet  process  in  1860,  which  were  very  nearly  as  good  as  Mr.  Smith's.  Mr. 
Smith  advised  that  the  first  exposure  should  be  shorter  than  the  second.  His  device  was 
inspected  with  much  interest  by  those  present. 

"  Positive  Prints  on  Paper"  was  the  subject  of  an  interesting  paper  read  by  President 
James  H.  Stebbins,  Jr.,  in  which  the  chemical  character  and  the  reactions  of  different 
pocesses  was  exhaustively  treated.     He  accompanied  the  paper  with  several  chemical 
experiments.     Owing  to  cloudy  weather  he  was  unable  to  present  as  satisfactory  prints  as 
he  had  desired.    He  explained  the  reactions  in  the  blue  process,  the  advantage  of  combining 
iron  salts  with  nitrate  of  uranium,  which  only  becomes  sensitive  when  in  the  presence  of 
some  organic  matter.     Nitrate  of  uranium  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  is  sensitive 
to  light  and  heat.    He  made  some  experiments  with  citrate  of  iron  and  platinum  salts.      If 
the  platinum  salts  be  substituted  for  the  ferric  cyanide,  in  the  usual  blue  print  process,  black 
pictures  are  the  result.     The  iron  salt  is  reduced  from  the  ferric  to  the  ferrous  state  in  the 
presence  of  platinic  chloride.    Specimen  prints  of  paper  sensitized  with  nitrate  of  uranium 
and  developed  after  printing  on  a  bath  of  nitrate  of  silver,  were  exhibited.    A  brown-black 
print  was  thus  obtained  which  Mr.  Stebbins  rather  admired.     He  had  succeeded  in  toning 
a  bromide  print  before  fixing  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  uranium.     The  uranium  salt  is 
one  that  he  had  been  experimenting  with  for  some  time,  and  he  was  disposed  to  think 
pictures  of  a  warmer  tone  could  be  made  with  it  than  with  any  other  salt.     He  described 
how  a  blue  print  could  be  turned  into  a  black  print  by  first  dipping  it  in  a  solution  of 
caustic  soda  which  would  apparently  bleach  out  the  picture,  then  wash  it  well  and  dip  in  a 
solution  of  tannic  acid. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Beach  exhibited  a  new  and  simple  rocking  device  for  rocking  5x8  and  other 
trays,  invented  and  sent  to  him  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Brinkman  of  Baltimore,  Md.  It  consisted  of 
a  box  inclosing  powerful  clock-work  and  main  driving  spring,  from  the  shaft  of  which  was 
secured  a  link,  which  connected  the  shaft  with  a  rectangular  oscillating  wire  frame,  resting 
on  top  of  the  box.  The  tray  is  set  on  the  wire  and  as  the  clock-work  is  started  the  frame 
oscillates  with  great  regularity.  A  simple  adjusting  screw  on  the  outside  enables  the  speed 
to  he  regulated  fast  or  slow  at  will.  Mr.  Beach  also  showed  two  colored  photographs  loaned 
to  him  by  Mr.  B.  Timme,  a  former  member  of  the  society,  which  were  said  to  be  the  first 
ever  sent  to  this  country;  they  were  made  by  Prof.  Verescz,  of  Austria,  and  had  been  given 
by  him  direct  to  Dr.  Eder.  Blue  and  red  show  very  well,  and  it  is  thought  the  colors  will 
not  fade.  The  whites  were  decidedly  degraded.  It  was,  however,  interesting  to  see  speci- 
mens of  this  much-talked-of  process;  photographs  in  colors  being  the  popular  hope  to  be 
realized  in  future  generations.  Mr.  Beach  also  exhibited  the  new  eikonogen  cartridge 
recently  put  on  the  market  by  Dr.  Andressen,  which  contained  the  sulphite,  potash  all  mixed 
in  a  dry  state.  To  make  six  and  one-half  or  ten  ounces  of  developer  the  cartridge  is  broken 
in  two  and  the  contents  simply  dumped  into  six  and  one-half  or  ten  ounces  of  water.  It 
dissolves  very  readily.  During  the  executive  session  following  the  scientific  business  a 
discussion  arose  as  to  the  probable  improvement  of  the  lantern  screen,  complaint  being  made 
that  the  pictures  at  one  end  of  the  long  meeting  room  of  the  society  could  not  be  easily 
.seen.  The  lantern  slide  committee  was  requested  to  make  some  improvement.  The  Secre- 
tary stated  that  between  six  or  eight  new  members  had  been  elected  since  the  last  meetiog. 
F.  G.  Beach  was  elected  to  represent  the  society  in  the  American  Lantern  Slide  Interchange 
for  another  year. 

Friday,  January  30th. — Exhibition  of  lAintem  Slides.-— For  once  since  it  has  been  in  its 
new  quarters  the  society  was  favored  with  a  pleasant  evening  for  its  regular  monthly  exhi- 
bition of  lantern  slides,  and  a  large  audience  was  present  to  enjoy  the  excellent  pictures 
that  were  thrown  on  the  screen.  The  Lantern  Slide  Committee  had  provided  a  new  sort  of 
screen  consisting  of  tracing  paper  attached  to  a  wood  frame  six  feet  wide  by  eight  long, 
hung  from  the  ceiling  fifteen  feet  distant  from  the  rear  wall  of  the  room.  This  gave  a 
greater  seating  space  in  front  of  the  screen.  The  lantern  was  placed  on  a  platform  behind, 
thus  throwing  the  picture  through  the  screen.     The  fine  texture  of  the  paper  and  the  effect 
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of  the  lif^lit  passing  through  it,  caused  the  image  to  appear  much  more  brilliant  and  stereo- 
Hcopic  than  by  the  usual  reflecting  screen.  The  audience  thus  had  the  benefit  of  all  the 
light  from  the  lantern.  The  pictures  were  smaller  but  more  elevated  and  could  be  plainly 
observed  from  all  parts  of  the  hall.  Mr.  William  M.  Murray  acted  very  acceptably  as 
lecturer.  The  lantern  was  operated  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Beach  and  Mr.  A.  L.  Simpson.  Slides  of 
the  Pacific  Ck)ast  Amateur  Photographic  Association  and  the  Buffalo  Camera  Club  formed 
tlie  collection  which  was  exhibited,  and  of  the  two  the  Buffalo  was  rather  superior  in 
clearness  and  brilliancy.  In  the  San  Francisco  set  there  were  several  excellent  marine 
studies,  those  of  special  note  were:  "  Waiting  for  the  Tide,"  by  Mr.  Tasheira;  collision  of 
a  small  boat  with  a  yacht  racer,  by  Mr.  Lowden;  '*  The  Yacht  Ripple,"  by  Mr.  Carlton; 
*'  The  Mollie  Woggin  and  Seven  Bells,  Racing,"  by  Mr.  Ziel;  the  latter  had  also  a  good  view 
of  Mount  Shasta.  Mr.  Lowden's  "  Snaking  Logs  to  the  Mill  "  in  the  Mendocino  Redwoods, 
was  a  beautiful  picture,  full  of  life,  and  artistically  arranged.  "  Confidence,"  a  figure  study 
by  Mr.  Treat,  slide  by  Mr.  Woods,  and  likewise  "  In  the  Harvest  Field,"  by  the  same  man, 
were  very  good  representations  of  difficult  subjects.  Prof.  S.  W.  Burnham's  views  of  "  The 
Lick  Observatory  in  Winter,"  "Sunset  from  Mount  Hamilton,"  portion  of  the  moon's 
surface,  as  seen  through  the  Lick  telescope,  were  very  clear  and  interesting.  *'  A  California 
Stage  Coach,"  by  Mr.  Carlton,  was  a  reminder  of  the  old  days,  and  exceedingly  well  done. 
Mr.  Dornin  had  four  capital  figure  compositions,  called  "  Blue  Monday,"  representing  a 
little  girl  in  front  of  a  hut-like  house,  "  Washing,"  "  Wringing,"  "  Hanging  Out  the 
Clothes,"  and  having  "A  Neighborly  Call." 

A  lady  member.  Miss  LeCount,  contributed  some  artistically  arranged  and  lighted  figure 
studies,  entitled  "On  the  Bridge,"  "Kathleen  Mavoureene,"  and " Evangeline."  A 
natural  study  of  "  California  Ferns,"  by  her,  was  full  of  beautiful  detail  and  a  very  clear 
slide.  Originality  displayed  in  the  figure  compositions  by  members  of  this  association  is 
one  of  the  chief  features  of  the  collection.  "  Chapel  Radley,  near  Oxford,"  by  Mr.  E.  L. 
Womls,  was  a  remarkably  good  interior,  and  his  picture  of  a  fog  bank  was  very  peculiar. 

In  the  Buffalo  set  were  many  excellent  marine  pictures  by  Dr.  G.  Hunter  Bartlett,  and 
pretty  views  of  English  scenery  also  by  him.  There  were  several  very  fine  slides  of  dogs 
in  odd  positions.  Mr.  C.  E.  Hayes's  "  Grandpa's  Hat"  (a  dog  with  a  high  hat  on  his  head) 
was  very  novel;  another  was  "So  Near  and  Yet  So  Far,"  a  cat  perched  on  a  clothes-line 
pole  with  a  black  dog  at  the  bottom  looking  up  at  her;  a  group  by  him  showing  two  or 
three  men  at  work  on  fishing  nets,  called  "  First  Signs  of  Spring,"  was  very  clear;  "Meet 
of  the  League  of  American  Wheelmen  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,"  and  a  very  good  group  of  four 
pretty  children,  by  £.  F.  Hall,  one  slide  being  made  by  Mr.  Hayes,  were  surprisingly  good. 
Dr.  Bartlett  had  a  striking  picture  of  surf  at  Asbury  Park,  and  an  excellent  instantaneous 
view  of  a  train  in  motion  on  the  Brooklyn  Bridge.  "  The  Rapids  Above  Niagara  Falls,"  by 
Dr.  B.  Barton,  was  a  characteristic  slide  of  that  interesting  subject.  A  picturesque  view 
in  Buffalo  Harbor,  by  O.  H.  Hauenstein,  gave  an  excellent  idea  of  the  mammoth  grain 
elevators  that  line  the  shore  of  the  city. 

"  Interior  of  Buffalo,  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,"  by  G.  Hunter  Bartlett,  and  "  Interior  of  a 
Chinese  Opium  Den,"  by  G.  J.  Bailey,  were  unusually  good,  and  at  the  same  time  strange 
contrasts.  "  Why  are  the  Wild  Waves  Sad?"  Lake  Erie,  by  H.  H.  Boyce,  was  a  charming 
stndy  of  lake  surf.  "  Attention  "  and  "  Good  friends,"  by  Charles  E.  Hayes,  were  two 
fine  dog  studies.  "  Drift- Wood  at  Portage  "  was  a  soft  and  delightful  landscape  view,  by 
George  B.  Hayes.  Some  of  Mr.  G.  Hunter  Bartlett's  English  views  were  particularly  good. 
One  was  called  "  Yard  of  Old  Falcon  Inn,  Cambridge,"  where  some  of  Shakespeare's  plays 
were  acted.  It  is  said  the  arrangement  of  the  modern  theatre  comes  from  these  old  yards. 
A  very  good  cloud  effect  picture  on  Lake  Erie  concluded  the  set. 

The  exhibition  met  with  the  approval  of  all  who  were  present  and  was  one  of  the  most 
successful  ever  given  by  the  society.  On  February  23d,  a  smoking  concert  is  to  be  given  and 
another  exhibition  on  February  27th.  Early  in  March  an  exhibition  of  "  Views  in  Spain 
and  Moroco,"  by  Mr.  Richard  H.  Lawrence,  to  be  explained  by  Rev.  E.  C.  Bolles,  is  to  be 
given  at  Chickering  Hall,  Fifth  Avenue  and  Eighteenth  Street. 

Hoboken  Camera  Club, — At  the  recent  competitive  exhibition  prizes  were  awarded  to 
William  Allen,  F.  A.  Mnench,  Alexander  Beckers,  and  George  H.  Steljes. 
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The  Aiiierican  Lantern  Slide  Interchange.— The  reports  that  Mr.  F.  G.  Beach  has  receiTed 
from  the  two  sets  of  American  slides  sent  to  England  and  Vienna  is  very  flattering  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  ezecative  committee  in  carefully  selecting  representative  views  and  ones 
that  are  of  interest  to  oar  foreign  friends,  also  to  the  excellence  of  the  new  safe  system  of 
packing  slides,  consisting  of  oast  grooved  rubber  strips  eleven  and  one-half  inches  long 
attached  to  the  sides  of  the  slide  boxes,  and  having  thick  strips  of  felting  on  the  bottom  and 
top,  thus  inclosing  the  slides  on  all  sides  in  a  cushion.  Both  sets  of  slides  were  received  in 
perfect  order,  not  a  single  one  being  broken.  The  Anstralian  Society  at  East  Melbourne, 
Victoria,  is  preparing  a  set  of  views  to  be  sent  to  New  York.  The  Worcester  Lantern  Slide 
Club  has  made  application  to  enter  the  Interchange,  and  under  the  able  leadership  of  Dr. 
Greorge  Francis,  will  doubtless  contribute  an  interesting  set  next  season. 

Correspondence  with  Lieut.  Charles  Oladstone  of  the  Lantern  Society  of  London  elicits 
a  willingness  on  their  part  to  entertain  an  annual  exchange  of  lantern  slides  with  the  New 
York  Society.  The  Vienna  Camera  Club  intends  to  imitate  the  method  of  packing  slides 
adopted  by  the  Interchange.  Their  slides  have  been  exhibited  before  the  New  York  Society, 
the  Newark  Camera  Club,  and  the  Pittsburgh  Society.  The  English  "Photography"  slides 
have  been  shown  before  "  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia,"  "  Cincinnati  Camera  Club," 
"  Newark  Camera  Club,"  "  Baltimore  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers,"  Syracuse  Camera 
Club,"  "  Buffalo  Camera  Club,"  "  Detroit  Lantern  Club,"  "  Chicago  Lantern  Slide  Club," 
"  Pacific  Coast  Amateur  Photographic  Association,"  and  **  Lonisville  Camera  Club." 

The  Detroit  Camera  Club, — This  club  has  lately  been  re-organized  under  the  name  of 
**  The  Detroit  Lantern  Club,''    Mr.  Charles  C.  Hinchman  is  the  active  leader. 

Exhibition  of  the  Boston  Camera  Club,— The  recent  spring  exhibition  of  the  club  brought 
a  fair  number  of  prints  of  average  merit,  of  which  Mr.  Preston's  "  At  the  Setting  of  the 
Sun  "  was  easily  first  in  artistic  feeling.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  a  transparency  of 
a  snow  scene  by  D.  W.  Lewis.  Honorable  mention  was  accorded  to  Mr.  H.  C.  Dunham, 
landscape;  Mr.  G.  M.  Morgan,  portrait;  Mr.  G.  U.  Eaton,  portrait;  M.  \V.  G.  Preston, 
sunset  scene  at  Marion,  Mass.;  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Currier,  bromide  enlargement.  We  hope  to 
review  the  exhibition  at  length  in  our  March  number. 

The  Paris  Photographic  Society.— Oi  the  so<5iety  a  correspondent  writes  that  it  has  fairly 
good  quarters  to  which  is  attached  a  well-lighted  atelier.  The  society  numbers  ninety-five 
members;  the  annual  dues  are  100  francs,  and  the  annual  rental  paid  is  500  francs.  An 
exhibition  of  their  work  has  been  recently  held.  The  weather  in  Paris  has  been  unusually 
severe  during  the  winter,  the  feezing  of  the  water  on  the  fountains  causing  them  to  assume 
very  grotesque  and  novel  shapes. 

The  American  Photographic  Conference. — The  council  of  the  conference  has  sent  out  a 
circular  letter  under  date  of  January  1, 1891,  addressed  to  ofiicers  and  members  of  clubs,  in 
which  it  is  stated  that  the  conference  was  organized  December  4, 1890,  and  all  are  asked  to 
co-operate,  in  these  words:  "  We  desire  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  every  society  and  club 
in  America,  and  trust  that  your  organization  will  join  the  movement  and  become  members 
of  the  conference." 

Mention  is  made  how  members  may  be  admitted  to  the  conference,  as  will  be  seen  in 
Section  1,  Article  3  of  the  By-Laws  given  below. 

The  circular  states  that  in  accordance  with  this  section  "  it  is  desirable  that  clubs  send  in 
their  applications  to  the  council  before  the  second  Wednesday  in  February  (February  11, 
1891),  when  the  council  will  meet  to  act  upon  such  applications.  Clubs  taking  advantage  of 
the  February  meeting  will  be  prepared  for  full  representation  at  the  annual  meeting  in 
April  by  delegation. 

"  The  attention  of  members  of  clubs  is  called  to  the  clause  providing  for  their  admission  as 
subscribing  members  by  making  application  to  the  council  through  the  secretary.  The  dues 
are  three  dollars,  payable  annually;  the  subscribing  member  has  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
except  that  of  voting.  Amateurs  not  members  of  clubs  are  also  eligible  for  subscribing 
membership.  Clubs  and  members  joining  at  or  previous  to  the  first  annual  meeting  will 
belong  to  the  honor  roll  by  being  designated  in  the  published  list  as  founders. 

''While  the  advantages  to  clubs  and  amateurs  of  joining  the  National  Association  is 
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evident  to  all»  yet  the  council  believes  that  this  interest  exoee<lB  the  limits  of  the  social, 
scientific,  and  educational  influence  that  naturally  results  from  the  meeting  of  those  asso- 
ciated by  a  common  motive.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  council  to  give  this  a  closer  personal 
interest  by  bringing  l)efore  the  annual  meeting  a  scheme  for  the  establishment  of  a  great 
CENTRAL  BUREAU  of  information,  where  members  will  have  the  advantages  of  the 
latest  advances  in  photographic  art,  and  can  have  plates,  apparatus,  and  processes  tested  for 
their  individual  instruction;  in  connection  with  this,  to  establish  a  general  Purchasing 
Agency,  wheltf clubs,  by  consolidating  their  orders  through  one  channel,  may  gain  evident 
trade  advantages. 

"  By  earnest  cooperation,  each  one  contributing  his  mite  to  the  general  good,  the  Amer- 
ican Photographic  Conference  will  not  only  contribute  materially  to  the  advance  of  photo- 
graphic science  and  art,  but  will  also  insure  to  its  individual  members  a  full  measure  of 
pleasure  and  profit  in  the  practice  of  a  rational,  health-giving,  and  delightful  amusement." 
[Here  follow  the  names  of  the  council,  with  seal  of  Conference.] 

Quite  an  elaborate  souvenir  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  conference  in  December  is  being 
gotten  up  to  contain  illustrations  of  the  officers.  From  what  we  have  seen  of  it  we  would 
call  the  attention  of  the  secretary  to  one  or  two  corrections  in  the  names  of  clubs.  Instead 
of  the  *'  Hartford  Camera  Club"  it  should  read  "  Camera  Club  of  Hartford,"  and  instead  of 
*' Robert  Redfleld"  of  the  <*  Philadelphia  Camera  Club"  (there  is  no  such  club),  it  should 
read  "  Robert  S.  Redfield  "  of  the  '*  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia."  We  hope  when 
matters  of  names  of  clubs  come  up  in  future,  sufficient  time  will  be  taken  to  see  that  they 
are  correctly  given.  We  give  below  the  full  text  of  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the 
Conference: 

CONSTITUTION. 

ARTICLE  I. 

TITLB. 

Sbction  1.   This  Associalion  shall  be  Icnown  as  The  Amkbigan  Photoorafhic  Conference. 

Objects. 

Sbc.  2.  The  objects  of  this  organization  sball  be  the  promotion  of  the  science  and  art  of  photog- 
raphy and  of  the  sciences  and  arts  allied  thereto,  and  to  encourage  and  facilitate  the  practice  of 
photography  separate  from  its  trade,  commercial  or  professional  relations. 

ARTICLE  II. 
Members. 

Section  l.  The  members  of  the  American  Photographic  Conference  shall  consist  of  delegates, 
subscribing  members,  and  honorary  members.  Delegate  Members  are  elected  annually  to  serve  one 
year  by  each  club,  society,  or  section  entitled  to  representation  In  this  organization,  in  the  proportion 
of  not  more  than  one  delegate  for  each  five  members  of  such  subordinate  body.  Delegate  Members 
shall  have  the  privilege  of  voting  upon  all  questions  at  the  annual  meetings  of  this  Conference,  and 
elect  the  officers  of  the  same. 

Sec.  S.  Subscribing  Members  are  those  who  are  elected  to  membership  by  the  Council  on  presen- 
tation of  evidence  of  eligibility,  except  when  such  Subscribing  Member  has  previously  served  as 
dclegate.-when  he  becomes  a  Subscribing  Member  by  the  payment  of  his  annual  dues.  Subscribing 
Members  are  not  entitled  to  a  vote. 

Sec.  3.  La<lles  are  eligible  to  membership  in  this  organization  in  any  of  these  classes  of  mem- 
bership. 

Sec.  4.  Honorary  Members  shall  consist  of  distinguished  foreign  or  American  photographers, 
who  sliall  be  nominated  by  the  Council  and  elected  by  the  Conference,  but  not  more  than  three 
Honorary  Members  shall  be  elected  at  any  annual  meeting.  They  shall  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of 
other  members,  but  sball  not  be  required  to  pay  annual  dues  or  be  allowed  to  hold  any  office  or  cast 
any  vote. 

ARTICLE  III. 

Officers. 

Section  I.  The  officers  of  the  Conference  shall  be  a  President,  two  Vice-Presidents,  a  Secretary, 
and  a  Treasurer,  who,  with  ten  other  members,  shall  constitute  the  Council.  They  shall  be  nomi- 
nated in  open  meeting,  and  shall  be  electe«l  by  ballot.  A  majority  of  votes  cast  by  the  Delegate 
Members  shall  constitute  an  election. 
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Sbc.  2.  The  officers  shall  enter  upon  their  duties  Immediately  before  the  adjoumroent  of  the 
meeting  at  which  they  are  elected,  and  shall  hold  office  one  year.  Except  that  the  officers  of  the  first 
meeting  shall  be  elected  as  the  first  order  of  business  after  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution  and 
By-Laws  at  the  inaugural  meeting. 

Sec  3.  Any  vacancy  occurring  between  the  annual  meetings  shall  be  filled  pro  tern  by  the  action 
of  the  Ck>uncil. 

All  officers  shall  be  eligible  for  re-election. 

ARTICLE   IV.  • 

Mketinos. 

Section  1.  This  Conference  shall  hold  an  annual  meeting,  at  such  time  and  place  as  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Conference  at  the  previous  annual  meeting.  The  meeting  shall  continue  three 
days,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Council. 

ARTICLE   V. 
AMENDMENTS. 

Section  l.  This  Constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  delegates  present,  at 
an  annual  meeting,  provided  that  notice  of  the  proposed  amendment  has  been  given  in  writing  at  the 
annual  meeting  next  preceding,  and  the  same  has  been  printed  in  the  notification  of  the  meeting  at 
which  the  proposed  amendment  shall  be  voted  upon. 

BY-LAWS. 

ARTICLE   I. 

PsBSiDiKG  Officer. 

Section  l.  The  President  and  Vice-President  shall  perform  the  duties  usually  belonging  to  their 
respective  offices. 

secretary. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  shall  attend  all  meetings  of  the  Conference  and  of  the  Council,  of  which 
latter  body  he  shall  be  ex-officio  clerk,  and  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  official  action  of  the  same,  which 
he  shall  present  at  each  annual  meeting.  He  shall  notify  all  candidates  for  membership  of  their 
election.  He  shall  send  notifications  of  the  annual  meetings  and  of  meetings  of  the  Council,  and 
attend  to  the  printing  and  distribution  of  programmes  of  annual  meetings  and  exhibitions,  and  collec4 
all  dues  and  pay  the  same  to  the  Treasurer. 

treasurer. 

Sec.  3.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  all  money  and  keep  the  account  of  the  same;  pay  all  debts  by 
order  of  the  Secretary,  countersigned  by  the  President,  and  shall  make  a  report  of  the  same  at  each 
annual  meeting,  which  shall  be  referred  to  an  Auditing  Committee  of  three  members  appointed  by 
the  President,  but  who  shall  not  at  that  meeting  be  members  of  the  Council. 

ARTICLE   n. 
Council. 

Section  1.  The  Council  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the  President,  or  of  any  three  members;  notice 
of  said  meeting  being  sent  to  each  member  two  weeks  prior  to  the  date  of  meeting. 

Five  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

It  shall  have  the  management  of  the  business  of  the  organization,  subject  to  the  action  of  the  Con- 
ference at  its  annual  meetings,  at  which,  through  the  Secretary,  it  shall  make  an  annual  report. 

It  shall  arrange  the  order  of  business,  and  of  reading  of  papers  at  each  annual  meeting. 

It  shall  make  suitable  arrangements  for  the  Annual  Photographic  Exhibition;  publish  the  annual 
volume  of  tranwictions ;  distribute  the  same  to  members,  and  provide  for  its  sale. 

It  shall  cause  to  be  edited  and  printed  in  each  volume,  an  epitome  of  the  progress  of  Photography 
for  the  previous  year. 

It  shall  have  power  to  reject  any  paper  read,  or  discussion  had,  at  an  annual  meeting,  as  it  may 
deem  for  the  best  interest  of  the  Conference. 

It  shall  act  upon  the  application  of  candidates  for  subscribing  membership,  and  upon  the  application 
of  all  clubs  or  societies  to  representation. 

It  shall  have  power  to  drop  all  delinquent  members  from  the  roll  of  meml>ership,  and  try  all 
ofl'endlng  members. 

It  shall  not  have  power  to  make  the  Conference  liable  for  any  debts  exceeding  the  sum  of  two 
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hundred  dollars  in  any  one  year»  except  when  specially  authorized  so  to  do  by  tlie  vote  of  the 
Conference. 

ARTICLE   III. 

Admission  of  Photographic  Clubs  ok  Societies. 

Sbction  1.  Photographic  dubs  or  societies,  or  sections  of  societies,  may  apply  for  representation 
In  this  organization  to  the  Secretary,  stating  their  name,  locality,  object,  or  such  other  facts  as  may  be 
required  of  them,  which,  if  approved  by  the  Council,  shall  be  nominated  by  them  at  an  annual  meeting, 
when,  if  elected,  they  may  continue  in  afftllation  by  sending  delegates  each  year  to  the  annual  meeting. 
No  society  shall  be  deemed  eligible  that  is  engaged  in  photography  as  a  trade,  or  is  exclusively 
composed  of  members  so  engaged. 

Papers. 

Sec.  2.  The  Utle  of  all  papers  to  be  read  at  an  annual  meeting  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary 
not  later  than  six  weeks  prior  to  the  first  day  of  meeting,  and  when  read  shall  be  handed  to  the 
Secretary  in  completed  form,  ready  for  the  printer. 

Proofs  of  Papers. 

Skc.  3.  The  Secretary  shall  forward  to  each  reader  the  printed  proof  of  his  paper,  to  be  corr^ted 
but  not  added  to,  the  same  to  be  returned  to  the  Secretary  within  ten  days,  when,  if  not  so  returned, 
the  Secretary  may  correct  without  the  approval  of  the  author. 

ARTICLE   IV. 

Annual  Exhibitions. 

Sbotion  1.  At  each  annual  meeting  there  shall  be  an  exhibition  of  Prints,  Negatives,  Transpar- 
encies, Lantern  Slides,  and  of  Photographic  processes  or  appliances  which  shall  be  the  work  of 
members  of  this  body,  or  of  societies  in  aflUiation  therewith,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Council, 
which  shall  have  power  to  reject  any  exhibit  that  it  may  deem  not  for  the  best  interest  of  the  exhib- 
ition or  for  violation  of  its  rules.  The  Council  shall  issue  direction  for  the  mounting  and  framing  of 
exlkibits,  and  direct  the  display  and  hanging  of  the  same.  No  competitive  exhibition  or  awarding  of 
priaces  or  premiums  shall  be  allowed. 

Trade  Exhibitions. 

Sec.  2.  The  Council  may  invite  manufacturers  and  dealers  to  exhibit  photographic  apparatus, 
appliances,  chemicals,  etc.,  and  demonstrate  the  working  of  the  same  at  each  annual  meeting,  under 
such  supervision  and  rules  as  the  Council  may  direct,  provided  that  such  exhibition  Is  detached  and 
wholly  distinct  from  the  official  exhibition  of  this  organization.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  to  award  prizes 
or  premiums  at  such  exhibitions,  nor  shall  any  exhibitor  be  allowed  to  exhibit  a  finished  print. 

ARTICLE   V. 

Dubs. 

Section  l.  The  dues  for  each  Delegate  and  Subscribing  Member  shall  be  three  dollars  annually, 
payable  at  each  annual  meeting.  Any  member  who  shall  be  six  months  In  an^ears  shall  be  notified 
by  the  Treasurer,  when,  falling  to  remit  the  same  after  such  notification,  he  may  be  dropped  from  the 
roll  of  members  by  vote  of  the  Council. 

ARTICLE  YI. 

Amendments. 

Section  1.  Amendments  to  the  By-Laws  may  be  made  at  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Conference, 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Delegate  members  present,  provided  that  such  proposed  amendment  be 
first  referred  to  the  Council  and  reported  back  with  Its  recommendation  to  the  Conference. 
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By  the  third  process  the  blocks  can  be  printed  as  ordinary  type. 
There  are  also  processes  by  which  the  true  tone  can  also  be  given, 
and  are  most  useful  in  producing  plain  maps,  pen  and  ink  draw- 
ings. By  these  means  artist  drawings  on  white  paper  with  black 
ink  may  be  reproduced  with  absolute  accuracy,  without  his  depend- 
ing upon  the  wood  engraver  to  interpret  them,  and  are  therefore 
rapidly  superseding  wood  engraving.  For  further  information  on 
this  very  interesting  subject  consult  Burton's  "  Photo-Mechanical 
Printing  Processes,"  Burbank's  **  Photographic  Printing  Methods,*' 
and  Vogel's  "  Progress  in  Photography.'* 

Blocking  Out — It  is  oftentimes  essential  to  block  out  skies  or  other 
surroundings  not  required  in  the  finished  picture.  The  following 
method  will  be  found  to  answer  the  purpose  very  well.  Take  a 
piece  of  India  ink  and,  with  a  little  water,  rub  on  a  pallet,  with  the 
admixture  of  a  small  quantity  of  orange  chrome,  until  the  substance 
becomes  sufficiently  opaque.  To  ascertain  this,  apply  a  little  with 
a  brush  upon  a  piece  of  clear  glass.  By  this  mixture,  applied  with 
a  hair  pencil,  any  outline  or  delicate  part  of  the  negative  can  be 
effectually  traced  over,  and  thus  blocked  out  with  ease.  Should  any 
mistake  have  been  made,  and  too  much  of  the  picture  covered  over, 
the  damp  corner  of  a  cloth  or  a  piece  of  rag  will  soon  remove  the 
color  and  restore  the  desired  part. 

Blue  Prints — Originally  used  for  copying  mechanical  and  other  draw- 
ings, but  now  extensively  for  landscape  proofs,  etc.  This  process 
depends  upon  the  well  known  fact  that  the  ferric  salts  are,  by  the 
action  of  light,  reduced  to  ferrous  salts,  which  are  capable  of  being 
acted  upon  by  various  toning  agents :  potassium  ferri  cyanide, 
gold  chloride,  platen ic  tetra  chloride,  mercuric  chloride,  potassium 
bichromate  cupric  chloride,  etc.  Sir  John  Herschel's  investiga- 
tions showed  that  the  double  salt  citrate  of  iron  and  ammonia  was 
the  one  most  readily  to  be  acted  on  by  light,  and  it  is  the  one  most 
usually  used  as  the  sensitizer,  and  the  developing  solution  most 
commonly  used  is  potassium  ferri  cyanide,  or  red  prussiate  of  pot- 
ash. Two  methods  are  used.  First,  coating  well  sized  paper  with 
a  solution  of  citrate  of  iron  and  ammonia,  154  grains;  distilled 
water,  25  drams,  either  with  a  brush  or  sponge,  or  floating  the  paper 
on  the  solution  from  one  to  three  minutes  and  when  dry  exposing 
under  a  negative  until  a  faint  image  is  visible.  If  a  blue  image  is 
desired,  immerse  the  paper  in  a  solution  of  potassium  ferricyanide, 
I  to  10.  When  the  image  is  fully  toned  wash  well  in  water,  adding 
a  little  acetic  or  citric  acid  to  the  first  bath.  If  the  crysotype  or 
purple  image  is  desiied,  immerse  the  print  in  a  neutral  sohition  of 
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chloride  of  gold,  i  grain  to  4  oz.  of  water,  fix  in  a  bath  of  dilute  hy- 
drochloric acid,  and  then  wash  well.  Other  tones  may  be  produced  by 
substituting  the  chlorides  of  the  other  metals  for  gold,  using  about 
the  same  quantity  as  in  the  gold  solution,  always  using  acid  bath, 
together  with  free  washing.  But  the  more  usual  method  is  to  com- 
bine the  sensitizing  salt  with  the  developer.  To  obtain  the  best 
results  It  is  necessary  :  First,  to  have  the  chemicals  pure.  Second, 
the  paper  free  from  deleterious  matter.  Third,  the  pap>er  should 
be  well  sized  and  then  sensitized  in  dim  light.  Fourth,  a  few 
grains  of  bromide  added  to  the  solution  insures  greater  keeping 
powers  to  the  paper  and  adds  density.  Fifth,  the  first  wash  should 
contain  a  little  citric,  acetic,  or  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  prints 
must  be  well  washed.  The  following  formula,  chosen  from  a  num- 
ber, will  be  found  good  :  i.  (a)  Red  prussiate  of  potash,  i  oz. ; 
water,  8  oz.  (H)  Citrate  of  iron  and  ammonia,  i  oz.;  water,  2^ 
oz.  One  part  of  a  to  two  of  d.  2.  (a)  Red  prussiate  of  potash,  48 
grains;  water,  i  oz.  (i)  Citrate  of  iron  and  ammonia,  64  grains ; 
water,  i  oz.  For  dense  negatives  use  108  grains  of  the  citrate  of 
iron  and  ammonia.  Keep  the  solutions  separate  and  in  the  dark 
until  wanted,  then  mix  a  and  d  in  equal  parts,  or  onepart  of  a  with 
two  parts  of  d,  as  more  or  less  intense  prints  are  desired.  3.  (a) 
Citrate  of  iron  and  ammonia,  i  7-8  oz.;  water,  8  oz.  {d)  Red  prus- 
siate of  potash,  I  1-4  oz.;  water,  8  oz.  Mix  equal-partsv/hen  wanted. 
4.  (a)  Citrate  of  iron  and  ammonia,  51-4  drams  ;  water,  5  oz.  {d) 
Red  prussiate  of  potash,  61-4  drams  ;  water,  7  oz.  Mix  equal  quan- 
tities immediately  before  using.  5.  {a)  Citrate  of  iron  and  ammo- 
nia, 2  oz.;  water,  8  oz.  (^)  Red  prussiate  of  potash,  20Z  ;  water,  8oz. 
Mix  a  and  ^  in  equal  parts  just  before  using.  Keep  all  these  solutions 
in  the  dark.  A  few  grains  of  a  bromide  will  improve  all  the  above  for- 
mulae. To  sensitize  the  paper — the  paper  for  blue  prints :  Lay  it  on  a 
sheet  of  clear  glass,  clipping  or  fastening  it  at  the  corners,  and  apply 
the  solution  by  means  of  a  piece  of  soft  sponge.  The  sponge,  after 
being  dipped  in  the  solution,  should  be  squeezed  moderately  dry, 
and  applied  to  the  upper  left  hand  corner,  and  carefully  drawn  over 
the  paper  from  left  to  right,  and  so  on  all  down  the  sheet.  The 
sponge  being  treated  as  before,  go  over  the  paper  at  right  angles  to 
the  first  coating.  Avoid  all  streaks,  which  will  occur  if  the  sponge 
is  too  wet.  Dry  the  paper  in  the  dark  and  it  is  ready  for  use.  Print 
until  the  shadows  are  bronzed.  The  prints  should  be  washed  in 
several  changes  of  water,  not  omitting  the  acid  in  the  first  bath.  If 
the  sky  and  highest  lights  are  perfectly  white,  the  color  m  other 
parts  can  be  deepened  by  immersing  fora  few  seconds  in  the  follow- 
ing solutions  :     Saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  4  oz  ;  sul- 
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phuric  acid,  4  drams  ;  water,  4  oz.;  or  in  acetate  of  lead,  2  oz.; 
water,  8  oz.  To  give  the  prints  a  green  tone  print  rather  light, 
wash  well,  and  immerse  in  water,  8  oz.;  sulphuric  acid,  1-2  dram. 
By  soaking  them  in  tannic  acid,  i  dram;  water,  4  oz.;  for  five 
minutes,  then  immersing  them  in  carbonate  of  soda,  i  dram  ;  water, 
5  oz.,  for  one  minute,  and  then  return  them  to  the  tannin  bath,  and 
so  on  until  they  assume  a  deep  warm  color,  then  wash;  they  may,  by 
this  procedure  be  changed  to  an  almost  black  color.  There  are 
various  other  modes  of  changing  the  color  and  tone  of  these  prints, 
and  it  will  repay  the  amateur  to  experiment  further. 

Blue  Prints  on  Alhunien  Paper — Very  pretty  effects  may  be  pro- 
duced by  printing  on  albumen  paper,  especially  if  the  albumen  is 
previously  coagulated  by  alcohol  previous  to  sensitizing.  Sensitize 
with  the  following  solution  :  Citrate  of  iron  and  ammonia,  3  3-4 
drams;  water,  2  oz.;  red  prussiate  of  potash,  2  1-2  drams  ;  water, 
2  oz.  Mix  equal  parts  just  before  using.  Float  the  paper  as  on  a 
silver  bath,  albumenized  side  down,  for  30  seconds,  withdraw  and 
suspend  by  one  corner  to  dry,  and  use  soon.  These  prints  can  be 
mounted  and  burnished.  All  ordinary  blue  prints  are  enhanced 
in  appearance  by  the  use  of  this  simple  encaustic  paste  :  White 
wax,  I  oz.;  spirits  of  turpentine,  i  oz.  Melt  the  wax  and  add  the  tur- 
pentine while  hot,  rub  it  over  the  surface  of  the  print  with  a  piece  of 
flannel,  and  then  polish  with  another  clean  piece  of  flannel  until  the 
print  assumes  a  burnished  appearance.  Blue  prints  may  be  bleached 
in  the  following  simple  way  :  Overprint  to  get  the  half  tones  and 
details,  which  can  only  be  obtained  by  overprinting,  and  after 
they  are  well  washed,  use  a  large  tray  containing  liquor  ammo- 
nia, I  dram  ;  water,  8  oz.;  place  the  prints  carefully  into  it,  so  as  to 
cover  the  whole  print.  The  action  is  rapid,  and  the  print  on  im- 
mersion immediately  takes  on  a  purplish  hue,  which  is  very  beauti- 
ful for  certain  effects.  It  will  then  gradually  fade  away,  changing 
to  almost  the  original  coloring,  and  if  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
solution,  the  blue  will  bleach  out  entirely.  It  rests  with  the  opera- 
tor when  to  remove  the  print,  watching  it  carefully  for  the  proper 
tint.  If  the  solution  acts  too  fast,  ad4  more  water  •  if  the  reverse, 
add  a  few  more  drops  of  ammonia. 

Blue — Positive  or  transparencies — May  be  made  either  by  utilizing 
plates  or  films  that  have  been  light  struck  or  otherwise  damaged, 
immersing  them  in  the  fixing  bath  to  dissolve  out  the  silver  and 
then  sensitizing  as  for  prints,  or  by  coating  the  clear  glass  or  cel- 
luloid sheet  with  a  gelatine  solution.  Gelatine,  140  grains,  soaked 
for  one  hour  in  clear   water,  then  when  well  drained  and  pressed, 
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dissolve  it  in  21  1-2  oz.  of  water,  and  filter.  Heat  the  solution  to 
120° — 129°  F.,  and  apply  a  coating  to  the  plate  or  celluloid,  i^'hich 
in  cold  weather  should  be  previously  warmed.  When  evenly  spread 
on  the  plates,  place  them  on  a  true  horizontal  table,  where  they  are 
to  remain  until  the  gelatine  no  longer  runs.  They  are  then  racked 
to  complete  the  drying,  which  will  require  at  least  twelve  hours. 
If  properly  protected  from  dust  and  moisture,  they  will  keep  indefi- 
nitely. The  sensitizing  solution  is  filtered  into  a  tray,  and  the  plate 
of  celluloid  is  plunged  into  it,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  air  bubbles 
when  they  remain  five  minutes.  It  is  best  to  sensitize  at  night  by 
lamplight.  The  day  following  they  will  be  dry  and  ready  for  ex- 
posure. The  exposure  necessary  is  about  double  that  required  for 
albumen  silvered  paper.  An  exposure  on  the  blue  paper  will  give 
a  fair  average.     After  exposure  wash  as  usual. 

Blurring — When  the  image  presents  an  indistinct  or  double  outline  it 
is  said  to  be  blurred,  and  this  defect  may  be  produced  by  three  dif- 
ferent causes.  First,  the  plates  (very  thin  emulsion  film,  weak  in 
iodide  of  silver),  owing  to  their  transparency  and  the  consequent  re- 
flections of  light  from  the  back  of  the  plate.  Second,  movement  of 
the  object,  and  lastly,  movement  of  the  camera  by  high  winds,  jar- 
ring from  the  shutter  or  other  causes. 

Bolas  Process,  The — The  reproduction  of  negatives  from  negatives  by 
means  of  gelatine  plates.  A  gelatine  plate  is  dipped  into  a  4  per 
cent,  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash,  and  afterward  in  a  50  per 
cent,  alcoholic  solution  for  a  few  seconds.  The  plate  is  then  laid 
flat,  blotted  off  with  bibulous  paper,  and  dried  in  the  dark,  then 
exposed  under  a  negative  about  as  long  as  required  by  a  carbon 
print.  A  visible  positive  image  is  formed,  after  which  the  plate  is 
washed  in  water  and  developed  with  pyro  and  ammonia.  The  image 
then  changes  to  negative  and  is  fixed  as  usual.  Captain  Bury  has 
improved  the  above  process  and  thereby  obtains  either  positives  or 
negatives. 

Book  Making  by  Photography — In  a  general  way  the  process  is  under- 
stood by  many,  but  the  especial  features  that  make  it  valuable  are 
secrets  carefully  guarded  by  a  few.  As  soon  as  it  is  determined  to 
reproduce  a  book  by  this  process,  it  is  ripped  apart  and  its  pages 
are  put  in  fixed  places  before  a  number  of  cameras  already  focused, 
as  many  negatives  are  made  in  a  few  moments.  Each  negative  is 
transferred  to  a  transparent  rubber  film  which  is  stripped  from  the 
glass  and  used  to  print  from,  after  which  it  is  laid  aside  like  a  sheet 
of  paper,  and  can  be  kept  indefinitely.  The  printing  is  done  upon 
heavy  sheets  of  gelatine  from  1-32  to  i- 10  of  an  inch  thick,  prepared 
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with  bichromate  of  potash  and  other  chemicals.  Ten  pages  are 
thus  reproduced  at  once  upon  each  sheet  of  gelatine.  The  portions 
of  gelatine  upon  which  the  light  has  not  acted  are  easily  washed  out 
with  brushes  and  warm  water,  leaving  the  letters,  pictures,  or  other 
photographic  images  in  bold  relief.  Only  from  six  to  eight  hours 
are  required  to  dry  the  plates  perfectly  It  is  said  that  200,000  clear 
impressions  can  be  made  from  these  if  not  touched  by  water  or  sub- 
jected to  excessive  heat.  The  relief  is  equal  to  that  of  ordinary 
type  at  least,  and  the  outlines  are  sharp.  Enough  has  been  told  to 
show  how  cheaply  and  rapidly  the  work  can  be  done. 

Books — A  decade  and  a  half  ago  it  would  have  been  a  very  easy  task  to 
enumerate  all  the  books  extant  on  the  subject  of  photography,  but 
now  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  so  in  an  article  of  this  kind.  Still 
it  seems  necessary  to  furnish  a  list  of  some  of  the  books  that  should 
not  only  adorn  the  shelves  of,  but  be  the  constant  companions  of  all 
earnest  workers  of  our  art.  Without  any  intention  of  slighting 
any,  I  shall  mention  those  I  am  most  familiar  with : 

A  History  of  Photography.    W.  Jerome  Harrison. 

Burnet's  Hints  on  Art  or  Art  Essays. 

Book  of  the  Lantern.     T.  C.  Hepworth. 

Chemistry  of  Photography.     Meldola. 

Dry  Plate  Making  for  Amateurs.     Geo.  L.  Sinclair. 

Hardwick,  Photographic  Chemistry. 

Hearn's  Studies  in  Artistic  Printing. 

History  and  Hand  Book  of  Photography.     Gaston  Tissandier. 

Letters  on  Landscape  Photography.     H.  P.  Robinson. 

Modejn  Dry  Plate  or  Emulsion  Photography.     Dr.  L  M.  Eder. 

Photographic  Negative,  The.     W.  H.  Burbank. 

Photographic  Printing  Methods.     W.  H.  Burbank. 

Photography  with  Emulsions.     Capt.  Abney. 

Photographic  Instructor.     Prof.  Ehrmann. 

Pictorial  Effects  in  Photography.     H.  P.  Robinson. 

Practical  Guide  to  Photo  and  Photo   Mechanical  Printing.     W. 

R.  Burton. 
Practical  Photu  Micrography.     Andrew  Pringle. 
Photo    Engraving,    Etching,    and  Photo    Lithography.     W.   T. 

Wilkinson. 
Processes  of  Pure    Photography.     W.    K.   Burton  and  Andrew 

Pringle. 
Progress  of  Photography.     Dr.  H.  W.  Vogel. 
Retouching,  The  Art  of.     Borrows  and  Colton  ;  I.  Pourdan. 
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And  especially  would  I  recommend  : 

Wilson's  Photographies  and  Quarter  Century  Annual  and  Monthly 

Publications. 
The  American  Annual  of  Photogarphy.     Scovill,  Adams  &  Co. 
The  International  Annual,  Anthony's. 
Photographic  Mosaics.     Wilson. 
The  American  Amateur  Photographer. 
Wilson's  Photographic  Magazine. 
American  Journal  of  Photography. 
Anthony's  Photographic  Bulletin. 
The  Photographic  Times. 

Breadth  of  Effect — Is  a  term  applied  when  a  great  extent  of  light 
and  shade  pervades  the  picture.  Open  daylight  appearance  is  best 
produced  by  leaving  out  the  middle  tint  and  allowing  a  greater 
spread  of  light  and  half  light,  and  the  dark  shade  should  be  sharp 
and  cutting.  This  gives  the  darks  the  relative  forces  which  they 
possess  in  nature.  If  breadth  of  shadow  is  wanted,  the  picture 
should  be  made  up  of  middle  tint  and  half  dark,  and  the  lights 
appear  brilliant,  enveloped  in  a  mass  of  obscurity. 

Brenz-catechin,  Pyro-catechin — CeH4(OH)i  —The  prefix  brenz  and 
pyro  are  synonymous,  meaning  that  the  substance  is  formed  with 
the  aid  of  heat.  English  chemists  call  this  substance  "catechol.'' 
Said  to  be  a  very  active  developing  agent.  When  compounded 
similarly  as  a  hydro-quinone  developer,  it  is  said  to  produce  the 
required  degree  of  strength  quicker.  By  some  it  is  stated  that, 
though  much  dearer,  it  is  fifteen  times  stronger  than  hydro-quinone, 
and  therefore  it  is  cheaper,  if  not  more  so. 

Brilliancy — In  plates  and  prints,  mean  that  they  are  distinguished  by 
qualities  which  excite  admiration.  That  the  lights  and  shadows 
are  in  accord  and  are  properly  balanced.  That  there  is  no  veiling 
of  the  details  by  incipient  fog,  and  that,  in  fact,  it  is  a  matter  of 
intensity  supplied  by  sunshine  in  its  most  varying  forms.  Conse- 
quently, the  resultant  prints  must  be  as,  or  nearly  as  perfect  in  the 
rendition  of  light  and  shade,  and  especially  effect,  as  the  negative. 
To  obtain  this  a  careful  study  of  light  and  shade  is  required,  together 
with  painstaking  development  and  the  other  necessary  manipu- 
lations. 

Broken  Negatives — Should  such  an  unfortunate  accident  occur,  leav- 
ing the  film  intact,  the  film   may  be  removed  from  the  glass  and 
transferred  to  another  by   using  a  dilute  solution  of  hydrofluoric 
•  acid,  or  by  other  methods  recommended  for  that   purpose.     But 

{To  be  Continued.) 
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BOOKS    AND    EXCHANGES. 


The  American  Journal  qf  Photography  begins  the  new  year  in  a  new  dtees.  Larger 
type  and  heavier  paper  have  so  changed  our  old  friend  as  to  make  it  almost  unrecognizable. 
We  congratulate  our  coniem]X>rary  on  the  well  deserved  prosperity  which  has  made  these 
improvements  possible.  The  Beacon^  too,  has  felt  the  touch  of  the  hand  of  improve- 
ment, and  comes  out  as  an  illustrated  monthly,  increased  in  size  and  with  the  subscription 
advanced  to  $1 JM),  giving  good  value  for  the  money. 

AuBFUHBLicHM  Handbuch  dbb  Photookaphib.    Vou  Dr.  Joseph  Maria  Eder ;  Halle  A. 

8.  ;  Wilhelm  Knapp,  1890. 

The  sixth  part  of  this  exhaustive  treatise,  now  on  our  table,  contains  chapters  on  the 
comitarative  sensitiveness  of  different  photographic  preparations,  photography  as  influenced 
by  meteorological  and  climatic  conditions,  and  astronomical  photography,  all  of  which  are 
treated  in  the  accurate  and  exhaustive  manner  characteristic  of  the  author.  It  is  a  pity  that 
we  have  no  such  exhaustive  works  in  English. 

The  Photographic  Times  for  January  2d  contains  a  fine  photogravure  reproduction  of 
a  striking  picture  by  F.  W.  Guerin,  entitled  "Cupid  After  Wings."  The  "Times"  is 
generally  fortunate  in  its  reproductions,  but  this  is  an  unusually  good  specimen. 

The  frontispiece  to  WiUon^s  Photographic  Magazine  of  January  3d,  shows  six  ideal 
mythological  studies  mside  by  Charles  W.  Heam.  Technically  the  prints  are  all  that  could 
be  desired,  but  as  ideal  conceptions  they  fall  far  behind  those  which  the  great  masters  of 
sculpture  have  given  us  of  the  same  subjects.  Indeed  we  doubt  if  photography,  with  its 
literal  rendering  of  faces,  can  give  us  satisfactory  ropresent-ations  of  the  ideal,  which  seems 
to  demand  the  free  rendering  of  imaginative  conceptions,  not  the  literal  translation  of 
actual  facts.  Modern  imitations  of  Grecian  drapery  do  not  make  an  ideal  statue.  Never- 
theless, Mr.  Heam  is  entitled  to  great  credit  for  his  attempts  to  exploit  a  difficult  field  for 
photography. 

OiUing  for  February  contains  an  instructive  article  entitled,  "  Amateurs  and  the  Art  of 
Daguerre,"  by  Mr.  Clarence  B.  Moore,  which  contains  much  sound  advice.  The  illustra- 
tioiiH  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  text.  Outing  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  commen- 
dation from  us,  but  we  desire  to  call  attention  to  our  special  clubbing  rate  which  enables  us 
to  furnish  the  two  magazines  for  93.00,  the  regular  price  of  Outing  alone.  This  opportunity 
is  too  good  a  one  to  be  neglected  and  we  advise  intending  subscribers  to  take  advantage  of 
it  at  once  as  it  will  soon  be  withdrawn. 

PiCTURBS  IN  Black  and  Whitb,  ob  Photoobaphbbs  Photoqbaphbd.    By  George  Mason, 
"  Mark  Oute."    New  York.    B.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co.    50  cents. 
This  is  a  collection  of  pleasantly  written  sketches  originally  contributed  to  the  columns 

of  the  British  Journal  of  Photography.     Mr.  Mason  has  an  entertaining  vein  of  humor  and 

these  sketches  of  photographers  of  other  days  are  pleasant  reading. 


PUBLISHERS'  DEPARTMENT. 

[In  Justice  both  to  ourselves,  and  to  those  firms  whose  specialties  are  mentioned  in  this  department, 
we  desire  to  state  that  we  neither  ask  nor  receive  compensation  for  such  notices  as  are  given. 
Any  dealer  or  manufacturer  who  sends  us  samples  of  goods  for  notice  will  receive  Just  what  the 
merits  of  the  goods  deserve,  no  more  and  no  less.  Any  apparatus  sent  us  for  trial  and  notice 
will  be  returned  if  so  requested.  This  department  is  maintained  in  the  interests  of  our  readers 
to  whom  timely  notice  of  novelties  may  be  valuable.] 


An  Old  Firm  Under  a  New  Name.— The  well-known  firm  of  C.  H.  Codman  &  Co.  will 
henceforth  be  known  as  Horgan,  Bobie  So  Co.,  Mr.  John  Stalker  having  been  taken  into  the 
firm.    The  change  is  one  of  name,  not  of  personnel,  and  the  business  will  be  continued  at 
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the  old  stand,  No.  34  Bromfleld  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  The  firm  has  always  enjoyed  an 
excellent  reputation  for  fair  dealing,  and  no  efforts  will  be  spared  to  keep  the  house  well  to 
the  front  in  photographic  stock  matters. 

From  A.  M.  Brown,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  we  have  received  a  sample  package  of  the  "  Peer- 
less "  aristotype  paper.  Our  trials  of  the  paper  have  been  quite  satisfactory,  and  if  the 
directions  are  carefully  followed  there  would  seem  to  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  good 
results. 

J.  F.  Lloyd  sends  sample  boxes  of  A.  Peebles  Smith's  **  Vest  Pocket "  eikonogen  developer 
which  the  few  trials  we  have  been  able  to  give  it  prove  to  be  an  excellent  developer.  The 
eikonogen,  with  a  preservative  added,  we  presume,  is  contained  in  one  small  box  and  the 
alkali  in  another,  making  a  convenient  and  compact  method  of  carrying  the  developer  on  a 
trip. 

W.  H.  Walmsley,  Ltd.,  send  a  sample  box  of  their  new  "  Qraphol  "  developer.  All  the 
ingredients  of  the  developer  are  powdered  and  done  up  in  paper  wrappers  like  the  well- 
known  Siedlitz  powders,  each  wrapper  containing  sufficient  powder  to  make  four  ounces  of 
normal  developer,  although  this  proportion  is  easily  changed  to  meet  special  cases.  We 
have  not  had  time  to  experiment  largely  with  "  Qraphol,"  but  such  experiments  as  we  have 
made  have  been  favorable.  The  powders  are  said  to  keep  well,  but  of  this  we  have  no 
personal  knowledge.  The  same  firm  send  their  new  illustrated  price-list  containing  cuts 
and  descriptions  of  all  the  best  lines  of  apparatus  and  accessories  and  Walmsley's  well- 
known  photo-micrographic  outfit. 

Prizes  for  Dry  Plates, — The  Monroe  Dry  Plate  Works  of  Jamestown,  New  York,  have 
offered  SlOO  in  prizes  for  the  best  flash-light  photograph  made  on  a  particular  brand  of 
plate.    This  is  an  old  yet  not  new  way  to  introduce  a  new  plate. 


♦  ♦  ♦       — 


United  States  Photographic  Patents 

issued   In   January,  1891. 


JANUARY  6th. 

444,083— Photographic  Shutter.    E.  Bausch,  6.  Hommel,  and  A.  Wollensak,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
444,084— Enameling  photographs  and  other  prints.    G.  C.  F.  Brandt,  Nfuscatine,  Iowa. 
444,961— Photographic  Camera  Shutter.    G.  F.  Kinoaid,  San  Francisco,  Gal. 

JANUARY  13th, 

444,422— Photographic  Apparatus  for  Holding  and  Developing  Dry  Plates.    6.  H.  Cobb, 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 
444,487 — Coin-Controlled  Automatic  Photographic  Apparatus.    E.  O.  Fisher,  Minneapolis, 

Minn. 
444,535— Photographic  Apparatus.    L.  Lumiere,  Lyons,  France. 
444,714 — Photographic  Objective.    P.  Rudolph,  Jena,  Germany. 
444,806~Photographic  Camera.    E.  B.  Barker,  Newark,  N.  J. 

JANUARY  20th. 

444,951— Process  of  Preparing  Plates  or  Surfaces  for  Ornamentation.    H.  Goodwin,  Newark, 

New  Jersey. 
444,952— Process  of  Preparing  Plates  for  Utility  and  Ornament.    H.  Goodwin,  Newark,  N.  J. 

JANUARY  27th. 

445,188— Artificial  Light  for  Photography.    T.  H.  MoCollin,  Lansdowne,  Pa. 
445,232— Photographic  Apparatus.    G.  Pasquarelli,  Torino,  Italy. 
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Our   Illustration. 

AVIN(i  lI»M»k»y"  i.«^  prps«'nte<l  to  our  rea<]ers  a^  a  s:i\i  t-<tivo 
o\'  riiple  of  •*  j^tnrr  '*  i»holoo:rai)hy,  with  the  liope  tliat  it  umy  inspire 
8oiih  '»f  our  loaders  to  advoiiture  on  this  atlraotive  fit*M.  A  quick 
a'tistic  <en6»«  i-  o»scntial  to  snocesH  in  this  chis.s  of  work,  and  tho  ecuraire  to 
u*ti'nipt  <lifli(*uii  <M)rn}>inations  and  s'Luations.  Mr.  I>rown  has  achiinod  a 
-..*ross  in  **  Phi\  »  -J.  Kookcv."  an<l  wo  are  fortunate*  to  be  a])lo  to  reonwhico 
so  si.ecessfnl  an  (♦iV'it. 


Intensification. 

By  J.  C.  Hrgarty. 

II K  amateur  just  ent«:ring  into  the  fasciuatin^i  pursuit  of  [>holr,irii\p|jy  is 
.  often  beset  hy  rniny  diflloidties.  and  has  many  dirtcoura^iiip:  results. 
Foremost  anion*/  tluse  r»*suits  are  thin  negatives,  lie*  is  prone  tn  over- 
expose his  plates  to  in.ike  f»UM»  tiiat  he  will  >•  fuie  all  of  the  det.ri'  in  the* 
beautiful  scene  heloie  him,  and  in  dovelopinj;  h<  •jt'i.'ii  fails  to  seeure  *iii(!.ei«Mit 
density,  his  negative  i.-*  full  of  detail,  hut  too  ihii  to  give  anything  h»ii  a  flat 
print  lacking  contrast,  he  must  then  havcreen'-iso  to  intensification,  by  which 
the  density  of  the  negative  ih  increased  and  tiic  contrasts  heigiitened.  Hut 
the  tyro  is  not  the  only  one  who  profits  by  int»nsineatiou,  for  no  nmtter  how 
expert  the  camerist  may  be,  he  will  oceasioiially  over-expose,  and  again  in 
development  a  plate  will  refuse  to  acquire  suMicieut  density,  and  no  amount 
of  care  or  patience  will  remedy  the  evil.  Professional  photographers 
frequently  intensify.  A  j>rofe.ssional  of  ni\  a--  ,'jaintauce,  who  is  favorably 
known  for  the  fine  quality  of  his  work,  said  t'n*  hi*  **  strengthened  "  a  great 
many  of  his  negatives.  So  the  amateur  uerri  not  hesitate  to  use  that  which 
the  professional  finds  is  an  advantag(».  I  li  uk  if  intensification  was  more 
generally  employed  fewer  flat  prints  would  be  <i|.»\\n,  and  fewer  negatives  cast 
aside  as  worthless.     In  the  process  of  intcn.siiicalicHi  the  bichloride  of  mercury 
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Our  Illustration. 

"  ^*^ LAYING  Hookey"  is  presented  to  our  readers  as  a  suggestive 
example  of  ^'  genre  "  photography,  with  the  hope  that  it  may  inspire 
some  of  our  readers  to  adventure  on  this  attractive  field.  A  quick 
artistic  sense  is  essential  to  success  in  this  class  of  work,  and  the  courage  to 
attempt  difficult  combinations  and  situations.  Mr.  Brown  has  achieved  a 
success  in  *'  Playing  Hookey,"  and  we  are  fortunate  to  be  abl^  to  reproduce 
so  successful  an  effort. 

♦-♦-• 

Intensification. 

Bt  J.  G.  Hboabty. 

HE  amateur  just  entering  into  the  fascinating  pursuit  of  photography  is 
often  beset  by  many  difficulties,  and  has  many  discouraging  results. 
Foremost  among  these  results  are  thin  negatives.  He  is  prone  to  over- 
expose his  plates  to  make  sure  that  he  will  secure  all  of  the  detail  in  the 
beautiful  scene  before  him,  and  in  developing  he  often  fails  to  secure  sufficient 
density,  his  negative  is  full  of  detail,  but  too  thin  to  give  anything  but  a  flat 
print  lacking  contrast,  he  must  then  have  recourse  to  intensification,  by  which 
the  density  of  the  negative  is  increased  and  the  contrasts  heightened.  But 
the  tyro  is  not  the  only  one  who  profits  by  intensification,  for  no  matter  how 
expert  the  camerist  may  be,  he  will  occasionally  over-expose,  and  again  in 
development  a  plate  will  refuse  to  acquire  sufficient  density,  and  no  amount 
of  care  or  patience  will  remedy  the  evil.  Professional  photographers 
frequently  intensify.  A  professional  of  my  acquaintance,  who  is  favorably 
known  for  the  fine  quality  of  his  work,  said  that  he  ^'  strengthened  "  a  great 
many  of  his  negatives.  So  the  amateur  need  not  hesitate  to  use  that  which 
the  professional  finds  is  an  advantage.  I  think  if  intensification  was  more 
generally  employed  fewer  fiat  prints  would  be  shown,  and  fewer  negatives  cast 
aside  as  worthless.     In  the  process  of  intensification  the  bichloride  of  mercury 
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combines  with  the  silver  and  forms  a  more  opaque  deposit  on  the  negative. 
The  intensifying  solutions  act  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  silver  containeci 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  film,  the  high  lights  becoming  the  more  intense 
as  they  contain  the  most  silver,  while  the  shadows  containing  less  silver  are 
not  so  much  effected,  and  by  that  means  the  contrasts  are  increased. 

Thin  negatives,  caused  by  over-exposure  or  under-development,  are  im- 
proved by  intensification,  the  high  lights  becoming  more  intense  and  the 
negatives  more  vigorous.  Under-exposed  negatives  are  often  thin  but  the 
details  are  very  imperfect ;  if  slightly  under-exposed  they  may  be  somewhat 
benefited  by  the  same  procedure,  but  if  much  under-exposed  they  should  be 
cast  aside,  as  intensification  will  not  add  detail  to  the  negative,  although  it 
sometimes  appears  to  from  the  fact  that  the  contrasts  are  increased  and  the 
detail  made  more  apparent.  The  most  important  part  of  the  process  is  the 
thorough  elimination  of  hypo  from  the  negative,  for  should  any  hypo  remain 
in  the  film,  staining  will  surely  result,  the  bichloride  of  mercury  solution  will 
become  milky,  and  a  white  precipitate  is  formed  which  injures  the  working 
qualities  of  the  solution.  The  necessity  of  thorough  washing  cannot  be  too 
strongly  impressed  on  the  mind  of  the  beginner.  Many  amateurs  fail  in  their 
efforts  at  intensifying  because  their  negatives  are  imperfectly  washed.  Fre- 
quently after  developing  and  fixing  a  negative  they  find  it  is  too  thin  to  give 
anything  but  a  weak  print,  they  are  disgusted  and  do  not  take  the  trouble  to 
thoroughly  wash  the  negative  but  cast  it  aside.  Some  day  they  conclude  to 
do  some  intensifying  when  the  thin  negative  is  gathered  up,  given  a  slight 
washing  under  the  tap  and  intensified,  but  the  result  is  a  spoiled  negative, 
and  the  amateur  concludes  that  he  cannot  intensify,  but  intensification  is  not 
so  difficult  a  process  as  some  imagine,  but,  like  all  photographic  work,  it 
requires  care  and  close  attention. 

First,  to  insure  success  all  negatives  should  be  thoroughly  fixed.  It  is  a 
most  excellent  idea  to  use  two  fixing  baths,  leaving  the  negative  in  the  first 
until  it  is  clear,  then  placing  in  the  second  bath  for  a  few  minutes,  this  insures 
thorough  fixing  and  the  hypo  is  easier  eliminated.  After  fixing,  the  negative 
should  be  washed  in  running  water  for  at  least  an  hour.  This  completes  the 
work  on  the  negative,  but  if  afterwards  intensified  it  should  receive  another 
washing.  There  are  several  different  modes  of  intensifying,  and  formulas 
for  intensifiers  are  numerous.  I  have  tried  quite  a  number  of  different  ones 
with  varying  success.  My  first  experience  was  with  bichloride  of  mercury 
and  ammonia,  which  I  was  advised  to  use  by  a  professional.  This  method 
may  have  worked  very  well  for  my  professional  friend,  but  I  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  results,  and,  like  the  average  amateur,  I  began  to  experiment.  I 
tried  various  formulas  which  gave  me  good  and  bad  results.  The  methods 
with  gallic  acid  and  silver  I  could  not  recommend  to  the  beginner  on  account 
of  their  liability  to  stain  the  film,  and  a  tendency  to  fog  the  negative.  I  had 
fair  success  in  using  mercury  and  sulphite  of  soda.     I  found  the  sulphite  of 
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soda  superior  to  ammoDia  for  blackening  the  white  deposit.  It  does  not 
change  the  color  of  the  negative  as  does  ammonia,  and  is  more  easily  con- 
trolled. It  also  has  the  recommendation  of  being  permanent.  The  method 
with  mercury  and  iodide  of  potassium,  although  highly  spoken  of,  I  did  not 
like  so  well  as  some  others.  The  negatives  intensified  by  this  method  some- 
times turn  yellow  in  time  and  become  slow  printers.  The  uranium  method 
works  very  well  with  some  negatives  but  for  all  work  it  is  not  as  satisfactory 
as  some  others.  During  my  experiments  I  tried  the  cyanide  of  silver  inten- 
sifier.  After  giving  it  a  thorough  trial  and  comparing  plates  so  intensified 
with  those  by  the  other  methods  I  found  that  it  gave  the  best  results.  Fop 
some  time  past  when  I  have  had  occasion  to  intensify  I  have  made  use  of  it, 
and  always  with  satisfaction.  It  is  easily  controlled,  quick  in  action,  and 
gives  a  negative  of  a  rich  blue  color  which  is  desirable  for  quick  printing. 
The  solutions  can  be  used  repeatedly  until  they  cease  to  act.  For  use  prepare 
the  following  solutions : 

No.  1. — Bichloride  of  Mercury, 96  fj^^ains. 

Bromide  of  potassium, 96  grains. 

Distilled  water, 12  ounces. 

No.  2. — Crystallized  cyanide  of  potassium,  .    .    90  grains. 

Nitrate  of  silver, 96  grains. 

Distilled  water 12  ounces. 

The  solution  should  stand  a  couple  of  days  before  being  used.  Take  the 
negative,  which  we  will  conclude  was  perfectly  fixed  and  thoroughly  washed 
at  the  time  it  was  developed,  and  wash  for  twenty  minutes  under  the  tap,  then 
place  in  a  tray  containing  sufficient  of  No.  I  to  cover  the  plate,  and  rock  the 
tray  gently.  If  only  required  to  strengthen  the  negative  a  little,  it  should  be 
allowed  to  act  until  the  plate  is  gray  on  the  surface,  but  if  the  negative  to  be 
strengthened  is  ver}*  thin  and  it  is  to  be  strongly  intensified,  the  solution 
should  be  allowed  to  act  until  the  plate  is  well  grayed  over  and  the  film 
whitened  through  to  the  glass.  The  plate  is  then  removed  and  thoroughly 
washed  in  running  water  to  remove  all  the  mercury  solution,  then  immersed 
in  No.  2,  where  it  quickly  changes,  and  where  it  should  remain  until  all  the 
grayness  has  disappeared  from  the  back,  when  it  should  be  removed,  as  the 
solution  would  then  begin  to  reduce  the  density,  then  give  the  plate  a  final 
washing,  which  should  be  thoroughly  done  to  insure  permanency.  For  the 
secret  of  success  in  intensifying  is  the  use  of  plenty  of  water  to  eliminate 
all  of  the  chemicals  from  the  film. 

Caution  should  be  observed  in  using  this  intensifier,  as  both  solutions  are 
deadly  poison.  It  should  not  be  used  by  a  person  having  any  cuts  or  sores 
on  the  hands.  The  same  warning  will  apply  to  the  use  of  other  intensifiers 
as  the  bichloride  of  mercury  is  an  active  poison. 

While  advocating  the  use  of  intensification  it  must  not  be  understood  that 
I  advise  the  beginner  to  rely  on  intensification  as  a  remedy  for  defects  which 
might  be  avoided  in  exposure  and  development.     All  efforts  should  be  made 
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toward  securing  a  perfect  negative,  when  it  will  be  found  that  a  negative 
which  has  been  correctly  exposed  and  properly  developed  will  require  no 
intensifying. 

Animated  Life  in  Landscapes. 

By  H.  J.  BuNTiK. 
(Goocladed;) 

UST  think  for  a  moment;  nearly  all  the  literature,  both  prose  and 
poetry,  now  existing  throughout  the  libraries  of  the  known  world,  is 
made  up  of  stories,  descriptions,  and  explanations  of  the  different 
phases  of  Animate  Life.  The  most  wonderful  and  most  noted  paintings  in 
all  the  great  galleries  are  made  so  by  the  figures  they  contain.  The  celebrated 
*^Angelus,"  recently  sold  for  $140,000,  would  never  have  been  known  but 
for  the  figures  of  the  two  peasants  bowing  in  humble  devotion  at  the  sound 
of  the  church  bell.  What  is  it  that  to-day  makes  the  name  of  George  Kennan 
famous  the  world  over?  Is  it  his  word  pictures  of  the  mountains,  the  rivers, 
the  bleakness,  and  the  wastes  of  Siberia?  No ;  it  is  his  realistic  descriptions 
of  the  physical  sufferings,  the  mental  sorrows,  and  the  sublime  heroism  of 
the  poor  convicts  who  are  banished  beyond  the  Ural  Mountains.  Take  from 
Kennan's  Siberian  pictures  all  that  relates  to  Animate  Life,  and  what  have 
you  left?     Comparatively  nothing. 

Why  is  it  that  Grecian  and  Roman  mythology  is  found  running  through 
the  literature  of  every  age?  Because  it  takes  inanimate  objects,  passions, 
ideas,  etc.,  and  endows  them  with  Animate  Life.  War  is  made  a  god  and 
given  a  new  name ;  the  destiny  of  man  is  personified  by  the  three  figures 
called  the  Fates.  The  moonlight  stealing  among  the  rocks  and  trees  as 
beautiful  Artemis  will  always  be  a  more  striking  picture  to  the  human  mind 
than  the  material,  lifeless  fact  upon  which  it  is  founded. 

Shakespeare  well  understood  this  witchery  of  producing  telling  effects  by 
breathing  the  breath  of  life  into  inanimate  objects.  His  works  are  full  of  it. 
Take  one  example  from  '*  Hamlet,"  describing  the  approach  of  day :  ^^  The 
morn,  in  russet  mantle  clad,  walks  o'er  the  dew  of  yon  high  eastward  hill." 
Suppose  he  had  written  it  thus :  ^^  The  first  rays  of  the  morning  sun  are 
lighting  up  the  dew-drops  on  yon  high  eastward  hill "  ?  The  meaning  is  the 
same  ;  but  what  a  loss  of  dramatic  beauty  there  would  have  been.  Morning 
as  an  animate  being,  clothed  in  a  russet  mantle  and  walking  o'er  the  dew- 
drops,  carries  with  it  an  interest  to  the  human  mind  that  no  words  can 

explain. 

What  names  were  given  to  the  planets  and  the  stars ;    those  of  rocks, 

rivers,  hills,  forests,  or  oceans?    Oh,  no;  they  were  personified.     We  have 

Venus,  the  Seven  Sisters,  Jupiter,  Orion,  etc.     A  certain  constellation  has 

two  names ;  but  it  is  more  to  us  as  the  Great  Bear  than  as  the  Dipper.     A 

dipper  is  a  lifeless  object  which  hangs  up  there  ready  to  use,  and  that  is  the 

[Paper  read  before  Uic  Cincinnati  Camera  Club,  November,  1890.] 
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end  of  it;  but  the  Great  Bear,  with  huge  paws  uplifted  and  fierce  eyes 
glaring,  ranging  through  millions  of  worlds  and  in  infinite  space,  is  food  for 
the  glowing  imagination  of  the  mortal  mind. 

H.  P.  Robinson  says  that  ^'  Landscape  without  a  figure  is  a  suggestion 
unfulfilled,  a  fitness  unused,  an  opportunity  wasted."  This  is  strong  language 
from  an  eminent  authority  ;  but  the  more  you  consider  it,  the  more  you  will 
agree  with  him.  Robinson  also  says:  ^^The  figure  should  be  not  only  in 
the  picture,  but  of  it."  That  is,  it  should  be  so  connected  with  the  surround- 
ings as  to  give  value,  support,  and  distinction  to  the  composition.  The  pose, 
costume,  and  location  of  the  figure  should  be  such  as  to  hide  the  fact  that  the 
figure  has  any  consciousness  of  what  the  photographer  is  doing. 

It-is  a  rule  of  composition  to  place  the  figure  at  some  point  which  shall  be 
at  unequal  distances  from  the  top,  bottom,  and  sides  of  your  picture,  and 
not  in  the  center.  We  are  also  told  to  avoid  perpendiculars  and  horizontals 
and  cling  to  diagonals.  This  is  a  golden  rule  when  applied  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  your  fences,  your  bridges,  your  roadways,  etc.  Never  allow  them  to 
cut  the  effect  into  stated  portions,  up  or  down,  or  straight  across. 

If  a  story  is  sought  to  be  told,  the  figure  should  be  well  up  in  the  fore- 
ground. If  you  desire  to  make  the  figure  subordinate  to  its  surroundings, 
place  it  farther  away. 

The  point  intended  to  be  emphasized  by  this  paper  is  this :  No  landscape 
is  perfect  that  contains  no  phase  of  Animate  Life.  Now  don't  misunderstand 
the  statement.  Beautiful  pictures  of  valley  and  hill,  of  sea  and  sky,  can  be, 
and  are,  made  without  Animate  Life  being  shown ;  but  our  proposition 
involves  a  perfect  landscape — something  rare  as  diamonds  and  more  precious 
than  gold.  Take  the  finest  combination  of  light  and  shade,  of  water  and 
land  and  clouds  that  ever  was  photographed,  and  you  can  add  an  additional 
interest  to  it  by  judicious  and  artistic  introduction  of  Animate  Life,  which 
carries  something  with  it  not  there  before.  Therefore,  the  logical  sequence 
follows :  that  to  which  anything  more  can  be  added  is  not  yet  perfect. 

Experience  will  teach  the  amateur  who  is  dealing  with  figures  in  land- 
scapes the  necessity  of  quick  decision.  Train  your  eye  to  see  picturesque 
combination  instantly.  In  so  far  as  this  rule  really  conflicts  with  the  *'  take 
one  every  two  hours,"  recommended  in  the  brilliant  paper  read  before  us 
some  time  since,  we  must  take  issue.  The  author  of  that  paper,  however, 
was  endeavoring  to  give  us  a  wholesome  check  against  promiscuous  firing 
away  without  aim  or  purpose,  and  he  was  right  in  that  respect.  But  the 
photographer  who  desires  pictures  wherein  Animate  Life  is  an  element  of  the 
composition,  must  be  able  to  "take  one  every  minute,"  if  necessary.  This 
training  the  eye  to  quick  decision  is  a  good  thing  in  all  kinds  of  landscape 
work,  because  the  changing  of  the  atmosphere,  the  strength  of  light,  and  the 
direction  of  shadows  often  play  important  parts  in  your  success  or  failure. 
As  has  been  stated,  this  is  especially  true  where  figures  are  concerned. 

Several  months  ago  a  lady  and  gentleman  with  their  cameras  were  riding 
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along  a  country  roadway  in  the  State  of  California.     They  had  just  crossed 

a  small  wooden  bridge  or  culvert  when  one  of  them,  looking  back,  discovered 

a  drove  of  cattle  coming  slowly  up  the  road,  from  which  clouds  of  dust  were 

rising  in  the  air  and  gently  floating  away.     These  photographers  were  not 

bound  by  the  '*take  one  every  two  hours"  rule,  but  instantly  recognized  a 

golden  opportunity,  stopped  the  team,  jumped  out,  and  planted  their  cameras 

on  the  double  quick,  drew  their  slides  and  made  exposures  before  the  cattle 

had  time  to  come  too  near. 

The  result  was  shown  at  our  print  exhibit  in  this  city  a  few  weeks  since, 

by  the  title  of  ''A  Dusty  Road,"  and  it  was  pronounced  by  many  as  the 

most  artistic  landscape  on  exhibition.     Suppose  the  artist  had  hesitated  and 

considered  long'  before  deciding  to  make  the  exposure.     Well,  that  beautiful 

picture  would  not  now  be  in  existence. 

*'  One  moment  turned  the  golden  door, 
And  then  it  shut  forevermore." 

In  conclusion  of  this  paper  let  it  be  said  that  the  ideal,  perfect  landscape 
has  never  yet  been  caught  on  the  sensitive  plate  by  any  photographer, 
amateur  or  professional. 

Therefore,  as  we  work  away  and  do  our  best,  the  comforting  thought 
comes  to  us  all  that  we  are  as  likely  to  reach  the  standard  of  excellence  as 
any  who  have  gone  before ;  and  no  matter  how  high  the  banner  of  success 
may  have  been  planted  by  the  greatest  endeavors,  we  must  still  remember, 
in  the  words  of  the  King :    *'  There  is  something  yet  beyond." 


♦  ♦♦ 


The   Camera   at   Hot   Springs,  North   Carolina. 

Bt  m.  y.  b. 

|T  IS  surprising  how  rapidly  the  photographic  fever  clutches  its  victims, 
and  how  numerous  these  victims  become  when  an  amateur  carries  on 
his  pictorial  work  energetically  among  a  number  of  observing  people. 
While  passing  some  months  in  a  hotel  at  Hot  Springs,  amid  the  mountains 
of  western  North  Carolina,  the  writer  found  abundant  opportunity  to  use  his 
Morrison  wide-angle  lens  on  man  and  beast  and  mountains.  Fellow-guests 
and  pet  babies  were  photographed  out-of-doors,  while  flash-light  interiors, 
including  whist  and  euchre  parties,  so  excited  the  whole  household,  making 
nearly  every  one  of  the  hundred  or  so  guests  eager  to  see  what  would  come 
of  the  photographer's  efforts,  that  when  developing  time  approached  the 
dark-room  would  be  crowded  with  spectators  watching  for  development,  all 
ready  to  sigh  or  to  shout  for  joy  iu  case  of  failure  or  of  success.  ^*  What 
success  did  you  have  with  that  picture?"  was  the  query  put  to  the  photog- 
rapher from  all  sides.  Old  and  young  seemed  to  ''  enthuse."  The  produc- 
tion of  sharp  prints  was  an  incentive  for  renewed  interest  throughout  this 
large  household.  Within  several  days  after  the  amateur's  arrival,  the  fever 
"  to  do  the  thing  yourself  "  began  to  manifest  itself.     The  first  patient  was  a 
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retired  English  army  officer,  nearly  seventy  years  old.  He  was  bound  to  get 
a  camera,  and  ^^  would  the  amateur  please  give  him  a  few  lessons  in  its  use?  " 
A  New  York  banker  followed  the  officer.  Night  after  night  he  talked  lenses, 
cameras,  plates,  etc.,  in  order  to  post  himself  on  what  was  the  proper  thing 
to  buy.  To  him  there  seemed  to  be  a  good  deal  of  pleasure  in  this  taking 
pictures  at  will.  Then  came  a  young  woman  with  the  most  improved  Kodak 
which  she  could  not  use  very  well.  She  wanted  to  develop  some  of  the 
exposed  film,  and  ^^  would  the  amateur  help  her."  Of  course  he  would. 
What  amateur  wouldn't  help  a  beautiful  young  lady  develop  an  Eastman  roll 
film  when  she  appeals  for  assistance?  This  amateur,  unfortunately,  knew 
nothing  about  Kodak  films,  so  he  studied  the  manual  relating  to  the  less 
improved  Kodaks.  After  struggling  half  a  day  with  the  blasted  thing  he 
extirpated  the  film  and  developed  a  number  of  exposures.  The  young  lady 
was  enthused  at  her  pictures.  So  the  next  thing  in  order  was  to  instruct  her 
how  to  develop.     She  begins  the  new  year  enthused  beyond  expression. 

The  fourth  applicant  for  photographic  guidance  was  a  rheumatic  with  a 
weeping  eye.  He  was  particularly  impressed  with  some  bromide  prints  made 
by  the  young  amateur.  He  wanted  to  make  some  prints  of  his  own  picture 
from  a  negative  secured  by  the  amateur.  These  prints  were  to  be  sent 
home  as  holiday  gifts.  Happiness  attended  him.  At  the  dinner  table  that 
day  a  Chicago  widow — young  and  dashing — began  a  discussion  with  the 
amateur  on  printing  methods.  She  had  dabbled  in  photography.  Bromide 
prints  did  not  please  her.  They  were  too  expensive  and  too  much  bother. 
Platinotypes  were  her  hobby,  and  before  her  harangue  ended  New  ,York 
versus  Chicago,  from  a  photographic  and  World's  Fair  point  of  view,  was  put 
to  the  test.     Of  course  New  York  got  left. 

Next  on  the  list  was  an  old  maid.  She  had  an  artistic  streak  in  her 
make-up.  Some  of  the  amateur's  bromide  prints  reminded  her  of  etchings. 
If  it  was  so  easy  to  take  photographs  and  get  such  *^true  art  feeling"  into 
them,  she  proposed  to  go  at  it.  The  amateur  was  proud  to  serve  this 
motherly  maiden.  In  fact  it  is  usually  an  amateur's  delight  to  be  allowed  to 
serve  anybody  in  his  line.  To  encourage  this  aspiring  maiden,  she  was  shown 
specimens  of  work  done  by  Catherine  Weed  Barnes — work  which  was  not 
treated  right  at  the  Washington  Convention — as  samples  of  what  woman  can 
do  with  the  camera.  The  lady  became  convinced.  She  now  owns  fifty 
dollars  worth  of  photographic  outfit,  and  proposes  to  spoil  lots  of  developer 
and  4x5  plates  in  acquiring  the  knack  of  picture- taking.  The  hotel 
manager  has  provided  himself  with  a  camera,  fitted  up  a  suite  of  palatial 
dark-rooms  for  the  use  of  his  guests,  started  a  library  of  photographic  litera- 
ture, and  proposes  to  make  the  art  one  of  the  features  of  the  place. 

From  the  amateur's  experience  as  indicated  and  his  experience  with 
dozens  of  other  guests,  he  is  convinced  that  hotels  are  veritable  hot-beds 
wherefrom  full-fledged  amateur  photographers  will  emerge  by  the  score,  if 
encouraged  by  proper  examples. 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT. 


Poem  Illustrations. — The  topic  selected  by  the  executive  committee  of 
the  National  Photographers'  Association  at  Boston,  for  the  illustration  of 
poems  for  which  the  grand  prize  is  to  be  given  next  summer  at  the  Buffalo 
Convention,  is  "  Elaine,"  from  Tennyson's  "  Idyls  of  the  King."  Probably 
a  brisk  competition  will  result,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  illustrations  will  be 
more  in  accord  with  the  text  than  was  the  case  with  some  of  those  on 
"Enoch  Arden." 

Uniformity  in  Lantern  Slides, — A  new  circular  received,  inviting  officers 
of  societies  and  clubs  to  send  suggestions  to  the  second  Interuatiooal 
Photographic  Congress  to  be  held  in  Brussels,  Belgium,  between  the  middle 
and  latter  part  of  next  August,  signed  by  Janssen,  President,  and  Secretary 
M.  S.  Pector,  of  Rue  Lincoln,  Paris,  France,  supplies  the  opportunity  for 
suggesting  that  the  Congress  take  up  the  matter  of  having  lantern  slide  plates 
made  of  uniform  size  (3 J  x  4  inches),  the  size  now  so  universally  preferred 
in  the  United  States.  There  are  many  reasons  in  favor  of  this  size.  Room 
is  afforded  for  proper  labeling  and   for   the  affixing  of  the  thumb  label ; 
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there  is  also  more  space  on  each  end  for  adjusting  the  mat.  It  is  hoped  the 
American  Photographic  Conference  will  promote  the  change  and  secure,  at 
least,  uniformity  in  the  United  States. 

NaturcUistic  Photography. — As  we  go  to  press  we  have  received  a 
pamphlet  by  Mr.  P.  H.  £merson,  entitled  *'The  Death  of  Naturalistic 
Photography."  The  front  page  has  a  border  of  mourning.  Somewhat 
sarcastically  Mr.  Emerson  renounces  all  he  has  maintained  in  his  book  on 
^'  Naturalistic  Photography,"  and  attacks  some  others  leaning  in  his 
direction  because  they  do  not  give  him  credit  for  proposing  the  principles 
he  has  put  forward.  He  claims  that  it  is  impossible  by  printed  books  to 
thoroughly  explain  his  views  on  naturalistic  photography,  and  for  that  reason 
wishes  to  throw  overboard  what  he  has  heretofore  described.  Doubtless  he 
has  set  many  to  thinking  on  the  subject,  so  that  his  change  of  front  may  not 
have  as  bad  an  effect  as  it  would  soon  after  the  book  was  published. 

Care  of  Lenses, — We  are  surprised  to  see  how  carelessly  photographic 
lenses  are  sometimes  handled  by  men  who  do  or  should  know  better.  Since 
so  much  depends  on  a  good  lens — and  it  is  usually  the  most  expensive  part 
of  a  man's  outfit — it  is  essential  that  every  care  should  be  taken  of  these 
delicate  instruments.  Every  scratch  detracts  from  the  rapidity,  as  well  as 
does  every  particle  of  dust  or  dirt.  Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  last  polish 
given  by  the  optician,  and  to  preserve  that  as  long  as  possible  should  be  the 
aim  of  every  owner  of  a  photographic  lens.  It  is  the  custom  of  the  writer 
to  have  strong  bags,  made  of  a  stout  material,  lined  with  chamois  skin,  in 
which  to  carr}'  lenses,  and  to  further  protect  the  glass  both  ends  of  the  mount 
are  covered  by  leather  caps.  With  such  protection  a  lens  will  stand  a  large 
amount  of  knocking  about  without  danger  of  injury.  Should  the  glasses 
become  dusty,  a  fine  camel's  hair  brush  should  be  used  to  remove  it,  and 
this  dusting  is  ordinarily  sufiScient  to  keep  the  lens  in  good  working  order. 
Should  there,  however,  be  occasion  for  a  more  thorough  cleaning,  a  fine 
silken  or  cambric  handkerchief  should  be  used,  moistened  with  alcohol, 
avoiding  any  hard  or  unnecessary  rubbing.  Never,  under  any  circumstances, 
use  the  fingers  to  remove  dust  or  dirt,  since  their  action  is  highly  injurious. 
We  have  known  fine  lenses  to  have  been  ruined  by  this  careless  method  of 
cleaning  (?).  Some  optical  glass  will  become  clouded  when  allowed  to  stay 
in  a  damp  and  warm  place  for  any  length  of  time.  This  is  effectually 
removed  by  alcohol.  It  is  due  to  the  alkali  of  the  glass  working  out  and 
crystallizing  on  the  surface.  Some  particular  makes  of  glass  are  more  prone 
to  this  defect  than  others,  but  it  is  seldom  met  with  in  high  class  instruments. 
Where  the  lenses  themselves  are  loose  in  their  cells  or  settings,  great  care 
must  be  taken  when  removing  them  for  cleaning  to  replace  them  in  exactly 
the  same  position,  otherwise  their  working  is  greatly  impaired  if  not 
altogether  prevented.  Lenses  should  not  be  exposed  to  strong  sunlight,  for 
the  reason  that  the  Canada  balsam  used  to  cement  the  component  parts  of 
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the  lens  becomes  yellowed  by  a  continued  exposure  to  a  stix)ng  light,  thus 
materially  slowing  the  lens'  action.  To  conclude,  keep  your  lenses  well 
protected  from  injury,  dust,  and  dirt,  and  polish  or  rub  them  as  little  as 
possible,  depending  on  the  soft  brush  for  the  removal  of  dust. — T?ie  Connec- 
ticut Chiardsman. 

The  Mezzotype  Process, — The  first  number  of  the  Engraver  and  Printer 
contains  an  appreciative  article  on  the  mezzotype  method  of  reproducing 
drawings,  photographs,  etc.,  for  the  press,  and  illustrates  the  article 
with  excellent  cuts  by  way  of  enforcement.  We  are  glad  to  see  a  process  so 
well  adapted  to  artistic  reproduction  taken  up  in  this  country  where  it  has  been 
little  practiced,  the  less  pleasing  *^  half-tone "  process  having  seemingly 
monopolized  the  attention  of  our  investigators.  But  why  call  it  '*  mezzo- 
type "  ?  The  ground  is  not  produced  by  the  "  berceau  '*  or  cradle,  as  in  the 
now  disused  *^  mezzotype  "  method  on  steel  or  copper,  but  by  means  of  resin 
as  in  the  older  '^  aquatint"  method.  In  fact  the  new  ^^  mezzotype"  process 
is  but  a  reversal  of  the  method  employee^  in  making  a  photogravure  block  on 
copper,  a  negative  instead  of  a  positive  being  used  to  print  from.  Both 
historical  and  technical  accuracy  would  seem  to  demand  that  the  new  method 
be  called  '*  aquatint"  rather  than  ''  mezzotype." 

A  Simple  Transfer  Process  for  Positives. — William  E.  Woodbury,  in 
the  Photographic  Art  Journal^  describes  a  simple  transfer  process,  which 
consists  in  coating  fine  gummed  paper  with  a  collodio-citro-chloride  emulsion. 
After  printing  the  print  is  trimmed  to  size  and  squeegeed  into  close  contact 
with  the  object  to  which  it  is  to  be  transferred,  the  latter  having  first 
received  a  coating  of  a  ten  per  cent,  gelatine  solution.  A  short  immersion 
in  water  dissolves  the  gum  and  the  print  is  then  loned  and  fixed  as  usual. 
If  preferred,  the  toning  and  fixing  can  be  done  before  transferring.  The 
process  would  seem  to  be  useful  for  making  slides  by  contact  as  well  as  for  a 
variety  of  decorative  purposes. 

Naturalistic  Photography  Again. — Despite  Dr.  Emerson's  recantation, 
naturalistic  photography  seems  to  be  very  much  alive  in  England.  The 
Photographic  Art  Jowmal  says  of  it :  "It  is  a  nursling  that  has  got  beyond 
Dr.  Emerson's  control.  Its  death  lies  not  within  his  power,"  and  G.  A. 
Davison,  writing  to  the  PJiotographic  News^  repudiates  Dr.  Emerson's  claims 
to  be  the  leader  of  the  movement.  The  language  of  the  combatants  is 
calculated  to  make  the  judicious  grieve. 

Photographing  in  Paris, — Mr.  R.  E.  M.  Bain,  of  St.  Louis,  has  sent  us  a 
print  from  one  of  the  eighty  negatives  he  made  on  a  recent  visit  abroad, 
which  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  careful  work  he  does.  He  had  no 
difificulty  in  photographing  wherever  he  desired  except  in  Paris,  where  he 
was  advised  that  a  permit  must  be  obtained,  and  it  required  several  weeks  to 
get  it.     He  borrowed  another's   permit  and   had  no  further  trouble.     The 
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weather  at  the  time  was  quite  cold.  He  secured  a  number  of  negatives  of 
steamer  life  which  are  said  to  be  very  6ne.  Mr.  Bain  has  made  some 
valuable  inventions  which  are  in  use  by  dry  plate  establishments. 

Danger  Attending  the  Transportation  of  Flash  Powder. — We  are  advised 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  Jackson,  the  Colorado  landscape  photographer,  that  he  lately 
met  with  a  mishap  which  should  warn  all  photographers  to  carefully  look  out 
bow  flash  powder  is  handled.  We  quote  the  story  as  follows:  ^^In  a  trunk 
packed  with  a  large  hand  camera,  several  cases  of  plate  holders,  and  a  large 
case  of  valuable  lenses  was  also  a  half  pound  or  so  of  flash  powder  of 
different  makes  in  tin  cans.  In  transferring  baggage  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
morning  from  one  train  to  another  there  was  a  terriflc  explosion,  and  one 
baggage  man  was  seriously  injured.  It  was  reported  that  nothing  was  saved, 
but  I  expect  that  the  report  is  untrue."  The  only  safe  way  of  transporting 
flash  powder  is  to  have  each  box  separated  by  divisions  in  larger  box,  these 
to  be  in  turn  filled  with  sawdust,  precisely  the  same  as  toy  torpedoes  are 
handled.  Little  reliance  can  be  placed  in  the  statement  that  they  will  not 
explode  when  hammered  on  an  anvil,  particularly  after  Mr.  Jackson's 
unpleasant  experience. 

A  Film  Vest  Camera, — The  Vest  Camera  with  round  disk  plates  is  well 
known.  A  correspondent  asks,  if  it  is  not  possible  to  be  improved  so  that  a 
roll  holder,  with  an  endless  film,  can  be  placed  behind  the  lens,  and  a  device 
arranged  for  suddenly  pushing  out  the  lens  into  position  when  desired.  We 
should  say  it  was  a  most  desirable  improvement,  and  one  very  easily  brought 
about,  now  that  the  manufacturers  of  rollable  Alms  have  been  so  successful 
in  perfecting  them.  It  would  be  a  very  light  machine,  easily  carried,  very 
compact,  and  entirely  concealed.  We  commend  the  suggestion  to  our  manu- 
facturers, and  hope  to  see  it  brought  about.  There  are  many  times,  so  our 
correspondent  says,  when  a  separate  permit  is  required  to  photograph  each 
of  a  series  of  buildings,  and  all  packages  must  be  left  with  a  custodian  before 
entering,  but  if  a  practical  concealed  camera  was  on  the  person,  no  one 
would  be  the  wiser,  and  interesting  photographs  could  be  made. 

Photography  in  Colors, — A  cablegram  from  Paris,  lately  published  in  the 
daily  papers  announced  that  ^^  photography  in  colors"  had  again  been  suc- 
cessfully done  by  Professor  Lippman  of  Sorbonne.  He  had  one  side  of  a 
thin  box  closed  by  a  sensitive  gelatine  bromide  plate,  the  film  side  being  in, 
and  filled  the  box  with  mercury  so  that  it  came  in  contact  with  the  entire 
sensitive  film  ;  then  the  rays  of  the  solar  spectrum  were  passed  through 
the  photographic  lens  and  impinging  on  the  glass  side  of  the  sensitive  plate 
in  the  back  part  of  the  camera,  passed  through  the  sensitive  film  and  were 
reflected  back  by  the  mercury.  This  appears  to  set  up  an  interference  of 
rays  on  the  plate,  and  when  it  was  developed  and  fixed,  by  reflected  light 
only  on  the  film,  traces  of  the  delicate  color  could  be  seen.  Mr.  Fred  E. 
Ives,  who  has  made  a  study  of  composite  Helichrome  photographs,  informs  us 
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that  Mr.  Leon  Vidal,  of  Paris,  has  carefully  examined  Professor  Lippman's 
plate,  and  were  it  not  that  he  was  told  that  the  spectrum  was  on  the  plate  be 
never  would  have  known  it.  It  was  not  in  the  least  visible  by  transmitted 
light.  By  twisting  and  turning  the  plate  in  different  positions,  and  looking 
at  it  by  reflected  light,  traces  of  the  color  could  be  noticed.  The  process  is 
a  vei*y  interesting  experiment,  but  so  far  appears  to  be  of  no  practical  utility. 

The  Fourth  Annual  Spring  Exhibition, — We  have  received  copies  of  the 
prospectus  and  rules  of  this  exhibition  for  American  exhibitors,  which  is 
substantially  like  the  foreign  edition,  as  it  appeared  in  the  December  number 
of  the  magazine,  except  that  the  names  of  the  judges  selected  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  Arrangement  appear.  They  are  well-known  men  and  their  names  give 
assurance  that  whoever  the  winners  of  the  medals  may  be,  they  will  win  by 
fair  and  impartial  judging.  The  judges  are  Mr.  Thomas  Moran,  Mr.  Will 
H.  Low,  and  Mr.  Edward  Bierstadt. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  exhibition  will  be  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Art  Galleries, 
364  and  366  Fifth  Avenue,  adjoining  the  A.  T.  Stewart  mansion,  between 
May  25th  and  June  6th,  and  exhibits  must  be  sent  to  the  galleries  before 
May  11th.  The  blank  entry  forms  and  frame  labels  are  now  printed  and 
ready  for  delivery ;  all  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  F.  C.  Beach, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  113  West  38  Street,  New  York. 
All  photographers  are  invited  to  seud  exhibits.  As  the  gallery  is  quite  large 
and  well  lighted,  ample  room  will  be  provided  to  easily  see  the  photographs. 
This  year  a  small  exhibit  of  strictly  new  apparatus  is  to  be  included,  and  a 
competitive  test  of  optical  lanterns  is  provided  for.  Amateurs  in  Boston, 
and  vicinity,  may  obtain  information  and  entry  forms  from  Mr.  Edward  F. 
Wilder,  Secretary  of  the  Boston  Camera  Club,  at  50  Bromfield  Street,  and  in 
Philadelphia,  Mr.  Robert  S.  Redfield,  Secretary  of  the  Photographic  Society 
of  Philadelphia,  1601  Callowhill  Street,  should  be  addressed.  A  catalogue, 
partially  illustrated,  is  to  be  issued,  which  will  be  a  souvenir  of  the  exhibition. 
A  number  of  foreign  exhibits  are  promised.  No  doubt  all  that  is  the  latest 
and  best  in  photography  will  be  displayed,  and  an  opportunity  provided  for 
a  comparison  of  the  several  new  printing  processes.  The  co-operation  of  all 
photographers  is  desired  that  this,  the  second  joint  exhibition  held  by  the 
society,  may  exceed  in  beauty,  variety,  and  scientific  interest  any  heretofore 
given. 
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RECENT    EXHIBITIONS. 


The  Boston  Camera  Club  held  another  informal  exhibition  of  prints  at  its  rooms  during 
the  month  of  February,  which  had  several  excellent  features.  We  are  sorry  that  the  com- 
mittee of  arrangements,  composed  of  Messrs.  Baton,  Lee,  and  Field,  found  no  other  way  of 
awarding  prizes  than  by  asking  each  member  to  deposit  a  vote  for  the  picture  that  pleased 
him  most,  which  recalls  the  pleasant  practice  of  our  school-days,  when  we  used  to  vote  for 
the  most  popular  fellow  in  the  school  without  regard  to  his  intellectual  merit.  But  in  this 
instance  the  really  best  picture,  in  our  opinion,  proved  to  be  the  prize  winner,  yet  this  was 
chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  "  print "  was  in  the  form  of  a  most  beautiful  window  trans- 
parency, which  completely  overshadowed  the  silver  print  of  the  same  subject  hanging  not 
far  away,  for  which  two  votes  had  been  cast,  against  four  votes,  the  highest  number,  for  the 
glass  picture.  The  author,  Mr.  D.  W.  Lewis,  in " arranging "  his  subject,  "The  Neponset 
River  at  Hyde  Park  in  Winter,"  showed  an  intelligent  regard  for  the  rules  of  composition 
and  technical  perfection,  and  in  these  respects  he  set  a  good  example  to  his  fellow-members. 
Mr.  Lewis  also  had  ten  6^x8^  silver  prints,  the  most  artistic  of  which  were  the  winter  scene 
alluded  to,  a  summer  view  of  the  Neponset  River,  and  a  magnificent  oak  in  winter  costume. 
Mr.  E.  F.  Dresel,  who  has  shown  nothing  heretofore,  contributed  three  prints  marked  by 
true  poetic  and  artistic  feeling,  a  rocky  shore  view  with  a  lonely  poplar  tree  being  a  positive 
gem.  The  two  8  x  10  landscapes,  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Dunham,  were  quite  picturesque  and  well 
executed.  Half  a  dozen  portraits  of  an  Italian  boy,  a  favorite  model  of  Mr.  John  C.  Lee, 
were  admirable,  but  the  one  marked  No.  30  excelled  by  its  superb  relief  quality,  which 
caused  the  figure  to  stand  out  from  the  background  quite  vividly.  Mr.  Lee  doubtless  has  a 
good  lens  and  knows  how  to  use  it.  A  view  of  Marion,  Mass.,  by  W.  G.  Preston,  was 
marked  by  a  superb  mass  of  clouds,  producing  a  most  striking  effect.  Mr.  G.  D.  Milne 
sent  four  (n|  x  8^  views  of  land  and  water  capes,  which  proved  him  a  master  of  every  known 
technical  detail.  The  two  portraits  of  a  superb  Irish  setter,  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Heard,  were 
pleasing  to  look  at,  and  were  marked  by  a  rare,  soft,  studio  eifect,  difficult  to  obtain  out-of- 
doors.  Mr.  E.  R.  Andrews  showed  twenty  &|  x  8^  miscellaneous  pictures,  the  gem  of  which 
was  a  boy  in  the  woods  holding  back  two  huge  mastiffs,  representing  a  difficult  photo- 
graphic task  most  successfully  carried  out.  But  in  point  of  difficulty,  "  The  Diver,"  by  E. 
R.  Noyes,  capped  the  climax;  indeed,  it  was  one  of  the  most  admirable  things  of  the  kind 
we  have  ever  seen,  the  position  of  the  plunging  body  being  extremely  curious,  and  the 
figure  cut  as  sharp  as  a  razor.  In  his  silver  prints  and  platinotypes  of  the  same  subjects, 
Mr.  W.  F.  Pope  demonstrated  uniform  excellences  regarding  tone  and  detail. 

Mr.  G.  Morgan  comes  out  as  an  industrious  worker  under  the  sky-light,  contributing 
seven  fair-sized  portraits,  but  of  uneven  merit.  In  No.  22,  a  large  head  of  a  girl,  he 
evidently  strained  the  capacity  of  his  lens,  for  the  features  are  violently  distorted.  No.  18, 
a  bright  and  pretty  boy  seated  in  a  chair,  was,  however,  a  splendid  effort,  and  showed  Mr. 
Morgan's  ability  in  the  most  favorable  light.  No.  17,  a  handsome  girl  associated  with  a 
wide-awake  pug  dog,  and  which  might  appropriately  have  been  termed  "  Beauty  and  the 
Beast,"  was  well  posed  and  artistically  lighted,  but  the  animal  l>eing  the  most  conspicuous 
object  in  the  picture  by  reason  of  its  superior  workmanship,  left  us  in  doubt  as  to  the  real 
motion  of  the  composition.  A  little  more  study,  and  Mr.  Morgan  will  produce  work  that 
will  reflect  credit  on  the  club.  The  most  interesting  exhibit  of  its  kind  in  this  room  was  by 
Mr.  C.  Storer.  His  six  hot-house  views  of  orchards  were  indeed  superb,  and  may  safely  be 
regarded  as  the  high  water-mark  of  complete  technical  perfection.  Mr.  J.  H.  Thurston's 
ten  11 X 14  architectural  prints  showed  excellent  lens  work.  Mr.  George  H.  Eaton's 
industry  and  ability  was  proved  by  an  extensive  collection  of  large  portrait  work.  Having 
repeatedly  shown  his  skill  in  using  portrait  lenses  of  every  size,  he  now  contents  himself 
with  pleasing  effects  attained  at  the  expense  of  careful  focusing.  Mr.  Wilfred  A.  French 
sent  a  dozen  cabinet  portraits  of  superior  merit  in  artistic  and  technical  excellence.  Other 
contributions  which  deserve  special  mention  were  those  of  Messrs.  E.  F.  Wilder,  C. 
Ghenery,  and  G.  H.  Gurrier,  the  last  named  gentleman  finding  it  impossible  to  a  produce 
a  picture  without  merit. 
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The  second  annual  exhibition  of  the  Mystic  Camera  Club  was  held  at  the  Town  Hall, 
Medford,  Mass.,  on  Febroary  23-24-25, 1891,  and  was  largely  attended.  The  opening  ni^ht 
was  for  members  and  friends.  An  informal  reception  was  given  followed  by  a  lantern  exhi- 
bition illustrating  the  White  Mountains.  The  exhibit,  comprising  some  eight  hundred 
pictures,  was  very  creditable  and  showed  marked  improvement  and  increased  interest  by  the 
club  members,  numbering  at  present  about  forty  members.  The  work  of  Messrs.  Huff, 
Stone,  Wheeler,  Upham,  and  Treadwell  was  particularly  noticeable,  the  latter  gentleman 
showing  an  exhibit,  the  result  entirely  of  his  own  efforts,  including  silvering  paper,  toning, 
mounting,  eto.  An  active  campaign  has  been  planned  for  the  coming  summer,  and  with 
increased  interest,  new  members,  etc.,  the  club  will  place  itself  in  the  front  rank  of  amateur 
societies.  The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  officers  for  1891 :  President,  Joseph  H. 
Wheeler;  Vice-President,  Arthur  F.  Boardman;  Secretary,  Will  G.  Eddy;  Treasurer,  John 
F.  Wade. 

The  fourth  public  exhibition  of  the  Camera  Club  of  Hartford  was  held  in  the  club  rooms, 
February  2d  to  10th  inclusive.  Looking  at  it  from  all  points,  the  exhibition  was  a  decided 
success.  The  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  the  members  was  remarkably  general,  and  the 
number  and  quality  of  the  exhibits  showed  much  painstaking  work  on  the  part  of  the 
members.  The  total  entries  from  club  members  were  five  hundred  and  twenty-three, 
mostly  silver  prints  and  platinotypes,  with  a  few  aristos  and  bromides.  The  increase  in  the 
number  of  platinum  prints  over  our  last  exhibition  was  very  marked,  showing  that  this 
process  is  steadily  growing  in  favor.  Besides  the  members'  pictures  there  were  exhibits 
from  the  photo  section  of  the  New  Britain  Scientific  Society,  the  Springfield  Camera  Club, 
the  Mystic  Camera  Club,  and  from  Mr.  Frederick  H.  Chapin  of  Hartford,  Charl&s  R.  Pancoast 
of  Waterbury,  and  Miss  Susan  C.  Gower  of  New  Haven.  The  number  of  visitors  varied  each 
day  according  to  the  weather,  but  the  total  attendance  was  over  two  thousand.  The  judges 
were  Mr.  C.  R.  Pancoast,  of  Waterbury,  Mr.  Frederick  Wessel  of  New  Britain,  and  Mr. 
John  Leshure,  of  Springfield,  and  they  awarded  the  diplomas  as  follows :  Liandscapes, 
Robert  A.  Wadsworth,  with  special  mention  of  Dr.  G.  L.  Parmele's  pictures,  Nos.  261  and 
263;  Marines,  Edward  H.  Crowell;  Architecture,  Chas.  R.  Nason;  Interiors,  E^dward  H. 
Crowell;  Animals,  Wm.  H.  A.  Fenton;  Instantaneous  Views,  Chas.  A.  Lovell;  Portraits, 
Arthur  R.  Thompson;  Composition  Pictures,  Robert  A.  Wadsworth;  Flash-Light  Pictures, 
Frank  A.  Thompson;  Transparencies,  Chas.  A.  Lovell;  Mixed  Class— (a)  Samuel  Ferguson; 
(b)  Howard  W.  Benjamin;  Best  General  Exhibit,  Arthur  A.  Thompson.  The  annual 
meeting  of  the  club  was  held  February  10, 1891.  The  ofiicers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year 
were  :  Dr.  George  L.  Parmele,  President;  Charles  R.  Nason,  Secretary;  Eklward  H.  Crowell, 
Corresponding  Secretary;  Fred  D.  Berry,  Treasurer;  Albert  H.  Pitkin,  Elmer  M.  White, 
and  Orville  H.  Ham,  members  of  Executive  Committee.  The  reports  of  the  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  showed  the  club  to  be  in  a  very  flourishing  condition.  The  present  membership 
is  ninety-four  active  and  three  honorary  members,  and  it  is  steadily  increasing. 

Manhattan  Chapter,  Agassiz  Association  Photographic  Section. — The  first  exhibition  of 
the  Section  was  held  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  evenings,  March  4th,  5th,  and 
6th,  and  was  a  success  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  About  ^o  hundred  and  seventy-five 
prints  were  exhibited,  representing  the  work  of  seven  members  of  the  Section.  Diplomas 
were  awarded  to  Mr.  H.  Bucher,  Jr.,  for  the  best  landscape,  one  of  a  series  of  views, 
entitled  "  College  Point  Suburbs  ";  to  Mr.  H.  T.  Rowley  for  the  second  best  landscape,  "  A 
Shady  Path '';  to  Mr.  F.  Albers  for  the  best  portrait,  entitled  "  Sorting  Cigars  ";  to  Mr.  W. 
T.  Demarest  for  the  best  group,  '*  A  Study  in  Posing,"  and  to  Mr.  H.  T.  Rowley  for  the  best 
exhibit  as  a  whole.  The  judges  were  Messrs.  L.  W.  Seavey,  A.  T.  Schauffler,  and  £.  W. 
Newcomb.  Mr.  Rowley  exhibited  twenty-three  prints,  notable  among  which  were  seven 
Central  Park  views  :  "The  Terrace,"  "  Harlem  Mere,"  "  Boat  House,"  *'  Bridge  on  Pond," 
"  Dairy,"  "  Old  Powder  House,"  and  "  A  Quiet  Nook."  He  also  exhibited  an  interesting 
picture  of  the  "  Old  Church  at  Sleepy  Hollow,"  familiar  to  all  readers  of  Washington 
Irving's  legend.  Mr.  Albers  had  twenty-five  prints  on  exhibition,  the  best  being  the  prize 
portrait.  Views  of  **  Fort  Columbus,  Gk>vemor*s  Island,"  and  **  An  Ancient  Homestead" 
were  also  excellent.    Ofie  of  the  most  pleasing  exhibits  was  that  of  Mr.  Bucher,  thirty-six 
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SwiflB  views  being  especially  interesting.  "The  Jungfran,"  "  Alpine  Road  Azenstrasse," 
"Deyil's  Bridge,"  "Swiss  Chalet,"  and  "  The  Falls  of  the  Rhine,"  were  most  admired. 
Mr.  Bacher  also  exhibited  seven  "  Studies  in  Posing,"  flash-light  piotores  of  a  young  lady 
in  Swiss  oostame,  and  seven  views  of  "  College  Point  Suburbs,"  the  latter  being  unques- 
tionably the  best  views  in  his  exhibit.  Mr.  Stahl's  exhibit  consisted  of  eighteen  miscellane- 
ous pictures,  those  of  most  merit  being  views  of  the  colossal  "  Elephant"  and  the  "  Iron 
Pier"  at  Coney  Island.  Among  the  sixty-six  prints  exhibited  by  Mr.  Miller  was  an  excel- 
lent series  of  Central  Park  views,  notable  among  which  were  "  The  Music  Pavilion,"  "  Over 
the  Pond,"  "  Panel,  Terrace  Stairs,"  "  The  Mall,"  "  Entrance  to  the  Cave,"  "  The  Pool," 
and  "  Archway  Under  the  Drive."  Several  views  In  Bronx  Park  by  the  same  gentleman 
were  also  Interesting,  as  was  a  group  entitled  "  Carpenters,"  showing  three  children  with 
carpenter's  tools,  and  evidently  highly  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  having  their  "  picture 
took."  Most  of  the  forty-nine  prints  exhibited  by  Mr.  Putnam  were  from  negatives  made  in 
a  hand  camera,  those  deserving  special  mention  being  "  On  the  Lake,"  "  Hay  Rake,"  "  Ox 
Team,"  and  "  Sawing  Wood."  An  excellent  portrait  of  a  gentleman  had  a  place  in  Mr. 
Putnam*s  exhibit,  and  many  visitors  thought  it  was  equally  as  good  as  the  one  that  took  the 
diploma  In  that  class.  Mr.  Demarest  exhibited  forty-six  prints,  those  most  enjoyed  by 
visitors  being  "Halma,"  a  flash-light  group,  "A  Shady  Porch,"  "Artist's  Paradise— The 
Bronx,"  "Dam  on  the  Bronx,"  "  Cranstons,"  "Barnyard,"  "Autumn,"  "The  Rapids," 
and  "  A  Stony  Boundary."  Mr.  Demarest  also  exhibited  a  series  of  lantern  slides  from 
hand-camera  negatives.  So  much  interest  was  taken  in  the  exhibition  that  there  is  scarcely 
any  doubt  but  that  "  annual  "  exhibitions  will  hereafter  be  part  of  the  policy  of  the  Section. 


ENGLISH    NOTES. 

Bt  Thomas  Bolas. 

Printing  from  Hard  Negatives. — In  a  leading  article  the  British  Journal  of  Photography 
refers  to  the  plan  of  coating  the  back  of  the  negative  with  a  sensitive  preparation,  and 
exposing  through  the  negative  film  for  a  suflicient  time  to  produce  a  slight  shading  at  the 
back  of  the  most  transparent  portions  of  the  negative.  This  kind  of  method  is  one  very  use- 
ful to  those  who  undertake  collotype  printing  from  commercial  negatives,  a  hard  negative 
being  especially  objectionable  In  the  case  of  collotype  work.  As  a  sensitive  material  the  Brit- 
ish Journal  recommends  collodlo  chloride,  and  there  is  given  the  formula  of  Dr.  Just,  but  I 
suppose  that  in  the  United  States  the  collodlo  chloride  can  be  obtained  ready  made,  or  at 
any  rate  working  formulas  will  be  found  In  the  larger  text-bookn.  In  toning  down  the 
over-hardness  of  a  negative  by  the  process  in  question  the  first  thing  is  to  carefully  clean 
the  back  of  the  plate,  and  It  Is  next  sponged  over  with  very  dilute  albumen — the  white 
of  one  egg  to  a  pint  of  water— and  when  quite  dry  It  is  coated  with  the  collodlo 
chloride.  When  once  more  dry  It  Is  placed  collodlo-chloride  side  downwards,  and  light  Is 
allowed  to  shine  for  a  suflicient  time  through  the  negative  film  upon  the  collodlo  chloride. 
The  faint  and  ill  defined  Image  on  the  collodlo  chloride  is  now  fixed  and  washed  by  means 
of  sponging,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  negative  film.  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary 
to  make  the  automatic  shading,  as  one  may  term  the  collodlo  chloride  mark,  on  the  same 
plate  as  the  negative,  but  a  second  plate  may  be  used;  register  between  the  two  plates 
being  secured  by  one  edge  of  each  plate  to  coincide  and  one  point  of  each  to  coincide  in 
the  case  of  an  edge  at  right  angles  to  the  first.  This  register  is  easily  secured  by  pushing 
both  plates  up  against  three  stops— say  straight  nails  driven  partly  into  a  board  — 
two  of  the  stops  bearing  against  one  long  edge  of  the  plates  and  the  other  stop  bearing 
against  one  of  the  shorter  edges.  The  use  of  the  separate  plate  has  the  advantage,  that 
fixing  and  washing  can  be  more  easily  performed,  and  moreover  the  negative  Is  still  availa- 
ble in  its  original  condition;  moreover  it  is  easy  to  make  several  shades  of  varying 
depth,  If  there  is  need  to  do  so.  An  analogous  method  of  Intensifying  by  shading  at  the 
back  is  occasionally  used,  as  in  this  case  a  process  must  be  employed  which  gives  "  like 
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from  like,"  sach  as  a  negative  from  a  negatiye,  and  in  piost  cases  the  dasting-on  process 
of  Ohernetter  is  most  suitable  for  this  kind  of  temporary  intensifying  of  negatives.  Sach 
a  mixture  as  the  following  is  made: 

Dextrine, 4  grains. 

Sugar, 5  grains. 

Ammonium  Bichromate, 2  to  3  grains. 

Water 100  grains. 

Glycerine,  from  0  to  8  drops  (none  in  damp  weather 
and  the  maximum  of  8  drops  in  very  dry  weather). 

The  back  of  the  negative  having  been  carefully  cleaned,  is  flooded  with  the  above  prep- 
aration and  after  the  excess  has  been  drained  off,  the  plate  is  dried  in  a  horizontal 
position,  slight  warmth  being  employed  in  drying.  The  negative  being  now  laid,  sensitive 
side  downwards,  on  a  black  surface,  is  exposed  to  light  for  a  short  time.  It  is  now  laid, 
negative  film  down  on  a  clean  sheet  of  paper,  and  finely  powdered  black  lead  is  worked 
upon  it  with  a  powder  puff  or  a  long-haired  soft  brush.  As  the  least  exposed  parts  absorb 
moisture  from  the  atmosphere  the  black  lead  adheres,  so  giving  the  required  shading; 
and  by  performing  this  kind  of  mechanical  development  in  a  more  or  less  dry  place,  the 
results  can  be  controlled  to  a  remarkable  extent.  Of  course  the  shade  or  mask  can,  as  in 
the  previous  case,  be  made  on  a  separate  glass,  if  preferred. 

Dr.  Emeraon  and  Naturalism,— A  renewed  interest  In  this  subject  has  resulted  from 
the  issue  of  a  pamphlet  by  Dr.  Emerson,  in  which  he  intimates  that  he  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that,  at  present,  one  cannot  hope  for  an  absolutely  just  proportioning  of  tones 
in  a  photograph,  and  that  the  capability  of  photography  as  an  exponent  of  fine  art  is 
more  limited  than  he  formerly  believed.  In  other  words,  Dr.  Emerson  renounces  his  views 
as  to  the  possibility  of  completely  realizing  pictorial  naturalism  by  photography;  and  three 
of  his  opponents,  who  t«nd  rather  to  see  the  surface  of  things  than  the  inside,  seem  in  high 
delight,  as  they  imagine  Dr.  Emerson  to  have  renounced  the  views  which  brought  him 
in  opi>osition  to  them. 

Professor  Minchin  on  PJwto-Klectricity. — A  recent  research  by  Professor  Minchin  is 
interesting,  as  substantially  confirming  the  early  researches  of  Becquerel  and  Grove, 
and  although  the  work  of  our  present  author  hardly  compares  for  completeness  with 
that  of  Becquerel,  done  over  thirty  years  ago,  some  details  are  of  special  interest. 
One  of  Mr.  Minchin 's  photo-electric  cells  consists  of  two  plates  of  tin— one  slightly  cor- 
roded—immersed in  pure  methyl  alcohol,  and  another  is  made  with  conducting  plates  of 
aluminium,  one  being  coated  with  selenium  immersed  in  acetone.  The  former  cell  will 
give  a  potential  of  something  like  half  a  volt  in  daylight,  and  the  latter  about  two-thirds 
of  a  volt.  With  a  battery  of  twelve  cells  the  light  of  a  taper  will  produce  such  a  current 
as  will  ring  an  electric  bell,  and  by  the  use  of  a  suitable  relay  any  required  force  can  be  brought 
into  play  on  the  Initiative  of  a  feeble  beam  of  light.  Becquerel's  most  important  results 
obtained  in  1859  may  be  summarized  as  follows.  Plates  of  platinium,  gold  or  other  metals 
immersed  in  liquid  conductors,  and  connected  by  wires  with  a  galvanometer,  show  cur- 
rents when  light  shines  on  one  of  them.  Previous  polarization  by  a  battery  of  the  plates 
often  increases  the  results  very  much,  as  also  does  coating  these  plates  with  sensitive  prepara- 
tions such  as  chloride  bromide  or  iodide  of  silver.  Professor  Minchin's  results  may  not 
only  prove  interesting  in  themselves,  but  will  perhaps  be  of  more  importance  in  calling 
more  general  attention  to  results  obtained  by  the  earlier  workers. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE   CAMERIBT. 
Editor  of  The  Becuson: 

Dbar  SiR,>-In  a  notice  of  Wilson's  Mosaics  for  1891,  published  in  the  January  number 
of  your  magazine,  you  speak  of  an  article  written  by  myself  and  take  exception  to  my  use 
of  the  word  ''camerist."  As  I  generally  endeavor  to  be  guided  by  reasons  in  what  I  say 
and  do,  I  will  try  to  set  down  in  order  those  which  govern  me  in  this  case. 

The  word  is  not  original  with  myself,  I  wish  it  might  have  been,  and  there  being  no 
Patent  Office  for  newly-invented  words,  I  have  ventured  to  claim  part  ownership  in  this 
one.  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  shorter  than  the  word  photographer,  which  I  suppose  you 
would  prefer  and  my  only  objection  to  it  is  the  sibilant  ''s"  which  mars  so  many  English 
words.  It  is  also,  more  euphonious  than  photographer  or  photographist,  and  I  constantly 
notice  people  hesitate  about  accenting  the  penultimate  or  antepenultimate  syllable  in  those 
words.  While  not  in  the  dictionaries  of  Worcester  or  Webster,  ''camerist"  should  not  be 
excluded  because  of  its  youth,  and  a  word  is  not,  necessarily,  valuable  because  of  age  or 
what  is  called  established  usage.  Even  so  generally  accepted  a  word  as  "  scientist"  is  still 
outside  the  dictionary  doors.  If  a  word  can  be  proved  to  have  a  reasonable  excuse  for 
being,  it  should  be  allowed  a  chance  for  its  life. 

7ou  are  kind  enough  not  only  to  give  me  a  free  field  to  discuss  this  matter  but  you 
also  put  weapons  in  my  hands  which  I  cannot  refrain  from  using.  Tou  say  the  word 
camerist  '*  is  not  needed  and  is  not  a  nice  addition  to  the  language."  Any  word  is  needed 
which  leads  to  condensation  of  space  or  thought  in  an  article  expected  to  be  read  in  all 
the  stress  of  our  busy  life  of  to-day  in  this  country.  We  are  making  a  language  as  well  as 
a  history.  Camerist  is,  of  course,  derived  from  camera  and  it  is  not  unusual,  I  believe,  to 
change  the  final  vowel  of  a  word  denoting  an  occupation  when  applying  that  word  to 
those  who  follow  such  occupation.  In  the  case  of  final  consonants,  the  termination  can  be 
added  directly  or  after  doubling  such  consonant.  The  English  language  has  by  no  means 
reached  perfection,  it  is  and  will  be  subject  to  changes  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time. 
Many  words  used  by  Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  or  in  more  recent  times  are  not  now  under- 
stood. In  all  languages  allied  to  the  Latin  the  tendency  is  towards  conciseness,  as  is 
shown  in  the  French,  Spanish  and  Italian  languages,  while  the  Germans  add  words  together 
until  they  have,  as  Mark  Twain  says,  a  perspective.  You  plant  a  tree  on  foreign  soil  and 
it  will  take  on  certain  new  characteristics.  So  will  a  language,  and  I  was  told  in  Russia 
that  Americans,  even  when  unacquainted  with  Russian  and  speaking  only  English,  could 
be  more  readily  understood  than  Englishmen  under  similar  circumstances. 

In  using  the  word  *'  nice"  in  your  criticism,  may  I  ask  what  idea  you  Intended  to  con- 
vey? "Nice"  is  given  a  number  of  meanings  in  the  dictionaries  but  the  only  one  I  can 
imagine  your  selecting  is  classed  as  a  colloquialism.  It  cannot,  surely,  be  intended  that 
in  saying  camerist  is  not  a  nice  addition  to  the  language  you  considered  it  was  not 
"exact,  scrupulous,  refined,  obvious,  trivial,"  or  "  minutely  elegant,"  which  meanings  are 
given  in  Worcester  and  Webster.  Am  I  right  in  supposing  you  mean  to  say  the  word  is 
not  "  pleasing  "  or  that  it  cannot  be  classed,  in  your  judgment,  as  "  having  good  qualities  ?  " 
Archdeacon  Hare  is  very  severe  in  his  condemnation  of  the  ordinary  use  of  the  word 
"  nice."  He  says,  among  other  things,  that  men  "  from  poverty  of  thought  wrap  up  every- 
thing indiscriminately  in  this  characterless  domino." 

Americans  have  a  gift  for  accomplishing  more  in  a  given  time  than  any  other  nation. 
This  is  made  possible  by  their  willingness  to  receive  new  ideas  without  waiting  until 
they  are  overgrown  by  the  moss  of  tradition  before  accepting  them.  (Conservatism  is  a 
useful  quality  but  civilization  would  retrograde  very  quickly  if  the  element  of  receptivity 
was  eliminated  from  the  human  mind.  I  claim  that  if  camerist  is  not  "  pleasing  "  in 
your  eyes,  yet  it  is  "exact"  and  that  it  does  have  "good  qualities."  To  my  mind  it 
seems  to  signify  something  more  than  the  word  photographer  and  more  clearly  conveys 
the  idea  of  a  lover  of  camera  work.  The  word  "  artist"  has  been  so  much  abused  as  to 
lose  much  of  its  special  distinction  and  the  word  photographer  takes  one's  thoughts  back 
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to  the  days  of  cumbersome  paraphernalia,  long  exposures,  and  stiff  poses.  The  word  in 
as  cumbersome  as  the  paraphernalia.  While  not  caring  to  run  to  the  other  extreme  and 
adopt  every  new  fashion  of  camera  or  speech,  I  do  prefer  both  compact  cameras  and  words, 
if  they  do  the  work  desired.  The  human  mind,  like  the  human  body,  should  be  allowed 
to  suit  its  clothing  to  the  needs  of  its  growth.  I  make  the  claim,  therefore,  that  cameiist 
is  as  fitting  a  word  as  has  ever  been  adopted  into  the  English  language  and  rest  my  claim 
on  its  being  short,  euphonious,  exact,  allowing  repetition  of  an  idea  without  tautology  as 
regards  a  word  and  as  being,  in  short,  more  convenient  than  the  word  now  in  general 
use,  which  need  not  and  probably  will  not  be  relegated  to  obscurity. 

I  do  not  know  that  my  reasons  will  prove  convincing  to  you  but  by  them  I  am  willing 
to  stand  or  fall.  To  desire  purification  of  the  language  is  a  worthy  aim  and,  notwithstand- 
ing your  condemnation  I  cannot  but  feel  that,  in  fact,  we  are  working  on  the  same  lines 

and  have  the  same  end  in  view. 

Yours  Truly,       Catherinb  Wbbd  Barnes. 

THE    CUBTAIN    SHUTTER. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  American  Amateur  Photographer: 

I  have  read  with  cursory  interest  Mr.  Blake's  article  in  your  February  number  on  the 
focal-plane  shutter.  The  principal  has  attracted  my  attention  for  years,  and  I  have  often 
advocated  it  as  giving  much  more  light,  with  shorter  exposure  on  any  given  point  of  the 
plate  than  any  shutter  working  between  the  lenses.  At  the  same  time,  I  have  pointed  oat 
that  the  attempt  to  compute  its  velocity  by  a  bright  falling  point  is  open  to  a  considerable 
error.  If  the  shutter  moves  in  the  same  direction  that  the  focused  luminous  point  appears 
to  move  across  the  plate,  it  is  clear  that  the  point  is  in  the  field  of  the  slot  appreciably  longer 
than  the  background  which  is  at  rest.  Conversely,  if  the  shutter  and  the  luminous  point 
move  in  opposite  directions,  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  exposure  of  the  moving  object  is 
relatively  shorter. 

To  illustrate,  if  the  shutter  could  be  so  adjusted  as  to  move  across  the  plate  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  falling  ball  and  exactly  in  unison  with  it,  it  would  keep  the  ball  in  the  field 
of  the  slot  all  the  way  across  the  plate,  and  the  length  of  the  line  tsaced  would  bear  no 
computable  relation  to  the  speed  with  which  the  shutter  traverses.  On  the  other  hand,  If 
the  shutter  and  the  ball  were  to  move  with  exactly  the  same  speed,  but  in  opposite  directions, 
a  moment's  reflection  will  show  that  the  moving  point  has  relatively  just  half  the  time  of 
exposure,  within  the  limits  of  the  slot,  of  a  point  on  the  fixed  background.  If  the  shutter 
and  the  falling  object  move  vertically,  the  computed  time  of  exposure  will  vary  accordingly 
as  they  move  in  the  same  direction,  or  oppositely.  In  both  cases,  the  calculated  time  is  that 
during  which  the  focused  image  of  the  moving  point  remains  within  the  limits  of  the  mov- 
ing slot.  The  shutter  should  move  horizontally  in  order  to  give  the  true  rate  of  its  absolute 
motion  computing  from  the  speed  of  a  falling  ball. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  experiment  to  mount  the  shutter  to  move  vertically,  and 
photograph  a  perpendicular  white  line  moving  rapidly  in  a  horizontal  direction  across  a 
black  background.  In  theory,  the  line  should  be  out  of  the  perpendicular,  and  the  di£Ference 
between  the  top  and  bottom  points  of  the  white  line,  joined  to  its  known  rate  of  motion, 
would  give  exact  bases  for  calculating  just  how  long  it  takes  the  shutter-slot  to  traverse  the 
width  of  the  plate. 

Mr.  Blake  has  constructed  an  excellent  shutter,  but  his  calculations  only  hold  strictly 
true  of  a  shutter  working  between  the  glasses  and  opening  from  the  center  as  in  the  Bauch  & 
Lomb's  Iris  Shutter. 

Any  form  of  drop  shutter  introduces  an  error,  accordingly  as  the  aperture  moves  with  the 
falling  ball,  or  against  it.  I  discovered  this  when  I  photographed  a  brick  dropping  into  a 
pail  of  water,  using  a  drop  shutter  before  the  front  lens  on  the  hood.  The  shutter  gave 
much  better  and  apparently  quicker  results  when  reversed,  so  as  to  drop  up,  Irish  fashion. 

I  would  suggest  that  Mr.  Blake  test  his  shutter  on  a  revolving  wheel  turning  on  a  fixed 

axle  having  reflecting  buttons  around  the  periphery,  and  then  note  how  much  sharper  they 

will  appear  on  one  side  than  on  the  other. 

Tours,  Alvbt  A.  Ai>B«. 

Department  of  State,  Washington,  D.  C,  February  19,  1891. 
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MB.   HETHBBINQTON'S    NBW  HAND    CAMSSBA. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  American  Amateur  Photographer : 

It  has  been  so  long  since  the  appearance,  in  the  December,  1889,  issue  of  the  Amatbur  Pho- 
TOoaAPHBR,  of  the  description  of  my  patent  magazine  hand  camera,  that  yoa  have,  perhaps* 
forgotten  all  about  it.  The  fact  is,  that  owing  to  the  press  of  other  business,  I  have  had  no 
time  to  give  to  the  matter  of  having  these  cameras  manufactured  for  the  market.  Since  an 
experience  that  I  had  in  attempting  to  have  a  lot  of  twenty-five  made  to  supply  a  local 
demand,  I  have  resolved  that  I  should  not  attempt  to  put  them  upon  the  market  until  I 
could  have  them  made  under  my  own  supervision. 

That  time  has  at  last  arrived,  and  I  have  just  finished  fitting  up  a  factory  with  tools  and 
appliances,  designed  especially  for  turning  out  these  cameras  in  first-class  manner.  It  is 
my  endeavor  that  they  shall  be  the  most  accurately  constructed  instrument  in  existence, 
and  that  they  may  be  all  that  the  expert  amateur  may  desire.  Being  an  amateur  myself,  I 
think  I  know  what  other  amateurs  will  consider  excellences  in  a  detective  camera.  The 
magazine  is  still,  of  course,  the  principal  feature  of  the  new  instrument,  and  is  entirely  novel, 
being  different  from  any  other.  This  is,  I  believe,  the  only  magazine  in  which  the  move- 
ment of  the  plate  is  positively  controlled  at  all  times. 

There  are  no  grooves  in  which  the  plate  is  expected  to  slide  of  its  own  volition,  and  no 
springs,  every  action  is  positive,  and  I  think  all  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  the  simplest 
camera  of  all. 

Since  the  first  description  of  the  camera  was  published  in  your  journal  of  December, 
1889,  several  improvements  have  been  added,  including  the  addition  of  an  extra  view-finder, 
an  improved  focusing  device,  and  a  time  arrangement  that  is  the  essence  of  simplicity. 

Associated  with  me  in  the  manufacture  of  the  new  camera,  is  Mr.  Thos.  E.  Hibben  of 
this  city,  a  well-known  amateur,  who  has  few  equals  in  the  production  of  first-class  detective 
camera  work  and  lantern  slides. 

We  will  send  you  later  on  a  description  of  our  camera  manufacturing  plant.  A  first  lot 
of  cameras  is  now  under  way;  these  are  to  fill  orders  received  in  the  past.  In  sixty  days  we 
expect  to  have  the  new  box  in  the  dealer's  hands,  and  feel  assured  that  our  camera  will  be 
a  favorite.  We  do  not  propose  to  enter  this  camera  into  competition  with  cheaper  instru- 
ments; our  object  is  to  produce  something  that  shall  be  gilt-edged.  We  expect,  however,  to 
be  able  to  sell  it  at  a  price  that  shall  not  be  out  of  the  reach  of  those  who  have  grown  tired 
of  their  old  style  affairs,  and  are  ready  for  the  best. 

Yours,  F.  A.  Hbthkbikoton. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  February  17, 1891, 19  to  27  West  South  Street,  Indianapolis. 

AMATEUBB  OF  DIFFEBENT   COUNTBUBS.— FOBXIQN    PHOTOGBAFHIG 

OliUBS.— HAND    CAMBBAS. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  American  Amatevr  PhotograpJier : 

To  a  practical  American  bent  on  traveling  for  comfort  and  rest,  a  foreign  tour  is  much 
more  of  an  undertaking  than  is  ordinarily  imagined,  especially  when  the  camera  is  brought 
along  as  an  adjunct,  so  that  between  sight-seeing  and  picture-taking,  the  supposed  rest  is  in 
reality  reduced  to  nothing.  I  will  give  you  in  a  fragmentary  way  the  impressions  I  observed 
of  the  country  I  traveled  through  and  its  inhabitants,  particularly  in  regard  to  those  inter- 
ested in  photography. 

During  the  month  of  September  I  made  a  four  weeks'  trip  through  Switzerland  and  the 
Tyrol.  It  was  a  grand  success  from  a  tourist  point  of  view;  not  a  single  rainy  day.  I  saw 
everything  that  could  be  seen  in  that  short  space  of  time,  sailed  over  all  the  Swiss  lakes, 
climbed  mountains  (one  of  10,000  feet),  inspected  the  glaciers,  traveled  in  all  directions  by 
rail,  by  carriage,  on  horseback,  and  on  foot,  as  occasion  demanded.  Even  then  much  was 
left  unseen,  though  stops  were  seldom  made  more  than  one  night  in  a  place. 

Two  months  more  would  be  required  to  do  Switzerland  thoroughly,  yet  Cook's  tourists 
come  back  and  report  that  they  have  seen  Switzerland  in  a  week.  Truly  Cook  must  be  a 
wonderful  man.     I  was  too  busy  sight-seeing  to  take  many  photographs  with  my  hand 
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camera,  but  secured  a  hundred  negatives  worth  keeping,  all  on  the  American  Phoenix  Plates* 

I  saw  a  great  many  amateurs,  mostly  Americans;  next  in  number,  English;  then 
French;  and  lastly,  Germans.  The  Kodak  was  the  instrument  used  by  the  majority  of 
the  Americans,  very  few  of  whom  were  willing  or  able  to  develop  their  exposures. 

The  English  carry  hand  cameras,  or  the  lighter  kind  of  landscape  camera,  and  they 
both  "presH  the  button  ami  do  the  reat,'^  yet  they  are  rather  exclusive  while  at  work,  appear 
to  be  afraid  some  one  might  copy  any  hidden  idea  or  wrinkle  of  theirs.  The  Frenchman 
operates  very  quickly,  takes  in  his  field  without  much  deliberation,  sets  up  his  tripod, 
talks  all  the  time,  exposes  quickly,  and  is  off  again  in  great  haste.  The  German  works 
very  slow,  wants  to  get  all  the  fun  out  of  it,  without  using  many  plates.  He  differs  very 
much  from  his  English  and  American  brethren  in  his  mode  of  working  and  in  the  quality 
of  work  produced.  With  some  exceptions  he  buys  an  outfit  and  starts  out  with  the  deter- 
mination to  combine  business  with  pleasure;  he  expects  to  make  enough  out  of  it  to  get 
his  own  expenses  back  and  a  little  more.  This  sentiment  prevents  the  amateur  clubs  and 
societies  in  Germany  from  being  permanent  and  successful.  To  use  a  certain  gentleman's 
expression:  "The  German  amateur  will  not  part  with  ten  marks  to  join  a  society  unless 
he  is  sure  of  getting  back  twenty." 

Searching  in  many  prominent  cities  and  towns  for  amateur  associations,  revealed  the 
fact  that  they  had  existed  for  a  brief  period,  and  then  expired.  The  stock  dealers  appear 
to  be  the  head  and  front  of  most  organizations.  The  trouble  seems  to  be  that  it  is  much 
more  difficult,  than  in  America,  to  find  men  who  will  work  without  pay  among  the  amateurs, 
hence  the  stock  dealers'  opportunity.  The  only  German  amateur  photographic  society  worth 
mentioning  is  in  Munich,  numbering  forty  members.  It  once  declined  and  revived  again. 
It  meets  in  a  cafd  once  a  week,  in  a  large  meeting  room.  The  members  smoke,  drink  beer, 
talk  photography,  and  have  a  good  time  generally.  The  society  is  without  a  home,  has 
no  dark-room,  lantern,  or  library,  like  the  American  clubs.  Thus  you  see  it  is  a  very 
primitive  organization. 

In  Frankfort  I  had  a  pleasant  interview  with  Dr.  Krugener,  noted  as  being  quite  an 
extensive  manufacturer  of  photographic  apparatus,  especially  of  the  hand  camera  sort. 
He  examined  my  Scovill  4x5  very  minutely,  and  called  his  foreman  in  also  to  Inspect  it. 
He  acknowledged  our  American  superiority  in  many  things  as  to  the  construction  of 
apparatus.  In  Germany,  he  claimed,  everything  must  be  cheap  or  the  amateur  will 
not  purchase.  When  I  informed  him  that  my  instrument  with  the  plate-holders  cost  three 
hundred  marks  ($75),  he  clapped  his  hands  together  and  exclaimed:  "  There  is  not  a  man 
in  all  Germany  who  would  pay  that  much  for  a  hand  camera."  He  informed  me  that 
German  amateurs  in  general  know  next  to  nothing  about  making  lantern  slides ;  those 
used  in  Germany  were  brought  in  from  France  or  England.  No  such  thing  as  the  oxy- 
hydrogen  compressed  gases  appears  to  be  obtainable  in  Germany.  Theatre  stages  are 
lighted  by  the  electric  arc  light.  This  seems  strange  to  an  American  accustomed  to  show 
his  work  in  the  lantern.  Matters  may  be  different  in  Austria  where  more  activity  in 
photography  is  said  to  prevail.  q^  g^ 

Dresden,  Germany,  January,  1891. 
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SOCIETY   NEWS. 

[Under  this  head  wo  propose  to  publish  all  society  matters  of  sclcntlflc  or  technical  value,  which 
are  of  interest  to  amateurs  generally.  Our  space  will  not  allow  the  insertion  of  mere  routine 
matters.  Reports  of  Field-Days»  Exhibitions,  etc.,  will  be  gladly  received  and  inserted,  if 
received  previous  to  the  20th  of  each  month.  Secretaries  will  confer  a  favor  by  forwarding 
early  reports  of  meetings.] 

The  Postal  Photograph  Club.— The  October  and  January  albums  of  this  Club,  with  their 
respective  note-books,  have  just  been  received.  From  the  latter  we  see  that  Mr.  Hansmann 
has  won  the  first  prize  in  the  October  album,  both  for  artistic  and  technical  merit,  with  his 
fine  platinum  prints;  and  Miss  B.  S.  Needles  the  second  prize  for  artistic  merit  on  her 
much-admired  bromide  enlargement,  "The  Bridge  of  Sighs,*'  Venice,  made  from  a  snap 
shot  with  a  detective  camera,  taken  in  the  rain. 

In  the  January  album  Mr.  Hansmann  stands  first  again,  in  our  opinion.  His  **  Davy 
Burns'  Cottage  "  is  a  splendid  study  of  sunshine  and  shadow.  Davy  Burns,  by  the  by,  he 
tells  us,  was  one  of  the  principal  owners  of  the  land  on  which  Washington  City  now  stands. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Williams  (late  Vice-President  of  the  Birkenhead  Photographic  Society, 
England,)  a  new  member  just  added  to  the  club,  gives  us  also  a  very  artistic  study  in  No. 
67,  and  Mr.  Graves  some  more  of  his  flue  technical  work  in  Nos.  2  and  3. 

Miss  Clarkson  sends  the  club  a  pretty  New-Year  greeting  in  a  bromide  print  of  an  old 
horseshoe,  entwined  with  four-leaf  clovers,  and  the  words  "  To  Our  Club"  printed  on  in 
old  English.  She  also  gives  us  quite  a  "  Robinsonian  bit,"  as  one  of  the  members  express 
it,  in  her  study  of  "  Darby  and  Joan." 

From  Miss  E.  S.  Needles  we  have,  this  time,  a  very  fine  photo  of  "  The  Washington 
Monument,"  Baltimore,  and  Miss  Gillender  shows  us  good  interior  work  la  her  view  of  **  A 
Country  Parlor."  Mr.  W.  H.  Walmsley  sends  four  fine  microscopic  studies,  and  Mr.  J.  M. 
Walmsley  two  more  of  his  interesting  camp  scenes. 

Mr.  LeBreton  gives  us,  this  time,  the  first  of  a  series  of  "  Types  of  American  Women," 
and  if  those  to  follow  are  as  good  as  No.  1,  we  certainly  have  quite  a  treat  in  store.  From 
Miss  C.  J.  Needles  and  Mr.  Davy  we  have  some  very  good  studies  of  children.  The  former 
is  flaah-light  work.  Dr.  Mueller  gives  us  a  charming  little  study  in  No.  48,  "  Sheep  Feeding," 
and  Mr.  Stanton,  whom,  we  are  very  sorry  to  hear,  has  to  leave  the  club  on  account  of 
Navy  duty,  gives  us  some  interesting  foreign  bits. 

There  are  72  pictures  in  this  album,  of  which  we  have  only  mentioned  those  especially 
deserving  of  praise. 

Louiwille  Camera  Clitb.— At  the  annual  meeting,  held  on  February  12th,  the  following 
officers  were  elected:  President,  Alexander  Griswold;  Vice-President,  Henry  Terstegge; 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  R.  L.  Stevens. 

Tarry  toion  Camera  Club.— This  new  club  has  recently  been  organized  in  Tarry  town,  New 
York,  with  nine  members  and  the  following  officers:  President,  Thos.  H.  Swift;  Secretary 
and  Treasurer,  F.  B.  Morse. 

The  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers  of  New  York.— Saturday  evening ,  February  7th.— 
The  first  auction  sale  of  old  photographic  traps,  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  society, 
took  place  this  evening,  Mr.  T.  J.  Burton,  the  secretary,  acting  as  auctioneer.  In  this 
role  he  was  quit«  successful,  and  entertained  his  hearers  until  very  nearly  midnight.  It 
is  reported  that  the  sales  reached  nearly  9400,  resulting  in  giving  to  the  society  nearly 
350  as  its  share  of  the  proceeds.  Ten  per  cent,  of  the  sales  was  reserved  as  a  commis- 
sion. It  is  expected  every  winter  an  annual  sale  will  be  one  of  the  features  of  the  society 
hereafter. 

Regular  Monthly  Meeting,  Tuesday  Evening,  February  2 0/A.— President  James  H.  Steb- 
bins,  Jr.,  in  the  chair.  The  topic  on  the  card  for  the  evening  was  a  paper  descriptive  of 
orthochromatic  photc^raphy,  by  Mr.  Alfred  Steiglitz,  entitled  "  Studies  on  Orthochromatic 
Plates  Printed  in  Platinum."  Owing  to  sickness  Mr.  Steiglitz  was  unable  to  be  present 
to  explain  in  detail  the  points  mentioned  in  the  brief  paper  he  had  prepared,  which  was 
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read  by  Mr.  L.  B.  Schram,  bat  he  sent  a  number  of  yiews  and  figure  studies  from  ortho- 
chromatic  negatives  printed  in  platinum,  that  were  most  excellent  examples  of  what  can 
be  done  in  this  line. 

Mr.  Steiglitz  urged  the  necessity  of  having  a  good  lens  to  begin  with ;  he  used  a  Steinheil 
and  Vogle's  eoside  silver  emulsion  orthochromatic  plates,  without  a  yellow  soreen  inserted 
between  or  in  front  of  the  lens.  The  plates  were  quite  uncertain  iu  quality,  were  liable 
to  be  spotty  or  to  work  unevenly.  The  only  way  to  do  was  to  make  exposures  on  chance, 
and  if  the  plate  turned  out  poorly  repeat  the  exposure.  The  process  was  therefore  quite 
expensive,  but  if  certain  effects  were  to  be  obtained  he  considered  the  plates  good  enough 
to  try.  What  was  rather  surprising  were  the  long  exposures  given  in  some  of  the  views; 
with  the  lens  stopped  down  to  f-64,  the  time  varied  in  bright  sunshine  from  two  to  four 
minutes,  according  to  the  subject  and  certain  effects  it  was  desired  to  obtain.  Then 
according  to  the  desired  quality  of  negative  wanted,  different  developers,  such  as  pyro, 
hydroquinone,  ferrous  oxalate,  and  eikonogen,  were  employed.  The  prints  were  made  on 
the  London  Platinotype  Company's  paper,  which  was  preferred  to  any  other.  It  was  rather 
unfortunate  Mr.  Steiglitz  could  not  have  been  present  to  explain  more  fully  his  reasons 
for  some  of  the  apparently  long  exposures.  He  believed  in  fully  exposing  for  the  shadows. 
Miss  Catherine  Weed  Barnes  exhibited  a  Newcomb  and  Owen  special  5x7  hand  camera, 
the  main  design  of  which  was  taken  from  the  regular  Scovill  box.  It  was  very  compact, 
being  but  a  trifle  larger  than  a  4  x  5  box,  was  fitted  with  a  new  Jena  glass  Voigtlander 
Euryscope,  in  front  of  which  was  arranged  a  Prosch  triplex  shutter  having  time  and 
instantaneous  movements,  a  permanent  ground  glass  for  focusing  and  room  for  three 
double  holders. 

The  President  stated  that  he  had  been  continuing  his  experiments  on  printing  processes 
on  paper  particularly  with  the  iron  salts,  and  spoke  of  the  Kalotype  process  as  being 
something  new,  but  which  will  be  found  fully  described  in  the  May,  1890,  number  of  the 
American  Am atbub  Photooraphbb,  page  190.  He  had  some  difficulty  in  keeping  the 
solutions  exactly  neutral,  which  should  be  done  if  the  best  tones  are  to  be  obtained.  The 
citrate  of  silver  solution  was  preferred. 

Mr.  Roumage  reported  for  the  Emtertainment  Committee  that  Chickering  Hall  had 
been  engaged  for  March  7th,  for  an  exhibition  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Lawrence's  collection  of 
views  in  Spain  and  Morocco.  The  secretary  reported  that  eight  active  and  five  subscribing 
members  had  been  elected  to  the  society  since  the  last  monthly  meeting.  • 

Mr.  Beach  reported  on  behalf  of  the  May  exhibition  committee  that  the  judges  appointed 
to  judge  the  exhibits  were  Thomas  Moran,  Will  H.  Low,  and  Edward  Bierstadt.  He 
nrged  members  to  get  at  work  on  their  best  pictures,  that  the  quality  of  the  exhibition 
might  be  high.  The  committee  was  not  desirous  that  a  great  quantity  of  photographs  be 
sent  by  any  one  individual,  but  preferred  only  a  few  of  the  best  that  could  be  made.  A 
number  of  foreign  exhibitors  expected  to  favor  the  exhibition  with  contributions.  He 
further  reported  on  behalf  of  the  Lantern  Slide  Committee  that  the  new  tracing  paper 
soreen  was  regarded  as  a  success  by  all  who  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  an  exhibition  through 
it  in  January,  hence  it  would  be  a  fixture  until  something  better  was  provided.  The 
meeting  then  adjourned. 

Friday  Evening,  February  20th.—**  A  Short  Trip  through  Holland  with  the  Camera/' 
was  the  title  of  a  most  interesting  talk  by  Prof.  D.  L.  Elmendorf,  illustrated  by  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  slides,  of  views  just  as  he  made  them  in  tramping  through  Holland, 
and  well  repaid  all  who  ventured  out  to  attend  that  unpleasant  evening.  He  graphically 
described  the  market  places  in  Amsterdam;  the  numerous  canals;  the  cathedrals;  the 
peasents;  their  homes;  the  queer  way  the  buildings  have  of  getting  out  of  plumb;  the 
great  dykes,  some  thirty  feet  high;  the  so  clumsy— yet  strong— fishing  boats,  how  they 
float  up  at  high  tide,  and  at  low  become  wholesale  fish  markets  for  the  market  women  to 
patronize.  Some  of  his  interiors  were  remarkably  good.  He  used  a  Dalmeyer  lens  and 
Cramer  high  grade  of  sensitiveness  plates.  Both  plates  and  slides  were  developed  with 
hydroquinone  and  potash.  The  slides  which  were  invariably  clear  and  good,  were  delicately 
and  appropriately  colored.  For  them  Carbut  plates  were  used  exclusively.  The  lantern 
was  operated  by  Messrs.  Beach  and  Simpson.  His  views  were  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  an 
appreciative  audience,  and  it  is  with  pleasant  anticipations  that  he  will  favor  the  society 
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with  an  exhibition  of  a  number  of  fine  views  of  Switzerland  scenery  in  a  very  short  time. 
Monday t  February  ^dd.— Monday  evening  another  smoking  concert  was  given,  which 
was  thoronghly  successful  and  greatly  enjoyed;  music,  legerdemain,  and  lantern  slides, 
and  a  table,  supplied  by  Terhune  with  plenty  of  pipes  and  tobacco,  gave  sufficient  enter- 
tainment to  a  crowd  of  members  and  invited  guests  to  pleasantly  pass  away  the  time 
till  2  o'clock  the  next  morning. 

Friday  Evening,  February  27<A.—'' A  Ramble  in  and  about  Columbus,"  by  the  Columbus 
Camera  Club,  was  the  subject  of  the  regular  monthly  exhibition  of  lantern  slides.  The 
exhibition  was  arranged  in  the  form  of  an  illustrated  lecture,  and  included  views  of  all  the 
public  buildings  in  Columbus,  of  which  there  appear  to  be  a  large  number.  The  slides  as 
a  whole  were  foggy  and  defective,  among  the  best  and  most  interesting  were  views 
of  the  Ohio  State  Capitol,  at  the  time  it  was  built,  said  to  have  been  the  largest 
capitol  building  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States;  a  pretty  view  of  East  Broad  Street, 
lined  with  elms  and  very  broad;  Mr.  Alfred  Kelly's  homestead  (Mr.  Kelly  had  been  the 
pioneer  in  developing  tiie  canal  system  of  the  State) ;  portrait  of  Henry  Howe,  LL.D., 
the  historian  (a  fine  looking  gentleman);  pictures  of  the  famous  Ohio  mounds ;  the  Olen- 
tangy  river  and  river  road,  two  very  picturesque  views;  Columbus,  looking  north  from  Broad 
Street  bridge,  showing  extensive  factories  along  the  river  ;  the  "  Starling  Medical  (college," 
a  stately  building  of  unique  architecture;  a  very  clear  slide  of  the  Hon.  H.  G.  Thurman's 
residence;  quite  a  picturesque  view  in  the  grounds  of  the  Ohio  State  University,  showing 
a  spring  and  small  lake;  the  great  hemlspherioally  shaped  auditorium  in  the  State  Fair 
Grounds,  big  enough  to  hold  10,000  people  and  to  accommodate  1000  on  the  stage;  Gen. 
Grant's  birthplace,  showing  house;  views  in  the  City  Park,  of  the  lake  and  barracks;  on 
the  Ohio  Canal,  charming  glimpses  of  landscape;  the  Five  Mile  Lock  on  the  canal,  and  a 
most  beautiful  and  striking  slide  entitled:  "  Hayden  Falls,"  said  to  be  located  in  the  center 
of  the  State  of  Ohio.  This  and  some  of  the  river  views  were  the  gems  of  the  evening. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Columbus  possesses  many  valuable  and  usefal  institutions.  All 
of  the  buildings  were  massive  and  looked  as  if  they  would  accommodate  the  needs  of 
the  State. 

Following  the  Columbus  views,  of  which  there  were  seventy-two,  were  twenty  slides 
by  Mr.  C.  W.  Canfield,  formerly  president  of  the  society,  from  negatives  made  with  a 
Waterbary  hand  camera,  while  on  a  brief  tour  to  Italy.  They  embraced  street  scenes  in 
Florence,  showing  how  funeral  processions  are  conducted;  views  in  Naples;  Pisa,  with  the 
peculiar  dog  carts  in  the  street;  the  market  place  at  Carrara;  ruins  in  and  about  Rome; 
Place  sel  Signoria  in  Florence,  showing  beautiful  statuary;  St:  Mark's  Place  in  Venice, 
and  an  interior  of  the  church,  and  the  well-known  "  Bialto  Bridge,"  at  Venice.  The 
views  were  more  like  random  shots  made  with  the  camera  than  any  special  illustration  of 
a  particular  subject.  Mr.  J.  Henry  Whitehouse  exhibited  a  few  slides  of  Tunis  and  Algiers' 
girls,  views  in  Delhi  and  Agra,  India,  and  a  very  clear  slide  of  a  blind,  aged  Arab  beggar. 
The  exhibition  closed  with  eight  slides,  by  Mr.  Ferdinand  Ruppert,  of  views  on  *'  St. 
Mary's  Training  Ship;  "  a  **  Glimpse  Aloft,"  showing  sailors  at  work  on  a  cross  arm  taking 
in  sail,  a  very  effective  slide;  Bedloe's  Island,  New  York,  showing  the  cannon;  a  very 
picturesque  view  of  an  old  dam  and  road  over  it,  at  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y.  The  cloud  effect 
in  this  view  was  most  remarkable.  His  concluding  slide  was  a  flash-light  picture,  called 
"Home,  Sweet  Home,"  representing  a  darkey  family  singing,  very  naturally  grouped  in  a 
kitchen,  one  of  the  members  being  engaged  in  playing  the  accordion.  His  views  very 
appropriately  terminated  an  interesting  exhibition. 

Mr.  Wm.  M.  Murray  explained  the  views  and  did  so  most  creditably,  having  spent 
some  time  in  studying  up  facts  about  them.  The  lantern  was  operated  by  Messrs.  Beach 
and  Warrin. 

7%6  Mystic  Camera  Club  {Mec^ord,  Mass,)  held  its  annual  meeting  recently.  The 
officers  elected  were:  President,  Joseph  H.  Wheeler;  Vice-President,  A.  H.  Boardman; 
Treasurer,  J.  F.  Wade;  Secretary,  Will  C.  Eddy. 

The  Camera  Club  of  Hartford  issued  a  very  artistic  catalogue  of  their  exhibition  held 
in  Hartford,  February  2d  to  7th.     It  was  illustrated  with   photogravure   prints.     Many 
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expert  amateurs  are  amonf;  the  members  of  this  olab.  The  exhibition  was  highly  soccess- 
fal,  being  very  largely  attended;  some  excellent  work  was  shown.  Mr.  G.  R.  Pancoast, 
of  the  Waterbury  Glab»  acted  as  one  of  the  judges. 

Ttie  Photographic  Society  of  PhUadelphia.^TYiia  old  society  has  recently  undergone  a 
re-organization  in  its  management  by  adopting  the  plan  of  having  its  business  aflFairs  gov- 
erned by  a  board  of  directors,  which  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  The  board  has 
appointed  practical  men  on  the  standing  committees  which  are  a  House  Committee, 
Committee  on  Meetings,  Committee  on  Library  and  Publications,  Committee  on  Lantern 
Slides,  and  a  Committee  on  Meml>er8hip.  The  board  is  to  meet  on  the  first  Thursday 
afternoon  of  each  month.  At  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  society,  on  Wednesday 
evening,  January  14th,  Mr.  John  G.  Bullock,  the  president,  in  the  chair,  Mr.  W.  H.Rau  was 
re-elected  as  the  representative  of  the  society  in  the  American  Lantern  Slide  Interchange.  Mr. 
Frederick  £.  Ives  read  an  abstract  of  a  recent  lecture  delivered  by  him  before  the  Franklin 
Institute,  on  "  Heliochromy,  or  Photography  in  Colors."  (We  hope  to  give  extracts  from 
his  paper  in  a  later  number.)  Mr.  EUtrle  exhibited  a  rubber-type  outfit  for  printing  titles, 
numbers,  etc.,  on  negatives.  The  honor  pictures  chosen  for  1890  were:  "A  Swiss  Valley,*' 
by  Dr.  Charles  Mitchell;  "  Mending  Their  Ways,"  by  Robert  S.  Redfield  ;  "Westward  as 
Far  as  the  Bye  Can  Beach,"  by  John  6.  Bullock;  and  "  Flo,"  by  Clarence  B.  Moore.  A 
lantern-slide  exhibition  of  views  in  the  Yellowstone  Park  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Spangler  closed 
the  meeting. 

Photographic  Section  of  the  Atnerican  InatUiUe. — At  the  regular  meeting  held  February 
3d  Professor  E.  L.  Elmendorf  gave  an  entertaining  talk  of  a  "  Two  Weeks'  Trip  Throngh 
Holland,"  illustrated  by  over  a  hundred  lantern  slides. 

The  Amencan  Photographic  Conference. — The  council  of  the  conference  held  a  meeting 
at  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers  on  February  11th,  ten  of  the  fifteen 
members  being  present.  It  was  voted  to  postpone  the  meeting  in  April  to  the  latter  part 
of  May,  so  that  all  who  come  to  the  city  could  see  the  exhibits  of  the  fourth  annual  joint 
exhibition  to  be  held  at  that  time.  On  May  27th  a  banquet  is  to  be  held,  and  if  the 
weather  permits,  a  field  excursion  around  New  York  harbor  and  the  rivers  is  to  take 
place  on  May  28th.  Among  the  new  clubs  wishing  to  join  the  conference  were  the  Schuyl- 
kill Camera  Club,  Richmond  Camera  Club,  California  Camera  Club,  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Camera  Club,  Waterbury  Camera  Club,  Daguerre  Camera  Club  of  Chicago,  Columbns 
(Ohio)  Camera  Club,  and  the  Brooklyn  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers. 

The  conference  has  been  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The 
incorporators  are  Dr.  Ely  Van  de  Warker,  T.  J.  Burton,  Cornelius  Van  Brunt,  Harry  S. 
Fowler,  J.  W.  Alexander,  and  F.  C.  Beach.  The  council  decided  that  it  would  be  advisa- 
ble to  publish  a  monthly  journal  to  record  the  papers  read  at  the  conference  and  any 
other  items  of  interest  that  might  be  brought  up.  It  is  to  be  distributed  free  to  members 
and  is  to  be  called  the  Journal  of  the  American  Photographic  Conference. 

A  special  local  committee  was  appointed  by  the  president  to  arrange  and  take  charge 
of  the  conference  next  May,  consisting  of  Prof.  Randall  Spaulding  of  Montolair,  N.  J., 
Harry  S.  Fowler,  Prof.  Edward  Weston  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  Cornelius  Van  Brunt,  T.  J. 
Burton,  A.  J.  Thomas,  J.  W.  Alexander  of  the  Yonkers  Camera  Club,  and  F.  C.  Beach. 

The  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia  withdrew  from  affiliation  with  the  conference. 
Mr.  C.  R.  Pancoast,  representing  the  Waterbury  Club,  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

A  very  handsome  souvenir  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  conference  held  last  December, 
illustrated  by  portraits  of  the  officers,  is  being  gotten  up  for  distribution  among  members. 

The  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Photography. —The  New  York  Herald  of  February  22d  con- 
tains a  three-column  account  of  this  institution,  giving  illustrations  of  some  of  the  work 
of  members.  Mr.  Wallace  Qould  Levison  was  one  of  the  originators.  The  academy  has 
prospered  and  now  numbers  nearly  eighty  members.  The  present  officers  are  :  President, 
Frank  La  Manna;  Ist  Vice-President,  William  T.  Wintringham;  2d  Vice-President,  William 
Arnold;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Harry  S.  Fowler;  Recording  Secretary,  Herman  C 
Tremper;  Treasurer,  Edward  H.  Quantin,  Curator  and  Librarian,  Greorge  S.  Wheeler. 

Dr.  T.  R.  French,  together  with  Prof.  Levison  and  Mr.  Brainard,  have  been  successful 
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in  photographing^  the  vibrating  vocal  cords  of  the  human  throat,  with  a  special  instrament 
and  camera  designed  by  them. 

The  Brooklyn  Society  of  Amateur  Photographera.— The  society  has  been  organized  for 
about  two  years,  holding  meetings  occasionally  at  the  houses  of  the  members.  The  latter 
part  of  February  a  very  creditable  lantern-slide  exhibition  was  given  at  Joppa  Hall  in 
Brooklyn.  The  society  contemplates  joining  the  American  Lantern  Slide  Interchange  next 
season.  The  present  officers  are:  President,  Homer  Ladd;  Vice-President,  Clarence  M. 
Trowbridge;  Secretary,  Henry  P.  Sewall;  Treasurer,  Allan  Ormsbee.  Several  of  the  mem- 
bers make  their  own  cameras. 

The  Buffalo  Camera  Club. — Reports  from  Dr.  G.  Hunter  Bartlett,  who  is  virtually  the 
leader  of  this  enterprising  club,  show  that  all  its  members  are  enthusiastic  on  the  subject 
of  lantern  slides  and  lantern-slide  exhibitions.  Every  time  an  entertainment  is  given,  at 
which  the  interchange  slides  are  shown,  audiences  numbering  from  three  to  four  hundred 
invariably  attend,  so  that  it  has  gotten  to  be  quite  the  fashionable  fad  for  the  friends  of 
members  and  of  the  club  to  see  the  exhibitions.  No  better  way  can  be  provided  for  popu- 
larizing photography  than  such  entertainments,  and  the  club  is  bound  to  grow  in  numbers 
and  interest  in  Buffalo. 

The  American  Lantern  Slide  Interchange. — During  the  month  of  January,  under  the 
constitution  of  the  Interchange,  the  different  societies  and  clubs  are  required  to  elect 
directors  for  the  year  1891,  to  represent  them.  The  following  are  the  new  directors 
elected  this  year.  Wm.  H.  «Rau,  representing  the  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia; 
F.  C.  Beach,  representing  the  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers  of  New  York;  6.  Hunter 
Bartlett,  representing  the  Buffalo  Camera  Club;  F.  6.  Agens,  representing  the  Newark 
Camera  Club;  W.S.  Bell,  representing  the  Pittsburg  Amateur  Photographer* s  Society  ;  T.  B. 
Collier,  representing  the  Cincinnati  Camera  Cbib;  \V.  A.  Morse,  representing  the  Chicago 
Lantern  Slide  Club;  H.  B.  Alexander,  representing  the  St.  Lonis  Camera  Club:  E.  L.Woods, 
representing  the  Pacific  Coast  Amateur  Photographer* s  Assoclatioii;  L.  E.  Bowman,  represent- 
ing the  Neto  Orleans  Camera  Club;  Alexander  Griswold,  representing  the  Louisville  Camera 
Club;  Harry  D.  VVilliar,  reprenting  the  Baltimore  Amateur  Photographer* s  Society;  Charles 
C.  Hinchman,  representiDg  the  Detroit  Lantern  Club;  Dr.  Gaylord  P.  Clark,  representing 
the  Syracuse  Camera  Club.  Mr.  George  Bullock,  so  long  connected  with  the  management, 
retires  from  the  Interchange,  expecting  to  be  absent  abroad. 

St.  Louis  Camera  Club. — This  club  unexpectedly  suffered  a  severe  loss  in  January  by  the 
abstraction  from  its  rooms,  supposed  by  a  thief,  of  four  pairs  of  lantern  objectives,  and  the 
high  pressure  dissolver,  and  some  of  the  fittings  of  the  lantern  were  maliciously  broken. 
We  seldom  hear  of  thefts  of  this  kind.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  thief  will  be  caught. 

The  Hoboken  Camera  CluJ).— The  annual  meeting  of  the  Hoboken  (K.  J.)  Camera  Club 
was  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  March  3d,  at  which  the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year  :  President,  A.  J.  Thomas;  Vice-President,  George  E.  Mott;  Recording  Secre- 
tary, George  Steljes;  Treasurer,  C.  L.  A.  Beckers;  Corresponding  Secretary,  F.  Childs; 
Custodian,  Wm.  Allen;  House  Committee,  F.  A.  Muench  and  F.  Trickel;  Entertainment 
Committee,  W.  Sachs,  A.  Ruprecht,  R.  Beyer,  C.  Sudhaus.  The  club,  having  just  purchased 
the  brown-stone  front  building,  30 x  100,  N«.  380  Park  Avenue,  are  now  engaged  in  trans- 
forming it  into  the  necessary  shape  for  a  photographic  club,  of  which  a  future  description 
will  be  given.  The  house-warming  and  first  reception  occurred  on  March  11th.  On  the22d  the 
second  anniversary  will  be  appropriately  celebrated.  A  grand  fair  will  be  held  in  the  month 
of  April  in  the  spacious  hall  of  the  club  house  to  raise  money  to  purchase  photographic 
accessories,  and  finish  the  basement  with  a  bowling  alley  for  the  social  welfare  of  the 
members.  The  developing  rooms  are  furnished  with  every^-modem  requisite  and  conven- 
ience. The  club  is  a  growing  society^  and  the  intention  of  the  members  is  to  make  it  the 
society  of  Hoboken. 
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Photographers'  Association  of  America. 

TWBIiFTH    ANirUAIi    CONVENTION. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  July  Uth  to  17th  Inglusiyb. 

"Iboquoib  Hotbl/'  Buffalo,  Janaary  21,  1891. 

EXBGUTIVB  SBSSION. 

Meeting?  called  to  order  by  the  President.    All  officers  present,  namely : 

Geo.  H.  Hastings,  President ;  S.  L.  Stein,  1st  Vice-President ;  W.  Stuber,  2d  Vico- 
President ;  G.  M.  Carlisle,  Treasurer ;  and  W.  A.  Davis,  Secretary. 

Address  of  welcome  by  the  President.  Reports  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  were 
then  read.  President  appointed  Messrs.  Stein,  Stuber,  and  Davis  as  Auditing  Committee, 
who  reported  that  they  had  found  the  same  correct,  and  the  Committee  were  discharged. 

The  next  Convention  will  be  held  on  July  14th,  15th,  16th,  and  17th,  at  the  Buffalo  Park 
Association,  Buffalo,  New  York.  Dr.  A.  H.  Elliott,  associate  Editor  Anthony*8  Bulletin, 
was  appointed  a  Committee  to  report  on  the  "  Progress  of  Photography." 

Awards  fob,  and  Bulbs  Govbbninq  Exhibits  and  Sugobstions  to  all  Bxhtbttobs  in 

Thb  Abt  Dbpabthbnt. 

List  of  awards  for  1891  are  as  follows  :  The  Grand  Prize  will  be  a  Group  in  Bronze> 
with  Marble  Pedestal.  "  The  Victor,"  valued  at  $175,  governed  by  the  following  rules  and 
regulations : 

Competitors  for  this  award  shall  exhibit  three  plain  Photographs,  illustrating  Tennyson's 
Poem  "  Elaine." 

The  size  to  be  not  less  than  13  or  more  than  22  inches  in  length. 

The  pictures  must  be  framed  either  with  or  without  glass.  The  award  to  be  made  for  the 
most  meritorious  collection. 

A  diploma  will  be  awarded  for  the  second  best  collection. 

Class  A,— A  beautiful  Marble  Bust,  value  $125.00,  for  the  best  exhibit  of  genre 
photographs. 

Competitors  for  this  class  shall  exhibit  six  photographs.  The  subjects  are  to  be  chosen 
by  the  photographer  and  appropriately  inscribed  ;  and  size  to  be  not  less  than  13  or  more 
than  22  inches  in  length,  and  framed,  with  or  without  glass.  The  award  to  be  made  for  the 
most  meritorious  collection. 

A  diploma  will  be  awarded  for  the  second  best  collection. 

Class  B. — One  gold,  one  silver,  and  one  bronze  medal,  for  the  best  collection  of  portrait 
photography,  size  14  x  17  inches  or  larger. 

Cla^s  C. — One  gold,  one  silver,  and  one  bronze  medal,  for  the  best  collection  of  portrait 
photography,  size  11  x  14  inches  or  smaller. 

Class  I).— One  gold  medal  for  the  best  collection  of  landscape  photographs  with  figures 

introduced. 

Class  E.—OuG  silver  and  one  bronze  medal  for  the  best  collections  of  landscape  photo, 
graphs  without  figures. 

One  silver  medal  for  the  best  collection  of  marine  views. 

One  silver  medal  for  the  best  collection  of  architectural  views. 

Class  F.— One  silver  and  one  bronze  medal  for  the  six  best  plain  enlargements,  either  in 
silver,  bromide,  albumen,  carbon,  or  platinum  ;  the  size  to  be  not  less  than  18x22  inches. 

PBIZBS  FOB    BMPLOTBBS. 

Class  G.—One  gold  medal  to  the  operator  making  and  exhibiting  the  three  most  artistic 
photographs,  size  to  be  not  less  than  13  or  more  than  22  inches  in  length. 

Class  //.—One  silver  medal  to  the  retoucher  for  the  best  set  of  six  retouched  negatives 
with  prints  from  unretouched  and  retouched  negatives. 
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Class  /.—One  silver  medal  to  the  printer  for  the  most  artistic  printing,  six  prints  to  be 
exhibited. 

Pictares  exhibited  by  employees  cannot  be  osed  from  negatives  from  which  employers 
exhibit. 

Class  J,-~One  silver  medal  for  the  best  improvement  in  photographic  appliances  introduced 
since  the  last  convention. 

Class  jr.— Three  prizes  to  be  awarded  for  the  best  foreign  exhibit  of  portrait  photography, 
framed  or  nnframed,  delivered  to  the  association  free  from  all  charges. 

Exhibits  in  this  class  will  be  admitted  to  the  United  States  free,  by  sending  the  same 
directed  to  W.  A .  Davis,  Secretary  of  the  Photographers'  Association  of  America,  Buffalo 
Park  Association,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 

A  diploma  will  be  awarded  for  the  most  tastefully  arranged  exhibit. 

Competitors  for  the  Grand  Prize  or  Class  A  cannot  enter  in  Classes  B  or  C. 

Competitors  in  all  classes  except  Class  K  must  be  members  residing  in  the  United  States 
or  Canada. 

Applications  for  space  must  be  made  to  S.  L.  Stein,  310  State  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  who 
will  forward  blanks  for  entries  and  also  send  the  number  under  which  the  exhibit  is  to  be 
displayed. 

The  exhibitor  must  attach  this  number  to  his  exhibit. 

Entries  to  close  on  Saturday,  June  20, 1891. 

No  space  to  be  allowed  after  that  time  for  exhibits. 

All  exhibits  must  be  shipped  so  as  to  reach  the  exhibition  building  on  July  8th,  the 
Wednesday  preceding  the  opening  of  the  Convention,  and  all  charges  must  be  prepaid. 

Exhibitors'  pictures  are  to  be  known  to  the  Judges  by  number  only.  No  name  to  be  upon 
the  pictures  until  after  the  awards  are  made. 

The  Executive  Committee  who  will  appoint  tbe  Judges^  will  hand  in  their  reports  on  or 
before  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day,  to  the  President. 

Should  any  exhibitor  influence  in  any  way,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  Judges  during  their 
term  of  office,  in  favor  of  any  exhibit,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Judges  to  strike  their 
exhibit  or  exhibits  from  the  lists. 

BULBS  OOVBBNING  THB  JUDGES  IN  TUB  GBAND  PRIZE. 

The  points  to  be  considered  are:  Ist,  Historic;  2d,  Originality;  3d,  Composition;  4th, 
Lighting;  5tb,  Technique. 

Ten  marks  to  be  the  highest  for  any  one  point,  consequently  50  marks  the  most  that  can 
be  given  for  any  one  picture. 

The  standard  of  this  award  must  be  35  marks  out  of  a  possible  50. 

BULBS  OOVBBNIirG  THB    JUDGES  IN  CLASS  A. 

The  points  to  be  considered  are:  1st,  Originality;  2d,  Composition;  3d,  Lighting;  4th, 
Technique. 

Ten  marks  to  be  the  highest  for  any  one  point,  consequently  40  marks  the  most  that  can 
be  given  to  any  one  picture. 

BULBS  GOVBBNINO  THB  JUDGES  IN  OTHBB   CLASSES. 

The  points  to  be  considered  are :  1st,  Lighting;  2d,  Posing;  3d,  Chemical  Effect;  4th, 
General  Effects  or  Finish. 

All  photographs  exhibited  must  be  from  negatives  made  since  the  11th  Annual  Convention 
held  at  Washington,  D.  C,  August,  1890. 

All  Art  Exhibits  must  be  sent  to  S.  L.  Stein,  Art  Department,  Photographers'  Association 
of  America,  Care  of  Buffalo  Park  Association,  Buffalo,  K.  T.,  all  charges  prepaid. 

Exhibits  for  the  stock  department  to  be  shipped  in  care  of  W.  A.  Davis,  Secretary  Pho- 
tographers' Association  of  America,  care  of  Buffalo  ^ark  Association,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and 
placed  in  position  by  10  a.m.,  July  14th,  all  charges  prepaid. 

The  art  and  stock  department  will  be  closed  each  day  from  10  o'clock  a.m.,  to  12  o'clock  x., 
to  secure  a  large  attendance  at  the  business  meetings. 
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As  will  be  seen  from  above  notes,  there  has  been  a  very  liberal  classification  of  art  pro- 
dnotions  and  awards  for  same,  and  it  is  hoped  and  expected  that  there  will  be  a  ready 
response,  so  that  long  before  the  Convention  opens,  a  knowledge  of  what  is  to  come  will 
enable  the  officers  to  be  fully  prepared  for  all  entries,  that  each  one  may  be  properly  classified 
and  hung. 

I  would  request  all  exhibitors  to  send  with  their  work  screw  eyes  and  cord,  so  that  the 
committee  may  not  be  put  to  trouble  and  expense,  as  it  is  the  plan  to  have  all  exhibits  huiii; 
before  the  opening  of  the  Convention,  thereby  saving  noise  and  time,  and  having  all  members 
in  attendance  at  the  business  sessions.  It  is  very  natural  for  all  to  postpone  sending  exhibits 
until  within  a  few  days  of  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition;  but  arrangements  will  be  made 
at  the  railroad  stations  in  Buffalo  to  hold  anything  sent  until  the  proper  time  to  send  thenn 
to  the  hall,  so  that  no  one  need  feel  any  uncertainty  about  the  safety  or  disposition  of  the 
same. 

Have  your  box  covers  screwed  instead  of  nailed;  put  your  home  address  on  under  side 
of  box  cover  for  return  of  pictures;  help  your  committee  all  you  can  by  promptly  forward- 
ing entries  and  exhibits.  There  is  enough  for  them  to  do  even  if  these  rules  and  suggestions 
are  fully  carried  out. 

The  Executive  Committee  are  very  desirous  of  having  this  Convention  the  best  ever  held, 
and  earnestly  request  that  every  one  will  make  an  extra  effort  to  have  a  finer  display  of 
Artistic  Photographs  than  has  been  exhibited  in  the  past. 

A  true  record.    Attest :  W.  A.  Davis,  Secretary. 

1^^^- 


Prizes  for   Road   Photographs. 

The  League  of  American  Wheelmen  are  endeavoring  to  secure  an  improvement  in  public 
roads  and,  as  an  aid  in  convincing  authorities  and  in  educating  the  public,  haire  had  two 
organizations  and  issue  the  following  sensible  call : 

To  stimulate  the  collection  of  photographs  to  be  used  in  showing  the  need  of  improved 
roads  in  the  United  States,  we  hereby  offer  three  prizes  aggregating  one  hundred  dollars  in 
gold,  as  follows : 

1.  One  prize  of  $50  in  gold  for  the  best  collection  of  not  less  than  three  photographs. 

2.  One  prize  of  $3()  in  gold  for  second  best  collection  of  not  less  than  threp  photographs. 

3.  One  prize  of  $20  in  gold  for  the  third  best  collection  of  not  less  than  three  photographs. 

(a)  All  photographs  must  be  accompanied  by  negatives  unless  the  latter  have  been 
destroyed. 

(b)  Competition  will  close  on  the  first  day  of  May,  1891,  and  all  photographs  must  be 
submitted  on  or  before  that  date. 

(c)  Photographs  must  be  confined  to  such  subjects  as  most  strongly  illustrate  the  unfit- 
ness of  the  present  public  roads  (especially  the  common  "  dirt "  roads)  to  be  used  as  public 
highways. 

(d)  To  aid  you  by  suggestion  we  will  say  that  we  want : 

Photographs  showing  the  common  spectacle  of  the  farmer's  team  and  wagon,  hub-deep 
in  the  muddy  road ; 

Photographs  showing  rough,  rutty,  and  muddy  roads  in  their  worst  condition; 

"  Stuck  in  the  mud  "  photographs  showing  the  farmer  or  the  merchant  with  his  loaded 
wagon  vainly  trying  to  drive  his  patient  team  and  load  out  of  the  inevitable  mud  hole; 

Photographs  showing  the  every-day  break-down  caused  by  rough  or  muddy  roads  or 
steep  grades; 

Photographs  showing  smooth,  hard-surfaced  roads,  and  (if  possible)  teams  hauling  loads 
over  the  same; 

And  other  pictures  illustrating  the  goodness  of  good  roads  and  the  badness  of  bad  roads; 

Tour  own  opportunities  and  observation  will  suggest  the  proper  thing  in  this  line. 

(e)  Each  photograph  must  be  accompanied  by  a  full  statement  of  particulars,  giving 
date,  location,  etc.,  by  which  the  picture  may  be  ideutified.  (Blanks  for  this  purpose  will 
be  supplied  on  application.) 
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(/)  All  photographs  and  negatives  sabmitted  most  be  marked  with  a  fictitious  name  or 
pseadonym  by  which  the  competitor  is  to  be  known  until  the  date  of  award.  Each  compet- 
itor must  also  send  a  sealed  envelope  containing  his  (or  her)  real  name  and  address,  and 
marked  upon  the  outside  with  the  fictitious  name  of  the  competitor. 

(g)  At  least  ten  persons  must  compete  in  order  to  insure  the  award  here  offered. 

(h)  All  photographs  and  negatives  submitted  in  this  competition  are  to  remain  the 
permanent  joint  property  of  the  New  York  and  Connecticut  Divisions  of  the  League  of 
American  Wheelmen. 

(t)  In  deciding  upon  the  respective  merits  of  the  work  submitted,  the  following  points 
will  be  considered: 

1.  The  subject  of  the  photograph  and  its  force  in  illustrating  the  necessity  for  better 
roads; 

2.  Clearness  and  general  excellence  of  the  photographic  work; 

3.  Location,  giving  preference  to  those  views  which  show  bad  roads  in  important 
counties,  suburbs  of  large  towns,  etc.; 

4.  Size  of  photograph.    The  question  of  size  will  be  considered  least  and  last  of  all. 
The  prizes  will  be  awarded  before  May  15,  1891,  by  a  committee  to  be  selected  by  the 

chief  consuls  of  State  Divisions  of  New  York  and  Connecticut. 

All  communications  will  be  in  every  respect  confidentially  treated,  and  further  informa- 
tion will  be  furnished  on  application  to  either  of  the  undersigned,  to  whom  all  photographs 
and  negatives  should  be  sent. 

Isaac  B.  Potter, 
Chairman  Roads  Inspection  Committee, 

New  York  State  Division^  New  York,  N.  Y, 

Chablbs  L.  Burdbtt, 
Chairman  Roads  Inspection  Committee, 

Connecticut  State  Division,  Hartford,  Conn. 

[Note.— Any  photographs  sent  to  the  editors  of  the  magazine  will  be  duly  forwarded.] 
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By  Dr.  John  H.  Janeway,  U.  S.  A. 


[Continued  from  page  90.] 
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should  the  film  be  broken,  lay  the  negative  down,  film  underneath, 
upon  a  perfectly  level  surface,  carefully  placing  the  fractured  pieces 
together,  first  applying  to  their  edges  a  little  thin  Canada  balsam 
or  stratena,  and  apply  gentle  pressure  to  the  sides  and  top  of  the 
plate.  When  dry  carefully  scrape  off  all  surplus  cement.  To  print 
from  a  broken  negative  put  the  printing  frame  in  a  narrow  box 
some  two  feet  deep,  with  blackened  sides,  a  piece  of  fine  tissue 
paper  being  dropped  upon  the  frame,  or  print  under  tissue  paper 
and  keep  the  printing  frame  in  a  swinging  motion  during  the  opera- 
tion. If  the  negatives  are  broken  beyond  help,  an  untoned  silver 
print,  if  at  hand,  can  be  made  to  reproduce  a  negative  by  contact 
printing  on  a  gelatino-bromide  plate,  by  rendering  them  transpar- 
ent with  vaseline  rubbed  on  the  back,  or  from  a  blue  print  by  copy- 
ing through  a  yellow  screen  upon  a  Carbutt  "  B  "  plate  and  devel- 
oping with  an  old  hydroquinone  developer. 

Bromide  of  Ammonium — See  Ammonium  Bromide — Usedasarestrainer 
and  also  to  give  density.  Also  as  an  ingredient  for  plates  liable  to 
green  fog.     It  should  never  be  used  in  connection  with  eikonogen. 

Bromide  of  Arsenic — As  Br  — 315 — Prepared  by  dissolving  arsenic 
in  a  solution  of  bromine  in  carbon  bisulphide,  and  evaporating. 
Crystals  deliquescent,  colorless,  which  melt  at  about  70°  F*.,  and  are 
decomposed  by  water. 

Bromide  of  Copper — Has  been  used  to  produce  pictures  upon  in  the 
camera  and  under  a  negative,  more  as  curiosities  than  for  practical 
purposes.  They  are  not  unlike  daguerreotypes,  and  are  just  as 
easily  injured.  The  time  of  exposure  required  is  about  five  or  six 
times  as  long  as  wet  plates.  Developed  with  pyro  and  alkali,  and 
fixed  with  a  weak  solution  of  cyanide  of  potash  ;  hyposulphite  of 
soda  also  fixes,  but  the  image  breaks  up.  Mr.  F.  C.  Beach  recom- 
mends a  solution  of  bromide  of  copper  to  bleach  bromide  prints, 
which  see. 

Bromide  of  Potash — K  Br—  119 — Prepared  by  dissolving  bromine  in 
caustic  potash,  which  forms  A  mixture  of  bromide  and  bromate  of 
potash.  Evaporated  slowly  to  dryness  and  then  gently  ignited  to 
drive  off  the  oxygen,  which  reduces  the  bromate  to  a  bromide.  Its 
crystals  are  clear,  cubical,  and  readily  soluble  in  water,  and  slightly 
so  in  alcohol.  A  favorite  restrainer  in  pyro  development,  prevent- 
ing any  action  upon  the  silver  bromide  which  has  not  been  affected 
by  light,  and  steadying  and  regulating  the  decomposition  of  that 
which  has  been  influenced  by  it. 

Bromide  of  Silver — Ag  Br  =»  188 — Found  native  in  small  quantities 
in  Mexico,  Chili,  and  Brittany.     May  be  prepared  by  direct  combi- 
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nation  of  its  elements,  as  in  the  daguerreotype  process — a  silver 
plate  exposed  to  the  vapor  of  bromine.  In  the  collodion  and  gela- 
tine processes  silver  bromide  is  formed  by  the  action  of  nitrate  of 
silver  upon  a  soluble  bromide.  When  hydrobromic  acid  is  added 
to  a  solution  of  silver  salts,  bromide  of  silver  is  precipitated.  It  is 
a  yellowish  white  substance  which  turns  gray  on  exposure  to  light. 
This  change  can  be  retarded  or  altogether  stopped  by  the  presence 
of  even  a  trace  of  nitric  acid  or  free  bromine.  Insoluble  in  water, 
but  soluble  in  alkaline  hyposulphites,  cyanides,  sulphocyanides, 
and  ammonia.     See  Silver  Bromide. 

Bromide  of  Soda — Na  Br  ==  103 — Prepared  by  neutralizing  hydrobro- 
mic acid  with  sodium  carbonate.  From  hot  solutions  it  crystallizes 
in  anhydrous  cubes  ;  if  the  solutions  ?-re  below  90°  F.,  the  crystals 
are  prismatic  and  contain  two  molecules  of  water,  Na  Br  +  2HgO 
— a  fact  which  should  be  remembered.  It  is  freely  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol.     Uses,  restrainer  and  to  give  density. 

Bromide  of  Zinc — Zn  Brt  =  225 — Prepared  by  passing  the  vapor  of 
bromine  over  red  hot  zinc.  A  white  crystalline  salt  which  greedily 
absorbs  moisture,  and  deliquesces  when  exposed  to  the  air.  Used 
in  sensitizing  collodion. 

Bromo-Gelatine  Emulsions — The  introduction  of  the  dry  plate  gave 
an  immense  impulse  to  photography,  and  its  effects  still  continue, 
urging  on  the  thoughtful  worker  to  paths  still  untrod,  with  a  zeal 
worthy  of  great  results.  Numerous  are  the  formulae  for  emulsions, 
and  therefore  they  can  be  better  treated  under  that  general  head, 
which  see. 

Bromide  Paper — Positive  and  negative,  etc.  Paper  coated  with  an  emul- 
sion of  bromo-silver-gelatine.  There  are  so  many  valuable  kinds  of 
the  paper  in  the  market  that  it  is  cheaper  to  buy  than  to  prepare  it 
for  one's  self.  Still,  under  the  head  of  emulsions  will  be  found 
formulae  that  can  be  used  if  so  desired.  The  two  most  prominent 
brands  of  bromide  paper  to  be  had  are  the  Eastman's  and  Anthony's 
"  Reliable,"  and  are  sold  in  three  grades — smooth  surface  and  thin, 
smooth  surface  and  thick,  rough  or  matt  surface  and  thick  paper. 
The  first  is  most  suitable  for  small  prints  and  mounting,  the  sec- 
ond is  well  adapted  for  book  illustrations,  and  the  third  especially 
fitted  for  enlarged  portraits,  giving  the  appearance,  somewhat,  of  a 
crayon  drawing.  This  paper  can  be  used  either  for  contact  printing 
or  for  enlargements.  Negatives  full  of  detail,  vigor,  and  brilliancy 
give  the  best  results.  Development :  All  grades  of  this  paper  can 
be  developed  either  by  ferrous  oxalate,  pyro,  hydroquinone  or  eiko- 
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nogen  developers.  But  it  is  not  well  to  use  a  bromide  with  the 
hydroquinone  developer,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  procure 
clear  whites  when  it  is  employed.  After  development  the  prints 
should  be  placed  in  a  clearing  bath  of  either  acetic,  i  dram ;  or  citric 
acid,  I  dram  ;  alum,  8  02.;  distilled  water,  32  oz.;  and  there  to 
remain  two  or  three  minutes,  then  washed  and  placed  in  a  fixing 
bath  (new),  hypo,  i  oz.;  water,  6  oz.;  for  from  six  to  twelve  min- 
utes, and  then  washed  for  some  hours.  If  stained  or  discolored, 
immerse  them  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  bath  composed  of  sulphuric 
acid,  I  oz.;  chrome  alum,  2  oz.;  water,  20  oz.;  and  then  again  wash 
for  one-half  hour.  Should  they  be  too  incense,  they  can  be  reduced 
by  treating  them  in  a  bath  of  saturated  solution  of  chloride  of  lime, 
I  dram ;  water,  2  oz. ;  and  then  washed.  They  can  be  toned  by 
substituting  either  gold  or  platinum  for  the  silver  image,  as  follows  : 
By  gold  :  Immerse  the  prints  in  the  following  solution  :  Potass- 
iodide,  20  grains;  water,  2  oz.;  chloride  of  gold,  i  grain.  They 
should  soon  turn  blue  at  the  edges,  and  then  so  all  over  the  print. 
This  soon  passes  away  and  the  gold  is  rapidly  deposited,  giving  a 
deep  blue-black  color  to  the  shadows.  By  platinum :  The  print 
must  be  very  much  overprinted  and  then  soaked  in  the  following, 
until  the  desired  tone  is  obtained,  a  sepia  color :  Platinum  per- 
chloride,  15  grains;  distilled  water,  70  oz.;  hydrochloric  acid,  i  oz. 
In  all  the  manipulations  with  this  paper  absolute  cleanliness  and 
freedom  from  silver,  pyro  or  hypo  is  necessary.  Neither  should 
the  print  be  touched  by  the  finger.  Normal  exposure  and  correct 
development  gives  a  rich  and  vigorous  print.  Over-exposure  pro- 
duces a  flat,  gray  image,  or  sunken-in  look,  or,  sometimes,  an  in- 
tense black  print.  Under-exposure  is  shown  by  the  shadows  being 
inky  and  the  high  lights  chalky,  and  a  general  want  of  detail.  Yel- 
lowness of  the  whites  is  due  to  insufficient  acid  in  the  clearing 
bath  or  imperfect  washing  between  the  clearing  and  fixing  baths. 

Bromo-Transferrotype  Paper — A  bromide  of  silver  emulsion  coated 
upon  a  substratum  on  paper  which,  after  development  and  fixing, 
may  be  stripped  from  its  paper  support  and  transferred  to  other 
surfaces.  Producing  pleasing  transparencies  upon  opal  plaques, 
tiles,  etc.     Development  the  same  as  bromide  paper. 

Bromine— Br  =  80 — Was  first  obtained  by  Balard,  in  1826,  from  the 
salts  left  by  evaporation  of  sea  water.  A  dark,  heavy,  red  liquid 
which  becomes  a  black  solid  when  its  temperature  is  lowered  to  8° 
below  zero,  and  boils  at  145°  F.  Mercury  and  bromine  are  the  only 
two  elements  which  are  liquid  at  ordinary  temperature.  It  has  a 
strong,  irritating  smell  and  is  very  poisonous.     It  is  prepared  by 
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heating  potassium  bromide  with  sulphuric  acid  and  black  oxide  of 
manganese.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  more  freely  in  alco- 
hol, and  most  abundantly  in  ether.    The  aqueous  solution  bleaches. 

Bronzing — A  peculiar  metallic  luster  seen  on  looking  at  the  shadows 
of  prints  at  different  angles,  and  is  generally  regarded  as  the 
proper  time  to  stop  printing.  This  appearance  usually  disappears 
in  the  fixing  bath.  Paper  sensitized  on  a  very  strong  silver  bath 
shows  this  appearance  much  more  frequently  than  other  grades. 

Brush — The  brusiies  required  in  photography  are  of  diflferent  shapes 
and  sizes,  and  of  various  material. 

Bristle — Flat,  and  used  principally  for  mounting  prints,  etc.,  from 
i^  to  3  inches  wide. 

Backer  Hair — Round  or  flat,  and  should  have  the  hair  rather 
short. 

CameVs  Hair — Round  and  flat.  The  round  ones  are  of  various 
sizes  (from  a  point  up),  and  are  used  to  cover  blemishes  in  the  plate 
or  print.  The  flat  ones  are  extremely  useful  to  dust  the  plates 
before  placing  them  in  the  holder,  and  also  before  development. 
To  preserve  these  hair  brushes  they  should  be  kept  free  from  dust, 
and  in  a  box  in  which  there  is  some  camphor  to  prevent  the  ravages 
of  insects. 

The  Air  Brush  is  an  ingenious  contrivance  to  deliver  a  minute 
spray  of  color  at  will  upon  crayon  and  water  color  portraits. 

Buckles'  Brush— In  the  early  days  of  photography  this  brush  was 
much  used  for  spreading  solutions  on  paper  on  which  negatives 
were  taken.  It  consists  of  a  thin  glass  tube,  the  diameter  some- 
what larger  than  a  common  lead  pencil,  or  from  3-8  to  6-8  of  an 
inch.  Into  one  end  of  this  is  drawn,  by  means  of  a  piece  of  string 
or  fine  wire,  a  tuft  of  cotton  wool,  a  moderately  large  head  or 
bunch  of  cotton  being  allowed  to  remain  outside  the  end  of  this 
extemporized  brush. 

Bull's  Eve — A  condensing  lens  used  to  concentrate  the  rays  of  light 
upon  an  object,  upon  the  stage  of  the  microscope,  etc. 

Burnishing — Prints  are  passed  over  or  between  the  surfaces  of  heated 
rollers  of  a  mechanical  contrivance  called  the  burnisher,  having  first 
been  lubricated,  as  it  is  called,  by  being  rubbed  with  a  cake  of  soap 
(Castile),  and  then  wiped  carefully  with  a  cloth  in  two  directions, 
or  brushed  over  with  a  solution  of  5  grains  of  the  soap  dissolved  in 
I  oz.  of  alcohol  and  allowed  to  dry.  The  heated  rollers  must  not  be 
too  hot,  and  no  stoppage  must  occur  during  the  time  the  print  is 
passing  through  the  rollers.     Should  this  occur,  an  indelible  line 
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will  be  made  across  the  print.  Care  should  be  exercised  to  prevent 
the  rollers  from  becoming  scratched.  If  such  should  happen,  they 
should  be  repolished  by  a  paste  formed  of  the  finest  emery  ground 
up  in  olive  oil. 


Cabinet  Picture — Originally  referred  to  pictures  of  a  size  suitable  for 
a  small  apartment,  but  now  refers  to  those  measuring  4^x6^  inches 

Cabinet  for  Sensitive  Paper — A  box  constructed  to  hold  sensitive 
paper  in  sheets  of  6^x8^  or  larger,  when  laid  down  flat,  and  they 
are  retained  in  this  position  by  a  movable  weighted  lid,  which  rests 
on  the  paper  and  keeps  them  flat,  while  capable  of  being  instantly 
removed.  Thus  the  paper  is  shielded  from  the  light ;  even  the 
hinged  lid  of  the  box  is  open.  If  made  of  red  cedar,  and  the  paper 
placed  between  blotting  paper  that  has  been  treated  to  a  bath  of 
a  saturated  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  then  thoroughly 
dried,  ready  sensitized  paper  can  be  kept  for  months. 

Cadmium — Cd=ii2'3 — This  metal  was  discovered  in  1817  by  Stromeyer 
and  Hermann.  It  is  found  combined  with  zinc  in  the  various  ores 
of  that  metal.  Zinc  is  therefore  a  common  impurity  in  the  com- 
mercial salts  of  cadmium.  It  is  a  white,  lustrous  metal,  resembling 
tin.  The  stronger  acids  attack  it.  Metallic  cadmium  is  precipi- 
tated from  any  of  its  solutions  by  zinc.  Powdered  cadmium  is 
used  in  photography  to  remove  free  iodine  from  collodion. 

Cadmium  Bromide — Cd  Brj+4H2  0— 344 — May  be  prepared  by  digest- 
ing powdered  metallic  cadmium  with  bromine  and  water.  Evapo- 
rating the  solution,  needle-shaped  crystals  of  cadmium  bromide 
combined  with  four  equivalents  of  water  are  formed.  By  careful 
handling  the  water  of  crystallization  can  be  driven  off.  Owing  to 
the  stability  of  this  salt,  and  its  solubility  in  collodion,  ether,  and 
alcohol,  it  has  been  much  used  to  procure  the  bromine  which  is 
required  for  the  production  of  the  silver  bromide,  the  sensitive 
compound  now  so  universally  employed  in  photography. 

Cadmium  Iodide — Cd  1^=1366 — Prepared  by  digesting  the  powdered 
metal  with  iodine  and  water.  By  evaporation  of  the  solution,  flat 
pearly  crystals  of  cadmium  iodide  are  obtained,  soluble  in  water, 
and  is  one  of  the  few  iodides  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  is  used  for  the 
purpose  of  iodizing  the  collodion  in  the  wet  process. 

Calcium — Ca=39"9— Is  one  of  the  most  abundant  and  widely  diffused 
of  the  metals,  though  it  has  never  been  found  in  the  free  state. 
As  carbonate  it  occurs  in  a  great  variety  of  forms,  constituting,  as 
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limestone,  entire  mountain  ranges.  It  is  a  light  yellow  metal,  of 
sp.  gr.  1*5778,  about  as  hard  as  gold,  very  ductile,  and  may  be  cut, 
filed,  or  hammered  into  thin  plates. 

Calcium  Bromide — Ca  Brg=2oo — Obtained  by  passing  hydrobromic 
acid  into  an  aqueous  solution  of  calcium  hydrate  (slaked  lime). 
Evaporating  the  solution,  crystals  resembling  silky  needles  are 
formed.     Its  properties  are  similar  to  calcium  chloride. 

Calcium  Chloride— Ca  Cl8+6HgO  219 — Prepared  by  dissolving  mar- 
ble (calcium  carbonate)  in  hydrochloric  acid,  also  as  a  by-product 
in  the  manufacture  of  ammonia  and  potassium  chlorate.  Crystals 
large  and  transparent,  extremely  soluble  in  water,  producing  great 
cold,  and  deliquesce  when  exposed  to  the  air.  It  is  also  freely  solu- 
ble in  alcohol.  Applying  strong  heat,  the  water  of  crystallization  is 
driven  oflF,  leaving  the  pure  anhydrous  salt  as  a  white,  colorless 
mass.  In  this  state  it  absorbs  water  with  great  rapidity,  and  is 
much  used  for  drying  gases  and  liquids,  in  which  it  is  insoluble. 
Gelatine  plates  are  dried,  and  various  sensitive  papers  are  kept  dry, 
by  keeping  the  chloride  of  calcium  in  a  small  metal  box,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  box  containing  them.  Is  also  used  as  a  reducer  for 
bromide  prints. 

Calcium  Iodide — Ca  1^=294 — Prepared  by  dissolving  calcium  carbo- 
nate in  hydroiodic  acid.  Its  properties  are  similar  to  calcium 
chloride. 

Calcium  Oxide — Ca  0=56,  quicklime — Prepared  by  heating  carbonate 
of  lime,  the  heat  driving  off  the  carbonic  acid  gas.  As  quicklime 
rapidly  absorbs  moisture  from  the  air  and  crumbles  away,  it  should 
be  kept  in  well-stoppered  bottles.  Cylinders  of  hard  quicklime 
heated  by  an  oxy-hydrogen  flame  are  used  as  a  source  of  light  in 
the  oxy-hydrogen  lantern. 

Calorific  Rays  of  the  Spectrum — It  was  long  known  that  the  various 
parts  of  the  spectrum  differed  in  their  calorific  or  heat-producing 
effects.  The  further  away  from  the  violet  toward  the  red,  a 
higher  temperature  was  shown,  which  for  a  time  caused  some  dis- 
cussion, prisms  of  different  substances  giving  different  results. 
With  prisms  of  water,  the  greatest  heat  effect  is  produced  in  the 
yellow  ;  with  one  of  alcohol  it  is  in  the  orange  yellow  ;  with  crown 
glass  it  is  in  the  middle  of  the  red.  (Seebeck's  experiments.)  Mel- 
loni,  by  using  prisms  and  lenses  of  rock  salt,  and  availing  himself 
of  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  thermo-electric  apparatus,  first  made 
a  complete  investigation  of  the  calorific  properties  of  the  thermal 
spectrum,  confirming  and  extending  Seebeck's  observations.     The 
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BOOKS   AND   EXCHANGES. 


The  Enoraybb  and  Printer. — No  better  proof  of  the  progress  of  "process  work"  in 
this  country  conld  be  given  than  the  fact  that  a  leading  firm  of  process  workers,  the  Bos- 
ton Photogravure  Company,  has  taken  in  hand  the  publication  of  an  illustrated  monthly 
magazine,  having  for  its  special  field  the  diffusion,  by  means  of  cut  and  text,  of  informa- 
tion regarding  the  capabilities  and  adaptabilities  of  the  newer  methods  of  illustration. 
The  first  number  is  before  us  and  it  is  full  of  promise.  Attractively  printed  on  fine  laid 
paper,  the  beauty  of  the  text  is  enhanced  by  the  cuts,  of  which  there  are  no  less  than 
fourteen,  illustrating  several  different  methods  of  "process  work."  The  half-tone  of  Har- 
low's "Swallow's  Cave,  Nahant,"  is  easily  the  best  of  the  lot,  although  a  better  example 
of  mastery  of  technical  difflculties  is  shown  in  the  mezzotype  of  "Mignon,"  which  shows 
the  capabilities  of  a  method  as  yet  but  little  worked  in  this  country,  but  which  evidently 
has  a  future  before  it.  Another  fine  example  of  mezzotype  work  is  shown  in  the  "  Column 
Decorated  in  Stucco,"  in  which  the  structure  of  the  stone  is  rendered  with  a  faithfulness 
unknown  to  the  so-called  half-tone  process.  The  cover  is  embellished  with  a  portrait  in 
colors  from  a  drawing  by  Louis  B.  Harlow.  A  notable  feature  is  the  large  color  supple- 
ment reproduction  of  Barsi's  "Spring,"  in  which  the  brush  marks  and  the  touch  of  the 
artists  are  wonderfully  well  reproduced.  The  letter-press  contains  instructive  articles  on 
"Color  Work,"  "  Half-Tones,"  "Press  Work,"  "  Japanese  Art  in  Boston,"  "Evolution  in 
Art,"  and  "  Mezaotypes."  92.00  a  year.    The  Boston  Photogravure  Co. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  furnish  Engraver  and  Printer  in  connection  with  the  American 
Amateur  Photoobapher  for  83.00. 

Traite  Enctclopedique  de  Photooraphie.— By  Dr.  Charles  Fabre,  Paris,  Gauthier 
Villars  et  Fils.  The  nineteenth  part  treats  of  the  scientific  applications  of  photography  in 
astronomy,  microscopy,  etc.,  with  instructions  for  aerial  work  from  kites  and  balloons, 
photographing  through  telescopes,  the  application  of  photography  to  the  problems  of  sur- 
veying and  other  similar  adaptations  of  the  science. 

G.  Gennert  has  just  issued  a  new  and  revised  catalogue  of  his  photographic  specialties, 
which  he  will  gladly  send  on  application. 

From  W.  H.  Walmsley,  Ltd.,  we  have  received  a  conveniently  arranged  pamphlet  for 
recording  the  details  of  exposure.    It  is  a  handy  little  book. 

.^^^ 


PUBLISHERS'  DEPARTMENT. 

[In  Justice  both  to  oarseWes,  and  to  those  firms  whose  specialties  are  mentioDed  in  this  department, 
we  desire  to  state  ttiat  we  neither  ask  nor  receiye  compensation  for  such  notices  as  are  given. 
Any  dealer  or  maDufacturer  who  sends  us  samples  of  goods  for  notice  will  receive  Just  what  the 
merits  of  the  goods  deserve,  no  more  and  no  less.  Any  apparatus  sent  us  for  trial  and  notice 
will  be  returned  If  so  requested.  This  department  is  maintained  in  the  interests  of  our  readers 
to  whom  timely  notice  of  novelties  may  be  valuable.] 


We  have  received  a  very  interesting  8x10  photograph  of  Colorado  scenery  from  Mr. 
C.  M.  Penden,  of  Lanford,  Colorado,  taken  near  his  home.  He  used  a  Waterbury  Lens  Stop 
f-35,  gave  two  seconds  exposure,  and  developed  the  plate  with  Ferrous  Oxalate,  which  he 
prefers.  He  reports  that  he  likes  the  American  Amatbub  Photogbaphbb  better  every 
month. 

The  Eagle  Ortho-Plate.— Dt.  Higgins*  testimony  in  favor  of  these  plates,  which  will  be 
found  in  our  advertising  pages,  conclusively  proves  the  truth  of  the  statements  regarding 
their  speed  and  general  excellence,  made  by  the  manufacturers. 
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United  States  Photographic  Patents 

Issued   In    February,  1891. 


FEBRVARY  3d. 

445,560— Photofi^phic  Camera.    W.  H.  Puller,  Passaic,  N.  J. 

445^1 — Camera  Attachment.    C.  L.  Knox,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

445,581 — Photof^phic  Printing  Apparatus.  R.  L.  Wynkoop  and  J.  M.  Kemp,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

445,6«^t9 — Photof^raphic  Cabinet.    O.  M.  Herberg,  Hendrum,  Minn. 

445,805 -Photographic  Background.    W.  O.  Entrekin,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

445,861— Cabinet  for  Photographic  Plate  Holders,  Negatiyes,  and  Stock.    Q.  H.  Richards, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
445,911— Photographic  Apparatus.    E.  V.  Swinden  and  J.  Earp,  Liverpool,  England. 

FEBRUARY  J 0th. 

446,004— Method  of  Producing  Colored  Impressions.    R.  Schorr,  Wiirtemburg,  Germany. 

446,015— Photographic  Camera.    F.  Whitney,  Chicago,  111. 

446,238 — Stereopticon.    A.  T.  Thompson,  Boston,  Mass. 

446,368— Photographic  Camera.    C.  Whitney,  Chicago,  111. 

446,369— Photographic  Camera.    C.  Whitney,  Chicago,  111. 

446,370— Photographic  Plate  Holder.    C.  Whitney,  Chicago,  111. 

446,371— Photographic  Plate  Holder.    C.  Whitney,  Chicago,  111, 

446,372— Photographic  Camera.    C.  Whitney,  Chicago,  111. 

446,373— Supply  Case  for  Roll  Holders  in  Photographic  Cameras.    C.  Whitney,  Chicago,  III. 

466,374— Photographic  Camera.    C.  Whitney,  Chicago,  111. 

FEBRUARY  17th. 
446,529— Photographic  Shutter.    G.  W.  Low  and  W.  Shakespeare,  Jr.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

^  FEBRVARY  24th. 

446,880 — Shutter  for  Photographic  Cameras.    H.  B.  Norton,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
446,891— Method  of  Producing  Intense  Light  by  Magnesium  or  other  Glowing  Materials, 
J.  W.  C.  C.  Schirm,  Berlin,  Germany. 
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Our  Illustration. 

HE  NEW  public  park  at  Lynn,  Mass.,  is  one  of  the  features  of  the 
city.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  New  England  Magazine  we  are 
enabled  to  give  our  readers  a  characteristic  view  in  the  park  in  Mr. 
Pevear's  *'  Glimpse  of  the  Park,''  which  forms  our  frontispiece.  The  illus- 
trations which  accompany  the  review  of  the  Lynn  Camera  Club's  recent 
exhibition  are  likewise  due  to  the  kindness  of  the  publishers  of  the  New 
England  Magazine^  which  will  publish  in  June  a  profusely  illustrated  article 
on  Lynn  and  its  vicinity. 

Seasonable   Suggestions. 

'he  return  of  spring  brings  to  most  of  our  readers  a  renewed  interest  in 
photography  in  the  open.  Every  country-side  will  soon  be  in  good 
photographic  condition.  There  is  no  more  favorable  season  for 
photographing  nature  than  the  next  month  or  two.  Everything  is  young 
and  fresh,  and  the  foliage  is  just  sufficiently  developed  to  clothe  the  trees  in 
grace  of  outline  without  obscuring  too  much  of  what  one  would  most  like  to 
have  impressed  on  the  sensitive  film.  Charming  etching-like  effects  are  now 
possible  to  the  camerist.  But  it  is  not  so  much  of  this  we  wish  to  write,  but 
rather  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  probable  benefits  of  deciding 
on  a  settled  plan  of  photographic  work  for  the  coming  season.  Most  of  us 
attempt  too  much  in  our  camera  work.  To-day  the  sea-shore  tempts ; 
to-morrow  the  woodland  glade  sees  our  camera  set  up  in  its  deepest  recess. 
Far  better  for  us  all  to  spend  a  whole  season  on  one  class  of  work  until  we 
have  mastered  it  and  made  it  all  our  own. 

What  could  be  more  delightful  than  to  follow,  camera  in  hand,  the  course 
of  some  brawling  mountain  brook  from  its  source  among  the  hills  down  to  its 
mouth  in  some  slowly  winding  river,  taking  characteristics  bits  here  and 
there,  visiting  it  again  and  again  under  varying  conditions,  until   we   had 
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caught  its  every  mood  of  mirth  or  unger  ?  Thus  would  we  have  learned  how 
best  to  photograph  one  subject  at  least. 

The  ever-chaugiDg  scenes  of  farm-life,  homely  as  they  seem,  hold  a 
possibility  for  picturesque  presentment  as  yet  but  little  exploited  by  the 
camera.  The  plowman  and  his  patient  team,  the  sower,  the  merry  hay- 
makers, the  harvesters,  the  farmer's  lad  driving  the  cows  to  or  from  the 
upland  pasture ;  these  and  many  other  similar  scenes  might  well  tempt  the 
camerist  to  adventure  upon  a  field  so  rich  in  promise.  The  country  highway 
with  its  picturesque  rail  fence  overgrown  with  weeds  and  brambles,  now 
dipping  down  into  a  shady  dell  with  a  tiny  rivulet,  spanned  by  a  rustic 
bridge,  now  climbing  the  long  hill  from  whose  top  the  whole  country-side  lies 
outspread  before  the  wandering  amateur,  affords  an  endless  succession  of 
charming  subjects. 

But  why  waste  further  words  when  sufficient  has  been  written  to  point  the 
moral  of  our  tale  :  ^^  Confine  yourself  to  one  class  of  subjects  until  you  have 
mastered  it  before  seeking  other  worlds  to  conquer." 


»♦♦ 


Rough   Surfaces  and  Their    Preparation. 

II. 

Bt  W.  H.  Bu&bank. 

NE  OF  the  easiest  methods  of  printing  on  rough  surface  papers  is 
found  in  the  many  modifications  of  iron  printing,  which  are  far  too 
numerous  for  me  to  mention  all  in  this  rambling  series  of  papers. 
The  well-known  "  blue  "  process  gives  surprisingly  beautiful  results  on  rough 
surface  papers,  if  care  be  taken  to  brush  the  solution  well  in,  but  this  process 
is  so  well  known  that  I  need  not  take  time  and  space  to  describe  it  here. 

A  very  promising  process  has  been  worked  in  England  for  some  time 
under  the  name  of  kallitype,  of  which  I  gave  a  description  with  some  notes 
on  my  experiments  with  the  process  in  this  magazine  last  May.  The  process 
is  not  so  well  known  here  as  its  merits  deserve,  and  as  later  experiments  of 
my  own  have  served  to  confirm  my  original  good  opinion  of  it,  I  propose  to 
describe  it  in  extenso  in  the  present  paper.  The  sensitizing  bath  is  made  by 
dissolving  ninety-six  grains  of  citrate  of  iron  and  sodium  and  twenty-four 
grains  of  oxalate  of  potash  in  one  ounce  of  water.  This  is  evenly  applied 
to  the  paper  by  brushing,  and  the  paper  is  dried  in  the  dark.  The  sensitized 
paper  keeps  well  and  prints  rapidly.  The  color  is  a  light  lemon  yellow,  and 
when  exposed  under  a  negative  a  reddish-brown  image  is  formed.  The 
printing  should  be  continued  uutil  a  fairly  strong  image  is  visible. 

The  next  step  in  the  process  is  to  strengthen  or  develop  the  image  by 

floating  it  on  the  following  bath : 

Nitrate  of  silver, 50  grains. 

Citrate  of  soda 1  ounce. 
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Bichromate  of  potash, 1  grain. 

Water 10  ounces. 

Ammonia i  dram. 

The  silver  is  dissolved  in  one  ounce  of  the  water,  and  the  citrate  and 
bichromate  in  the  remainder ;  the  two  solutions  are  mixed,  and  the  resulting 
precipitate  of  citrate  of  silver  is  redissolved  by  adding  the  ammonia.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  add  only  just  enough  to  redissolve  the  precipitate.  If 
the  solution  shows  a  strong  alkaline  reaction  when  tested  with  litmus  paper, 
a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  should  be  added,  the  object  being  to  obtain  as 
nearly  neutral  a  condition  as  may  be.  After  filtering,  the  bath  is  ready  for 
use,  and  can  be  used  repeatedly,  but  it  should  be  filtered  just  before  using. 
The  prints  are  floated,  face  down,  on  this  bath,  and  the  image  develops 
instantly  with  a  pleasing  bluish  or  brownish-black  tone.  The  color  depends 
largely  on  the  nature  of  the  paper  used.  One  second  on  the  bath  is  sufiflcient 
to  impart  the  tone  and  nothing  is  gained  by  prolonged  floating. 

As  the  bath  stains  the  fingers  badly,  the  prints  should  be  handled  with 
rubber  gloves  or,  as  I  prefer,  with  a  wide  pair  of  tongs  made  by  bending  a 
strip  of  celluloid  in  the  middle  and  softening  the  bend  in  hot  water,  thus 
forming  a  sort  of  pliers  by  means  of  which  the  prints  can  be  removed  from 
the  bath  without  staining  the  fingers.  If  the  prints  were  washed  immedi- 
ately in  water  they  would  spot  and  soon  fade.  In  order  to  prevent  this,  they 
are  placed  for  ten  minutes  each  in  three  special  baths,  of  which  the  first  is 

as  follows : 

Developing  solution, J  ounce. 

Citrate  of  soda, 2  ounces. 

Water, 20  ounces. 

Washing  baths  2  and  3  are  identical  and  are  as  follows : 

Citrate  of  soda, 1  dram. 

Ammonia, 2  drams. 

Water, 40  ounces. 

The  first  washing  bath  soon  discolors,  but  can  be  used  many  times,  but 
it  is  best  to  filter  it  just  before  it  is  used.  The  other  washing  baths  can  be 
used  until  they  show  a  strong  discoloration,  when  they  should  be  discarded 
and  fresh  ones  mixed  up.  When  removed  from  the  last  washing  bath,  the 
prints  are  washed  for  ten  minutes  in  running  water  and  then  hung  up  to  dry. 

As  will  be  evident  from  this  description,  the  process  is  simple  and  inex- 
pensive, while  the  results  are  little  inferior  to  platinotype  prints,  with  the 
decided  advantage  that  the  prepared  paper  is  not  affected  by  dampness. 

I  have  lately  seen  some  prints  made  by  a  friend  on  Japanese  parchment 
paper  which  are  very  near  perfection  in  photographic  printing,  coming 
nearer  to  giving  an  etching  effect  than  anything  I  have  seen  in  a  long  time. 
The  artistic  effect  of  the  prints  was  greatly  heightened  by  the  fact  that, 
while  the  pictures  were  only  6x8  inches,  they  were  printed,  under  masks, 
on  paper  8  x  10  inches,  thus  leaving  a  broad  India  tint  margin  all  around 
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them.  These  prints  would  attract  attention  in  any  exhibition,  bat  the  high 
price  of  Japanese  paper  will  probably  prevent  many  from  trying  it,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  difficulty  of  giving  it  an  even  coating.  I  am  told,  however, 
that  the  Kalotype  Company  of  Boston  will  soon  be  prepared  to  supply  the 
paper  at  prices  which  will  make  the  process  a  formidable  competitor  of  silver 
printing,  besides  providing  artistically  inclined  amateurs  with  a  paper  which 
will  open  up  a  new  field  in  photographic  printing.  There  are  no  secrets 
about  the  process  and  no  patents  connected  with  it.  Any  one  who  chooses 
may  prepare  his  own  paper  and  try  the  method  for  himself. 


♦  »  ♦ 


Photographic   Illustration. 

Bt  Roger  Cunkinqham. 

T  APPEARS  to  me,  after  careful  inspection  of  the  work  reproduced  in 
the  various  photographic  journals,  that  our  enthusiastic  workers, 
in  undertaking  to  invade  the  fields  of  imaginative  art  and  illustrate 
poems,  make  composition  pictures  of  complicated  subjects,  etc.,  are  attempt- 
ing more  than  can  be  carried  to  a  successful  issue.  These  subjects  when 
removed  from  the  field  of  ordinary  genre  illustration  (which  photography 
often  fairly  reaches)  require  to  be  treated  in  what  may  be  properly  termed 
the  ^^  grand  manner."  At  this  time,  when  photographers  are  reading  essays 
on  art,  I  would  commend  highly  the  excellent  ''  Discourses  on  Art,"  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds.  They  are  excellent  reading  for  artists  who  paint  over 
into  photographic  bounds,  and  for  photographers  who  seek  to  capture,  with 
reflected  light  and  chemicals,  the  dim  outlines  of  imagined  form.  They  will 
assist  in  forming  an  idea  of  what  the  ^^  grand  manner"  in  imaginative  work 
is ; — it  is  a  solid  reality,  and  not  merely  a  "  hifalutin  "  expression.  The 
^^  art  of  leaving  out "  has  something  to  do  with  it,  and  the  lens  unfortunately 
cannot  leave  anything  out. 

A  painter  artist  of  experience,  trying  to  represent  the  same  subjects, 
would  be  thrown  into  a  state  of  despair  if  required  to  gather  in  his  studio 
and  pose,  all  at  once,  all  his  models,  each  perfectly  representing  the  char- 
acter assigned,  in  face,  figure,  carriage,  and  dress,  his  accessories,  surround- 
ings, and  background,  and  then  in  addition  required  to  achieve  the  mise-en- 
8C^ne  in  one  sitting  with  no  chance  for  reconsideration.  The  more  competent 
the  artist,  the  more  surely  would  he  declare  such  an  attempt  a  chimerical 
dream  of  the  unattainable,  and  renounce  any  commission,  however  lucrative, 
which  depended  on  such  impossible  conditions.  To  paint,  even  in  black  and 
white,  a  fairly  good  work  of  imaginative  art  requires  frequently,  even  for 
one  figure,  the  posing  and  careful  study  of  several  models,  with  a  final 
blending  of  their  excellences  in  one  ideal  figure ;  repeated  studies  of  drapery 
and  lighting,  and  sketching  of  accessories,  often  only  to  be  blotted  out  as 
detracting  from  the  figure,  with  the  centralization  of  light  upon,  and   the 
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detail  in,  the  parts  of  greatest  interest,  the  other  portions  being  subordinated 
by  treatment  in  lower  keys  and  broader  handling;  and  nearly  all  of  this  is 
manifestly  impossible  for  the  photographic  artist.  When  works  requiring 
such  treatment  are  attempted  in  the  photographic  way,  it  only  serves  to 
attract  legitimate  criticism  to  the  result  of  much  misguided,  though  earnest 
industry  and  thought.  An  art  first  feels  its  full  strength  when  it  realizes  its 
limitations  and  ceases  to  fritter  away  energy  in  the  attempt  to  transcend 
them.  The  field  is  wide  enough  for  all  to  seek  and  find  laurels  without 
attempting  to  portray  the  tragic  scenes  of  '•  Evangeline,"  or  '*  Enoch  Arden," 
much  less  "  King  Lear,"  or  "  Hell,  Purgatory,  and  Paradise."  In  astronom- 
ical and  micro-photography,  in  large  portraiture,  in  the  never-ending  charm 
of  landscape,  and  in  pure  genre-figure  work,  simply  grouped,  in  photography 
of  flowers,  insects,  domestic  animals  (poultry  and  sheep  in  particular)  in 
these  are  fields  where  the  enthusiast  with  the  camera  may  pursue  and  over- 
take him  with  the  pencil,  and  never  exhaust  the  riches  of  his  subject  or 
grieve  over  a  work  "  almost  a  good  thing,"  but  spoiled  by  the  misfit  of  some 
integral  part.  Do  men  grow  as  Greek  statues?  Can  your  friend,  posing  as 
Rip  Van  Winkle,  assume  at  the  word  "  ready,"  the  age  added  to  a  youthful 
frame  by  twenty  years  of  slumber  amid  the  storms  of  the  mountains?  Make 
up  for  the  part  you  say?  It*s  no  good.  Does  the  photo  of  Joe  Jefferson  in 
that  part  convey  the  same  idea,  the  same  emotion  that  yon  bring  away  from 
seeing  him  act  the  part?  The  painter  can  and  does  paint  that  feeling  which 
the  photograph  of  his  model  can  never  convey.  We  can  get  other  effects, 
just  as  delightful  and  which  the  painter  may  envy  us,  even  as  we  envy  him 
his  power.  Don't  let  us  try  to  mix  the  two  styles  and  thus  spoil  good 
picture  making.  If  illustration  must  be  executed  photographically  let  it  be 
of  still  life,  or  in  the  lines  already  mentioned.  It  might  come  once  or  twice 
in  a  life-time  to  an  artist  to  succeed  in  an  ideal  composition  of  lofty  motive, 
if  simple  in  arrangement  and  severe  in  the  broad  treatment  or  absence  of 
accessory,  but  hardly  more  often. 

All  of   which  is  submitted  in  a  spirit  of  due  humility   by  one   whose 
business  it  is  to  work  in  a  small  corner  of  the  art  field,  rather  than  to  pose 

as  a  teacher. 

--    -♦-♦-♦ ■ — 

The  Lynn  Camera  Club  Exhibition. 

HE  SECOND  annual  exhibition  of  the  Lynn  Camera  Club  brought  out 
a  large  number  of  prints  of  unequal  merit.  While  two  or  three  of  the 
exhibitors  showed  good  artistic  taste  in  the  arrangement  of  their  com- 
positions, fully  one-half  of  the  prints  exhibited  would  have  been  improved 
by  judicious  cutting  down.  In  very  many  cases  there  was  a  redundancy  of 
foreground,  betraying  a  disinclination  to  make  the  print  any  smaller  than  the 
original  negative,  despite  the  lesson  taught  by  many  exhibitions  that  most 
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negatives  give  much  more  artistic  piiats  b;  judicious  pruniug.  Another 
weak  point  with  maay  amateurs  is  shown  in  Mr.  Bacheller's  "  Pulpit  Rock," 
whicli  would  have  been  greatly  improved  had  the  leus  been  pointed  more  to 
the  right,  showing  a  wider  sweep  of  the  sea  which  is  a  prominent  feature  of 
N  ah  ant  scenery. 


I.  r.  BsciiKLLm.  Pulpit  Rocb,  Nahakt, 

Mr.  Pevear's  *'  Glimpse  of  the  Lynn  Public  Park,"  which  forms  our 
frontispiece,  is  an  example  of  good  composition,  as  is  also  Mr.  Darcy'e 
■>  Summer  Rambles  Around  Spring  Pond,"  while  Mr.  Bacheller's  "  Id 
Paradise  Woods"  would  have  been  improved  bad  less  of  the  view  on  the 
left  been  included. 

It  is  manifestly  impossible  to  mention  all  the  pictures  in  the  exhibition  ; 
all  that  we  can  hope  lo  do  is  to  call  attention  to  a  few  of  the  more  merito- 
rious exhibits,  among  which  those  of  Mrs.  Jeannette  M.  Appleton  easily  take 
the  first  place  for  artistic  merit,  Mrs.  Appleton  brings  to  her  photographic 
work  a  floe  artistic  sense  trained  by  long  study  in  the  best  Parisian  ateliers, 
and  her  prints  always  repay  careful  study.  Her  "  Listening  to  the  Voices 
in  the  Pines,"  which  took  the  silver  medat  in  the  contact  bromide  class, 
showed  much  of  artistic  feeling,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  her  large 
bromide  print  of  the  horse  "  Mat  Moi^an." 

Mr.  Bacheller's  bromide  enlargement,  "  Branch  of  the  Saco  River,"  well 
deserved  the  silver  medal  which  was  awarded  it.  Mr.  W.  W.  Griffin's 
"  And  This  is  the  Way  They  Looked,"  a  group  of  tourists  returning  from  a 
trip  to  the  Cave  of  the  Winds,  Niagara,  easily  captured  the  silver  medal 
in  the  silver  print  class,  and  Mr.  Pevear's  "Scene  in  the  Park,"  already 
mentioned,  was  awarded  the  silver  medal  in  the  miscellaneous  class.     In  the 
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transparency  class  Mr.  Bacheller  received  the  award  for  a  charming  trans- 
parency of  "White  Horse  Ledge." 

Coming  now  to  a.  more  detailed  description  of  those  exhibits  which  were 
not  medaled,  special  mention  should  be  made  of  Mr.  Bacheller's  bromide 
CQlargement  of  Jackson's  Falls,  in  which  the  figure  of  the  genial  treasurer 
of  the  American  Photographic  Conference  is  a  conspicuous  object.  Other 
good    bi'omide    enlargements    were    G.    C.    Hovey's   "  Mirror  Lake,"   E, 


Williams'  two  companion  pictures,  "  Morning"  and  "  Afternoon,"  scenes  in 
the  hay  field.  Mr.  Bacheller  had  a  frame  of  eight  contact  bromides  which 
would  have  been  improved  had  two  or  three  of  the  prints  beeu  left  out,  the 
effect  being  of  over-crowding. 

The  best  prints  in  Mr.  Roeebrook's  exhibit  were  "  Whittier's  Home  "  and 
the  Sangus  "  Milldam."  Mrs.  M.  E.  Whiton  proved  her  title  to  good  work 
by  her  silver  prints,  "Old  Oaken  Bucket"  and  the  "Saw  Mill,"  both  of 
which  showed  careful  arrangement  and  good  technical  skill.  "  View  on 
Suncook  River,"  while  showing  a  pleasing  softness,  would  have  been 
improved  bad  a  portion  of  the  foreground  been  cut  off.  In  "  Breed's  Pond  " 
Mr.  G.  C.  Hovey  showed  thoughtful  work,  while  hia  "  Surf  at  Nabant  "  was 
one  of  the  best  things  in  the  exhibition.  Mr.  J.  W.  Bowley's  "  Arch 
Bridge  "  was  easily  the  best  of  bis  exhibit.     A  noticeable   feature  of  the 
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exhibition  was  the  prepoDcle ranee  of  bromide  and  Omega  prints,  showiDg  that 
the  tendency  among  amateurs  is  towards  the  eas;  methods  of  printing.  Plati- 
nums were  conspicuous  b;  their  absence,  less  than  a  dozen  being  exhibited. 


We  noticed  some  changes  in  the  interior  arrangement  of  the  rooms,  the 
dark-room  having  been  moved  down  stairs  and  an  enlarging  room  having 
been  added  to  the  rear  of  the  building.  The  members  show  an  enthusiastic 
and  intelligent  interest  in  the  art,  and  there  ia  no  question  that  the  club  has 
done  a  grand  work  among  the  amateurs  of  Lynn. 
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RECENT    EXHIBITIONS. 


THS  EXHIBITION  OF   THE  "NHVT  TORK  CAMBBA  CLUB. 

4Slf  HE  second  annaal  exhibition  was  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  elab,  314  Fifth 
IH)  Avenue,  between  March  4th  and  21st,  and  was  quite  largely  attended. 
■^  A  very  tasteful  catalogue  was  furnished  to  visitors,  and  what  was  a  great 
convenience  was  the  arrangement  of  the  pictures  in  regular  rotation  according 
to  the  numbers  in  the  catalogue.  The  exhibition  was  under  the  supervision 
of  a  special  committee :  Lindsay  C.  Ivory,  Chairman,  Samuel  W.  Bridgham, 
G«orge  Henry  Fox,  M.D.,  William  Herbert,  C.  Volney  King,  Walter  L. 
Pierce,  and  Sanford  B.  Pomeroy.  There  were  162  frames.  In  looking  over 
the  work  sixteen  portraits  of  merit  were  noticed  by  Mr.  James  L.  Breese ; 
the  models  were  graceful,  but  the  pictures  would  be  improved  by  a  little 
more  contrast.  The  best  ones  were  72,  79,  82,  and  84.  Scenes  near 
Buchanan,  Va.  (142,  six  views),  by  David  Williams,  were  very  good. 
A  bromide  enlargement  (140),  by  Miss  Frances  V.  Stevens,  from  a  4x5 
negative,  was  pleasing.  Studies  in  posing  (58),  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Martin, 
consisted  of  four  poses  by  the  same  person ;  they  were  easy  and  natural,  but 
the  prints  were  not  quite  clear.  **  Flowers"  (59),  by  Mr.  William  M. 
Fraser,  on  chloride  mat  surface  paper,  were  very  well  done.  Surf  views 
at  Newport  (2),  by  Mr.  Henry  R.  Taylor,  were  especially  good  instantaneous 
effects.  Copies  of  a  miniature  (4),  by  William  Bunker,  were  also  to  be 
commended  for  their  clearness  and  crispness.  A  plain  silver  print  (20), 
from  an  enlarged  negative,  entitled  ^'  The  Broken  Bridle,"  by  Mr.  David 
Williams,  was  fairly  good,  but  being  vignetted  is  not  benefited  as  a  picture 
by  having  any  part  cut  off.  Scenes  on  the  St.  Lawrence  (43),  by  W.  J. 
Cassard,  of  the  views  is  very  good,  but  nearly  spoiled  by  want  of  detail  in 
the  high  lights  and  the  dog's  position.  A  bromide  enlargement,  Sachnest 
Point,  Newport  (33),  by  Mr.  Henry  R.  Taylor,  one  of  the  best  things  in  the 
exhibition,  the  light  and  reflection  on  the  water  combined  with  the  cloudy  sky, 
made  a  picture  worth  looking  at.  Portraits,  by  Mrs.  R.  P.  Lounsbery  (26). 
The  old  man's  figure  would  have  been  improved  if  the  image  on  the 
plate  had  been  smaller.  As  it  is  his  hands  and  part  of  the  chair  are  cut  off. 
*^01d  Mill  on  the  Ansable  River"  (67),  a  bromide  enlargement,  by  Mrs. 
Walter  L.  Pierce.  She  evidently  lacks  experience  in  this  direction,  as  the 
picture  was  blurred  and  chalky.  A  very  good  snow  effect,  called  '^  Winter 
in  New  England  (69),  by  David  Williams.  Some  very  clear  prints  of  Mr. 
Fdmund  Russell  in  Turk  costume  (61),  by  Miss  Mary  £.  Martin.  The 
posing  was  a  trifle  overdone,  giving  too  much  of  a  stagey  effect.  *'  Waiting" 
(47),  by  Dr.  Edward  P.  Fowler.  The  subject  was  good  but  the  contrasts 
were  too  strong.  In  37  and  46  Mr.  Lindsay  C.  Ivory  displayed  excellent 
judgment  in  selecting   attractive  engravings  to  copy.     These  were   photo- 
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graphs  of  engravings  and  were  quite  good.  Perhaps  his  platinotypes  in 
frame  87  were  as  fine  as  anything  he  Iiad,  showing  ^^  Some  Recollections  of 
the  Head  Waters  of  the  Aroostook."  They  were  very  carefully  arranged. 
Mr.  Franklin  Harper  exhibited  thirteen  frames  of  platinotypes  of  figure 
studies  and  landscapes,  all  ver}'  meritorious.  Those  of  special  interest  were 
152  and  161.  A  sail  boat  and  group  of  cows  (96  and  94),  by  Mr.  David 
Williams,  were  very  good,  so  was  162,  a  bromide  enlargement  from  a 4x5 
film  negative,  by  Miss  F.  V.  Stevens,  of  a  view  in  Niirnberg. 

Commenting  generally  on  the  work  of  the  exhibition,  it  was  found  to 
contain  a  number  of  bromides  and  many  small  hand  camera  views.  As 
regards  the  interiors  displayed,  in  none  was  the  point  of  view  very  well 
chosen. 

ENGLISH    NOTES. 

Bt  Thomas  Bolab. 

Professor  Lippmann  and  the  Production  of  Colors  by  Photographic 
Means, — The  ordinary  English  newspaper  is  remarkable  for  the  fact  that 
it  allows  reporters,  quite  ignorant  of  scientific  and  technical  matters,  to 
write  confidently  or  oracle- like  regarding  such  things ;  and  it  is  rare  indeed 
for  an  English  newspaper  to  send  a  scientific  expert  to  investigate  when  the 
subject  at  issue  is  quite  beyond  the  range  of  an  average  "  reporter.**  It  is 
then  to  one  of  the  newspaper  men  that  London  owes  something  like  a  sure 
and  certain  belief  that  the  problem  of  photography  in  colors  is  solved,  the 
Daily  News  having  published  an  account,  evidently  written  by  one  not  even 
having  an  elementary  knowledge  of  physical  science,  of  certain  experiments 
made  by  M.  Lippmann,  of  Paris,  which  experiments  are  referred  to  as 
practically  solving  the  problem  of  photography  in  natural  colors.  The 
public,  therefore,  believe  the  problem  to  have  been  solved  and  constantly 
apply  to  the  photographer  to  have  portraits  taken  in  accordance  with  the 
new  invention.  As  far  as  the  accounts  go,  all  that  Mr.  Lippmann  has 
really  done  is  to  expose  a  very  thin  and  transparent  film  for  a  long  time  to 
an  intense  light  with  the  result  that  after  development  and  fixation  certain 
interference  colors  are  visible  on  the  plate ;  and  the  results  are  more  readily 
obtained  if  the  film  is,  during  exposure,  in  contact  with  a  reflecting  surface. 
Such  results  can  very  readily  be  obtained  by  any  experimenter  who  will 
prepare  a  very  thin  film  of  transparent  emulsion  and  give  an  exposure  of 
several  hundred  times  that  normally  required.  Interference  colors  result, 
like  those  on  glass  which  has  been  corroded  by  long  exposure  to  impure  air, 
or  by  aqueous  solutions  under  pressure ;  but  a  very  cursory  observation  will 
show  that  these  colors  have  no  relation  whatever  to  the  colors  of  the  light 
which  has  been  instrumental  in  producing  them.  Still,  by  giving  longer  or 
shorter  exposures,  some  variation  in  tint  may  be  obtained  over  the  very  short 
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ran^e  obtainable,  and  one  can  understand  how,  by  giving  carefully  measured 
exposures  to  the  several  tints  of  a  window  having  three  colored  panes 
(colored  screens  being  used  to  cut  off  the  tints  not  required)  sufficient 
approximation  has  been  produced  on  the  plate  to  those  tints,  to  impress  a 
newspaper  correspondent  eager  to  send  some  remarkable  news  to  his  head- 
quarters. The  fact  seems  to  be  that  Lippmann  has  certainly  obtained  colors 
on  his  plate,  but  not  the  right  colors — not  the  colors  of  the  original  objects, 
and  many  have  done  this  before  him.  A  correspondent  of  Photography  thus 
describes  Lippmann's  results,  and  the  description  is  such  as  would  apply  well 
to  most  scraps  of  ancient  and  corroded  glass,  such  as  are  found  among  the 
remains  of  the  works  of  the  old  Romans:  ^^The  green  and  yellow  are  very 
strong,  the  latter  looking  like  a  deposit  of  brass.  Such  is  the  metallic 
appearance  of  the  color.  The  lines  on  the  duller  plates  remind  one  of 
strips  of  bright  steel  after  they  have  assumed  the  colors  given  in  tempering. 
Seen  by  transmitted  light  the  negative  of  the  spectrum  rays  appears  only  a 
red-rust  color,  with  very  slightly  varying  degrees  of  intensity.  Thus  there 
is  no  color  in  the  pellicle  other  than  exists  in  gelatine  under  various  forms  of 
development.  The  plates  strongly  remind  one  of  the  iridescent  coloring 
which  sometimes  result  with  negatives  left  a  considerable  time  in  the 
developer." 

Authorship  of  a  Pliotograph. — It  has  often  struck  me  as  remarkable  that 
although  it  would  be  considered  disgraceful  for  an  amateur  to  exhibit  as  his 
own  a  photograph  done  by  another  person  ;  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  photographic  business  to  exhibit,  as  his  own  work,  photographs 
in  the  production  of  which  he  has  taken  no  part  whatever,  but  which  he  has 
simply  paid  another  person  to  make.  At  any  rate  this  matter  is  now  being 
freely  discussed  in  photographic  circles,  and  it  seems  generally  conceded  that 
if  it  is  disgraceful  to  make  a  false  claim  of  authorship  in  one  case,  it  ih  dis- 
graceful in  the  other  case ;  in  other  words,  one  who  pays  a  man  to  do 
something  for  him  is  not  justified  in  claiming  the  result  as  his  own  work. 
The  discussion  has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  with  the  Tear  Book  of  Photog- 
raphy for  1891  was  issued  a  print  of  a  Quagga,  and  under  it  was  printed 
"Negative  taken  in  1872  by  F.  York,"  and  in  the  Tear  Book  itself  the 
editor  made  reference  to  the  fame  Mr.  York  might  deserve  on  account  of 
being  the  author  of  this  picture.  This  does  not  in  itself  amount  to  a  claim 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  York  to  have  been  the  producer  of  the  negative,  although 
one  would  have  supposed  that  if  he  were  not  the  author  he  should  have  at 
once  disclaimed.  Soon,  however,  we  find  a  claim  on  the  part  of  Mr.  B. 
Harvey  as  the  author,  and  still  Mr.  F.  York  is  silent,  but  soon  appears  a 
letter  in  the  Photographic  News  signed  *'  York  &  Son,"  which  seems  to 
tacitly  admit  Mr.  Harvey's  claim,  but  saying  that  this  gentleman  was 
"  merely  an  operator  on  weekly  wages  while  photographing  in  the  Zoo  for 
Mr.  York."     Under  these  circumstances  it  seems  that  Mr.  F.  York  should 
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clear  up  the  matter  by  saying  defiDitely  whether  he  or  Mr.  Harvey  is  the 
author  of  the  negative,  especially  as  Mr.  York  is  well  known  as  the  exhibitor 
of  many  fine  photographs  which  those  interested  in  photography  in  general 
have  assumed  to  be  his  own  work. 

Mr.  Wamerke  and  Collotype  Printing. — Instead  of  using  glass  as  a 
support  for  the  collotype  film,  Mr.  Warnerke  has  recently  been  showing  how 
readily  the  so-called  vegetable  parchment  lends  itself  to  this  end,  and  its  use 
is  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  vegetable  parchment  coated  with  plain  gelatine 
is  sold  commercially  in  connection  with  an  autographic  printing  apparatus 
known  as  the  *•*'  Black  Autocopyist."  The  gelatinized  parchment  is  sensi- 
tized by  soaking  in  a  three  per  cent,  solution  of  bichromate  of  potassium, 
and  is  squeegeed  face  downward  on  a  plate  of  glass  (previously  rubbed  over 
with  French  chalk  powder)  to-dry.  When  dry  the  film  can  be  stripped  off, 
and  possesses  a  smooth  surface  upon  which  the  finest  details  of  the  negative 
can  be  impressed.  The  other  steps  in  the  process  are  similar  to  what  is 
required  when  glass  is  used,  only  a  stretching  frame  must  be  used  to  hold  the 
film  down  on  the  bed  of  the  press.  The  special  advantages  of  using  the 
parchment  are  the  fact  that  it  can  always  be  kept  at  hand  aud  ready  for 
sensitizing,  and  that  the  films  can  be  readily  preserved  in  a  port-folio  and 
printed  from  as  copies  are  required. 

Photographic  Copyright, — In  a  bill  now  before  our  Parliament  it  is  pro- 
posed to  so  far  protect  the  copyright  of  the  sitter  who  pays,  in  his  own  face, 
as  to  make  it  penal  for  a  photographer  to  exhibit  the  result  in  a  shop  window 
*' or  otherwise"  without  the  written  consent  of  the  sitter,  but  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce  is  alive  to  the  unreasonableness  of  the  provision  ''  or 
otherwise,"  and  will  oppose  the  going  so  far.  If  such  a  clause  became  law, 
the  portrait  photographer  would  have  to  keep  his  duplicate  copies  under  lock 
and  key  in  order  to  be  safe  against  legal  action. 


♦  »  ♦ 


A  Series  of  Experiments  on  Mixed  Developers  and 
on  the  Result  of  Using  one  Developer 

after  Another. 

§F  LATE,  and  particularly  in  connection  with  eikonogen,  there  have 
been  several  statements  as  to  the  effect  of  mixing  one  developer  with 
another,  aud  of  supplementing  the  action  of  one  developing  reagent 
by  that  of  another.  Thus  we  have  recently  seen,  in  an  American  photo- 
graphic journal,  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  if  there  were  failure  to  get 
density  with  eikonogen,  such  could  be  got  by  re-development  with  pyro,  and 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  if  pyro  failed  to  bring  out  all  the  detail  that  was 
wanted,  more  could  be  got  out  by  following  with  eikonogen,  but  no  details 
of  experiments  were  given,  and  we  do  not  know  that  any  have  been  given  in 
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any  other  paper.  But  whether  they  have  or  not,  a  description  of  a  set  of 
experiments  that  we  have  recently  made  to  try  whether,  in  the  first  place, 
there  is  any  advantage  in  mixtures  of  different  developers,  and,  in  the  second 
place,  whether  there  is  an}'  advantage  in  following  the  use  of  one  developer 
by  that  of  another,  may  be  of  some  use. 

To  make  such  a  set  of  experiments  really  conclusive  is  a  thing  that  would 
involve  an  amount  of  labor  that  no  single  experimenter  would  be  likely  to 
undertake,  as  the  changes  that  can  be  rung  on  the  quantities  of  the  different 
chemicals  used  are  really  indefinite,  and  there  is  the  further  fact  that  a  set  of 
results  got  with  one  particular  brand  of  plates  would  quite  likely  not  apply 
with  another.  We  give,  however,  the  result  of  one  series  of  experiments  for 
what  they  are  worth. 

What  we  decided  to  try  to  determine  for  one  brand  of  plates  at  least  was 
the  comparative  results  of  the  following  developers :  (1)  Normal  pyro  ;  (2) 
normal  eikonogen  ;  (8)  normal  hydrokinone  ;  (4)  a  mixture  of  eikonogen  and 
pyro ;  (5)  a  mixture  of  eikonogen  and  hydrokinone ;  (6)  development  with 
pyro,  followed  by  that  with  eikonogen ;  (7)  development  with  eikonogen, 
followed  by  that  with  pyro ;  (8)  development  with  eikonogen,  followed  by 
that  with  hydrokinone ;  and  (9)  development  with  hydrokinone,  followed  by 
that  with  eikonogen. 

It  is  evident  that,  in  the  case  of  such  a  set  of  experiments,  there  are 
possibilities  of  many  errors.  The  greatest  difficulty  is  to  determine  how 
long  each  developer  shall  be  allowed  to  act.  To  develop  simply  by  time, 
allowing  each  developer  the  same  length  of  time,  would  manifestly  be  unfair, 
for  there  are  some  developers  that  will  finish  their  work  before  others  begin 
to  bring  up  the  high  lights  of  a  negative,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  slow 
developer  will  not  in  time  bring  out  more  than  the  quick. 

After  some  consideration  we  decided  to  develop,  in  each  case,  till  one  of 
the  following  results  was  got.  Either  (1)  parts  of  the  plate  quite  protected 
from  light  began  to  darken,  or  (2)  it  appeared  that  the  density  of  the  high 
light  was  getting  too  dense,  or  (3)  it  seemed  that  the  developer  had  for  some 
time  ceased  to  produce  any  farther  effect. 

Another  thing  that  needed  consideration  was  as  to  what  should  be  con- 
sidered ''  normal  developer,"  for  this  is  a  thing  about  which  there  might  be 
great  difference  of  opinion.  We  considered  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  take 
just  about  what  developers  we  would  use  in  practice,  and  we  actually  did  take 

the  following : 

Normal  Ptro. 

Pyro 5  parts. 

Sulphite  of  soda,       20  parts. 

Carbonate  of  soda  in  crystals, 25  parts. 

Water  up  to 1 ,000  parts. 

Normal  Eikonooen. 

Of  a  satn rated  solution  (at  65  degrees  Pahr.)  in  a 

10  per  cent,  solution  of  sulphite  of  soda,     .  500  parts. 

Carbonate  of  soda  (in  crystals) 25  parts. 

Water  ap  to 1,000  parts. 
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Hydrokinone, 4  parts. 

Sulphite  of  soda, 16  parts. 

Carbonate  of  soda  (in  crystals), 26  parts. 

Water  up  to 1,000  parts. 

The  mixed  developers  were  made  up  as  follows : 

MixBD  Ptbo  and  Eikonoobn. 

To  1,000  parts  of  the  normal  eikonogen  developer  there  were 
added  five  parts  of  pyro  (a  little  more  than  two  grains  to  the 
ounce). 

Mixed  Eikonogsm  and  Htdbokinonb. 

Hydrokinone, 4  parts. 

Sulphite  of  soda, 12  parts. 

A  saturated  solution  of  eikonogen  in  10  per  cent. 

sulphite  of  soda, 200  parts. 

Carbonate  of  soda  (in  crystals), 25  parts. 

Water  up  to 1,000  parts. 

The  developers  were  all  kept  at  a  temperature  not  varying  much  from 
65°  Fahrenheit.  In  trying  one  developer  followed  by  another  the  way  of 
working  was  this :  The  whole  of  the  plate  was  developed  in  the  first  solution 
till  one  of  the  three  conditions  above  mentioned  was  fulfilled.  It  was  then 
dipped  into  a  dipping-bath  half  filled  with  the  second  developer,  and  was 
there  left  for  the  length  of  time  that  was  allowed  when  the  second  developer 
was  used  alone.  For  example,  five  minutes  in  the  case  of  pyro,  as,  when 
that  developer  was  used  alone,  all  further  action  seemed  to  have  stopped 
before  the  end  of  five  minutes,  so  far  as  detail  was  concerned,  whilst  it 
appeared  that  density  was  likely  to  become  too  great. 

A  subject  was  chosen  that  was  rather  flatly  lighted,  and  a  number  of 
plates  were  exposed  on  this,  giving  exposures  of  about  one-third  what  might 
be  considered  a  *'  normal  exposure,"  this  being  first  decided  by  experiment. 
It  was  considered  that,  by  making  the  conditions  thus  severe,  the  qualities 
of  the  different  developers  would  be  the  better  shown. 

We  take  here  the  resulting  negatives  in  the  order  in  which  they  were 
developed. 

Fyrogallic  Acid. — The  negative  is  very  dense  in  the  high  lights,  but  is 
distinctly  under-exposed.  The  color  appears  good  when  it  is  examined  alone, 
but  when  examined  alongside  of  the  eikonogen  or  hydrokinone  develoi)ed 
negative  it  appears  of  a  yellowish  color,  which  is  not  perhaps  inimical  to  the 
getting  of  good  prints,  but  which  certainly  oflfends  the  eye. 

Eikonogen, — This  negative  has  somewhat  more  detail  than  that  by  pyro, 
and  the  color  is  better,  but  it  was  found  impossible  to  get  much  density, 
even  with  a  very  prolonged  action  of  the  developer.  The  negative  appears 
quite  flat,  but  as  the  lighting  of  the  subject  was  flat,  it  may  very  well  be  said 
that  the  eikonogen  gives  it  a  truer  rendering  than  the  pyro  or  the  hydro- 
kinone, each  of  which  gives  an  exaggerated  scale  of  gradation. 
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Hydrokinone. — This  negative  is  very  similar  tx>  that  developed  by  pyro, 
except  that  the  color  is  distinctly  pleasanter.  The  time  taken  for  develop- 
ment was  much  longer  than  either  for  pyro  or  for  eikonogen. 

Pyro  and  Eikonogen  Mixed, — The  negative  got  by  this  is  a  very  good  one. 
It  appears  to  have  all  the  detail  that  was  got  by  an  eikonogen  one,  and, 
whilst  not  as  hard  as  the  pyro  negative,  it  is  not  so  flat  as  the  eikonogen 
negative.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  very  soft  and  harmonious  negative,  but  still  showing 
some  indications  of  under-exposure. 

Hydrokinone  and  Eikonogen  Mixed, — In  density  this  negative  is  about 
the  same  as  that  by  hydrokinone  alone,  but  there  is  distinctly  more  shadow 
than  detail,  so  that  the  negative  is  far  more  harmonious  than  that  by  hydro- 
kinone, which  appears  harsh  beside  the  negative  developed  with  the  mixed 
solutions.  There  is,  in  fact,  more  detail  in  this  negative  than  in  any  of  the 
others  as  yet  described,  and  we  incline  to  describe  it  as  altogether  a  better 
negative  than  any  of  them.  The  time  taken  for  detail  to  begin  to  make  its 
appearance  was  considerably  less  than  with  hydrokinone  alone,  and  the  time 
taken  to  gain  density  was  a  little  less. 

Pyro  Followed  by  Eikonogen, — The  half  of  this  plate  that  has  been  re- 
developed with  eikonogen  shows  very  distinctly  greater  detail  than  the  part 
developed  by  pyro  only.  Indeed,  it  appears  almost  like  a  fully-exposed 
negative,  having  a  little  more  detail  even  than  the  negative  developed  by 
mixed  eikonogen  and  hydrokinone.  The  re-development  with  eikonogen  has 
further  completely  removed  the  yellow  stain  given  by  the  pyro. 

Eikonogen  Followed  by  Pyro. — There  is  much  less  a[)parent  difference 
between  the  two  halves  of  this  plate  than  between  the  two  halves  of  the  last 
mentioned.  Re-development  with  pyro  has  added  a  little  to  the  density,  and 
l)erhaps  even  a  trifle  to  the  detail,  but  not  at  all  much.  In  fact,  whilst  there 
appears  to  be  a  distinct  advantage  in  pyro  followed  by  eikonogen,  there 
appears  to  be  very  little  in  eikonogen  followed  by  pyro. 

Hydrokinone  Followed  by  Eikonogen, — Of  this  nearly  the  very  same  may 
be  said  as  of  pyro  followed  by  eikonogen.  The  re-development  by  eikonogen 
has  brought  out  much  additional  detail,  and  has  altogether  given  the  appear- 
ance of  full  exposure  to  that  half  that  has  been  re-developed,  making  it 
contrast  strongly  with  the  half  not  re-developed,  which  appears,  alongside 
the  re-developed  half,  very  much  under-exposed. 

Eikonogen  Followed  by  Hydrokinone. — In  this  case,  as  in  that  of  eikono- 
gen followed  by  pyro,  there  seems  to  be  but  little  gained  by  the  re-develop- 
ment. The  density  is  somewhat  increased,  but  the  shadows  have  an 
appearance  of  being  '^blocked  up"  without  showing  any  additional  detail, 
so  that  the  general  quality  of  the  re-developed  half  of  the  negative  is  some- 
what worse  than  that  of  the  half  that  has  not  been  re-developed.  In  this 
case  there  is  a  curious  phenomenon  not  seen  in  any  of  the  other  negatives, 
the  one-half  of  each  of  which  has  been  re-developed.     There  is  a  distinct  and 
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almost  completely  opaque  line  across  the  plate.  This  corresponds  with  the 
surface  line  of  the  hydrokinone  developer  in  the  dipping  bath.  The  line  is 
uniformly  opaque  for  a  breadth  of  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  and  then 
shades  off  into  the  half  that  was  dipped  in  the  solution.  This  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  hydrokinone  has  greater  reducing  power  when  in  contact  with 
the  air  than  when  not  in  contact,  although  this  seems  an  improbable  thing. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  before  the  half  of  a  negative  was  re-developed 
the  whole  negative  was,  in  every  case,  well  mixed. 

As  we  have  said,  it  is  not  possible  to  deduce  general  rules  from  one  set 
of  experiments,  but  what  would  seem  to  be  indicated  by  what  we  have  done 
may  be  roughly  stated  as  follows :  A  mixture  of  pyro  and  eikonogen  seems 
to  have  some  little  advantage  over  either  of  the  reagents  used  alone. 

A  mixture  of  hydrokinone  with  eikonogen  seems  to  have  a  distinct  advan- 
tage over  either  of  the  reagents  alone.  Development  with  either  pyro  or 
hydrokinone,  followed  by  re-development  with  eikonogen,  seems  to  show 
distinct  advantages. 

There  would  appear  to  be  but  little  advantage  in  following  up  develop- 
ments with  eikonogen  by  re-development  with  either  pyro  or  hydrokinone. 

The  last  two  conclusions  may  be  put  in  other  words  by  stating  that  there 
is  advantage  in  following  either  of  the  two  density-giving  developers  by  the 
detail-giving  developer,  but  that  there  is  very  little  use  in  following  the 
detail-giving  developer  by  either  of  the  density-giving  developers. 

It  may  be  contended  that,  in  the  cases  of  the  negatives  re-developed  with 
eikonogen  as  good  results  would  have  been  got  by  the  continued  use  of  the 
pyro  or  the  hydrokinone,  but  this  is  not  so.  The  continued  use  of  these 
developers  would  only  have  resulted  in  intolerable  hardness,  nor  do  we  think 
that  any  variation  of  the  pyro  or  the  hydrokinone  developers  alone,  or  of  the 
eikonogen  developer  alone  either,  would  have  resulted  in  as  good  a  negative 
as  was  got  by  hydrokinone  followed  by  eikonogen,  or  probably  as  that  got 
by  pyro  followed  by  eikonogen. 

What  we  have  done  is  a  mere  fraction  of  what  certainly  ought  to  be  done 

to  elucidate  this  question  of  the  use  of  mixed  developers,  or  of  the  use  of  one 

developer  followed  by  another,  and  we  hope  to  hear  of  farther  experiments 

from  the  readers  of  Photography, 

—  W.  K.  Burlon  in  Photography. 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT. 


A  New  Departure, — With  a  view  to  increasiDg  the  usefulness  of  the 
American  Amateur  Photographer,  Mr.  Burbank  will  henceforth  devote 
his  whole  time  to  the  magazine  and  to  experimental  work  in  photography, 
the  results  of  which  will  be  given  from  time  to  time  in  these  columns. 
While  Mr.  Burbank  does  not  expect  to  make  any  startling  discoveries,  he 
hopes  that  his  experimental  work  may  produce,  occasionally,  results  which 
will  have  real  and  permanent  value  for  the  readers  of  this  mi^azine.  So  far 
as  possible  all  new  processes,  developers,  methods  of  work,  and  suggested 
modifications  of  old  processes  will  be  carefully  and  impartially  tested,  and 
the  results  fairly  and  frankly  stated.  An  important  feature  of  the  work,  it 
is  hoped,  will  be  the  assistance  which  will  be  freely  given  to  all  who  apply 
for  it  in  the  solution  of  photographic  perplexities,  trials,  and  difficulties  of 
all  kinds.  Mr.  Burbank's  time  and  whatever  knowledge  of  photography  he 
may  possess  is  freely  placed  at  the  disposal  of  all,  hot  in  a  spirit  of  egotism 
or  in  a  know-it-all  manner,  but  simply  as  the  time  and  knowledge  of  one  who 
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possibly  has  greater  leisure  and  better  opportunities  for  working  out  photo- 
graphic problems  than  those  who  may  apply  to  him  for  assistance. 

Photographic  Libraries, — A  Suggestion  to  Camera  Clubs. — Every  camera 
club  with  permanent  quarters  should  make  a  point  of  developing  a  taste  for 
the  critical  study  of  photography  among  its  members  by  establishing  a  loan 
library  of  books  upon  photographic,  chemical,  and  artistic  subjects.  No  one 
should  deem  himself  an  expert  in  the  art,  or  indeed  greatly  interested  in  it, 
until  he  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  its  literature  as  well  as  its  technique. 
A  mind  well  stored  with  a  knowledge  of  the  limitations,  achievements,  and 
promises  of  the  photography  of  the  past  generation  cannot  fail  to  be  appre- 
ciative of  the  methods  of  to-day — to  say  nothing  of  the  fullness  and  ripeness 
of  judgment  which  such  reading  must  give.  There  is  a  culture  in  photog- 
raphy, but  it  is  known  only  to  him  who  is  versed  in  photographic  lore.  Our 
camera  clubs  should  aim  to  impart  this  photographic  culture ;  they  should  be 
not  merely  pleasant  lounging  places,  but  centers  of  an  ever-deepening  interest 
in  and  enthusiasm  for  an  art  which  is  at  present  far  from  receiving  its  just 
dues  as  paii;  of  a  liberal  education.  The  printed  image  is  not  all  there  is  to 
photography.  Many  a  man  who  turns  out  less  than  a  score  of  prints  in  a 
season  is  a  truer  photographer  than  many  others  who  reel  off  yards  of  flexible 
film.  The  writer  probably  makes  fewer  prints  in  a  season  than  the  majority 
of  amateurs,  and  the  few  he  makes  are  but  modest  things,  but  he  yields  to 
none  in  his  love  for  an  art  which  has  taught  him  to  see  Nature  in  a  new  and 
fairer  garb,  and  opened  up  to  him  fields  for  experiment  and  research  pre- 
viously' unknown.  More  books  and  fewer  cameras,  more  reading  and  less 
negative  making  might  not  be  a  bad  thing  for  all  of  us. 

The  *'^  Kalotype**  Process. — The  increasing  cost  of  platinum,  and  the 
rapid  deterioration  of  the  sensitized  paper  have  compelled  many  admirers  of 
the  beautiful  platinotype  process  either  to  abandon  it  or  to  institute  a  search 
for  a  fairly  reliable  substitute.  What  is  wanted  by  many  of  our  best  workers 
is  a  process  for  mat  surface  printing,  applicable  to  different  varieties  of 
paper,  simple  and  certain  of  manipulation,  inexpensive,  and  capable  of 
producing  prints  with  the  soft,  dark  tones  which  make  a  good  platinotype 
print  so  charming  and  attractive.  Recent  experiments  would  seem  to  show 
that  such  a  substitute  has  been  found  in  the  '^  Kalotype"  process,  in  which 
a  paper,  coated  with  a  salt  of  iron  is  exposed  under  a  negative  until  a  weak 
brown  image  is  formed,  which  is  strengthened  and  given  a  pleasing  dark 
tone  by  floating  on  a  weak  silver  bath  and  cleared  by  two  or  three  successive 
washings  in  citrate  of  soda  baths.  Here  we  have  the  freedom  from  the 
vexations  of  toning  and  fixing  in  hypo,  as  in  the  platinotype  process,  an 
image  of  a  tone  little,  if  any,  inferior  to  that  of  a  print  in  platinum,  a  very 
strong  assurance  of  permanency,  an  economy  in  cost  of  working,  and  an 
adaptability  to  all  sorts  of  papers  which  would  seem  to  assure  the  process  a 
great  popularity  as  soon  as  it  becomes  generally  known.     We  have  made 
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'^  Kalotype  "  prints  on  almost  all  the  papers  known  to  the  trade,  including 
Japanese,  parchment,  linen,  Saxe,  and  Helios,  with  eminently  satisfactory 
results.  The  rendering  of  detail  is  not  far  inferior  to  that  given  by  plain 
salted  paper,  the  rapidity  of  printing  is  much  greater,  and  the  prepared  paper 
does  not  seem  to  deteriorate.  All  who  have  tried  the  process  in  this  vicinity 
are  loud  in  its  praise,  and,  after  something  more  than  a  twelve  months' 
practical  experience  with  it,  we  are  unable  to  detect  any  weak  points  in  it, 
other  than  those  due  to  the  difficulty  experienced  by  the  beginner  in  judging 
of  the  progress  of  the  printing  and  the  unsightly  stains  produced  by  the  silver 
bath.  The  former  is  soon  overcome  with  a  little  practice,  and  a  pair  of  celluloid 
tongs  or  rubber  gloves  gives  entire  freedom  from  stains.  In  brief,  tested  on 
its  merits  as  a  simple,  expeditious,  and  economical  method  of  producing 
pleasing  mat  surface  prints  from  negatives  of  average  density,  we  believe 
that  the  "  Kalotype  "  may  well  be  given  a  trial. 

Toning  Baths  Containing  Salts  of  Lead, — There  has  always  been  a 
suspicion  of  the  permanency  of  prints  toned  in  a  bath  containing  a  salt  of 
lead.  We  do  not  know  how  far  this  suspicion  has  been  confirmed  by  actual 
experience,  and  perhaps  it  would  not  be  an  easy  task  to  settle  the  question. 
But  why  should  a  lead  salt  be  introduced  into  the  toning  bath?  To  the  best 
of  our  knowledge  the  manufacturers  of  the  popular  Omega  paper  are  the 
only  ones  who  recommend  it.  Will  they  kindly  explain  the  reason  for  its 
use?  Judging  from  personal  experience  its  only  function  seems  to  be  to 
hasten  the  toning  action,  and  for  this  purpose  a  much  smaller  quantity  than 
they  advise  seems  to  be  all  sufficient.  And  while  we  are  on  this  subject  of 
the  formula  for  the  Omega  toning  solution,  we  would  like  to  propound  the 
further  query  as  to  the  utility  of  the  chloride  of  silver  contained  in  it.  It 
has  no  toning  action,  and  its  only  purpose  would  seem  to  serve  as  a  ripener 
of  the  bath,  thus  promoting  evenness  of  action.  The  Omega  toning  bath  is 
unquestionably  a  good  one,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  simple  sel  d'or 
bath  has  given  us  as  good  results,  why  this  seemingly  needless  complication  ? 
Will  the  manufacturers  kindly  explain  and  enable  us  to  give  an  intelligent 
answer  to  numerous  inquiries? 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


My  Dear  American  Amateur  Photographer: 

My  money  order  for  a  second  year's  subscription  is  probably  as  eloquent  an  expression 
of  opinion  regarding  ''our  journal"  as  I  can  offer.  It  appears  to  be  "doing  as  well  as 
can  be  expected  "  of  a  yearling.  If  I  were  to  act  as  "special  suggester"  to  the  editors 
of  this  and  all  other  similar  publications,  my  first  suggestion  would  be  to  use  the  blue 
pencil  more  freely  in  editing  reports  of  conventions,  local  societies,  etc.,  cutting  out  dry 
routine  business  of  purely  local  interest  (excepting  elections  of  officers),  and  briefly  sum- 
marizing Mr.  Blank's  successful  demonstration  of  some  frequently  printed  process  or 
manipulation,  which  he  has  just  found  out;  and  iu  respect  of  the  other  Mr.  Blank's 
demonstration  of  the  widely  advertised  method  of  using  the  likewise  w.  a.  materials  of 
the  house  for  which  he  travels,  reducing  it  to  "  honorable  mention."  Oive  really  new 
ideas  by  new  men  full  record.  Then  these  transactions  will  be  read  with  more  interest. 
If  I  were  to  offer  the  fraternity  a  hint,  I  would  say,  write  more  generally  and  frequently 
for  your  journal.  There  are  few  men  in  the  amateur  ranks  who  cannot  contribute 
something  readable  once  or  twice  a  year,  if  ouly  disposed  to  try.  Don't  compel  the  editor 
to  do  all  the  writing.  It's  likely  to  give  him  an  undue  sense  of  his  own  importance  and 
not  leave  him  time  enough  in  which  to  edit.  Don't  forget  to  add  to  each  communica- 
tion the  words,  "To  be  used  if  found  available."  And  don't  find  fault  if  he  runs  the 
fatal  blue  pencil  through  half  of  it  and  uses  the  rest,  or  even  if  the  whole  is  e<lited  into 
the  waste-basket.  Lots  more  seeds  are  ripened  than  ever  sprout,  it's  Nature's  way.  Write 
again  next  time  just  the  same.  A  free  exchange  of  thought  and  new  ideas  is  what  is 
wanted.  The  editor  is  paid  to  know  what  is  thought  and  what  ideas  are  new.  Let's  make 
him  work.  Fraternally,  Rogbb  CuMiriNaHAM. 

S.  E.  Cor.  31st  Street  and  Prospect  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  10  March,  1891. 


SOCIETY    NEWS. 

[Under  this  head  wc  propose  to  publish  all  society  matters  of  scientific  or  technical  value,  which 
are  of  Interest  to  amateurs  generally.  Our  space  will  not  allow  the  insertion  of  mere  routine 
matters.  Reports  of  Field-Day s,  Exhibitions,  etc.,  will  be  gladly  received  and  inserted,'  if 
received  previous  to  the  20th  of  each  month.     Secretaries  will  confer  a  favor  by  forwarding 

early  reports  of  meetings.] 

«  

The  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers  of  New  York, — Saturday ,  March  7th.  TTirough 
Spain  and  Morocco  with  a  Hand  Camera  was  the  title  of  a  very  interesting  exhibition  of  lan- 
tern slides,  Saturday  evening,  at  Chickering  Hall,  18th  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue,  the  work  of 
Mr.  Richard  H.  Lawrence,  for  the  benefit  of  the  society,  and  was  well  attended.  Dr.  B.  C. 
Bolles  acted  as  lecturer  and  appropriately  explained  the  views,  while  Mr.  Long,  of  liatham 
&Xiong,  operated  the  lantern.  Some  of  the  street  scenes  in  Morocco  were  the  first  that 
have  been  thrown  on  the  screen,  and  depicted  the  various  phases  of  life  in  that  ancient 
country  very  vividly. 

The  views  illustrated  a  Spanish  railway  station,  where  it  is  customary  for  trains  to  stop 
nearly  twenty  minutes;  several  pictures  of  the  cathedral  at  Tarragona,  one  showing  a  pro- 
cession of  soldiers  entering  it  being  very  effective;  the  old  Roman  aqueduct  near  Tarra- 
gona, a  remarkable  double-arched  structure;  a  Catalonian  peasant;  a  girl  and  old  man 
mending  nets;  in  Valencia,  one  of  the  doors  of  its  old  cathedral;  the  Lonja,  or  exchange,  a 
fine  old  Gothic  building;  women  washing  clothes  in  a  stream  near  Valencia;  in  Cordova, 
the  great  Moorish  mosque,  interior  and  exterior,  showing  some  exquisite  latticework;  the 
"Garden  of  the  Oranges";  the  market  place,  with  the  two  smiling  girls;  in  Seville,  the 
"  Golden  Tower,"  showing  the  Guadalquivir  river  and  the  cathedral  in  the  distance;  the 
cathedral  and  giralda  tower;  the  procession  of  the  Corpus  Christi;  a  street  in  Seville, 
covered  with  awnings  stretched  from  one  house  to  the  other;    in  Granada,  the  Alhambra 
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Hill,  with  towers  of  its  rained  walls;  the  place  of  Charles  V.,  built  aKainst  the  palace  of 
the  Moorish  kings;  the  beautiful  interior  of  the  Moorish  palace,  with  its  plain  exterior; 
the  Court  of  Myrtles,  the  first  that  is  entered  (a  part  of  which  was  recently  destroyed  by 
fire);  the  Court  of  Lions,  with  its  famous  fountain;  the  window  of  the  room  occupied  by 
Washington  Irving  in  1829,  looking  out  upon  the  Court  of  Lindaraza;  views  from  the 
watch  tower,  of  the  Vega,  and  Sierra  Nevada;  the  Generalife  (summer  palace)  of  the  Moorish 
kings;  the  Albaycin,  or  Gypsy  quarter,  with  a  very  good  group  of  Gypsies.  From  Gibraltar 
the  Mediterranean  was  crossed  to  Tangier,  in  Morocco.  Here  views  in  the  narrow  streets 
of  Tangier  were  shown,  including  also  the  prison,  the  governor's  palace,  exterior  and 
interior  court-yard.  Others  illustrated  the  caravans  of  camels;  an  inn;  the  town  of  Foudak, 
in  the  interior  of  Morocco;  the  town  of  Tetuan,  at  the  foot  of  the  great  Atlas  mountains; 
and  streets  in  Tetuan.  Returning  to  Spain,  a  remarkable  consecutive  series  of  pictures 
showing  all  the  phases  of  a  genuine  Spanish  bull-fight,  were  thrown  on  the  screen;  they 
had  been  taken  at  different  times  at  Madrid,  Seville,  Algeziras,  and  one  was  in  the  old 
Roman  amphitheatre  at  Aries,  in  the  south  of  France.    This  was  very  picturesque. 

First  wa^  shown  the  exterior  of  the  Plaza  de  Toros,  at  Madrid;  then  in  sequence  the 
entrance  of  the  toreros,  or  bull-fighters;  the  plcadores  and  the  bull;  horses  gored;  the  ban- 
derilleros,  sticking  barbed  sticks  into  the  shoulders  of  the  bull;  the  third  and  final  act  of 
the  bull-fight,  the  espada  who  kills  the  bull  with  a  light  sword,  and  last  the  body  of  the 
dead  bull  being  dragged  off  by  three  mules.  One  picture  showed  a  torpedo  barb  explod- 
ing in  the  fiesh  of  the  animal,  which  is  a  species  of  torture  resorted  to,  to  awake  his  vitality. 
Not  the  least  interesting  feature  was  the  view  of  the  great  crowd  of  spectators  looking  on. 

As  an  exhibition  of  what  can  be  done  by  one  person  with  a  hand-camera,  the  views  were 
most  successful  and  instructive.  Mr.  Lawrence  is  to  be  congratulated  in  thus  being  able  to 
entertain  so  many  of  his  fellow  members,  and  in  setting  an  example  worth  following.  We 
believe  he  used  a  Beck  lens  in  a  4x5  Scovill  hand  camera.  Quite  a  neat  sum  was  realized 
in  behalf  of  the  society. 

Tuesday  Evening,  March  10th.— Regular  Monthly  Meeting.  President  James  H.  Stebbins , 
Jr.,  presided,  and  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  8.90.  The  subject  of  the  evening  was 
"Discussion  on  Lenses  for  Hand  Cameras,"  but  was  given  up,  some  of  the  gentlemen 
expecting  to  participate  not  being  present.  President  Stebbins  gave  a  practical  demonstra- 
tion of  the  Kalotype  process,  which  was  nothing  more  than  an  iron  salt  spread  on  paper, 
exposed,  then  developed  on  a  citrate  of  silver  bath.  It  was  very  quick,  certain,  and  easy. 
The  only  trouble  was  the  silver  stained  .the  fingers.  He  was  experimenting  on  the  silver 
chemical,  hoping  some  time  to  eventually  produce  a  compound  that  would  not  stain  the 
fingers.  The  simplicity,  cheapness,  and  rapidity  of  the  process  attracted  his  attention  to  it. 
He  explained  the  chemical  reactions.  Mr.  F.  C.  Beach  spoke  of  a  series  of  experiments  he 
had  made  on  the  addition  of  thio-carbonide  (a  chemical  recommended  by  Col.  J.  Water- 
house)  to  the  eikonogen  developer,  to  see  if  the  ordinary  negative  image  could  be  reversed 
to  a  positive  during  development.  Out  of  five  separate  trials  on  bromide  paper,  the 
chemicals  being  measured  and  weighed  and  experiments  timed,  he  did  not  succeed  in 
obtaining  a  single  reversal.  But  he  did  fiod  that  the  addition  of  the  thio-carbonide  in 
certain  quantities  materially  retarded  development.  In  one  case  the  exposed  sheet  was 
immersed  an  hour  in  a  strong  developer  with  thio^arbonide  added,  but  no  trace  of  an 
image  appeared.  A  specimen  of  the  thio-carbonide  crystals  was  shown.  He  expected  to 
make  from  it  the  tetrathio-carbonid-ammonium-bromide,  a  few  drops  of  which)  it  is  said, 
added  to  the  eikonogen  developer  will  produce  easy  and  rapid  reversals;  he  would  report 
upon  the  subject  at  a  future  meeting.  His  conclusion  was,  that  too  much  thio-carbonide 
checked  development  altogether,  less  slowed  the  development  very  much,  but  in  no  case 
did  reversal  occur. 

Mr.  Beach  also  explained  briefly  the  points  of  novelty  claimed  by  Mr.  Fred  E.  Ives  in 
his  new  composite  heliochromy,  and  exhibited  a  6^x8^  specimen  colored  window  trans- 
parency representing  crystals  of  narcotine  by  polarized  light,  and  a  colored  lantern  slide 
made  on  the  same  principle.  Both  had  been  kindly  loaned  by  Mr.  Ives,  and  were  good 
examples  of  the  process;  they  attracted  much  attention.  The  slide  was  exhibited  in  the 
lantern,  but  as  the  registration  of  the  different  prints  had  not  been  very  accurate,  it  did 
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not  appear  on  the  screen  as  sharp  as  it  should.  The  colors,  however,  were  very  delicate. 
It  is  the  most  promising  field  of  color-photography  that  has  yet  been  discovered.  Con- 
siderable discussion  occurred  in  executive  session  on  matters  of  minor  importance,  then 
the  meeting  adjourned. 

Friday  Evenintj^  March  13th, — Special  Exhibition  of  Lantern  Slides,  The  announcement 
had  been  made  that  slides,  colored  by  native  artists,  showing  life  in  Japan,  was  the  sab- 
ject  that  attracted  an  overflowing  audience.  The  pictures,  two  hundred  in  number,  had 
l)een  loaned  to  the  society  by  Edward  H.  Williams,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia.  On  this  occa^ 
sion  one  hundred  wore  shown,  and  were  explained  by  two  Japanese  gentlemen,  which 
added  interest.  They  illustrated  Japanese  customs,  their  dress,  scenery,  methods  of  trans- 
portation, temples,  tea  growing,  rice  fields,  and  street  scenes.  The  coloring  on  the  figure 
studies  and  portraits  was  very  delicate.  Altogether  the  collection  was  very  typical  of  the 
country,  and  the  slides  as  a  whole  were  remarkably  good. 

Friday  Evening,  March  20th.^Second  Exhibition  of  Japanese  Slides.  The  crowd  at  the 
previous  exhibition  was  so  great  that  the  officers  decided  to  exhibit  the  second  half  of  the 
two  hundred  slides  in  a  larger  hall.  Hardman  Hall,  corner  Fifth  Avenue  and  19th  Street, 
was  the  place  and  was  completely  filled,  though  the  night  was  stormy.  Mr.  J.  Wells 
Champney  explained  the  views.  They  did  not  average  as  good  as  the  first  set,  but  were 
nevertheless  quite  as  interesting.  They  included  pictures  of  peasants  washing  and  drying 
clothes,  of  a  Japanese  carpenter,  cleaning  grain,  hulling  rice,  weaving,  coopers  making 
bamboo  baskets,  tea  houses  covered  with  wistaria  in  blossom,  views  along  the  coast,  Bud- 
dhist priests,  musicians,  temples,  Japanese  artists  at  work,  girls  embroidering,  a  toy  mer- 
chant making  toys  on  the  street,  plant  and  flower  merchants,  manufacturing  guitars, 
general  view  of  Yokohama,  and  several  beautiful  views  of  the  scenery  in  the  foreign  recrea- 
tion grounds  at  Yokohama.  Mr.  Long,  of  Latham  &  Long,  operated  his  dissolving  lantern 
very  acceptably.  On  the  larger  screen  the  views  showed  to  much  better  advantage.  A 
very  enjoyable  evening  was  passed. 

Tuesday  Evening,  March  24th. — Special  Meeting,  The  meeting  was  called  to  listen  to 
Dr.  L.  H.  Laudy,  of  the  Columbia  College  School  of  Mines,  lecture  on  "  Electrical  Meters." 
Why  he  brought  this  subject,  apparently  having  no  relation  to  photography,  before  the 
society,  was  because  of  the  recent  invention  of  a  meter  which  used  photography  to  record 
the  current.  He  explained  the  construction  of  seven  different  electric  meters,  and  said 
the  error  in  calculating  the  amount  of  current  had  been  reduced  to  two  per  cent.,  which 
was  the  same  allowed  in  calculating  from  gas  meters.  The  meaning  of  the  electrical  terms 
or  units  was  explained,  and  several  experiments  tried  to  demonstrate  them.  Models  of 
the  different  meters  were  exhibited.  The  photographic  electrical  meter  was  invented  by 
a  Mr.  Walker,  and  was  the  only  one  that  measured  and  made  a  record  of  the  strength  of 
the  current.  A  hollow  magnet,  some  six  or  eight  inches  long,  wound  with  heavy  wire, 
was  shaped  in  the  arc  of  a  circle.  Traveling  in  the  magnet  was  a  loose  core  or  selenoid 
of  wire  pivoted  at  its  axis,  and  attached  to  one  arm  of  this  wire  was  a  light  metal  plate, 
having  a  vertical  slit  in  it.  Behind  this  plate  was  placed  a  stationary  plate,  having  a 
horizontal  slit,  and  pinholes  at  different  intervals  in  one  horizontal  line,  designed  to  repre- 
sent hour-marks.  In  a  small  box  back  of  this  plate  was  kept  a  long  roll  of  bromide  paper, 
which  was  set  and  kept  in  motion  by  a  clock-work  device,  and  would  run  for  one 
month.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  plate  was  located  an  incandescent  lamp.  As  the 
current  varied  it  caused  the  selenoid  in  the  magnet  to  move,  which  changed  the  location 
of  the  plate  having  the  vertical  slit;  this  changed  the  position  of  the  ray  of  light  corre- 
spondingly, causing  it  to  affect  the  sensitive  paper  at  different  points.  When  the  month  is 
up  the  roll  is  removed  and  developed;  the  variation  shows  the  strength  of  the  current  at 
different  times,  from  which  the  whole  amount  used  is  readily  calculated.  Dr.  Laudy  said 
it  was  a  very  recent  invention,  and  was  gotten  up  by  a  Mr.  Walker  and  was  called  the 
Walker  meter.  He  thought  the  combination  of  photography  was  a  very  clever  stroke  on 
the  part  of  the  inventor,  and  was  the  only  meter  which  made  its  own  record.  A  vote  of 
thanks  was  passed  to  Dr.  Laudy,  and  a  request  made  that  he  repeat  his  lecture  on  the 
**  Arc  Light  for  Projection,"  which  he  promised  to  do  at  an  early  day. 

Friday  Evening,  March  27th.'— Regular  Exhibition  of  Lantern  Slides.     For  a  "Good 
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Friday  "  night  there  was  an  excellent  attendance.  Mr.  T.  J.  Burton  presided  at  the  lecture 
stand,  while  the  lantern  was  operated  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Beach  and  Mr.  Alfred  Shoen.  The 
pictures  were  the  work  of  the  Chicago  Lantern-Slide  Club,  the  St.  Louis  Camera  Club, 
and  a  few  by  members  of  the  society. 

The  work  of  the  Chicago  Club  was  no  better  than  last  year,  but  contained  a  few  group 
studies  of  much  merit.  The  fifty  slides  were  made  by  ten  members.  The  views  of  par- 
ticular interest  were:  "Temple  of  Fame  and  Statue  of  Bavaria,"  and  "  Hotel  Del  Monte," 
Montery,  Cat.,  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Holmes;  a  Chinese  picture  entitled  "Ready  for  an  Outing," 
"  Joes  House  or  Wall  at  Shanghai,"  by  T.  B.  Bae;  "  Silk-Cotton  Tree  at  Nassau,"  by  J.  C. 
Patterson;  "  Balanced  Book,"  Gktrden  of  the  Gods,  by  C.  O.  Schoemacher;  "  Castle  Geyser, 
The  Cones,"  **  Minerva  Terrace,"  Yellowstone  Park,  and  view  of  Ducks,  and  Duck  Island, 
Lincoln  Park,  by  the  President,  C.  P.  Stivers;  "Let  Me  Out,"  a  capital  picture  of  a  little 
girl  wading  in  water;  also  one  called  "To  Please  the  Children,"  of  a  performing  bear 
standing  perfectly  erect,  very  excellently  done  by  W.  B.  Judson;  "  At  the  Spring,"  a  most 
charming  composition  study  by  Mrs.  N.  Gray  Bartlett,  the  grouping,  arrangement  of  the 
background,  and  position  of  the  figures  was  so  artistically  done  that  it  could  not  be  im- 
proved. Another  view  by  Mrs.  Bartlett  was  an  excellent  interior  of  the  green  house  in 
South  Park.    Her  work  is  alwajrs  appreciated. 

In  the  St.  Louis  set  was  "  View  on  the  Maramee  River,"  and  an  excellent  cattle  pict- 
ure, entitle<l  "Fording  the  Stream,"  by  Mr.  John  B.  Holman;  "Judging  Cattle  at  a  St. 
Louis  Fair,"  by  Dr.  Jules  Valle;  "Niagara  Falls,"  "  Osceola  Falls,  Wisconsin,"  "Bear 
Pits  at  Fair  Grounds,"  by  Mr.  William  M.  Butler;  "Rainbow  Falls,  Ute  Pass,  Colorado," 
by  Mr.  Robert  B.  Collins;  "  Drying  Cod-fish,  Gloucester,  Mass.,"  "  Cape  Ann,  Mass.,"  and 
"  Berthoud  Pass,  Road  above  Empire,"  Colorado,  by  Mr.  John  W.  Dunn.  All  were  very 
clear  slides,  but  lacked  the  variety  found  in  the  Chicago  set.  It  is  hoped  the  club  next 
season  will  have  a  larger  supply  of  composition  and  animal  photographs.  About  forty 
slides  made  by  members  followed.  They  included  views  in  Amsterdam,  by  Mr.  Abner  C. 
Tliomas;  in  the  Adirondacks  and  North  Carolina,  by  Mr.  D.  C.  Young;  views  in  Holland 
and  Norway,  by  Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Slade;  views  in  Germany  and  New  York,  by  Mr.  Fer- 
dinand Buppert,  and  a  number  of  beautiful  figure  studies  by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Davis. 

The  first  annual  dinner  of  the  society  was  given  at  Sherry's  on  Fifth  Avenue,  near  38th 

Street,  on  April  3d,  and  was  a  great  success.     The  annual  meeting  of  the  society  occurs 

on  April  14th.    On  April  10th,  Dr.  Charles  L.  Mitchell,  of  Philadelphia,  entertains  the 

society  with  his  excellent  slides  on  "  Switzerland  through  the  Camera."    The  nominating 

committee  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Directors  to  nominate  officers  and  directors  for  election 

at  the  annual  meeting,  are:  Dr.  John  T.  Nagle,  J.  Wells  Champney,  Alfred  Shoen,  H.  M. 

Grisdale,  and  B.  C.  Slater.    Members  are  busy  getting  exhibits  ready  for  the  Fourth 

Annual  Exhibition.   The  electric  light  enlarging  apparatus,  with  two  very  large  condensers, 

gives  good  satisfaction  and  appears  to  be  easily  operated.    A  committee  has  been  appointed 

to  consider  the  cost  and  advisability  of  constructing  a  first-class,  north-light,  portrait  studio 

between  the  two  wings  of  the  building.     It  is  probable  something  of  the  kind  will  be 

built  during  the  coming  summer.    The  Board  of  Directors  were  lately  photographed  in  a 

body  by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Davis,  at  his  studio  in  Mott  Haven,  with  excellent  success.    The 

picture  and  single  portraits  of  the  officers,  done  in  bromides,  adorned  the  front  page  of 

the  menu  card  at  the  annual  dinner,  which  formed  a  pleasant  souvenir  of  the  occasion. 

Tke  Toledo  Camera  C7u&.— The  Toledo  Camera  Club  wishes  to  make  itself  known  to 

the  amateur  photographic  world,  it  being  one  of  the  new  additions  to  that  body.     The 

club  was  formally  organized  in  December  last,  and  now  has  about  forty-five  members  of 

both  sexes.    The  rooms,  11  and  12  Hubbard  Block,  which  have  recently  been  occupied,  are 

conveniently  fitted  up,  and  contain  all  the  paraphernalia  essential  to  the  development  of 

every  species  of  photography.     March  4th  was  the  occasion  of  the  first  public  reception 

and  inspection  of  the  rooms,  which  were  thrown  open  from  2  to  7  p.m.,  followed  in  the 

evening,  at  8,  by  a  stereopticon  exhibit  of  amateur  and  professional  slides,  at  the  First 

Baptist  Church,  by  Mr.  Iklmund  Locke.     The  church  was  well  filled,  and  all  present 

evidenced  keen  satisfaction  with  the  entertainment.    Mr.  Locke  prefaced  the  exhibition  by 

saying  that  the  views  were  developed  from  amateur  negatives  by  an  amateur  slide-maker, 
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and  were  being  shown  and  explained  by  an  amatenr  talker.  With  the  exception  of  some 
professional  slides,  all  were  made  by  Mr.  Locke,  H.  E.  Richards,  D.  L.  Stine,  T.  H.  Park- 
hurst,  K.  S.  Anable,  6.  H.  Allen,  B.  L.  Griffith,  and  others.  The  views  were  namerooa 
and  varied,  and  ranged  from  iMistoral  scenes  around  Toledo,  to  excellent  reprodaciions  of 
the  Colloseum  in  Rome,  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  the  ruined  palace  of  the  Tnilieries  in 
Paris,  the  busy  Seine,  Picadilly  in  London,  and  the  bridge-covered  Thames,  and  many 
others;  the  foreign  views  being  from  negatives  by  Mr.  Steine  and  Mr.  Locke. 

Most  of  the  club's  apparatus  was  on  exhibition  at  the  rooms,  arranged  in  a  pyramid 
labeled  "Our  Battery,"  and  the  walls  of  the  reception-room  contained  many  views  of 
different  kinds,  by  members  of  the  club. 

The  regular  meeting  night  is  the  first  Monday  in  the  month,  with  the  remaining  Mon- 
days set  aside  as  an  informal  meeting  night.  The  club  has  officers  as  follows:  F.  S.  Anable, 
President;  E.  L.  Griffith,  Vice-President;  H.  E.  Richards,  Secretary-Treasurer;  D.  L.  Stine 
and  George  S.  Waite,  with  the  foregoing,  forming  the  Executive  Committee.  The  club 
will  be  heard  from  in  the  future,  and  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  some  of  oar  brethren. 

California  Camera  Club.— The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  California  Camera  Club  was 
held  in  the  new  club  rooms,  Academy  of  Sciences  Building,  819  Market  Street,  Tuesday 
evening,  March  3, 1801 ;  President  Reed  in  the  chair,  Secretary  Andrews  at  the  secretary's 
desk.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  club  every  active  member  responded  to  the 
roll  call.  President  Reed  rendered  his  annual  report,  which  was  replete  with  suggestions 
to  the  club  to  purchase  a  complete  portrait  outfit,  the  arranging  for  a  series  of  field-days, 
and  a  legitimate  expenditure  of  the  club's  funds,  so  as  to  provide  the  new  rooms  with 
every  convenience  that  will  afford  the  experimental  amateur  photographer  facilities  for 
pursuing  his  work.  Secretary  Andrew's  report  elicited  the  information  that  the  club 
membership  was  177,  with  but  six  resignations  and  two  deaths  during  the  year.  Applica- 
tions for  membership  on  hand  awaiting  the  action  of  the  new  board,  48.  Money  collected 
during  the  year,  $1,843.95,  expended  $1,344.75,  leaving  a  balance  on  hand  of  $499.20,  with 
nearly  $1,000  still  owing  the  club.  The  club  gave  three  public  demonstrations  daring  the 
year,  and  several  public  exhibitions.  The  cost  of  these  exhibitions  averaged  $100  apiece. 
The  election  of  the  Board  of  Directors  for  the  ensuing  year  was  next  in  order  and  re- 
sulted as  follows:  President,  Geo.  W.  Reed  (re-elected);  1st  Vice-President,  H.  B.  Hosmer 
(re-elected);  2d  Vice-President,  B.  P.  Gray;  Secretary,  T.  P.  Andrews  (re-elected);  Treas- 
urer, B.  J.  Molera  (re-elected);  Corresponding  Secretary,  E.  L.  Gifford;  Librarian,  H.  C. 
Tibbitts;  Theo.  C.  Morceau  (re-elected);  H.  C.  Owens,  C.  J.  Wetmore  (re-elected),  A.  G. 
McFarland. 

^'A  Dry  Emulsion,  Sensitometer  No.  62,"  the  illustrated  poetical  satire  upon  the  club's 
prominent  members  was  shown  upon  the  screen.  Mr.  Gifford,  the  author  of  this  pleasing 
joke,  read  the  poem.  This  proved  a  huge  and  pleasant  surprise  to  the  members  and  their 
friends  present,  and  was  highly  appreciated.  Following  this  a  batch  of  miscellaneous 
slides  from  various  members  were  shown  upon  the  screen.  Following  this  the  club  mem- 
bers were  invited  to  partake  of  a  sumptuous  repast,  with  the  compliments  of  the  new 
Board  of  Directors.  The  meeting  then  resolved  itself  into  a  smoking  concert,  during  which 
the  club  were  highly  entertained  by  Mr.  West,  the  famous  banjo  soloist,  with  an  original 
song  dedicated  to  the  club;  by  Mr.  Hirsch,  the  popular  zither  soloist,  and  by  Mr.  Bomemann 
and  his  little  tin  whistle.  The  entertainment  was  highly  pleasing,  and  it  is  proposed  by  the 
club  to  hold  a  smoking  concert  once  in  two  months.  Mr.  W.  B.  Lee,  of  the  Boston  Cam- 
era Club,  and  E.  P.  Gray,  of  the  Amateur  Photographic  Society,  New  York,  participated 
in  the  proceedings. 

The  Postal  Photographic  Club. — In  looking  over  the  contents  of  the  February  Album  of 
this  club,  which  has  just  been  received,  and  comparing  it  with  that  of  the  two  Album* 
preceding,  we  must  confess  it  is  not  quite  up  to  its  usual  high  standard;  although  there 
are  undoubtedly  some  very  good  things  in  it.  Especially  so  are  the  three  interior  stadies, 
by  Miss  Johnston  (a  new  member),  which  are  indeed  excellent  and  defy  criticism.  Mr. 
Prentiss  also  gives  us  a  charming  thing  in  "Grandmother's  Bonnet,"  and  on  the  front 
page  of  the  Album  is  a  photo  of  the  beautiful  statue,  "  Youth  as  a  Butterfly,"  by  Mr. 
Graves,  who  is  noted  in  the  club  for  his  fine  technical  work,  and  from  whom  we  have 
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also  further  on  a  fine  Adirondack  view.  Miss  Eddy  and  Miss  Glarkson  also  supply  us 
with  some  very  artistic  studies,  in  the  former's  excellent  composition  ''After  Dinner,"  and 
the  latter's  fifi^ure  study,  "  Elaine."  From  Dr.  Strout  we  have  a  tine  "  Winter  Landscape," 
and  Mr.  Le  Breton  again  favors  us  with  the  second  in  his  "Types  of  American  Women," 
besides  giving  uh  a  fine  California  view,  and  a  very  good  reproduction  from  the  noted 
painting  "Maternity,"  by  Bongereau.  We  also  notice  in  this  Album  the  study  "  In  the 
tiaue,"  by  Mrs.  Appleton,  which  was  lately  reproduced  in  this  magazine.  Dr.  Mueller,  in 
addition  to  some  landscape  and  portrait  work,  sends  the  club  a  photo  of  the  arm  chair  they 
presented  to  him  last  Christmas,  in  token  of  their  appreciation  of  his  imtiring  services  in 
their  behalf  as  secretary  of  the  club.  Among  the  many  other  prints  exhibited  in  this 
Album  (for  there  are  seventy-eight  in  all),  we  fail  to  find  any  from  Mr.  Hansmann,  whose 
fine  platinum  prints  usually  add  so  much  to  its  pages  and  which  we  trust  to  see  again  in 
the  next  Album. 

The  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia. — At  the  regular  meeting  on  March  11,  1891, 
Mr.  John  G.  Bullock  presided.  Reports  of  the  success  of  the  lantern-slide  exhibition  held 
at  Association  Hall  were  presented.  The  subject  discussed  was  "  Dark  Room  Illumina- 
tion." A  light  shielded  from  the  eyes  and  shooting  downward  directly  onto  the  tray  was 
recommended,  also  locating  the  lamp  outside  of  the  dark-room.  Mr.  Carbutt  preferred  a 
cherry  fabric  lamp  arranged  to  hold  a  candle  inside  for  traveling,  as  a  candle  could  be 
bought  anywhere.  Mr.  Rau  had  used  ruby  paper  rolled  on  a  stick,  which  he  slipped  off 
and  placed  over  a  candle  on  top  of  a  box  cover.  A  new  magnesium  light  dilTuser  was 
exhibited.  Mr.  Earl  showed  a  Dubroni  wet-plate  camera  and  dark-room  combined,  which 
was  quite  a  compact  affair  for  outdoor  work  in  the  old  wet  days.  Each  time  a  plate  is 
developed  the  bath  vessel  has  to  be  carefully  cleaned  out. 

The  Chicago  fjanternr-Slide  Club, — On  March  19th  the  annual  meeting  of  the  club  was 
held,  resulting  in  the  election  of  Lieut.  C.  P.  Stivers  as  President,  and  W.  A.  Morse  as 
Secretary.  Members  of  the  club  have  contributed  slides  to  be  sent  to  Australia  in  exchange 
for  Australian  views. 

The  Adrian  Camera  Club. — At  the  annual  meeting  held  in  February  the  following 
officers  were  eliM;ted:  F.  B.  Stebbins,  President;  W.  T.  Rarnum,  Vice-President;  E.  J.  Steb- 
bina.  Secretary;  Walter  Graves,  Treasurer. 

Photographic  Section  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute. — The  regular  meeting  was  held  on  March 
9th.  President  Black  in  the  chair.  Professor  T.  Lee  Boyle  lectured  on  "Photography  in 
Its  Relation  to  Art."  He  thought  it  very  necessary  to  have  artistic  knowledge  if  the  fasci- 
nating art-science  was  to  be  used  to  its  fullest  advantage.  At  the  April  meeting  Mr.  J. 
Wells  Champney  is  to  lecture  on  "Selection  and  Rejection,"  to  be  illustrated  by  lantern 
slides. 

The  American  Lantern  Slide  Interchange.— In  accordance  with  the  rules  the  annual  election 
of  the  executive  committee  for  1891  took  place  in  March  resulting  as  follows:  F.  C.  Beach, 
Manager;  Wm.  H.  Rau,  of  Philadelphia,  and  G.  Hunter  Bartlett,  of  Buffalo,  N.  V.,  as 
assistants.  The  Brooklyn  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers,  the  Hoboken  Camera  Club, 
the  Albany  Cami'ra  Club,  and  Worcester  Lantern  Slide  Club  have  applied  for  meml)ership 
in  the  Interchange.  It  has  been  voted  to  amend  the  rules  by  postponing  the  time  for 
sending  in  slides  from  October  15th  to  November  15th  of  each  year,  also  to  allow  the  traveling 
expenses  of  members  of  the  committee  attending  the  annual  test  examination  meetings 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  general  fund.  The  sentiment  of  the  association  is  unfavorable  to 
the  merging  of  the  Interchange  with  the  American  Photographic  Conference. 

Syracuse  Camera  Club. — This  club  gave  their  annual  public  exhibition  of  lantern  slides, 
of  work  of  their  own  members,  on  Monday  evening,  March  23d,  at  the  Wieting  Opera 
House.  One  hundred  and  seventy-five  slides  of  different  subjects,  views  of  animals,  and 
many  artistic  landscapes,  composed  the  collection.  A  large  audience  was  present  and 
greatly  enjoyed  the  work.  A  neat  programme  with  a  picture  of  an  old  water-wheel  and 
mill  on  the  outside,  was  given  out  as  a  souvenir  of  the  event. 

The  Boston  Camera  Club.— The  regular  monthly  exhibition  of  the  club  was  opened  on 
the  evening  of  the  6th,  and  while  not,  strictly  speaking,  an  exhibit  of  individual  work,  is 
one  of  the  best  which  the  club  has  had  for  some  time.     Mr.  H.  N.  Sweet,  the  president  of 
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the  club,  famished  nearly  one  hundred  photographs,  the  result  of  his  work  some  three  yean 
ago  as  photographer  of  a  scientific  exploration  party  in  Yucatan.  The  pictures  are  well 
worthy  of  being  classed  with  professional  work,  and  twelve  large  bromide  enlargement 
from  6i  X  8^  negatives  come  out  nearly  as  sharp  as  direct  contact  prints.  Bvery  one  who  hss 
attempted  the  photography  of  old  inscriptions  on  stone  knows  the  difficulty  of  such  work, 
and  in  some  specimens  shown  to  illustrate  the  carvings  on  the  old  temples,  Mr.  Sweet 
has  produced  wonderfully  good  results.  Then  there  are  about  one  hundred  professional 
photographs  illustrating  the  country  and  habits  of  the  people  of  Inftia,  loaned  by  Mr. 
George  D.  Davis,  who  live<l  some  years  in  that  country.  One  of  these,  a  view  of  the  section 
of  the  Kootub  Minor,  a  tall  tower,  is  a  curiosity,  photographically  speaking.  The  section 
shown  is  some  distance  above  the  ground,  and  in  order  to  bring  out  the  letters,  for  the  tower 
contains  the  whole  Koran  engraved  upon  it,  the  camera  was  placed  far  away  and  a  telescope 
attached  to  the  lens.  The  mountain  views  of  the  Hymalayas  are  also  worthy  of  note.  Some 
thirty  pictures  are  also  shown  by  Mr.  Walter  G.  Chase,  and  for  a  small  collection  show 
considerable  variety.  The  pictures  taken  among  the  Shaker  community  could  well  be 
taken  for  copies  of  the  old  Dutch  Masters.    A  portrait  of  W.  D.  Howells  is  also  shown. 

The  entertainment  at  Union  Hall,  Monday,  March  dOth,  was  a  success  in  every  way,  and 
netted  the  club  a  goodly  sum. 

At  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  April  6th  it  was  voted  that  women  be  admitted  to 
full  membership. 
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"  Imlcx  Renim  P?urfn(yraj>/iic,"  hy  Dr.  John  H,  Jancicau^  U,  S.  -4.,  continued  from  iHiQe  180 

Jieat  indicated  a  gradual  rise  of  temperature  in  the  red  end  of  the 
spectrum,  the  most  powerful  being  beyond  the  visual  rays.  Wall 
gives  the  following  table  in  his  Dictionary  as  giving  the  values  of 
the  colors  of  the  spectrum  as  heat  producers:  Taking  loo  as 
the  maximum  intensity  of  heat  rays,  violet  o,  green  2,  yellow  14, 
red  21,  end  of  visual  spectrum  45,  ultra- red  or  invisible  rays  100. 

Calotvpe  (from  Grk.  xaXoi,  beautiful) — A  process  invented  by  Fox 
Talbot,  and  frequently  called  after  him,  especially  in  this  country  ; 
not  much  used  now.  Consisted  of  coating  a  good,  stout,  even-sur- 
faced paper  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  iodide  of  potash, 
and  to  which  is  further  added  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potash,  until 
the  precipitate  formed  in  the  first  solution  is  redissolved,  and  then 
applied  by  a  Buckle's  brush,  after  which  the  paper  is  placed  in  a 
flat  dish  of  clean  water,  and  changed  several  times  to  free  it  from 
the  iodide  of  potash.  The  paper  is  then  hung  up  to  dry.  Light 
does  not  affect  it.  To  excite  it  for  the  camera,  it  is  treated  with  a 
mixture  of  aceto-gallio-nitrate  of  silver,  composed  as  follows : 
Sol.  A  :  Nitrate  of  silver,  50  grains ;  distilled  water,  i  oz. ;  acetic 
acid,  80  drops.  Sol.  B  :  Gallic  acid,  10  grains;  distilled  water,  2 
oz.  Take  2  drams  of  distilled  water,  6  drops  of  solution  A,  and  6 
drops  of  solution  B.  This  quantity  is  sufficient  for  two  sheets 
6i  X  8i.  Brush  over  evenly.  Leave  for  half  a  minute,  then  blot 
with  clean  blotter,  and  place  in  the  holder.  Time  of  exposure,  sub- 
ject to  amount  of  light,  was  four  to  five  minutes.  To  develop, 
about  40  drops  of  each  solution  were  required  for  two  pictures.  It 
(the  picture)  was  visible  beyond  a  pink  sky.  Solution  B  was  used 
first,  being  applied  by  a  brush  when  the  development  was  nearly 
completed.  Solution  A  was  finally  used  to  finish.  Wash  in  three 
waters,  and  clear  in  a  hypo  solution,  1-20,  well  washed  in  three 
waters  till  free  from  the  yellow  iodide  of  silver,  and  then  hung  up 
to  dry.  Prints  were  made  from  these  in  the  usual  manner  of  print- 
ing from  paper  negatives. 

Cameo  Photographs — Of  shapes  varying  from  the  circle  to  the  oval, 
and  to  which  a  slight  convexity  is  given  by  means  of  dies  and 
presses. 

Camera — The  evolution  of  the  camera  from  the  plain  box  of  1845  to 
the  nearly  perfect  one  of  the  present  day  is  one  of  interest,  but  a 
resume  of  it  is  too  long  to  be  introduced  here.  Several  of  the 
magazines  of  this  year  (1890)  have  full  accounts  of  it.  They  are 
made  of  various  sizes  and  for  different  purposes :  the  portrait,  for 
studio  work  ;  copying,  for  enlarging  and  reducing ;  the  outdoor. 
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for  landscape,  etc.  ;  and  the  hand  camera,  badly  called  the  detect- 
ive, etc.  The  camera  for  outdoor  work  should  be  of  light  weight, 
yet  substantially  made,  containing  no  loose  parts,  quickly  and 
easily  set  up — a  rising  front,  with  movable  lens  board,  reversible 
backs,- swing  back,  and  absolutely  light-tight. 

Camera  Lucida — An  instrument  which,  by  means  of  a  prism  of  pecu- 
liar form  or  arrangement  of  mirrors,  gives  by  reflection  a  picture 
which  may  be  thrown  down  on  paper  or  canvas,  and  conveniently 
traced  with  a  pencil.  Invented  by  Dr.  Wollaston  in  .1804,  improved 
by  Amici. 

Camera  Obscura— Dark  Chamber — Is,  as  its  name  implies,  a  closed 
space  impervious  to  light.  There  is,  however,  a  small  aperture  in 
which  a  double  convex  lens  is  placed,  which  allows  luminous  rays 
to  enter,  and  form  on  the  opposite  side  an  image  of  the  object  in 
its  natural  colors.  Porta,  a  Neapolitan  physician,  the  inventor, 
found  that,  by  placing  a  white  screen  in  the  focus,  the  image  was 
.  much  brighter  and  more  definite.  -In  the  usual  form  of  the  camera 
obscura,  the  image  is  received  upon  a  glass  mirror,  which  is  inclined 
at  an  angle  of  45*^,  and  reflected  to  a  screen  of  ground  glass,  upon 
which  a  piece  of  tracing  paper  is  laid,  and  a  drawing  of  the  image 
readily  made. 

Camera  Stand — For  studio  and  indoor  work,  various  devices  have 
been  contrived  to  support  the  camera  and  to  allow  of  its  easy  ma- 
nipulation For  outdoor  work  the  stand  consists  of  three  legs, 
detached,  but  quickly  joined  to  the  camera,  called  the  tripod — which 
see. 

Camphor — CioHicOe  =  152 — Obtained  from  the  wood  of  the  camphor 
laurel,  a  tree  growing  in  China  and  Japan,  by  steaming.  A  white, 
colorless,  crystalline  solid,  of  penetrating  odor,  only  slightly  solu- 
ble in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether  and  turpentine  ;  diflicult 
to  powder  unless  mixed  with  some  one  of  its  solvents.  It  is  used 
as  a  preservative,  to  prevent  gelatine  and  albumen,  etc.,  from  be- 
coming mouldy,  and  to  keep  off  the  attacks  of  insects.  Camphor, 
dissolved  in  turpentine  and  mixed  with  a  little  emery,  is  useful  in 
grinding  glass  stoppers  to  secure  a  perfect  fit,  and,  in  feet,  for 
grinding  glass  for  any  purpose.  A  small  lump,  introduced  into  an 
oil  lamp  of  a  magic  lantern,  increases  both  the  brilliancy  and  white- 
ness of  the  light. 

Canada  Balsam — A  resinous  substance,  containing  so  much  essential 
oil  as  to  cause  it  to  be  soft  and  viscous  ;  in  other  words,  a  natural 
varnish,  procured  by  incising  the  bark  of  the  Pinus  balsamina,     \ 
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is  much  used  by  the  opticians  in  cementing  lenses.  It  sometimes 
turns  yellow,  and  again,  cracks  and  shows  the  colors  of  thin  plates, 
producing  an  appearance  of  damage  to  the  lens  itself.  Should 
either  occur,  the  lens  should  be  removed  from  its  mount  and  soaked 
in  turpentine  (warm),  which  will  dissolve  the  cement  The  yellow- 
ish hue  of  the  ordinary  Canada  balsam  can  be  removed  by  exposing 
the  balsam  to  sunlight  in  white  glass  bottles.  It  is  frequently  used, 
dissolved  in  benzole,  to  render  paper  translucent. 

Canvas,  Printing  on — Best  done  by  enlarging.  The  canvas  should  be 
well  washed  with  soap  and  hot  water  until  all  greasy  marks  disap- 
pear, then  rinse  well  under  a  tap  and  apply  a  hot,  thin  solution  of 
gelatine,  and  afterward  sensitized  as  for  paper.  Of  course  it  is 
unnecessary  to  gelatinize  and  sensitize  the  whole  of  the  canvas. 

Caoutchouc — India  Rubber — Is  the  solidified  juice  which  exudes  from 
certain  tropical  plants.  Protected  from  air  and  light— being  kept 
in  water  and  in  the  dark  it  undergoes  no  change— but  otherwise  it 
absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  be- 
comes inelastic  and  rotten.  When  freshly  cut  the  edges  adhere 
firmly  when  brought  into  contact,  and  it  is  therefore  valuable  for 
tubing,  etc.,  in  the  laboratory.  It  is  freely  soluble  in  washed  ether, 
chloroform,  carbon  bisulphide,  coal  naphtha,  and  rectified  oil  of  tur- 
pentine ;  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Vulcanized  India  rubber  is  prepared 
by  heating  the  gum  in  2  or  3  p.  c.  of  sulpjiur.  Ebonite  is  prepared 
by  heating  the  gum  in  from  12  to  15  p.  c.  of  sulphur. 

Cap — The  cover  furnished  with  the  lens  for  its  protection  against  acci- 
dents, dust  and  continued  light.  Some  persons  prefer  to  have  caps 
for  both  ends.  It  is  also  used  to  open  and  close  the  lens  at  the 
time  of  exposure. 

Carbolic  Acid — CaHeO  =  94 — The  principal  source  from  which  it  is 
derived  is  coal  tar.  When  purified  it  crystallizes  in  colorless  needle 
shape,  and  melts  at  102°  F.  Soluble  in  water,  and  more  so  in  alco- 
hol, ether  and  acetic  acid.  Though  called  an  acid,  it  does  not  red- 
den litmus.  Largely  used  as  a  preservative  from  fermentation  and 
putrefaction,  and  as  a  disinfectant.  Its  action  seems  to  be  due  to 
its  power  of  coagulating  albumen.  A  few  drops  in  water  only  are 
required  to  prevent  decay,  mould,  etc.,  to  albumen,  gum,  etc.  Car- 
bolic soap,  much  used,  contains  from  5  to  20  p.  c.  of  the  acid. 

Carbon — C  =  12 — Found  free  in  Nature — As  graphite,  called  black  lead 
or  plumbago.  In  crystalline  form  in  the  diamond  coal.  All  organic 
compounds  contain  carbon.  Coke,  charcoal  and  bone  black  are 
obtained  by  heating  coal,  wood  or  bones  in  a  retort ;  the  gases  being 
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driven  off,  they  are  left  behind.  Lamp  black  is  a  finely  divided 
form  of  carbon,  deposited  from  burning  oil  or  tallow.  Carbon  has 
never  been  dissolved  or  melted,  and  the  amorphous  carbon  or  char- 
coal has  great  powers  in  absorbing  and  condensing  gases  and  retain- 
ing the  coloring  matter  of  liquids  passing  through  it. 

Carbonic  Acid  Gas — C  Oi  =  44 — See  Acids. 

Carbon  Process — Of  all  the  materials  known  to  chemistry,  carbon  is 
one  of  the  most  constant  and  resistant  to  the  influences  of  temper- 
ature and  the  hygrometic  changes  of  the  atmosphere,  and  therefore 
carbon  prints  are  considered  to  be  the  most  permanent.  In  1855, 
Poitevin  discovered  that  the  action  of  light  on  gummy  or  muci- 
laginous matters,  mixed  with  alkaline  or  earthy  bichromates, 
rendered  them  insoluble  even  in  warm  water.  It  then  occurred 
to  him,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  photographs,  to  add  some 
insoluble  coloring  matter,  such  as  carbon  or  powdered  enamels,  to 
gelatine,  albumen,  gum  arable,  sugar,  starch,  etc.  A  fine  coating  of 
the  bichromatized  gelatine  was  mixed  with  carbon  and  spread  over 
a  leaf  of  paper  exposed  to  the  light  through  a  negative.  The  paper 
was  then  washed  in  tepid  water,  the  parts  of  the  paper  unaffected 
by  the  light  were  dissolved,  while  those  parts  which  had  been  ren- 
dered insoluble  by  the  action  of  the  light  remained  adhering  to  the 
surface,  and  the  picture  appeared  formed  by  the  insoluble  parts  of 
the  mucilage.  Poitevin  published  this  more  as  a  curiosity  than  a 
practical  method.  After  this,  many  others  were  not  long  in  con- 
ceiving similar  processes  to  his,  all  of  them  more  or  less  perfect. 
Swan  gave,  in  1864,  a  vigorous  new  start  to  the  art  in  carbon  pho- 
tography by  his  curious  process.  After  his  improvements,  great 
strides  and  admirable  results  have  been  arrived  at  According  to 
the  nature  of  the  permanent  and  solid  substances  which  are  incor- 
porated with  the  gelatine,  the  glazed  tissue  can  be  toned  black,  like 
an  engraving,  purple  or  sepia  color.  As  many  valuable  treatises  and 
manuals  of  practical  instruction  have  been  published  on  this  process, 
especially  that  by  Max  Bolte,  in  Anthon/s  Bulletin^  1887  (which  for 
its  plainness  is  worthy  of  consultation  for  all  the  necessary  infor- 
mation), a  description  of  the  process,  which  is  long,  will  not  be 
given  here.  A  novel  carbon  process  has  just  been  announced,  which 
appears  to  be  easy  to  carry  out,  and  requires  no  reversal  of  the  neg- 
ative, and  is  said  to  produce  permanent  prints.  Make  a  solution  of 
gelatine  1-60,  and  draw  sheets  of  good,  strong  paper  through  it ; 
hang  it  up  to  dry  ;  wet  it  again  and  squeeze  it  down  on  a  piece  of 
glass.  Now  brush  over  it  a  solution  of  10  parts  of  gelatine,  10 
parts  gum  arable,   20  parts  white  sugar,  80  parts  distilled  water. 
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When  still  quite  moist  put  it  in  a  dusting  box  (such  as  used  for 
photogravure)  which  contains  a  mixture  of  loo  parts  of  dry  white 
sugar  and  5  parts  of  French  lamp  black.  After  a  lapse  of  8  to  10 
minutes  withdraw  it,  and  it  will  be  found  to  be  covered  with  innu- 
merable particles  of  dust.  Paper  thus  prepared  will  keep,  and  has 
to  be  sensitized  in  a  bath  of  50  parts  bichromate  of  potassium,  50 
parts  of  bichromate  of  ammonia,  6,000  parts  water,  and  aqua  am- 
monia until  it  assumes  a  light  yellow  color,  and  at  last,  to  avoid  too 
quick  dissolution  of  the  gum  arabic,  immerse  in  20  parts  chromic 
acid  in  1,500  alcohol.  Print  by  Vogel's  photometer,  16°  to  18°.  To 
develop,  use  warm  water  first  and  afterward  cold,  leaving  the  print 
for  several  hours  in  water,  to  which  may  be  added  a  little  aqua  am- 
monia in  case  the  printing  has  been  carried  too  far.  The  prints 
show  a  singular  and  very  pleasing  grain,  and  need  no  transferring. 

Carbonate  of  Silver — See  Silver. 

Cards  and  Cardboard— Stiflf  paper,  or  specially  prepared  pasteboard, 
upon  which  to  mount  the  prints.  Care  should  be  exercised  in  the 
selection  of  this  article,  for  it  oftentimes  contains  materials  inju- 
rious to  the  life  of  the  print,  such  as  hypo,  partly  decomposed  paste, 
strawboard  inside,  etc.  The  colors,  also,  are  sometimes  objection- 
able, acting  on  the  burnisher,  marron  especially.  Use  the  best,  not 
the  cheapest.  Test  for  the  durability  of  the  color  by  cutting  a  slip 
off  the  card  and  immersing  it  in  warm  water  in  a  test  tube.  After 
a  few  minutes  hold  the  tube  to  the  light  and  see  whether  any  of  the 
color  bleeds  out.  If  it  should,  it  is  of  course  unfit  for  use.  To 
note  the  presence  of  injurious  chemicals,  take  a  lightly  printed  and 
well  washed  photograph,  cut  it  in  pieces  and  mount  on  the  trial  card, 
against  others  whose  purity  is  known.  Wrap  them  all  up  together 
between  successive  folds  of  wet  blotting  paper,  and  put  the  parcel 
away  for  a  day  or  two  in  a  tin  box.  When  opened,  should  any  signs 
of  fading  be  apparent,  the  operator  can  draw  his  own  conclusions. 

Carte  de  Visite — Photographic  pictures,  commonly  called  cards, 
measuring  2^  X  4^  inches. 

Castor  Oil — A  viscid  oil,  obtained  either  by  roasting  or  expressing  the 
seeds  of  the  Ricinus  communis.  It  slowly  hardens  by  long  expos- 
ure, but  does  not  solidify  even  at  zero  F.  Soluble  in  alcohol. 
When  mixed  in  small  quantity  with  collodion,  it  toughens  the  film 
and  renders  it  more  easy  to  transfer  from  the  glass  plate  to  some 
other  support.  Also  toughens  varnish.  Used,  also,  to  render  paper 
translucent,  paper  negatives,  etc. 

Caustic  Alkalies,  Deterioration  of — It  should  be  remembered  that 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  the  caustic  forms  of  soda  and  potash  are 
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capable  not  only  of  absorbing  moisture  from  the  air,  but  also  car- 
bonic acid,  thus  gradually  converting  them  into  carbonates,  and 
causing  them  to  lose  considerable  of  their  power.  Ammonia,  un- 
less thoroughly  sealed  against  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  loses 
strength  in  a  double  way — first,  by  evaporation  ;  second,  by  neu- 
tralization. 

Caverns,  Photography  of — It  is  said  that  the  following  mixture  will 
give  a  penetrating  light,  visible  in  clear  weather  at  a  distance  of 
nearly  4,000  feet,  and  having  an  illuminating  power  of  20,000  can- 
dles, and  therefore  capable  of  lighting  long,  dark  spaces,  caverns, 
etc.  Powdered  magnesium,  20  parts  ;  nitrate  of  barium,  30  parts  ; 
flowers  of  sulphur,  4  parts;  beef  fat,  7  parts.  The  fat  is  added  in 
the  melted  state,  and  the  mixture  allowed  to  cool  in  zinc  boxes,  3 J 
inches  high  and  7  inches  in  diameter. 

Celloidin  Paper — The  new  chloride  of  silver  celloidin  paper  of  Dr. 
Kurz  Weringerode  differs  essentially  from  all  others  of  similar  pro- 
ducts. This  paper  has  a  faintly  glossy,  almost  matt  surface,  so  that 
one  might  believe  that  it  could  give  no  print  to  resemble  the  gloss 
of  albumen  paper.  The  finished  prints  have  a  gloss  as  fine  as  any 
"Brilliant"  paper.  The  film  possesses  a  strong  resistance,  is  thin 
and  hard,  and  the  paper  can  be  dried  between  blotting  paper  or  by 
artificial  heat.  The  treatment  is  extremely  simple.  The  printing 
is  done  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  so  deep  that  the  shadows  show  a 
bronze  tone.  The  sensitiveness  is  very  great.  The  negatives  should 
not  be  weak,  but  just  be  in  the  same  condition  as  for  albumen  paper. 
A  negative  that  gives  satisfactory  prints  on  albumen  paper  will  do 
the  same  thing  on  celloidin.  This  is  a  great  advantage,  as  all 
chloride  of  silver  paper  heretofore  known  printed  more  or  less 
hard.  The  pictures  come  directly  into  the  toning  bath  from  the 
frame.  The  bath  is  composed  as  follows :  Hypo,  500  grammes ; 
ammonium  sulpho-cynanide,  55  grammes ;  alum,  15  grammes ; 
chloride  of  gold,  1-200,225  c.  c. ;  acetate  of  lead,  20  grammes ;  water, 
2,000  c.  c.  The  clearing  and  toning  last  about  eight  minutes,  giving 
a  magnificent  purple  tone,  with  the  high  lights  brilliantly  white. 
The  tone  does  not  change  much  during  drying,  and  the  toning  has 
to  be  continued  until  the  desired  color  is  obtained.  They  curl  a 
little  toward  the  film  side,  and  therefore  require  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  solution.  Many  pictures  can  be  toned  at  the  same  time. 
The  washing  is  much  quicker  than  with  the  gelatino-chloride  of 
silver  paper.  Must  be  mounted  while  still  in  the  moist  state.  The 
formula  has  not  yet  been  published. 

Celluloid  or  Xylonite — Is  a  compound  similar  to  pyroxylin — formed 

(lb  be  eontinxutU 
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BOOKS    AND   EXCHANGES. 


Ttlar*8  Cataloqub.— We  have  received  from  Walter  Tylar,  of  London,  a  very  volumi- 
nous illustrated  catalogue,  of  over  dOO  pa^i^es,  on  lanterns  and  lantern  slides.  It  contains 
useful  directions  about  the  arrangement  of  condensers  and  lenses,  and  the  care  of  the 
lime  light  and  how  to  work  it. 


»  ♦  » 


PUBLISHERS'  DEPARTMENT. 

[In  Justice  both  to  ourselves,  and  to  those  firms  whose  specialties  are  mentioned  in  this  department, 
we  desire  to  state  that  we  neither  ask  nor  receive  compensation  for  such  notices  as  are  given. 
Any  dealer  or  manufacturer  who  sends  us  samples  of  goods  for  notice  will  receive  Just  what  the 
merits  of  the  goods  deserve,  no  more  and  no  less.  Any  apparatus  sent  us  for  trial  and  notice 
will  be  returned  if  so  requested.  This  department  is  maintained  in  the  interests  of  our  readers 
to  whom  timely  notice  of  novelties  may  be  valuable.] 


Mb.  Jambs  H.  Stbbbins,  Jb.,  President  of  the  New  York  Amateur  Society,  and  well 
known  for  his  chemical  researches,  has  perfected  a  simple  single  solution  intensifier  and 
redacer,  which  works  very  satisfactorily.  They  are  put  up  in  dry  form  so  that  it  is  only 
necessary  to  empty  the  contents  of  a  box  into  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  to  have  the 
solution  ready  for  use. 

A  Photoobaphic  Lbns  and  Shuttbb  Pbizb  Gontbst.— TAe  Bausch  and  Lomb  Optical 
Company,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  are  devising  a  plan  by  which  different  amateur  societies  or 
clubs  can  obtain  not  only  a  first  class  lens  and  shutter,  but  also  a  cash  prize  for  the  best 
work  done  with  a  lens  and  shutter  of  their  make.  It  is  proposed,  provided  a  sufficient 
number  of  members  from  each  club  will  agree  to  act  as  contestants,  to  open  a  prize  con- 
test. Either  a  Universal  or  an  Alvan  Clark  lens  with  a  Bausch  &  Lomb  Diaphragm  shut- 
ter attached,  is  to  be  sent  to  the  officers  of  such  clubs  as  apply,  the  latter  to  select  a 
committee  to  care  for  and  keep  track  of  the  lens;  loaning  it  to  each  member  of  the  club 
willing  to  enter  the  contest.  The  committee  will  act  as  judges  for  the  club,  and  decide 
as  to  the  first  and  second  prize.  After  the  distribution  of  prizes  in  each  club  all  of  the 
negatives  are  to  be  sent  to  a  committee  of  judges,  to  be  appointed  by  the  company,  who 
will  decide  from  the  whole  collection  as  to  which  club  is  entitled  to  the  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  prizes.  Contestants  may  send  one,  or  more,  negatives.  No  one  shall  be  permitted  to 
accompany  a  contestant  who  has  competed  as  professional,  or  is  a  professional.  The 
prizes  proposed  are  as  follows:  First  prize — A  Universal  or  Clark  lens  with  diaphragm 
shutter  attached  for  fijl  x  8}  inch  plate.  Second  prize — A  diaphragm  shutter  not  over  1| 
inch  opening,  or  its  equivalent  in  value.  These  are  for  the  members  in  each  club  produc- 
ing the  best  and  next  best  results  in  instantaneous  photography,  with  the  lens  and  shutter. 
Third  prize— S200,  to  the  contestant  producing  the  best  results  in  instantaneous  photog- 
raphy, from  all  the  clubs  combined.  Fourth  prize— $100,  to  the  contestant  producing  the 
next  best  results  in  instantaneous  photography,  from  all  the  clubs  combined.  F^th  prize — 
$200,  to  the  club  producing  the  best  average  results. 

Preference  is  given  to  the  fii  x  8i  plate,  though  the  5x8  size  is  to  be  allowed.  The 
negatives  submitted  are  to  become  the  property  of  the  Company.  The  contest  is  to  open 
May  1st  and  to  close  August  15th,  next.  It  seems  to  be  a  practical  scheme  to  get  amateurs 
to  try  a  good  shutter.  The  foregoing  is  an  outline  of  what  is  suggested.  Detailed  circulars 
are  soon  to  be  issued. 
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United  States  Photographic  Patents 

Issued    in    March,  1891. 


MARCH  3d. 
447,64fi— Solar  Reflecting  Camera.    R.  N.  Reed,  GoTington,  Ky. 

MARCH  10th, 

447,815— Sample  or  Picture  Exhibitor.    H.  Frercks,  Chicago,  111. 
447,902— Camera  Shutter.    L.  Proech,  Jr.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
20,668 — Design  Patent  Album.    L.  A.  Lipman,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

MARCH  17  th. 

448,364— Photographic  Film.    V.  Planchon,  Boulogne,  France. 

448,383— Photographic  Plate  Washing  Apparatus.    T.  W.  Taylor,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

448,447— Photographic  Copying  Apparatus.    S.  C.  Madsen,  Sleepy  Eye  Lake,  Minn. 

MARCH  24th. 

448,692— Implement  for  Mounting  Pictures  on  Glass.    R.  H.  L.  Talcott,  Boston,  Mass. 
448,801— Photographic  Roll  Holder.    H.  G.  Ramsperger,  New  York. 
448,825— Dissolving  Shutter  for  Magic  Lanterns.    J.  Shannon,  Wixom,  Mich. 

MARCH  31st. 

449,386— Magic  Lantern.    F.  Sheidig,  New  York. 
449,.391— Burnisher.    S.  O.  Tuerk,  Syracuse,  New  York. 
449,487— Portable  Dark-Room.    J.  H.  Markley,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Our   Illustration. 

J-"^  "t  i(  ri' HKS  01'  proo^^<'^io^s   are  scUloin   iijt-    .-»:„.    •♦ -t 
I     liaiii's  insUi:iinmM)tis  [>li<»li»u.'aph  of  tliH  fuiinnl  ;ii 
*        iiiji   tbe   roniain?i  <^f    (ient^ral  'rt'rnni.M*li  s!j«  r!ii;;i» 
Ffliiiiarv  21,  181)1,  is  historically  interest iiiti-     Tii.   ^     •':•: 
^HMin^  the  mnains,  pn^sino;  aromid  ilie  corner  fn»rii  «i::if»  i 
^irv»'-  .   It  wa«<  tvw)  oVlo<k  iij   the  aftunoon,  ai.^i  tin    1-    •<: 
H.iin  s:iNo  tn.-  r'st-ort  wn^  tlio   Ransom   Post,  v».  A.  f\.      *  '  * 
liiu'i;ili  not  General   Sherman's,  carried,   li()\v«'\\i.   ip-s    •  .,^ 
n»i-ut-,   'tv-.      The  vien  was  made  f>i\  a  C'rariuT  C  [ii-iU.  'aj:' 
^  o.  »;,  diaphrajrm  f — IG.      It  is  w"ll   i(M';U**d  on  tne   ,  ';•♦:     '■ 
'■.ii'ji.(   in&tantancons  view. 
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Modern   P.lethods  of   II!ur»tration. 

^Y    W.    H.    HUKBA.VK 

COI^LOTYPrJ    PlUNTTNCr   FOH    ^MATECTR    WOI.KERf>. 

S  THKSE  rand)linii  papers  Jiro  inti'ndcd  more  e^j»-i  !'>11\  fur  f 
%  iir  worker  who  d('•^ireh  to  prodinc  his  prints  ms  cxpCvliii'U.-. 
i'<*onomically  tis  possil»lc,  I  hM\e  thoi'-jiit  it  lM*-*t  tn  «ifH<i  :i»i*  :t  •n"=".'^'' 
of  collotype  or  photi)tyju  piiiilinj:  'oy  moan*-  of  a  sirs)]>h'  au'l  in  xprnsivc* 
machine,  of  FrtM.' li  origin,  called  th-  '*At^(<M  nji.-,i  ,'  and  nnr/'.>:-  •]  ic 
*  Fntiliih  Notes"  in  onr  April  nniMher.  The  method  ha>  i-oettllv  l)i'**n 
hrougrht  to  tiH-  !»•  Mention  of  En*ili>'i  v.'Tkors  l'\  Mr.  l>eon  \Varj»erkc,  and 
'•av'no;  used  one  at  intervals  for  the  last  Nca'\  I  am  prepared  to  r  vom:nrn<l 
It   M.-  suitable  to  ♦lie  needs  of  the  amateur. 

The  machine  itself  is  nothinjr  more  than  a  su;ut  w«>()den  frame  provi*'  •! 
w'Jh  suitalde  arranirements  for  stretchinti;  and  clam?)inLr  the  sh-et  of  ^^elatini/t  d 
parchment  paper  which  forms  the  [)rintintj:  snrfaiv.  This  paper  f'onv^s  in 
••/lis  and  can  be  haci  in  this  country,  as  woll  as  the  *•  AuN^'upiste,**  itself. 
Tl'i-  paper  is  out  to  size  a  few  iii(;ii<'S  !aii2:er  than  the  linished  pictuir, 
and  is  sensitized  by  immersi<m  in  a  three  per  cent    solution  of  bichnunati-  "'* 
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Our  Illustration. 

JICTURES  of  processions  are  seldom  interesting;  but  Mr.  R.  £.  M. 
Bain's  instantaneous  photograph  of  the  funeral  procession  accompany- 
ing the  remains  of  General  Tecumseh  Sherman,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
Februar}*  21,  1891,  is  historically  interesting.  The  picture  shows  the  caisson 
bearing  the  remains,  passing  around  the  corner  from  Grand  Avenue  to  Pine 
Street ;  it  was  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  light  was  weak.  Mr. 
Bain  says  the  escort  was  the  Ransom  Post,  G.  A.  R.  The  horse  following, 
though  not  General  Sherman's,  carried,  however,  his  trappings,  accoutre- 
ments, etc.  The  view  was  made  on  a  Cramer  C  plate,  with  a  Steinheii  lens 
No.  6,  diaphragm  f — 16.  It  is  well  located  on  the  plate  and  is  altogether  a 
unique  instantaneous  view. 

♦-♦-• 

Modern  Methods  of  Illustration. 

Bt  W.  H.  Bu&bank. 
COIiliOTTPB  PBINTINO  FOB  AMATBUB  WOBK1BB8. 

^  S  THESE  rambling  papers  are  intended  more  especially  for  the  ama- 
fA  teur  worker  who  desires  to  produce  his  prints  as  expeditiously  and 
6i\  economically  as  possible,  I  have  thought  it  best  to  describe  a  method 
of  collotype  or  phototype  printing  by  means  of  a  simple  and  inexpensive 
machine,  of  French  origin,  called  the  ^' Autocopiste,"  and  mentioned  in 
^^  English  Notes"  in  our  April  number.  The  method  has  recently  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  English  workers  by  Mr.  Leon  Warnerke,  and 
having  used  one  at  intervals  for  the  last  year,  I  am  prepared  to  recommend 
it  as  suitable  to  the  needs  of  the  amateur. 

The  machine  itself  is  nothing  more  than  a  stout  wooden  frame  provided 
with  suitable  arrangements  for  stretching  and  clamping  the  sheet  of  gelatinized 
parchment  paper  which  forms  the  printing  surface.  This  paper  comes  in 
rolls  and  can  be  had  in  this  country,  as  well  as  the  ^*  Autocopiste,"  itself. 
The  paper  is  cut  to  size  a  few  inches  larger  than  the  finished  picture, 
and  is  sensitized  by  immersion  in  a  three  per  cent,  solution  of  bichromate  of 
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potash,  to  which  sufficient  ammoDia  has  been  added  to  impait  a  yellow  color 
to  the  solution.  This  bath  keeps  well  if  protected  from  the  action  of  light. 
The  temperature  of  the  bath  should  be  about  60°  Fahrenheit,  and  the  length 
of  immersion  may  vary  from  five  to  ten  minutes.  The  longer  period  gives  a 
more  sensitive  film  and  is  recommended  when  dense  negatives  are  to  be 
printed  from.  The  film  is  slowly  withdrawn  over  the  edge  of  the  dish  to 
remove  the  excess  of  solution,  and  hung  up  for  a  short  time  to  drain  slightly. 
It  is  then  squeegeed  down  on  a  sheet  of  smooth  glass  well  cleaned  and 
polished  with  talc,  and  dried  in  the  dark.  The  film  is  not  sensitive  when 
wet,  so  that  the  sensitizing  may  be  done  in  white  light.  The  only  special 
precaution  needed  in  the  sensitizing  is  to  avoid  air  bells.  The  paper  will 
dry  in  six  or  eight  hours,  and  when  dry  the  sheets  are  pulled  from  the  glass 
and  kept  flat  in  a  dark  room.  They  can  be  used  at  once,  but  work  better 
when  from  two  to  four  days  old. 

The  exposure  is  made  in  an  ordinary  printing  frame,  with  a  plate  glass 
front,  and  large  enough  to  take  the  sheet,  the  negative  placed  in  the  center. 
The  exposure  under  a  negative  of  medium  density,  and  in  full  sunlight,  will 
vary  from  three  to  five  minutes,  and  should  be  prolonged  until  .the  brown 
image  shows  all  the  details.  It  is  best  to  print  in  diffused  light  and  give  a 
longer  exposure,  always  sufficient  to  show  detail  in  the  thick  parts  of  the 
negative.  The  beginner's  success  will  be  promoted  if  he  makes  use  only  of 
soft  and  harmonious  negatives.  The  printing  frame  should  not  be  opened  in 
a  strong  light  when  the  image  is  to  be  examined. 

When  the  image  is  well  printed  out,  the  tissue  and  the  negative  are 
removed  from  the  frame,  the  tissue  placed  back  down  on  the  glass  front,  its 
face  is  covered  with  a  piece  of  black  velvet,  the  back  of  the  printing  frame 
placed  in  position  and  the  tissue  exposed  to  light,  through  the  back,  for 
about  five  minutes,  or  just  long  enough  to  tint  it  slightly.  The  object  of 
this  ^^  sunning"  of  the  back  is  to  cement  the  gelatine  film  firmly  to  the  paper 
and  prevent  ^^  blistering''  during  subsequent  manipulation. 

The  next  step  is  to  dissolve  out  all  the  unaltered  bichromate  by  soaking 
the  film  for  several  hours  in  frequent  changes  of  water.  When  the  yellow 
color  is  entirely  discharged,  and  not  before,  the  tissue  is  removed  from  the 
tray,  drained,  blotted,  and  pinned  by  the  four  corners  to  a  smooth  board  and 
dried.  In  order  to  prevent  the  curling  up  of  the  tissue  as  it  dries,  it  may  be 
squeegeed  down  on  a  talced  sheet  of  glass,  but  this  method  prolongs  the  dry- 
ing and  is  not  necessary.  When  thoroughly  dry,  and  better  some  hours  after, 
the  sheet  is  placed  in  a  tray  with  a  bottom  slightly  smaller  than  itself  and 
covered  with  a  mixture  containing  seventy  parts  of  glycerine,  thirty  of  water, 
and  three  of  ammonia,  which  is  allowed  to  act  for  an  hour,  to  penetrate  the 
sheet  thoroughly.  The  tissue  is  then  removed,  the  excess  of  solution  wiped 
off  with  a  soft  ^inen  cloth,  when  it  is  stretched  on  the  frame  of  the  *'  Auto- 
copiste,"  following  the  directions  furnished  with  the  instrument. 
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An  alternative  method  of  treating  the  film,  and  one  which  I  have  worked 
successfully,  is  to  drain  it  slightly  when  taken  from  the  washing  tray,  and 
then  to  lay  it  face  up  on  a  sheet  of  glass,  squeegeeing  it  into  close  contact ; 
the  glycerine  solution  given  above  is  poured  over  the  face  of  the  film  and 
partly  drained  off.  The  glass  is  then  leveled  and  the  film  allowed  to  dry, 
being  protected  from  dust  by -covering  with  a  box  cover.  When  the  dried 
tissue  is  wanted  for  use  it  must  be  soaked  as  before.  The  object  of  this 
treatment  is  to  toughen  and  harden  the  film,  and  the  same  solution  must  be 
dabbed  on  the  tissue  whenever  the  film  seems  to  soften  during  the  printing. 

Full  directions  for  printing  accompany  the  machine,  which  comes  in  a 
neat  wooden  box,  containing  the  stretching  frame,  a  roll  of  the  paper,  inking 
rollers,  ink,  thinning  varnish,  inking  plates,  and  everything  necessary  for 
working  the  process,  except  the  printing  press,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a 
common  letter  copying  press.  Unfortunately  the  book  of  instruction  is 
written  in  French,  and  as  many  of  my  readers  may  not  be  familiar  with  that 
language,  and  may  wish  to  purchase  the  outfit,  I  give  a  free  rendering  of  the 
directions  for  inking  up  and  printing. 

The  ink  furnished  with  the  instrument  is  too  thick  for  use  and  must  be 
thinned  down  with  the  varnish  contained  in  the  collapsible  tube,  which  is 
nothing  more  than  the  middle  varnish  of  the  lithographic  printer.  For  gen- 
eral landscape  or  portrait  work  two  inks  of  differing  degrees  of  fluidity  are 
necessary,  the  thicker  for  the  first  inking  of  the  main  features  of  the  image, 
and  the  thinner  for  the  half-tones.  This  second  ink  may  well  be  a  different 
tone  from  the  first,  which  should  generally  be  a  black,  while  the  other 
approaches  more  nearly  the  photographic  warm  tone. 

The  ink  for  the  first  inking-up  is  made  by  taking  three  parts  of  stiff  litho- 
ink  and  two  parts  of  middle  varnish.  These  are  thoroughly  mixed  on  the 
inking  slab  with  a  palette  knife,  aud  then  distributed  over  the  plate  with  one 
of  the  rollers.  The  second  ink  is  made  by  adding  two  parts  of  varnish  to  one 
part  of  the  stiff  ink  and  distributing  it  on  a  second  slab.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  have  only  a  thin,  even  coating  of  ink,  and  in  order  to  make  sure  of 
this  it  is  well  to  provide  two  10  by  12  pieces  of  ground  glass,  and  use  these  for 
supplying  the  rollers  with  ink  for  the  actual  inking  up,  the  first  slabs  being  used 
only  as  feeders.  It  is  important  that  the  rollers  be  only  thinly  coated  with 
ink.  To  ink  the  image  the  roller,  covered  with  the  thick  ink,  is  passed 
slowly  over  the  parchment  in  all  directions,  using  a  fair  degree  of  pressure, 
until  the  image  is  well  inked  in  all  parts ;  continue  rolling,  but  with  a  lighter 
touch,  until  the  whites  seem  to  clear  up.  Next,  in  order  to  bring  out  the 
half-tones,  the  second  roller,  charged  with  the  thin  ink,  is  rolled  quickly  and 
lightly  over  the  image,  when,  if  all  is  right,  a  well  inked  image  will  show 
on  the  parchment.  The  printing  paper  is  now  placed  on  the  image,  above 
this  is  placed  a  sheet  of  bristol-board,  and  last,  one  or  two  sheets  of  blotting 
paper.     The  frame  is  then  placed  in  the  press  and  the  pressure  applied,  and 
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allowed  to  ^^ dwell"  for  a  second  or  two.  The  pressure  must  be  sufllcientlj 
stroDg  to  remove  all  the  ink  from  the  image. 

One  or  two  other  points  regarding  inking  up  are  worth  mentioning  in 
order  to  make  this  part  of  my  subject  as  complete  as  it  can  well  be  made  in 
writing.  The  golden  rule  in  inking  is  that  a  slow  and  heavy  motion  of  the 
roller  deposits  ink,  while  a  quick  and  light  motion  removes  it.  Again,  the 
surface  of  the  parchment  plate  will  take  stiff  ink  only  where  it  has  been 
strongly  impressed  by  light ;  that  is,  in  the  shadows.  The  rest  of  the  image 
will  take  up  a  thinner  ink.  Hence  by  using  inks  of  different  thickness,  the 
shadows  can  be  reinforced  to  any  extent  without  injuring  the  half-tones, 
which  are  brought  out  by  subsequent  rolling  with  thin  ink.  A  grained  leather 
roller,  such  as  litho-printers  use,  is  rather  better  for  the  stiff  ink  than  the  com- 
position furnished  with  the  apparatus,  but  the  beginner  will  get  on  quite  well 
with  the  latter,  for  a  time  least. 

The  first  rolling  usually  takes  considerable  time,  and  the  first  ten  or 
twelve  ^ Epulis"  will  not  be  very  satisfactory,  but  after  these  are  taken  off 
the  plate  should  be  in  good  working  order,  and  from  thirty  to  fifty  impres- 
sions can  be  taken  before  it  is  necessary  to  dampen  the  plate  with  the 
glycerine  solution,  which  is  sponged  over  the  image  with  a  soft  sponge,  all 
surface  moisture  being  taken  off  by  dabbing  with  a  soft  linen  cloth.  The 
unimpressed  portions  of  the  image,  the  sky  for  instance,  must  always  be 
sufficiently  moist  to  repel  the  ink,  but  not  damp  enough  to  cause  the  roller 
to  slip.  If  it  is  desired  to  make  prints  on  paper  larger  than  the  image  on 
the  parchment,  thin  paper  masks  must  be  provided,  with  a  central  opening  the 
size  of  the  picture.  One  of  these  is  fastened  to  one  side  or  end  of  the 
parchment  with  gummed  paper.  The  mask  is  turned  back  when  the  image 
is  inked  up,  and  laid  down  on  the  film  before  the  printing  paper  is  applied. 

Such  is  in  brief  the  description  of  a  method  of  collotype  printing,  which 
seems  to  have  much  to  recommend  it  to  amateurs,  and  by  which,  with  a 
modicum  of  skill  and  practice,  very  satisfactory  work  can  be  turned  out  at  a 
small  initial  outlay  for  the  plant.  I  have  made  the  description  as  full  and 
plain  as  possible,  but  if  any  of  iny  readers  are  tempted  to  try  the  method  and 
meet  with  diflSculties  not  ^^in  the  writing,"  I  shall  be  pleased  to  do  my  best 
to  help  them  over  the  hard  place  peraonally  or  by  letter. 


♦  ♦  # 


Clouds. 

HERE  was  a  time,  happily  long  since  passed  away,  when  a  blank  white 
sky  in  a  photograph  was  looked  upon  favorably  as  evincing  careful 
manipulation.  We  have  seen  photographs  of  this  type  in  which  the 
composition  of  the  view  was  faultless,  yet  the  sky  was  a  complete  blank 
givibg  an  effect  of  incompleteness  truly  aggravating  and  destroying  com- 
pletely all  the  harmony  of  the  picture.      A  careful  study  of  paintings,  etch- 
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iDgs,  and  other  works  of  art  reveals  the  fact  that  the  sky  has  received  quite 
as  much  attention  as  the  rest  of  the  picture  and  the  result  is  more  or  less 
pleasing.  In  making  a  negative  we  have  a  limit  placed  on  the  rendering  of 
cloud  effects  by  the  very  nature  of  the  light  itself.  The  eye  in  looking  at  a 
landscape  is  not  affected  by  the  actinic  power  but  by  the  luminosity,  conse- 
quently we  see  the  form,  light,  shade,  and  color  in  their  true  relation  to  each 
other.  With  the  sensitive  plate,  however,  all  this  is  changed  ;  here  the  effect 
is  produced  by  the  actinic  rays  only,  or,  as  we  may  express  it,  the  eye  sees  the 
usual  and  the  plate  the  actinic  rays.  Let  us  see  how  this  acts.  The  vast 
volume  of  light  from  the  sky  is  full  of  actinic  power  and  impresses  itself 
most  powerfully  on  the  sensitive  dim  which,  on  development,  shows  great 
intensity  in  that  portion,  so  that  in  a  print  it  would  be  rendered  by  a  compar- 
atively white  space.  In  fact  the  darkest  part  of  a  cloud  will  reflect  more 
actinic  light  than  the  brightest  part  of  the  landscape,  while  its  value  may  be 
no  greater  or  even  as  great. 

This  has  long  been  recognized  and  various  methods  have  been  devised  to 
cut  off  the  superfluous  light  from  the  sky ;  among  these  using  a  sky  shade  in 
front  of  the  lens  or  having  stops  made  with  openings  placed  diagonally  in 
the  lens  mount  so  as  to  present  a  full  opening  to  the  foreground  and  gradually 
cutting  off  the  light  from  the  sky.  Both  of  these  appliances  work  well  in 
special  cases  but  do  not  completely  fill  all  requirements.  So-called  instan- 
taneous exposures  will,  when  clouds  are  well  marked  and  the  view  brilliantly 
illuminated,  produce  good  and  true  effects,  but  such  are  not  always  possible 
except  in  seascapes ;  hence  we  must  look  for  some  other  method  whereby  we 
can  introduce  pleasing  and  natural  cloud  effects  in  our  pictures.  This  can 
only  be  done  satisfactorily  by  double  printing.  Of  course  it  may  be  claimed 
that  a  constantly  recurring  cloud  effect  is  monotonous,  and  to  avoid  this  it  is 
essential  to  have  a  large  assortment  of  cloud  negatives  from  which  selections 
can  be  made  best  suited  to  the  view.  To  make  variety  it  is  sometimes 
desirable  to  simply  shade  the  sky  in  printing  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  the 
highest  light  at  the  horizon  and  gradually  darkening  towards  the  zenith. 
This  in  a  view  having  a  long  stretch  of  distance  heightens  the  atmospheric 
effect  and  helps  the  perspective. 

Cloud  negatives  are  best  made  on  orthochromatic  plates,  through  a  color 
screen ;  since  the  white  clouds  on  the  blue  ground  will  be  rendered  in  their 
true  values.  In  making  such  negatives  it  is  inadvisable  to  select  very  pro- 
nounced effects,  but  rather  quiet  and  harmonious  arrangements.  Especial 
care  should  be  taken  iu  the  lighting,  observmg  in  each  case  the  position  of 
the  sun  and  only  making  such  as  are  lighted  in  a  way  to  be  useful  when 
printed  in  a  landscape,  for  it  is  an  inexorable  rule  that  the  cloud  and  land- 
scape must  be  lighted  from  the  same  direction.  Ordinarily  two  or  three 
cloud  negatives  illuminated  from  each  of  the  following  five  points  will  be 
found  amply  suflScient  for  ordinary  work.      These  points  are  from  the  right, 
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the  left,  directly  behind  the  observer,  overhead,  and  directly  facing  the  son. 
Do  not,  however,  limit  the  stock  to  these,  but  never  lose  an  opportunity  for 
securing  a  good  cloud  efifect ;  the  more  the  better.  Probably  the  best  plan 
is  to  make  two  negatives  of  a  view  when  the  cloud  effects  are  particularly 
fine ;  one  exposed  for  the  landscape  and  the  other  for  the  clouds.  By  care- 
ful printing  the  most  exquisite  effects  are  produced  and  true  to  nature.  Mr. 
H.  P.  Robinson  was  an  early  advocate  of  this  method  and  a  study  of  his 
work  shows  how  successfully  he  has  carried  it  out.  It  may  be  urged  that 
this  is  an  expensive  and  bothersome  method,  but  we  say  in  answer :  far  better 
make  six  good  pictures  from  twelve  plates  than  twelve  pictures  of  doubtful 
merit. 

It  is  the  haste  and  want  of  deliberation  that  militates  against  successful 
work.  Time,  care,  and  study  spent  on  a  picture  will  tell  powerfully  in  the 
end.  One  word  on  the  depth  to  which  clouds  should  be  printed.  To  us  the 
most  pleasing  effect  is  produced  when  the  deepest  shadows  of  the  clouds  are 
distinctly  visible  and  the  outlines  just  discernible,  this  gives  more  of  a  sug- 
gestion and  is,  we  think,  truer  to  nature.  In  looking  at  a  sun-lit  landscape 
with  clouds  the  eye  does  not  at  once  take  cognizance  of  the  clouds  but  rather 
the  landscape,  thus  subordinating  the  clouds  to  the  general  effect.  In  fact 
making  them  an  accessory.  Hence,  in  a  photograph  the  printed-in  sky 
should  produce  the  same  effect  on  the  beholder,  that  is  the  view  claiming  first 
attention  and  the  clouds  next.  Where  clouds  are  printed  deeply  this  effect  is 
just  reversed  and  is  unnatural.  The  exception  to  this  is  in  the  case  of 
sunset  effects ;  here  the  sky  is  the  important  subject  and  the  landscape  must 
be  scondary. — C.  R.  Pancoast  in  the  OonnectictU  Ouardsman. 


♦ » » 


Photography  as  a  Profession  for  Women, 

Bt  MI88  Gathbbivb  Wbbd  Babnm. 
[Read  before  the  Woman's  iDdaatrial  Union,  Syracuse,  N.  T.,  March  SO,  1891.} 

Y  TALK  to-night  will  be  a  very  plain,  practical  one,  and  I  will  try 
to  set  clearly  before  you  the  advantages  of  this  work  as  a  means  of 
wage  earning.  No  profession  can  be  thoroughly  learned  without 
labor,  and  it  is  growing  more  and  more  necessary  to  do  a  thing  well  to  win 
recognition  in  the  close  struggle  and  competition  of  our  busy  life  of  to-day. 
People  demand  the  worth  of  their  money  more  than  they  ever  did,  and  those 
who  furnish  poor  work  never  will  win  lasting  success. 

In  Wilson's  '*  Photographic  Mosaics"  for  1891,  I  strongly  advocated 
women  taking  up  this  work  as  a  business,  for  it  seems  specially  adapted  to 
those  who  are  willing  to  undergo  the  needful  training. 

I  am,  of  course,  an  amateur,  that  is  to  say  one  who  does  not  pursue 
photography  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  but  I  have  tried  to  study  as  if  this 
work  was  to  be  my  regular  profession.     ^^  Whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all  is 
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worth  doing  well/'  was  told  me  often  when  a  child,  and  it  is  specially  good 
that  women  should  remember  it,  for  they  are  not  usually  taught,  as  men  are, 
to  work  systematically  and  thoroughly.  Men  have  so  long  held  the  most 
advantageous  place  in  the  various  professions,  simply  because  they  are 
expected  to  make  a  business  and  not  a  pastime  of  what  they  undertake. 
Their  success  is  not  caused  by  the  size  of  the  masculine  brain  or  the  amount 
of  gray  matter  in  it,  but  is  largely  the  result  of  their  training,  and  if  women 
will  go  through  the  same  hard  work,  not  expecting  any  royal  road  to 
learning  because  they  are  women,  and  fitting  themselves  to  stand  the  same 
tests  as  their  brothers,  they  will  deserve  and  win  the  same  rewards.  It  is  not 
by  saying  that  women  ought  to  have  admission  to  any  trade  or  profession, 
that  its  doors  will  open  to  her,  but  by  her  quietly  and  steadily  proving 
her  ability  to  do  the  work  well.  Once  show  you  can  do  anything  well, 
ignoring  the  question  of  sex  by  never  obtruding  it,  but  at  the  same  time 
always  respect  your  womanhood,  while  you  firmly  hold  every  advantage 
gained,  and  the  respect  of  men,  whose  respect  is  worth  having,  will  be 
yours.  Women  must  learn,  however,  to  take  as  sharp  criticism  as  men  have 
to  do.  They  have  no  right  to  special  consideration  beyond  the  courtesy  due 
from  every  man  to  every  woman,  but  it  should  not  be,  on  their  paii;,  all 
take  and  no  give.  I  believe  that  every  woman,  like  every  man,  in  this 
country,  should  have  some  means  of  earning  a  living  if  obliged  to  do  so. 

Photography  to  me,  while  a  source  of  great  pleasure,  has  been  no  mere 
pastime,  and,  on  any  one  who  takes  it  up  as  a  business,  I  would  urge 
practical  study  of  every  part  of  the  work  from  the  beginning,  although 
much  of  it  you  many  never  practice  afterwards,  but  you  will  understand  how 
to  direct  others,  as  you  never  could  by  merely  reading  or  being  told. 

The  camera,  as  used  in  the  ordinary  studio,  is  familiar  to  almost  every 
one,  but  few  understand  the  ofiSce  of  the  lens,  and  it  should  be  the  first 
thing  studied.  Almost  always,  the  exclamation  uttered  by  those  who  see 
an  image  on  the  ground-glass  of  the  camera  for  the  first  time  is,  '^  Why,  it 
is  upside  down  !  "  The  explanation  is  simple.  The  eye  is,  in  fact,  a  lens, 
differing  from  it,  however,  in  one  important  particular.  The  image  formed 
on  the  human  retina  falls  on  living  nerves,  not  a  fiat,  lifeless  surface,  and 
they  correct  what  would  otherwise  be  a  reversed  image.  The  lens  has  no 
such  power,  but  it  can  collect  the  rays  of  light  so  as  to  receive  on  the 
sensitive  plate  (which  replaces  the  ground-glass  when  all  is  ready  for  the 
picture)  the  reversed  image  which  we,  therefore,  call  a  negative,  but  it 
would  require  a  diagram  to  explain  why  the  upside  down  becomes  right  side 
up.  We  get  a  positive,  or  in  other  words  a  finished  picture,  by  placing 
sensitized  paper  or  other  substance  back  of  the  negative,  and  using  day-light 
or  artificial  light  to  print  through  the  latter. 

Without  going  into  details,  fascinating  as  they  are,  I  will  only  give  those 
necessary  to  make  my  meaning  clear,  and  then  show  you  some  examples  of 
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women's  work,  by  means  of  lantern-slides.  Both  negatives  and  slides  in 
each  ease  were  made  by  women-members  of  the  Society  of  Amateur  Pho- 
tographers of  New  York.  Few  professionals  attempt  these  unless  they 
make  it  a  special  business.  Portrait  operators  have  no  time  for  the  work, 
which  is  a  branch  in  itself,  requiring  much  care  and  judgment,  besides 
artistic  taste,  and  is  entirely  different  from  ordinary  studio  work.  I  advise 
all  women  who  take  up  photography  as  a  profession,  to  decide  first,  what 
special  branch  they  will  follow,  and  not  try  to  cover  the  whole  field.  The 
latter  course  is  very  expensive. 

With  portrait  work,  if  the  studio  is  large,  only  one  lens  is  needed,  but 
that  should  be  as  fine  as  can  be  afforded.  Economize  wherever  else  you  must, 
but  you  can  do  nothing  if  your  lens  is  poor.  In  a  short  studio,  you  may 
need  two  or  three  to  make  up  for  lack  of  space.  You  can  go  to  almost  any 
lengths  as  regards  expense  in  the  matter  of  accessories,  backgrouuds,  etc. 
In  making  interiors,  it  is  well  to  have  a  large  and  a  small  wide-angle  lens. 
Women  who  go  into  portrait  work  will  learn  a  great  deal  of  human  nature, 
and  find  themselves  daily  called  upon  to  exercise  more  than  Job's  patience. 
He  was  only  obliged  to  endure,  and  could  at  least  give  vent  to  his  feelings, 
while  the  photographic  operator  is  forced  to  appear  the  soul  of  amiability, 
and,  like  the  sun,  smile  on  all  alike.  Even  as  an  amateur,  I  have  learned 
to  feel  for  the  professional,  and  can  admire  his  patience  when  called  upon  to 
do  the  most  absurd  and  unreasonable  things  at  the  sitter's  pleasure.  He 
must,  if  the  sitter  desire  an  almost  immediate  delivery  of  the  finished  print 
(which  he  generally  does),  bid  the  sunshine  hold  back  clouds  and  rain,  must 
correct  with  lightning  touch  all  physical  blemishes  which  unkind  Nature 
has  caused,  and,  in  short,  remedy  each  and  every  error  which  prevents  the 
portrait  being  satisfactory.  In  this  matter  we  women  are  supposed  to 
be  more  particular  than  men,  but  I  can  testify  that  the  facts  do  not  bear 
out  the  supposition.  People,  generally,  do  not  wish  for  an  exact  photo- 
graph, they  want,  not  only  to  appear  at  their  best,  but  often  at  some  one 
else's  best,  as  shown  them  in  the  gallery  album,  and  insist  on  positions  and 
costumes  the  skilled  operator  knows  will  not  suit  them  when  all  is  done. 

In  a  professional  gallery  the  man  who  poses  sitters,  generally  develops 
the  negatives,  while  the  retouching  is  given  to  a  second  one,  the  printing  and 
toning  to  a  third,  and  the  mounting  and  burnishing  to  a  fourth.  The 
amateur  is  expected  to  do  all  this  himself.  Retouching  is  very  hard  on  the 
eyes,  and  should  not  be  done  by  whoever  does  the  posing  and  developing. 
In  a  studio  everything  must  be  reduced  to  a  system.  The  public  is  generally 
satisfied  if  a  photographer  works  on  in  a  sort  of  a  tread-mill  as  regards 
poses,  etc.,  but  there  are  sometimes  sudden  attacks  which  sweep  over  a 
community  and  render  a  certain  pose  or  mode  of  printing  fashionable.  Then 
the  professional  who  watches  the  great  sea  of  public  opinion,  and  comes  in 
on  the  top  wave,  reaps  a  harvest,  but  the  fashion  often  proves  fleeting  and 
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is  swept  aside  by  something  else.  Few  sitters  appreciate  the  care  and 
thought  and  nervous  strain  requisite  for  a  photographer  to  carry  out  a 
cherished  ideal,  and  continue  to  think  of  picture  making  as  only  a  magic 
trick,  and  not  a  genuine  art  worthy  of  years  of  study,  as  with  painting, 
sculpture,  or  music. 

I  am  now  in  communication  with  a  3'oung  woman  who  has  adopted  this 
profession,  and  is  succeeding  because  she  is  willing  and  anxious  to  learn. 
Besides  carrying  on  her  studio,  she  is  taking  regular  instruction  in  one  of  the 
Chautauqua  corresponding  classes.  She  makes  a  specialty  of  women  and 
children.  The  work  is  infinitely  more  refined  and  womanly  than  much  which 
is  eagerly  sought  after  by  women,  and  those  who  are  determined  to' learn 
can,  to  a  great  extent,  make  their  own  future.  No  matter  how  many  times 
you  fail,  keep  at  it,  and  you  will  succeed,  providing  you  search  every  time 
for  the  reasons  of  failure,  and  do  not  let  such  occur  again.  In  studying  the 
development  of  negatives,  a  woman  must  learn  to  ignore  the  question  of  per- 
sonal daintiness.  Chemicals  will  stain,  glass  will  cut,  and  rubber  gloves  are  a 
nuisance  only  to  be  endured  when  the  solutions  are  positively  dangerous,  as 
in  sensitizing  the  tissue  for  carbon  printing,  when  bichromate  of  potash  is 
used.  I  would  strongly  advise  starting  with  a  course  of  elementary  chem- 
istry and  practical  experiments,  and  this  part  of  the  work,  to  me,  is  one  of 
its  most  fascinatiug  branches.  Then  one  should  understand  the  theory  of 
light,  its  action  and  management,  but  much  of  this  can  be  learned  only 
through  experience,  and,  as  in  posing  sitters,  this  needs  to  be  supported  and 
inspired  by  keeu  artistic  insight,  which  can  be  trained  almost  beyond  belief, 
so  that  posing  becomes  largely  a  matter  of  instinct.  Think,  all  the  time, 
where  improvement  is  possible  in  your  instruments  or  manner  of  work,  read 
constantly,  and  at  first  only  simple  manuals  of  instruction,  experiment  for 
yourself,  and,  being  always  ready  to  learn,  do  not  let  yourself  be  blown 
towards  all  points  of  the  compass,  like  a  weather-vane,  by  every  wind  of 
what  seems  to  be  information. 

There  is  so  much  really  to  learn  that  one  cannot  afford  to  waste  time. 
Photography  is  work  in  which  one  must  keep  informed  as  to  the  various 
discoveries  being  constantly  made.  Learning  how  to  manage  a  camera,  to 
focus,  to  develop  a  negative,  and  make  an  ordinary  albumen  print,  is  by  no 
means  all  there  is  to  photography.  One's  inventive  faculty  is  stimulated  by 
it  in  mechanics,  chemistry,  optics,  and  in  art  you  learn  to  see  what  was 
once  unobserved,  and  it  is  a  good  plan  to  mentally  pose  people  in  the 
street,  in  company,  and  .at  home,  besides  in  the  studio.  Get  in  your 
pictures  that  quality  which  is  called  atmosphere,  making  your  figures  and 
heads  appear  to  stand  out  from  the  background.  Do  not  put  your  sitters 
very  near  the  latter,  and  study  every  day  the  effect  of  different  colors, 
draperies,  materials  for  costumes,  what  will  photograph  well  or  ill,  and  do 
so  under  widely  differing  conditions  of   light.      Remember,  too,  that  the 
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seasons  have  an  influence  on  your  work,  the  strength  or  actinic  i)ower  of 
light  varies  with  them,  and  while  the  idea  is  pretty  well  exploded  that 
absolute  sunlight  is  requisite  for  portrait  work,  it  is  not  usually  known  that 
the  softest  and  most  evenly-lit  portraits  can  be  taken  during  a  rain  or  when 
snow  has  fallen.  In  the  latter  case,  a  short  exposure  must  be  given.  The 
ordinary  portrait  plate-holder  holds  but  one  plate,  and  I  prefer,  when  making 
a  specially  important  picture,  to  use  my  ordinary  view  camera,  but  without 
the  tripod  for  which  the  portrait  lens  is  too  heavy,  and  fastening  it  on  a 
rising  and  falling  stand,  as  it  carries  a  double  holder  and  I  can  thus  have 
several  plates  in  readiness.  This  often  saves  a  good  picture  as  the  sitter  has 
no  time  to  get  tired  or  you  grow  nervous,  changing  plates. 

Camera  work  is  hard  work,  but,  to  use  a  current  Americanism,  ^^  it  pays," 
and  any  woman  who  makes  it  a  profession,  must  put  herself  into  it,  and  her 
very  best  self  at  that.  Emerson  says,  you  will  never  bring  back  more  from 
a  journey,  than  you  take  away,  and  Joubert  says,  "  You  will  find  poetry 
nowhere,  unless  you  bring  it  with  you."  So,  in  photography,  you  will  get 
back  all  that  you  put  into  it  of  mental  study,  care  and  thought,  bat  it  will 
not  give  something  for  nothing. 

_^^^      

ENGLISH    NOTES. 

By  Thomas  Bolas. 

The  Camera  Club  Conference, — The  difficulty  in  most  photographic 
conferences  and  conventions  is  the  absence  of  any  special  question  or  matter 
for  discussion,  so  ordinarily  the  management  has  to  resorts  to  the  expedient 
of  gathering  together  any  papers  or  communications  which  can  be  obtained, 
so  that  a  so-called  photographic  conference  becomes  practically  several 
ordinary  meetings  of  a  photographic  society  crowded  into  one  long  sitting. 
Thus  on  the  second  day  of  the  two-days'  conference,  which  was  a  sort  of 
kernel  in  a  week  of  exhibitioning  and  general  festivity  at  the  camera  club, 
five  papers  were  read,  any  one  of  which  would,  with  its  discussion,  have 
formed  full  subject  matter  for  an  ordinary  meeting  of  a  photographic  society. 
At  an  ordinary  meeting  the  whole  of  the  audience  may  be  assumed  to  take  some 
special  interest  in  the  announced  subject,  and  to  have  come  in  order  to  hear 
about  it ;  but  when  five  subjects  are  to  be  brought  up,  many  will  have  come 
from  special  interest  in  one  paper  only,  and  will  take  quite  a  secondary  in  the 
others.  This  was  painfully  apparent  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  when  five 
excellent  papers  were  almost  wasted  because  crowded  into  one  long  meeting. 
The  tension  may  be  judged  of  when  it  is  mentioned  that,  on  the  secretary 
constructing  a  complex  and  superfluous  sentence  in  order  to  bring  in  and 
emphasize  a  word  having  a  sound-resemblance  to  the  name  of  one  of  the 
readers,  there  was  a  general  wave  of  relief,  although  in  ordinary  cases  a 
cultured  English  audience  looks  upon  such  a  proceeding  either  as  a  personal 
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rudeness  or  a  grammatical  barbarism,  only  fit  for  the  frequenters  of  a 
barber's  saloon  or  a  sporting  club.  The  most  important  paper,  that  of 
Professor  Minchin,  on  *' Photo-P^lectricity,**  was  practically  lost  on  the 
audience,  as  it  came  after  three  others,  and  had  to  be  much  shortened,  the 
details  being  so  far  omitted  as  to  make  it  scarcely  intelligible  to  those  who 
had  not  specially  studied  the  matter,  while  those  who  were  specially  inter- 
ested scarcely  gained  anything  because  no  reasonable  time  could  be  allowed 
for  discussion  or  elucidation.  The  Professor,  after  summarizing  the  work  of 
Becquerel  and  others,  in  devising  cells  which  yield  a  current  on  exposure  to 
light,  described  his  own  photo-electric  battery,  consisting  of  two  tin  plates, 
one  etched  or  corroded,  immersed  in  methyl  alcohol.  He  explained  how  the 
current,  given  by  a  cell  of  this  kind  when  exposed  to  light,  can  act  on  an 
emulsion  plate  (silver  coated  with  Liverpool  Emulsion)  producing  an  effect 
analogous  to  that  of  light.  The  current  can  also,  if  relaid  in  a  way  he 
explained,  by  a  double  relay  system,  control  an  electric  lamp,  electric  bell, 
or  other  apparatus,  worked  by  a  current,  so  that  one  might  set  a  burglar 
alarm  to  become  active  when  that  personage  brings  up  even  the  feeble  light 
he  is  accustomed  to  work  by.  Professor  Minchin  also  called  attention  to  a 
momentary  reverse  current,  arising  when  the  liquid  in  a  photo  cell  contains 
eosine,  and  this  he  attributed  to  the  fluorescent  property  of  cosine.  Another 
point  was  the  influence  of  ultra  violet  light  in  discharging  negative  electricity, 
and  in  connection  with  this,  Captain  Abney,  who  occupied  the  chair,  sug- 
gested that  recent  results  might  make  it  worth  while  to  very  carefully  repeat 
the  experiments  of  Mrs.  Somerville  on  the  magnetizing  action  of  the  violet 
ravs. 

Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson  and  the  Proposed  Photographic  Institute, — Mr. 
Robinson  has  made  a  bold  attempt  to  capture  the  Photographic  Society,  and 
presumably  through  it  the  proposed  Photographic  Institute,  for  those  who 
consider  photography  more  on  the  side  of  picture  making  than  on  the 
scientific  or  technical  side,  and  if  photography  were  nothing  more  than  a 
pictorial  art,  all  he  says  in  his  article  {Photographic  News^  April  3d)  would 
tell  with  full  force.  Mr.  Robinson  very  properly  and  usefully  protests 
against  the  spirit  in  which  the  last  report  of  the  Photographic  Society  was 
presented  to  the  annual  meeting,  a  report  which,  as  Mr.  Robinson  says, 
'^  Graciously  patronizing  the  art  of  photography,  said  *  although  the  meetings 
of  this  society  should  be  devoted  to  the  scientific  rather  than  the  artistic  side 
of  the  subject,  an  occasional  paper  on  practical  picture  making  would  be 
welcomed.* "  The  absurdity  of  this  was  so  manifest  that  the  meeting  modi- 
fied it,  although  they  did  not  quite  reverse  it  in  the  spirit  advocated  by  Mr. 
Robinson,  who  would  rather  see  it  read:  ^^  Although  the  meeting  of  this 
society  should  be  devoted  to  the  artistic  and  practical  side  of  our  subject, 
the  council  wish  to  state  that  papers  on  the  theoretical  and  scientific  aspects 
of  photography  would  occasionally  be  welcome  on  technical  evening.'*    Mr. 
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Robinson's  article  will  be  undoubtedly  useful  in  calling  attention  to  the  desira- 
bility of  considering  photography  more  largely  in  relation  to  *'*'  the  principal 
visible  use,"  viz.,  portraiture.  Picture  making,  in  one  way  or  another,  is 
undoubtedly  the  chief  use  now  made  of  photography,  and  probably  all  sides 
will  concede  that  the  work  of  a  photographic  society  is  mainly  to  consider  it 
in  relation  to  this  end.  Mr.  Robinson's  principal  will  generally  be  admitted, 
but  the  next  question  to  arise  is  the  kind  of  discussion  or  investigation  which 
will  lead  most  clearly  to  this  end ;  whether  it  will  not  often  be  better  to 
discuss  and  investigate  the  so-called  technical  matters,  than  esthetic  or 
emotional  principles.  In  the  former  case  it  is  practicable  to  discover  and 
use  a  nomenclature  which  conveys  similar  ideas  to  all ;  in  the  latter  we  have 
not  yet  reached  that  point.  The  consequence  is  that  in  the  extensive 
discussion  of  artistic  and  emotional  principles  it  has  generally  been  found 
impracticable  at  the  meetings  of  societies,  and  as  a  matter  artists  do  not 
have  discussion  societies  to  any  considerable  extent.  Even  if  Mr.  Robinson 
succeeds  in  his  attempt  to  capture  the  new  institute  for  those  interested 
mainly  on  the  esthetic  side,  the  difficulties  inherent  to  the  discussion  of  such 
matters  would  probably  cause  the  society  to  slowly  and  surely  drift  back  to 
subjects  which  have  the  same  relation  to  photography  as — to  use  Mr.  Rob- 
inson's own  simile — ''  type  founding  and  paper  making  have  to  printing." 
If  any  way  out  of  this  difficulty  could  he  found,  probably  those  interested 
in  '^  scientific "  matters  would  be  as  much  gratified  as  Mr.  Robinson  and 
those  specially  aflfecting  the-  *'  artistic'*  side. 

A  Nexo  Sensitive  Iron  Compound, — An  iron  compound  which  will  give 
a  latent  image  by  an  exposure  of  about  one  second  to  a  gas  dame,  requires 
development  in  ferrous  oxalate,  and  then  fixation  in  hypo  to  prevent  further 
darkening  in  the  light,  would  be  looked  upon  as  a  myth  unless  put  forward 
on  the  highest  authority.  We  have  it,  however,  on  no  less  testimony  than 
that  of  Professor  Meldola,  that  such  a  compound  has  been  discovered  and 
made  the  subject  of  a  patent  not  yet  completed.  The  announcement  was 
made  on  March  16th  at  a  lecture  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  but  no  particulars 
were  given. 

The  Testing  of  Photographic  Lenses  at  Keiv  ObservaJtory. — ^The  authori- 
ties of  Kew  Observatory,  where  chronometers  and  thermometers  have  long 
been  tested,  have  now  made  arrangements  by  which  a  photographic  objective 
can  be  tested  and  a  certificate  will  be  given  at  a  small  charge.  The  tests 
cover  equivalent  focus,  aperture  (efifective)  with  each  stop  on  terms  of  the 
focal  length,  angle  included  and  size  of  plate,  number  of  reflecting  surfaces, 
chemical  and  visual  focus,  workmanship  of  surfaces,  flare  spot,  quality  of 
glass,  defining  power,  astigmatism,  and  relative  illumination  in  different 
parts  of  the  field. 
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Art  in  Photography. 

Bt  Miss  Gathbrinb  Wbbd  Barnes. 
[Read  before  the  Social  Art  Club  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  April  3, 1801.] 

EFORE  showing  the  slides  this  evening,  I  wish  to  say  something  about 
the  intimate  relation  art  bears  to  photography.  It  is  always  difficult 
to  unlearn,  to  remove  one  mental  impression  in  order  to  replace  it^y 
another,  and,  photography  has,  until  lately,  been  considered  merely  as 
machine  work,  and  as  having  but  the  one  merit  of  absolute  correctness.  If 
this  were  entirely  true,'  the  question  of  art  could  not  enter  into  it  so  largely, 
as  is  the  case,  for  it  would  then  really  be  only  machine  work.  The  lens,  to 
a  certain  extent,  exaggerates,  and  a  wide-angle  one  is  apt  to  distort  towards 
the  edges  of  the  plate.  These  qualities  can  be  largely  controlled  in  using  a 
fine  lens,  and  can  often  be  advantageously  utilized  in  securing  striking 
effects.  The  artist,  in  photography,  must  use  his  lens  as  a  painter  does  his 
brush,  and  become  thoroughly  conversant  with  its  capabilities  and  limits, 
and  he  must  also  understand  the  speed  of  his  plates,  besides  being  a  good 
chemist.  Portraiture  was  once  thought  unworthy  of  being  dignified  into  an 
art,  although  an  idealized  likeness  was  really  what  was  desired,  and  is  still. 
In  a  paper  read  before  the  photographic  section  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute, 
last  December,  I  tried  to  show  some  of  my  ideals  in  this  work.  (See 
American  Amateur  Photographer,  February,  1891.)  It  is  possible  from 
the  very  first  instant  of  focusing  on  a  picture,  to  mounting  the  finished  print, 
to  use  the  highest  degree  of  artistic  taste  and  care.  When  selecting  a  point 
of  view  for  a  landscape  picture,  one  camerist  will  choose  with  infinitely  more 
judgment  than  another,  and  this  is  a  vastly  harder  task  when  an  interior  is 
to  be  taken.  The  modem  house  is  not  always  built  with  a  view  to  having 
plenty  of  light,  and  on  the  proper  distribution  of  this  largely  depends  the 
beauty  of  an  interior.  It  will  often  test  your  inventive  faculties  to  their 
utmost  to  overcome  inevitable  difficulties  and,  even  with  long  experience,  it 
is  necessary  to  often  experiment.  Yet  it  is  so  satisfactory  to  conquer 
obstacles  and  force  a  good  picture  to  reward  your  efforts,  that  I  wonder 
more  camerists  do  not  take  up  this  branch  of  work.  It  is  a  keen  pleasure  to 
attempt  certain  pictures,  simply  because  they  are  difficult.  Easy  work  has 
no  attraction  for  me,  and  yet,  like  the  Quaker,  who  believed  so  firmly  in 
peace  that  he  was  willing  to  fight  for  it,  I  believe  in  simplifying  my  work  so 
as  to  accomplish  most  easil}'  all  the  results  it  can  possibly  yield. 

In  developing  a  negative,  one  needs  the  most  discriminating  judgment  as 
to  solutions,  their  strength,  proportion,  and  use.  One  worker  will  succeed 
where  another  utterly  fails,  because  the  former  has  a  more  perfectly  devel- 
oped conscience  and  recognizes  the  need  of  a  secure  foundation  for  the  most 
artistic  structure,  reminding  us  of  Longfellow's  words : 

"  In  the  elder  days  of  art  Each  minute  and  unseen  part, 

BoilderB  wronght  with  greatest  oare,      For  the  goda  see  everywhere." 
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A  still  wider  field  opens  before  the  camera  artist  when  he  comes  to 
printing  from  his  negative.  Nearly  every  week  sees  a  new  printing  process, 
all  tending  more  and  more  to  artistic  reproduction.  The  most  familiar  to 
every  one  is  technically  known  as  albumen  print,  the  ordinary  photograph, 
but  in  very  many  cases  this  cannot  compare  in  beauty  of  effect  with  plati- 
notypes,  bromides,  carbons,  and  plain  prints,  produced  by  mechanical  means 
but  permeated  with  the  artist's  deepest  inspiration. 

The  very  simplest  method  of  printing  is  a  blue  print,  or  ferro-prnssiate 
process,  which  requires  after  printing  no  treatment  whatever,  but  washing  in 
plain  water.  Wonderful  effects  can  also  be  gained  by  judicious  management 
of  bromide  paper.  Platinotypes  require  very  careful  manipulation,  but  then 
yield  exquisitely  soft  and  clear  half  tones,  and  carbon  paper  is  most  beautiful 
of  all  but  most  difficult  to  use.  The  gelatine  tissue  must  be  made  sensitive  to 
light  by  immersing  it  in  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash,  an  extremely 
dangerous  poison,  but  the  tissue  coming  in  several  colors,  and  it  being  possible 
to  secure  still  more  varied  effects  by  deep  or  light  printing,  makes  the  process 
very  valuable  and  resemble  what  is  known  as  photogravures.  Platinums  and 
bromides  can  be  made  to  closely  resemble  engravings  and  etchings. 

I  want  to  say  also  that  every  separate  print  requires  special  attention, 
and  it  by  no  means  follows  that  because  one  is  good  the  next  will  be  so, 
unless  just  as  much  care  is  given  to  it.  Many  elements  come  in  for  consid- 
eration. You  must  constantly  alter  your  methods  of  work  and,  like 
Napoleon,  be  ready  to  change  your  plan  of  battle  at  a  moment's  notice. 
To  illustrate  this  fact  let  me  state  that  in  making  the  slides  to  be  used 
to-night,  I  was  obliged  to  vary  the  time  of  exposure  in  different  cases  from 
five  seconds  to  six  minutes.  .Taste  can  be  exercised  also  in  selecting  a 
mount  for  the  finished  print,  and  the  increasing  tendency  now  is  towards 
unburnished  pictures  without  gloss.  Plain  prints  are  made  by  taking  What- 
man's drawing  paper,  or  other  suitable  material,  and  sensitizing  it  with 
nitrate  of  silver.  The  printed  image  can  be  toned  in  a  variety  of  tints  by 
using  certain  different  chemicals,  and  a  practical  knowledge  of  chemistry 
gives  one  almost  infinite  latitude  in  devising  a  constant  varietj'.  But  it  is 
possible  to  best  show  the  close  relation  of  art  to  photography  by  considering 
studio  work.  Here  the  camerist  can  practically  control  the  situation,  and 
the  most  careful  artistic  training  and  broadest  mental  culture  can  be 
effectively  utilized.  The  better  one's  training  has  been  in  this  respect,  the 
finer  will  be  the  photographs  made,  while  a  generous  cultured  literary  taste 
will  suggest  manifold  ideas  for  realization.  Stories  and  poems  can  thus  be 
illustrated  better  in  many  cases  than  by  the  brush  or  pencil.  I  am  greatly 
indebted  to  previous  art  training  in  painters'  studios  and  to  some  experience 
in  dramatic  clubs,  and  believe  that  much  can  be  gained  as  to  posing  sitters 
by  a  careful  study  of  natural,  dramatic,  but  not  theatrical  effect,  avoiding 
anything  which  suggests  the  unreality  of  the  stage. 
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I  will  quote  here,  from  one  or  two  of  my  editorials  on  this  subject,  in 
the  American  Amateur  Photographer.  (See  American  Amateur  Pho- 
tographer for  July,  1890.) 

The  slides  shown  to-night  are  by  Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Slade,  Mrs.  Augusta 
F.  Arnold*  and  myself,  slides  and  negatives  being  original  work.  There  is 
no  camera  society  distinctively  composed  of  women  but  the  New  York 
Camera  Club  and  the  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers  of  New  York,  to 
the  latter  of  which  we  belong.  Both  admits  them  to  full  club  privileges, 
including  hard  work,  plenty  of  criticism,  voting,  and  paying  the  regular 
dues. 

Making  lantern  slides  is  a  branch  by  itself,  and  but  few  women  undertake 
it,  though  it  is  by  no  means  the  least  fascinating  part  of  camera  work. 
Artistic  taste  is  best  shown  in  it  by  careful  proportion  of  the  picture  on  the 
slide  to  the  size  it  will  appear  on  the  screen,  the  selection  of  the  mat  used  (a 
very  important  point) ,  the  choice  of  tint,  and  how  much  of  the  picture  can 
often  be  cut  off  with  advantage.  I  make  slides  only  by  what  is  called  reduc- 
tion from  larger  negatives  than  the  regular  slide  size,  three  and  a  quarter  by 
four  inches,  and  have  my  mats  cut  from  my  own  designs.  Many  slides  are 
made  by  simple  contact,  as  in  ordinary  printing. 

I  have  only  indicated  a  few  of  the  attractive  features  of  this  work,  but 
wish  earnestly  that  other  women  might  gain  the  positive  benefit  photography 
has  been  to  me,  in  lightening  responsible  duties  and  as  a  good  mental  and 
moral  tonic. 

I  thank  you  all  for  listening  so  patiently,  and  especially  thank  those  who 
have  shown  me  the  graceful  courtesy  and  kind  consideration  implied  in  this 
evening's  entertainment. 


JL    S^  Ha 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT. 


Bind  Your  Magazine, — We  believe  that  the  yearly  volumes  of  the  Ameri- 
can Amateur  Photographer  have  a  permanent  value  and  well  deserve 
binding.  In  order  to  diminish  so  far  as  possible  the  cost  of  binding  to 
individual  subscribers,  we  have  had  a  supply  of  attractive  covers  made,  and 
will  either  mail  the  covers  or  bind  the  volume  for  1890  at  a  small  charge. 
For  further  particulars  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  advertising  pages. 

The  Photographic  Conference. — W.  G.  Chase,  writnig  in  the  Boston 
Heralds  makes  this  criticism  on  the  management  of  the  Conference  :  *'  The 
general  feeling  among  amateur  photographers  is  rather  of  disappointment, 
as  it  was  expected  that  the  society  would  partake  somewhat  of  the  character  ^ 
of  the  League  of  American  Wheelmen,  and  establish  consulates  in  each  of 
the  different  towns  and  cities.  All  this  may  come  later,  but  at  present  the 
society  seems  to  consist  of  nothing  but  a  few  delegates  from  the  different 
clubs,  who  form  rather  an  exclusive  circle,  for  the  benefit  of  which  the 
different  members  throughout  the  country  subscribe" 
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Coming  from  such  a  source  the  criticism  deserves  serious  attention. 
While  it  has  been  our  belief  from  the  start  that  the  League  of  American 
Wheelmen  furnished  an  excellent  model  for  the  organization  of  the  Confer- 
ence, since  the  latter  presumably  proposes  to  accomplish  much  the  same 
work  for  amateur  photography  that  the  former  does  for  wheeling,  we  have 
not  felt  like  criticising  the  constitution  adopted  at  the  preliminary  meeting, 
preferring  to  wait  the  issue  of  a  later  meeting,  when,  possibly,  some 
changes  might  be  adopted,  looking  towards  a  greater  popularization  of  the 
Conference.  But  now  that  the  issue  has  been  raised,  we  feel  that  the  time  has 
come  for  all  who  have  the  interests  of  the  movement  at  heart  to  speak  out. 

We  have  but  one  fault  to  find  with  the  very  excellent  constitution  adopted 
at  the  preliminary  meeting,  that  it  is  not  broad  enough.  It  is  our  belief  that 
a  larger  membership  would  have  been  secured  and  the  influence  of  the  Con- 
ference made  more  general  by  the  appointment  of  a  representative  in  all  the 
larger  cities  to  act  as  recruiting  agent  and  advisor  of  members  in  his  vicinity, 
whenever  his  advice  was  desired.  This  would  place  the  Conference  more  in 
touch  with  amateurs  at  large  than  seems  possible  under  the  present  system, 
and  it  has  the  further  advantage  of  increasing  the  helpfulness  of  the  Con- 
ference for  the  younger  members.  Every  legitimate  efifort  should  be  made 
to  attract  as  large  a  membership  as  possible,  if  the  Conference  is  to  realize 
the  promise  of  its  inception. 

The  objection  that  at  present  the  Conference  is  rather  an  exclusive  circle 
than  a  general  oi^anization  for  the  benefit  of  amateurs  at  large  is  one  that 
will  disappear  as  the  roll  of  members  increases.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
little  more  was  attempted  at  the  preliminary  meeting  than  to  make  a  begin- 
ning, leaving  to  future  meetings  the  task  of  making  such  changes  in  and 
additions  to  the  constitution  there  adopted  as  would  promote  the  objects 
sought  to  be  attained.  No  one  who  knows  the  character  of  those  who  were 
present  at  the  first  meeting  will  believe  for  a  moment  that  any  of  them  enter- 
tained the  thought,  or  harbored  the  desire,  to  constitute  themselves  a  circle 
of  the  elect.  A  beginning  had  to  be  made  in  order  to  bring  the  Conference 
squarely  before  the  amateurs.  This  was  done,  and  it  now  only  remains  for 
others  to  join  the  society  and  labor  with  brain  and  pen  to  make  it  all  it 
should  be,  a  source  of  helpfulness  and  inspiration  to  all  workers  with  the 
camera.  We  have  confidence  in  the  future  of  the  Conference,  and  in  the 
unselfish  motives  of  its  originators,  and  we  cordially  recommend  it  to  the 
hearty  support  of  all  our  readers. 

In  this  connection  a  letter  from  Mr.  Arthur  L.  Eeyes,  published  in 
Wilson^ 8  Magazine  for  April  18th,  is  of  interest.  Mr.  Keyes  takes  the  same 
ground  that  we  have  taken  that  there  is  room  and  demand  for  a  photographic 
association  on  the  lines  of  the  League  of  American  Wheelmen,  and  com- 
plains that  the  Conference,  as  at  present  constituted,  is  rather  a  federation 
of  clubs  than  an  organization  embracing  all  the  amateurs  of  the  country. 
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He  objects  to  the  distinctioD  made  in  the  membership,  and  makes  the 
following  suggestions:  ^^  First.  Every  person  who  owns  a  camera,  or  per- 
forms the  operation  of  developing  and  printing  without  assistance  from 
others,  and  is  not  a  professional,  should  be  eligible  to  membership.  Second. 
The  method  of  joining  should  be  speedy  and  simple.  Third.  There  should 
be  an  official  organ,  the  subscription  price  of  which  should  be  included  in  the 
membership  fee.'' 

This  last  point  has  been  met,  we  believe,  by  the  establishment  of  an 
official  organ  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Conference. 

Dr.  Nichols,  in  the  Beacon y  objects  to  the  proposed  establishment  of  a 
^^  purchasing  agency,'*  as  we  think  wisely. 

Professor  Lippman's  Photography  in  Colors. — Great  diversity  of  opinion 
seems  to  exist  as  to  the  practical  value  of  Professor  Lippman's  recently 
announced  method  of  producing  colored  images  of  the  solar  spectrum  on  a 
sensitive  film.  Some  experimenters  report  a  fair  degree  of  success,  while 
others  have  only  dismal  failures  to  record.  We  do  not  know  the  reasons  for 
this  diveraity  in  results,  nor  do  we  propose  to  suggest  any.  Some  of  onr 
readers,  however,  may  be  interested  in  a  brief  statement  of  the  probable 
theory  governing  the  production  of  the  colors,  which  seems  to  depend 
entirely  on  what  is  known  as  the  ^'interference  of  light."  The  sensation  of 
color  is  supposed  to  depend  upon  the  wave  lengths  of  light.  According  to 
Prof.  Lippman,  if  *'  crossed  "  light  be  allowed  to  act  upon  a  sensitive  film, 
the  silver,  instead  of  being  deposited  equally  throughout  the  film,  thus  pro- 
ducing an  image  in  monochrome,  will  be  deposited  in  layers  of  varying  thick- 
ness determined  by  the  half-wave  length  of  the  light  falling  upon  them. 
Hence  the  film  which  coincides  in  thickness  with  &ny  given  half-wave  length 
will  allow  only  light  having  that  particular  half-wave  length  to  pass  through 
it,  and,  therefore,  will  form  a  transparency  in  colors  more  or  less  true 
to  nature.  The  method  adopted  by  the  Professor  is  to  place  the  sensitive 
film,  during  exposure,  in  contact  with  a  bath  of  mercury,  the  effect  of  which 
is  to  reflect  back  the  transmitted  light,  thus  forming  '^  crossed  "  light  and 
"  interference"  in  the  light  waves. 

This  account  of  the  theory  of  the  new  method,  which  is  taken  from  the 
Practical  Photographer,  is  sufficient  to  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  latest 
attempt  to  solve  the  question  of  the  direct  reproduction  of  natural  colors  on 
a  sensitive  film.  We  may  further  say  that  the  colors  are  those  seen  in  soap- 
bubbles  and  depend  for  their  production  on  the  thinness  and  grainless 
quality  of  the  sensitive  films.  Professor  Lippman  employs  plates  made  by 
the  old  Taupenot  process. 

The  results  stated  to  be  possible  by  this  method  seem  to  bear  some 
resemblance  to  the  prismatic  effects  sometimes  seen  on  thin  collodion  films, 
and  we  are  reminded  of  an  experiment  once  made  by  a  friend  which  proved 
a  great   surprise  to  him.     He  had  made  a  transparency  on  a  collodion 
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emulsion  plate,  and  during  the  washing  the  film  left  the  glass.  Not  wishing 
to  lose  the  positive,  our  friend  floated  it  on  the  surface  of  a  white  mount  and 
set  it  aside  to  dry,  when  to  his  surprise  the  collodion  surface  presented  a 
beautiful  iridescent  effect,  showing  very  clearly  all  the  prismatic  colors,  even 
when  looked  at  squarely.  The  print  was  regarded  merely  as  a  pleasing 
curiosity,  and  no  further  experiments  were  made  to  determine  if  the  effect 
could  invariably  be  produced. 

A  Rapid  Sensitive  Salt  Free  from  Silver. — From  England  comes  the  news 
of  Friese  Greene's  discovery  of  a  rapid  sensitive  salt  which  contains  no 
silver.  The  discovery  was  announced  some  months  ago,  but  Mr.  Frederick 
Varley  has  recently  discovered  a  method  of  greatly  increasing  the  sensitive- 
ness of  the  original  salt.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arts  Mr. 
Varley  developed  a  print  on  paper  sensitized  with  the  salt,  and  exposed  under 
a  negative  for  half  a  minute  to  the  diffused  gaslight  of  a  burner  in  which 
fully  forty  per  cent,  of  the  light  was  cut  off  by  an  opalescent  shade.  Mr. 
Varley  stated  the  one-twentieth  of  a  second's  exposure  would  have  been 
ample  had  the  gas  jet  been  uncovered.  Mr.  Varley  stated  that  no  silver  was 
present  either  in  the  salt,  the  developer,  or  any  of  the  solutions  used,  but 
he  did  not  give  the  composition  of  the  salt. 

Potographic  Talks, — Miss  C.  W.  Barnes  recently  delivered  two  lectures 
in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  which  were  well  received,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
extracts  from  the  daily  press  of  that  city.  The  lectures  were  short  and 
intended  to  preface,  on  each  evening,  a  lantern-slide  exhibition.  The 
Syracuse  Currier  said  :  "  At  the  Woman's  Industrial  Union  in  Montgomery 
Street  last  evening  Miss  Catherine  Weed  Barnes  of  Albany,  a  grand-daughter 
of  Hon.  Thurlow  Weed,  gave  an  entertaining  review  of  her  own  experiences 
in  the  profession  of  photography,  which  she  enthusiastically  pursues  and 
advocates  as  one  of  the  most  suitable  for  women.  She  advised  women  to 
take  up  photography  as  a  means  of  earning  a  livelihood,  and  her  discrimi- 
nating criticisms  proved  her  a  cultured  artist.  She  quoted  R.  W.  Emerson 
and  gave  plenty  of  matter  of  fact  evidence  that  she  knew  by  practical  exper- 
iment just  what  she  was  talking  about.  The  slides  exhibited  were  from  a 
collection  belonging  to  a  New  York  club,  of  which  Miss  Barnes  is  a  member, 
and  were  very  beautiful.  They  ranged  from  Norway  to  Florida,  and  included 
admirable  portraits  and  artistic  interiors  produced  by  the  fair  lady  herself. 
The  Florida  views  were  the  work  of  Mrs.  Augusta  F.  Arnold  of  New  York." 

The  Syracuse  Standard  said:  '^  An  unique  exhibition  of  lantern  slides 
was  shown  to  the  patrons  of  the  Woman's  Union  last  evening.  Miss  Catherine 
Weed  Barnes  of  Albany,  who  conducted  the  entertainment,  is  a  young  lady 
of  wealth  and  social  position  who  took  up  photography  as  an  amusement  and 
became  an  expert.  She  has  a  very  finely  equipped  studio  at  her  home  in 
Albany,  and  her  work  is  well  known  among  amateurs.  The  slides  which 
were  exhibited  comprised,  besides  Miss  Barnes'  own  work,  that  of  several 
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well  known  amateurs,  notably  that  of  Miss  E.  A.  Slade  and  Mrs.  Augusta 
F.  Arnold.  The  subjects  covered  an  extended  field  and  comprised  some  very 
meritorious  studies.  Those  by  Miss  Barues  were  especially  fine  and  were 
heartily  applauded  by  those  who  were  present  to  enjoy  the  entertainment.'* 

We  give  notices,  also,  from  the  Syracuse  JoumcU,  and  Standard^  of  the 
exhibition  a  few  days  later.  The  Journal  said  :  ^^  Last  evening  the  Social 
Art  Club  gave  a  handsome  reception  for  Miss  Catherine  Weed  Barnes  of 
Albany,  in  the  parlors  of  the  Century  Club.  The  mantels  and  doorways  of 
the  club  house  were  elaborately  and  tastefully  trimmed  with  palms,  lilies, 
azaleas,  and  ferns.  The  entertainment  of  the  evening  opened  with  a 
^  Tarantella '  by  Heller,  played  in  a  brilliant  manner  by  Mrs.  Louis  £. 
Fuller.  Mrs.  John  R.  Clancy  then  sang  ^  Elsa's  Dream '  from  ^  Lohen- 
grin,' Prof.  Euenzlen  played  ^  Scenes  de  Ballet,'  by  Berlioz,  and  Becker's 
'  Spring  Song,'  sung  by  Mrs.  Clancy,  followed.  Miss  Barnes  then  read  a 
paper  in  which  she  gave  her  listeners  an  idea  of  the  progress  in  photography 
and  the  heights  it  will  attain.  She  thinks  that  the  culture  of  one's  whole 
nature  should  be  used  in  the  choice  of  idea  and  the  composition  of  the  picture. 
The  slides  of  three  ladies,  who  are  members  of  a  New  York  amateur  society, 
were  shown  last  evening,  greatly  to  the  delight  of  those  present.  Views  of 
Norway,  Florida,  the  Yellowstone,  Mexican  views,  interiors  and  character 
studies  were  shown,  proving  the  ambition  and  ability  of  women  in  this  art. 
Miss  Barnes  claims  equal  artistic  possibilities  for  photography  as  for  painting 
and  that,  therefore,  it  is  not  a  descent  to  leave  the  palette  and  brush  for  the 
camera.  The  gems  of  the  collection  were  Miss  Barnes'  studies  illustrating 
the  poem  of  ^  Enoch  Arden.'  After  the  display  of  the  pictures  the  guests 
were  received  formally  by  the  President,  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Leavenworth  and 
the  other  officers  of  the  club  and  presented  to  Miss  Barnes."  The  Standard 
said  :  ^^  The  ladies  of  the  Social  Art  Club  are  to  be  congratulated  and  com- 
plimented upon  the  reception  they  gave  at  the  Century  Club  on  Friday 
evening  in  honor  of  Miss  Catherine  Weed  Barnes  of  Albany.  Miss  Barnes 
is  an  enthusiast,  and  is  accomplished  in  photography,  devoting  much  study 
and  time  to  the  art.  The  reception  was  a  brilliant  one,  the  members  and 
their  invited  guests  appearing  in  evening  attire.  Music  by  Mrs.  L.  E.  Fuller, 
Prof.  Thouret,  Prof.  Kuenzlen,  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Clancy  preceded  an 
address  by  Miss  Barnes  on  photography,  illustrated  by  many  beautiful  slides. 
Each  member  of  the  Art  Club  felt  a  common  interest  in  the  event  and 
welcomed  every  one  with  cordiality."  The  papers  mentioned,  quoted  at 
length  from  Miss  Barnes'  remarks,  but  we  give  both  lectures  elsewhere  in 
full. 

The  Blair- AnJthjony  Combination, — ^The  '*  trust "  idea  has  invaded  photog- 
raphy. The  Blair  Camera  Company  have  recently  purchased  certain  patent 
rights,  owned  or  controlled  by  Messrs.  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co.,  on 
cameras,  bromide  paper,  films,  etc.,  together  with  factories  in   New  York 
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and  Brooklyn,  and  Messrs.  Anthony  &  Co.  have  purchased  an  interest  in 
the  Blair  Company  for  which  they  will  act  as  agents.  The  list  of  patents 
owned  by  the  combine  is  a  long  one,  and  one  wonders  how  any  other  firm 
can  continue  to  manufacture  cameras,  films,  paper,  etc.,  without  paying  a 
royalty  to  the  trust.  If  the  effect  of  the  combination  proves  to  be  a  lowering 
of  prices  the  amateur  will  have  cause  to  congratulate  himself. 

The  Combined  Toning  and  Fixing  Bath. — The  increasing  use  of  printing- 
out  emulsion  papers  has  brought  about  a  revival  of  the  old  combined  toning 
and  fixing  bath  which  has  for  some  years  been  but  little  used.  A  recent 
editorial  in  the  Photographic  Times  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  objections  urged  against  this  bath  are  the  result  of  a  lack  of  knowledge 
as  to  its  proper  method  of  use,  pointing  out  the  fact  that  prints  toned  in  such 
a  bath  more  than  thirty  years  ago  still  retain  their  whites  and  depth  of  tone 
to  perfection. 

We  had  prepared  an  article  on  the  subject  for  the  present  number, 
but  lest  we  be  accused  of  plagiarizing,  we  prefer  to  withhold  the  article 
and  instead  give  the  gist  of  the  Tim£8'  editorial  which  we  suppose  to  have 
been  written  by  our  friend,  Dr.  Ehrmann.  The  common  error  is  in  using 
the  bath  too  long.  When  a  black  precipitate  has  settled  in  the  bottle 
and  the  prints  at  once  assume  a  black  tone  without  passing  through  the 
immediate  tones  from  yellow  to  brick-red,  bluish-red,  purple  to  black,  the 
gold  is  exhausted  and  the  tones  are  due  to  sulphuration  and  are  not 
permanent. 

The  editorial  suggests  a  method  of  obviating  this  danger,  the  essential 
principle  of  which  consists  in  making  up  stock  solutions  of  gold  and  hypo 
and  adding  the  former  to  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  latter  to  make  the  bath, 
which  is  then  used  for  only  a  single  batch  of  prints.  The  bath  actually 
recommended  is  as  follows :  four  ounces  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  and  six 
drams  of  alum  are  dissolved  in  twenty  ounces  of  water,  after  which  one 
dram  of  freshly  prepared  chloride  of  silver  and  one-half  dram  of  a  ten  per 
cent,  nitrate  of  lead  solution  are  added.  The  solution  becomes  turbid  and 
should  be  allowed  to  stand  for  a  day  or  two  and  then  be  filtered,  and  kept 
in  well  stoppered  bottles  in  a  subdued  light.  The  gold  solution  is  made  by 
dissolving  thirty  grains  of  gold  in  eight  ounces  of  water.  For  five  5x8 
Omega,  Aristo,  or  Iota  prints  take  four  ounces  of  the  hypo  solution  and  add 
to  it,  drop  by  drop  and  with  constant  stirring,  two  drams  of  the  gold  solu- 
tion.    The  bath  is  now  ready  for  use. 

This  is  certainly  a  rational  and  scientific  method  of  working,  but  we  miss 
our  old  friend,  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium,  which  has  generally  been 
regarded  as  a  boon  companion  of  the  other  ingredients  of  the  combined 
bath,  but  which  has  the  disadvantage  of  acting  slowly  on  the  deep  shadows, 
so  that  in  landscapes  thus  toned  the  distance  is  often  of  a  bluish  tone  while 
the  foreground  is  brown. 
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Salting  and  Toning  Balks  for  Plain  Paper. — The  demand  for  prints  on 

plain  paper  seems  to  be  on  the  increase,  and  we  have  received  many  inquiries 

lately  on  this  subject.     One  of  the  best  salting  baths  known  to  us  is : 

Chloride  of  sodium, 125  parts. 

Citric  aoid, 6  parts. 

Irish  mo88, 25  parts. 

Gelatine 10  parts. 

Albumen 250  parts. 

Water, 1,000  parts. 

The  moss  and  gelatine  are  dissolved  b\*  gentle  heat  and  the  other  ingredients 
are  then  added,  and  the  solution  is  filtered.  The  paper  is  floated  on  the 
bath  for  two  minutes.  Sensitizing  is  done  on  a  sixty-grain  silver  bath.  The 
printing  must  be  carried  considerably  further  than  with  albumen  paper,  and 
the  preliminary  washing  is  the  same  as  usual. 

It  is  by  no  means  an  easy  matter  to  obtain  an  engraving  black  tone  on 
plain  paper,  but  the  following  baths  give  very  dark  tones : 

1.  Gold  Toning.— Tungstate  of  soda 20  grains. 

Phosphate  of  soda, 20  grains. 

Boiling  water 3  ounces. 

Dissolve  and  add 
Chloride  of  gold, 1  grain. 

Allow  to  cool,  and  add 
Water, 5  ounces. 

2.  Clark's  Platinum  Bath.^-Dissolve  sixty  grains  of  chloro-platinite  of  potassium  in  two 
ounces  of  distilled  water.    To  make  the  toning  bath  take: 

Stock  solution, 1  dram. 

Nitric  Acid, 3  drops. 

Distilled  water, 3  ounces. 

When  the  desired  tone  is  obtained,  throw  the  prints  into  cold  water  con- 
taining a  little  carbonate  of  soda,  then  fix. 

A  Lens  Testing  Bureau. — What  we  have  thought  should  be  established 
in  the  United  States,  a  place  or  bureau  where  lenses,  for  a  consideration, 
could  be  impartially  tested,  has  been  recently  established  with  success  in 
England,  and  it  is  a  subject  which  is  worth  considering  by  the  American 
Photographic  Conference,  meeting  the  latter  part  of  May  in  New  York.  We 
refer  to  the  circular  lately  issued  by  the  Kew  Observatory  at  Richmond, 
England,  and  signed  by  G.  M.  Whipple,  Superintendent.  Some  of  the 
conditions  are  that  each  lens  must  bear  a  distinguishing  number  on  the  tube. 
No  lens  will  be  received  exceeding  four  inches  in  diameter,  or  one  having  an 
equivalent  focus  of  more  than  thirty  inches.  The  flange  mounting  must 
accompany  each  lens.  Lenses  are  tested  twice  a  month,  1st  and  15th,  in 
sets,  and  must  be  delivered  three  days  before  either  dates,  and  the  class  of 
test  to  which  the  lens  is  to  be  subject  must  be  specified.  Two  classes  are 
named  ;  in  Class  A  the  expense  is  $2.75  per  lens  ;  in  Class  B  75  cents,  which 
is  to  be  paid  when  the  lens  is  ready  to  be  returned. 

In  Class  A  the  test  is  a  determination  of  the  length  of  equivalent  focus. 
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Size  of  cfifective  aperture  with  every  stop  in  terms  of  focal  length.  Angle  of 
field  of  view  and  size  of  plate  effectively  illuminated.  Number  of  external 
reflecting  surfaces.  Coincidence  of  visual  and  chemical  foci.  Presence  of 
flare  spot.  Workmanship  of  surfaces,  structure,  and  degree  of  transparency 
of  glass.  Centering  in  mount.  Defining  power.  Relative  quality  of  illumi- 
nation in  different  parts  of  field.  Amount  of  astigmatism  or  optical 
distortion. 

In  Class  B  the  test  is  a  determination  of  the  length  of  equivalent  focus. 
Size  of  effective  aperture  with  largest  stop.  Angle  of  field  of  view.  Size  of 
plate  effectively  illuminated.     Coincidence  of  visual  and  chemical  foci. 

Each  lens  that  has  been  tested  will  be  specially  marked.  Any  lens 
submitted  may  be  refused  if  the  superintendent  considers  it  unfitted  for 
examination.  A  certificate  is  furnished  with  the  lens  after  it  is  tested. 
Duplicates  are  supplied  when  the  original  is  surrendered. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  conditions  are  very  simple  and  the  tests,  being 
conducted  by  a  scientific,  unbiased  institution,  are  most  certain  to  be  reliable. 


»♦♦ 


Darius  Goff. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Darius  Goff,  of  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  occurred  Tuesday, 
April  14th,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two  years.  Mr.  Goff  was  a  director  of 
the  Blair  Camera  Company,  and  its  president  from  1882  to  1885,  when  he 
resigned  in  favor  of  his  son,  D.  L.  Goff,  who  now  fills  that  position.  He 
was  one  of  Rhode  Island's  most  prominent  and  staunch  business  men,  being 
president  of  several  large  corporations  and  a  director  in  several  others, 
including  banks,  and  a  Republican  of  the  old  school.  His  sons  maintain 
the  same  political  faith,  Lyman  B.  Goff,  one  of  the  two,  receiving  the 
Republican  nomination  for  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Rhode  Island  for 
the  present  year,  but  declining  to  serve  owing  to  his  aversion  to  politics. 
Mr.  Goff  was  one  of  T.  H.  Blair's  financial  supporters  at  the  commencement 
of  his  enterprises,  and  his  calm  wisdom  has  done  much  to  shape  the  p#licy 
of  the  Blair  Camera  Company.  He  will  be  greatly  missed  by  his  state, 
city,  and  many  old  and  young  friends  who  had  in  him  a  kind  and  wise 
adviser. 
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SOCIETY    NEWS. 

[Under  this  head  we  propose  to  publish  all  society  matters  of  sclentiflc  or  technical  value,  which 
are  of  Interest  to  amateurs  generally.  Our  space  will  not  allow  the  Insertion  of  mere  routiDe 
matters.  Reports  of  Field- Days,  Exhibitions,  etc.,  will  be  gladly  received  and  inserted,  if 
received  previous  to  the  aoth  of  each  month.     Secretaries  will  confer  a  favor  by  forwarding 

early  reports  of  meetings.] 

« 

Postal  Photographic  Club. — On  this  round  of  the  Club  Albums  "  extremes  meet,"  as 
one  of  the  members  express  it,  the  October  Album,  which  was  the  poorest,  coming  with 
the  present  March  number,  which  is  the  best  or  one  of  the  best  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing. 

In  the  former  Album,  Miss  Eddy  won  the  first  prize  for  artistic  merit  on  her  very 
pleasing  composition,  called  '*  A  Sunny  Kitchen,"  and  Mr.  Chase  the  first  for  technical 
merit  on  his  excellent  portrait  of  W.  D.  Howells  in  his  study. 

In  the  March  Album  it  would  be  far  easier  to  state  those  that  are  not  good  than  to 
describe  the  many  that  are.  But  first  of  all  must  be  mentioned  the  two  fine  platinum 
landscape  studies  by  Mr.  Dun,  which  are  both  artistically  and  technically  perfect;  and  if 
they  do  not  bring  their  owner  some  prizes  it  will  only  testify  to  the  fact  of  the  general 
excellence  of  this  Album.  Mr.  Pulsford's  and  W.  A.  Prentiss'  snow  views  certainly  come 
next,  and  are  rare  treats  in  this  difficult  line  of  work.  But  for  technical  merit  alone  Miss 
Johnson,  we  think,  should  be  awarded  the  palm  on  her  fine  interior  work  in  Mrs.  Hearst's 
house.  From  Miss  Clarkson  we  have  four  pretty  Easter  studies,  three  of  which  we  have 
already  seen  reproduced  in  the  following  magazines :  Sun  and  Shade,  The  Photographic 
Times,  and  Illustrated  American.  Mr.  LeBreton,  besides  other  work,  gives  us  a  very 
charming  thing  in  '*  Spring  Time,"  which  represents  a  young  maiden,  clad  in  girlhood's 
simple  white,  clinging,  in  graceful  attitude,  to  the  branch  of  a  tree,  through  the  foliage  of 
which  the  sunlight  streams,  and  well  illustrates  the  quotation  he  has  chosen  for  it : 

"  We  greet  thee.  Spring,  sweet  girlhood  of  the  year." 

"  And  flecks  of  golden  sunlight  softly  dance 
Around  thy  vernal  throne." 

Messrs.  Hansman  and  Graves  furnish  us  again  with  excellent  platinum  work  from 
equally  as  good  negatives.  Mr.  Williams's  two  interesting  studies,  one,  **  Shooting  a  Fish," 
especially  so;  and  Mr.  Spaulding's  bromide  enlargement,  "After  a  Storm  "  is  one  of  the 
best  seascapes  we  have  seen.  Nor  are  roads  through  the  woods,  which  some  of  the 
members  dub  "chestnuts,"  there  having  been  so  many  of  them,  lacking  in  this  Album,  for 
Miss  E.  S.  Needles  and  Mr.  Smith  give  us  fine  samples  of  them.  Bxoellent  microscopic  work 
is  also  furnished  us  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Walmsley;  and  Mrs.  Appleton's  photo  of  the  "  Prow  of 
Constellation  "  is  all  that  could  be  desired  for  fine  lens  work,  in  fact  is  a  little  too  sharp  to  be 
quite  artistic.  But  we  must  pause  for  lack  of  space,  and  only  add  that  we  trust  this  spring 
Album,  excellent  though  it  be,  still  may  represent  the  spring-time  in  the  work  of  the  club, 
and  that,  as  the  year  ripens,  so  may  their  efforts  also,  "  Onward  "  ever  being  their  motto, 
their  Christmas  number  bringing  to  us  a  ripe  harvest  of  their  summer  labors. 

The  Society  of  AtncUeur  Photographers  of  New  York.— First  Annual  Dinner,  Friday 
evening,  April  3d. — The  place  was  at  Sherry's,  Fifth  Avenue  and  37th  Street,  and  forty 
covers  were  set.  The  table  was  handsomely  decorated  and  in  the  reception  room  was  an 
enlaigement  of  a  group  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  which  was  reproduced  in  smaller  form 
by  photogravure  on  the  menu  card.  The  dinner  was  highly  successful  and  was  enthusias- 
tically enjoyed  by  several  of  the  older  members.  A  very  artistically  arranged  menu  card  was 
gotten  up  for  the  occasion,  having  the  front  page  adorned  with  photographs  of  the  officers 
and  a  group  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  while  on  the  back  was  a  cluster  of  photographs  made 
by  members.  Presiding  at  the  table  was  the  President,  James  H.  Stebbins,  Jr.,  and  near 
him  on  either  side  were  the  former  Presidents  of  the  society,  F.  C.  Beach,  Dexter  H.  Walker, 
and  Charles  W.  Canfield.  Mr.  Canfield  suggested  that  the  society  should  undertake  to  have 
a  memorial  tablet  to  the  honor  of  Dr.  Draper  placed  on  the  building  in  New  York  where  the 
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doctor  worked  when  he  first  disoovered  how  to  hasten  the  rapidity  of  the  daguerreotype. 
To  him  belongs  the  credit  of  making  the  daguerreotype  a  sucoess.  Mr.  Walker  spoke  upon 
the  value  the  society  had  been  to  him,  of  the  enthusiasm  that  abounded  when  it  was  first 
organized  and  how  highly  it  was  esteemed  abroad.  Mr.  Beach  briefly  reviewed  the  history 
of  the  society,  and  expressed  great  satisfaction  at  the  steady  advance  that  had  been  made. 

Other  addresses  were  made  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Simpson  aud  Mr.  J.  Wells  Ghampney  who 
seconded  Mr.  Canfield's  idea,  and  by  Mr.  Edward  Leaming,  on  the  use  of  photography  in 
medical  science  and  its  general  use  in  scientific  investigations,  and  by  Mr.  Charles  Wager 
Hull,  on  the  early  days  of  photography,  and  by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Davis,  on  the  advantage 
a  good  sky-light  for  portraiture  would  be  to  the  society.  Between  the  addresses  novel 
musical  performances  were  given  by  Professor  Tuerk's  talented  artists.  The  dinner  termi- 
nated by  the  photographing  of  the  assembly,  with  the  aid  of  four  of  Mr.  A.  L.  Slmpeon's 
novel  flash  lights,  which  were  set  off  simultaneously  with  great  success.  The  special  com- 
mittee, on  which  were  Mr.  Ernest  Warrin,  Mr.  T.  J.  Burton,  and  Mr.  Charles  H.  Davis  was 
particularly  commended  for  the  thorough  manner  in  which  the  arrangements  had  been 
carried  out.    Mr.  Burton  acted  as  toastmaster. 

Ezhibition  of  Lantern  Slides,  Friday  everung,  April  10, 1891. — An  illustrated  talk,  by 
Dr.  Charles  L.  Mitchell  of  Philadelphia,  on  "  Switzerland  Through  the  Camera."  The  slides 
were  made  on  dry  plates  and  the  negatives  on  orthochromatic  films.  The  Doctor,  who 
seemed  perfectly  familiar  with  the  views  of  which  there  were  one  hundred  and  sixty,  very 
entertainingly  described  them.  Switzerland  formed  an  unending  panorama  for  the  camera. 
Excellent  roads  ramified  all  parts  of  the  country  making  it  very  pleasant  aud  easy  to  get 
about.  His  illustrations  of  the  mountain  scenery,  of  the  remarkable  waterfalls,  the  noted  gla- 
ciers at  Mt.  Blanc,  Chamoniz,  and  the  Mer  de  Glace,  were  beautiful  and  extremely  interesting. 
The  source  of  the  rivers  Rhone  and  Rhine  was  shown  coming  out  as  a  small  stream  from  the 
foot  of  the  great  glacier,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  valley.  Views  of  the  great  St.  Bernhard  pass 
and  mountain  scenery  were  shown,  also  the  St.  Gotthartl  pass,  mountains  and  entrance  to  the 
great  Gotthard  tunnel,  illustrations  in  Geneva,  Lucerne,  and  of  their  respective  lakes  were 
given,  and  also  along  the  river  Aar. 

In  Berne  the  bear  is  pictured  everywhere,  as  was  shown  in  the  views  of  that  city.  As  a 
finale  several  beautiful  views  of  the  celebrated  Matterhorn  mountain  were  shown ,  and  the  way 
clouds  gathered  or  formed  about  its  peak  at  different  times  of  the  day.  A  unanimous  vote 
of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Dr.  Mitchell  when  the  entertainment  ended.  He  appears  to  have 
been  very  industrious  in  the  use  of  his  camera,  and  afforded  much  instruction  by  his  lucid 
explanation  of  the  characteristics  of  the  country.  Out  of  five  hundred  exposures  only  forty 
were  defective.  He  plainly  showed  the  value  of  orthochromatic  plates  in  photographing 
distant  mountain  scenery  and  clouds.  It  was  surprising  how  well  these  distant  objects  were 
brought  out.    Some  of  his  views  will  be  shown  at  the  New  York  May  exhibition. 

7*ue9day  Evening,  April  14th. — Seventh  Anmuil  Meeting. — President  James  H.  Stebbins 
was  in  the  chair  and  called  the  meeting  to  order  shortly  after  8.30  o'clock.  Contrary  to  the 
usual  custom  of  annual  meetings,  the  officers,  with  the  consent  of  the  meeting,  had  the 
scientific  business  come  first,  and  introduced  Mr.  William  M.  Murray  who  read  a  paper  on 
the  "  Making  of  Lantern  Slides,"  which  was  replete  with  sensible  suggestions,  stated  in 
condensed  paragraphs.  He  emphasized  the  need  of  having  a  first-class  negative  to  begin 
with  and  the  desirability  of  proper  facilities  for  reducing,  together  with  a  certain  artistic 
training  by  which  one  should  know  how  to  cut  out  by  matting  the  useless  features  of  a 
picture.  He  advised  the  use  of  the  hydroquinone  developer,  as  he  thought  it  gave  a  warmer 
tone  and  stated  that  it  was  necessary  to  judge  the  development  of  a  lantern  slide  by 
reflected  light;  to  carry  the  development  along  until  the  picture  looked  somewhat  over- 
dense,  as  it  was  surprising  how  much  would  fix  out,  in  the  fixing  bath.  He  was  accorded  a 
vote  of  thanks  for  preparing  the  paper.  Mr.  A.  Peebles  Smith  demonstrated  a  new  com- 
bined platinotype  and  iron  paper  called  "Gravuretype."  The  film  is  of  a  greenish  yellow 
color.  It  is  printed  one  minute  by  sun-light  behind  an  ordinary  negative  and  developed  on 
a  silver  bath  like  the  kalotype  paper.  Mr.  F.  C.  Beach  exhibited  specimens  of  the  new 
"  Phainogen  "  developer,  supposed  to  be  a  mixture  of  hydroquinone  and  eikonogen.  It  is 
in  powdered  form,  put  up  in  small  sealed  glass  vials,  enough  to  make  three  or  four  ounces 
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of  developer  when  dissolved  in  the  same  quantity  of  water.  He  also  exhibited  the  '*  Wat- 
kins'  Exposure  Meter/'  and  explained  the  principle  on  which  it  was  based.  Also  a  cloud 
shutter  invented  by  H.  B.  Norton,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  called  a  "  Cloud  Catcher."  It  is 
attached  to  the  front  of  the  lens,  and  is  simply  a  rotary  shutter,  carrying  on  its  surface  in 
adjustible  plate  for  enlarging  or  decreasing  the  size  of  the  shutter  aperture.  The  peculiar 
shape  of  the  shutter  permits  the  plate  to  have  as  full  an  exposure  on  the  edges  as  at  the 
center.  This  ended  the  scientific  business.  Then  President  Stebbins  read  his  annnal 
report.  Among  other  things  he  said  sixty  new  names  had  been  added  to  the  society  during 
the  year.  There  had  been  several  special  meetings  and  lantern-slide  exhibitions  held. 
More  had  been  done  in  slides  than  in  any  other  branch.  Very  few  members  had  been  mak- 
ing prints.  Much  attention  had  been  given  to  mat-surface  papers  which  seemed  to  be 
becoming  more  popular.  The  financial  condition  of  the  society  was  quite  satiafactory.  A 
considerable  sum  would  be  saved  by  the  stopping  of  the  publication  of  the  journal  of  the 
society.  The  various  committees  had  attended  to  their  duties  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
The  dark-room  had  been  kept  in  good  order  and  the  Hoover  pyro  developer  had  been  placed 
therein  for  the  use  of  members.  The  bromide  enlarging  room  had  been  put  in  order,  being 
supplied  with  a  12-inoh  double  condenser  and  an  electric  arc  light  for  illumination.  New 
furniture  had  been  added,  and  the  bronze  medal  awarded  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  was  now 
in  the  possession  of  the  society. 

Friday  Evening,  April  17th,  a  special  exhibition  of  lantern  slides  occurred,  the  work  of 
two  members  of  the  society,  Mr.  James  H.  Stebbins,  Jr.,  showing  some  forty  views  on  the 
coast  of  France,  a  number  in  and  about  Entretat,  showing  the  manner  of  fishing,  washing, 
and  bathing,  by  the  natives,  the  curious  boat-houses  on  the  beach,  and  the  industry  of 
manufacturing  fishing  nets.  One  study  of  an  old  fish-woman  was  especially  interesting. 
Some  of  his  views  were  slightly  out  of  focus,  owing,  as  he  found  out  afterwards,  to  a  dif- 
ference in  the  plane  of  the  ground  glass  from  that  of  the  film.  Mr.  A.  L.  Simpson's  pictures 
were,  as  a  whole,  remarkably  good,  and  he  graphically  described  a  few  of  the  di£9culties  he 
encountered  in  making  them.  One  of  his  handsomest  pictures  was  an  instantaneous  view 
of  the  Arc  de  Triumph.  Other  street  views,  views  of  churches,  and  the  exposition  grounds 
taken  from  the  top  of  an  omnibus  with  his  lunch-basket  camera,  were  greatly  liked. 
Altogether  this  exhibition,  solely  the  work  of  two  members  of  the  society,  was  appreciated, 
and  it  is  hoped  other  members  will  follow  their  example. 

Friday  Evening,  April  24th.-^Exhibition  of  Lantern  Slides.— The  work  of  the  Cincinnati 
Camera  Club,  and  the  Detroit  Lantern-Slide  Club,  was  the  pictures  shown.  Mr.  William 
M.  Murray  presided  as  the  lecturer  and  rather  severely  criticised  a  few  of  the  pictures,  more 
as  regards  their  technical  qualities  than  artistic  merit.  In  the  Cincinnati  set  he  noticed 
nearly  all  of  the  slides  were  professionally  made  from  the  negatives  of  members,  which  he 
thought  accounted  for  the  lower  quality  of  work  than  last  year.  The  views  worthy  of  special 
mention  were:  "Quiet  Retreat,"  "The  Ford,"  the  latter  a  very  perfect  picture,  both  by  Mr. 
H.  C.  Fithian;  "Spring  Furrows,"  and  "In  Harvest  Time,"  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Bunton;  "View 
on  the  Thames  River,"  and  "Surf  at  Watch  Hill,"  by  Dr.  F.  A.  Hunter;  "On  Miami 
Canal,"  and  "  Watching  the  Photographer,'*  by  Mr.  M.  A.  High;  "  Burnet  Woods  in  Win- 
ter," by  Mr.  A.  Denniston  Smith;  and  several  views  in  Venezuela  and  Mexico,  by  Mr.  Qeorge 
Bullock  and  Mr.  H.  F.  Woods.  More  variety  in  the  character  of  the  work  of  the  Detroit 
club  was  noticeable.  The  views  were  made  by  seven  members.  Those  of  special  interest 
were:  "Main  Bridge,  Belle  Isle  Park,"  and  "Trinity  Church,  Boston,"  by  Mr.  Porter; 
"The  Old  Oaken  Bucket,"  "The  Harbor  Tug,"  and  "  Road  to  the  Mill,"  by  Mr.  C.  C. 
Hinchman;  "The  Little  Spring  Brook,"  and  "Ear  of  Corn."  by  Mr..  Noble;  "The  Old 
Orchard,"  "  Country  Barnyard,"  and  "  Sacred  Pigeons  at  Venice,"  by  Mr.  Brace;  "  A  Bunch 
of  Roses,"  by  Mr.  Tracy,  and  a  concluding  beautiful  water-fall  view  in  "  Big  Cottonwood 
Cafion."  As  a  first  effort  of  a  young  club  the  views  were  quite  creditable.  Following  these 
were  a  few  miscellaneous  pictures  by  Mr.  A.  Peebles  Smith,  and  a  number  of  artistic  portrait 
studies  by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Davis,  both  of  the  New  York  Society. 

The  society  was  lacking  in  two  things,  a  skylight  for  portrait  work,  and  a  library  replete 
with  photo  literature.  He  advised  that  the  literature  on  hand  be  bound  so  that  it  might  be 
accessible.     The  Lantern-Slide  Committee  had  done  noble  work  in  providing  so  many 
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entertainments  for  the  society.  The  Chemical  Committee,  of  which  he  was  chairman,  had 
tested  a  few  of  the  new  developers.  Graphol,  a  French  preparation,  his  committee  had 
found  to  be  a  combination  of  hydroquinone  and  eikonogen,  it  turned  dark  easily,  and 
possessed  no  particular  advantage.  Crystaloe,  another  developer,  put  up  in  liquid  form,  one 
meter  of  which  is  added  to  one  quart  of  water  to  form  the  developer,  was  a  combination  of 
hydroquinone,  caustic  soda,  and  sodium  sulphite.  It  was  better  to  use  bisulphite  of  soda 
as  a  preservative  when  carbonate  of  potash  is  employed  as  an  alkali,  since  it  contains 
a  lar|i;er  percentage  of  sulphurous  acid.  Bisulphite  of  soda  is  resolved  into  sulphite  in  the 
presence  of  carbonate  of  soda.  It  is  useful  in  clearing  up  old  eikonogen  solutions. 
Hydroxalamanine,  added  to  an  eikonogen,  makes  a  colorless  solution.  The  Buffalo 
argentic  and  other  papers  had  been  tested,  and  the  kalotype  paper  was  very  promising, 
aince  itiseasily  worked  and  is  quite  simple  ;  he  thought  it  might  press  silver  paper  very  hard, 
as  it  was  cheaper.  The  committee  on  meetings,  he  said,  had  unexpected  difficulties 
in  obtaining  papers  to  be  read.  He  thought,  at  the  present  rate  of  increase,  it  would  not 
be  long  before  the  society  would  need  to  have  a  building  of  its  own.  His  report  was 
acoepted  and  ordered  placed  on  file. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Burton,  as  Secretary,  read  his  report,  in  which  he  gave  a  resume  of  the  work 
of  the  society  during  the  year;  alluded  to  the  auction  sale  as  having  been  a  success;  thought 
the  members  were  remiss  in  the  matter  of  prints,  and  hoped  the  fourth  annual  exhibition 
would  be  the  means  of  bringing  out  more  work  in  this  line.  On  April  1st  the  total 
membership  was  268.  The  society  had  obtained  excellent  quarters  and  they  were  regarded 
as  the  largest  and  finest  of  any  society  in  this  country.  He  felt  sure  that  it  was  bound  to 
grow,  and  he  had  labored  hard  with  others  to  increase  the  membership  to  its  present  state. 
His  report  was  approved. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Beach,  as  Corresponding  Secretary,  spoke  briefly  about  the  work  of  the  society; 
that  it  stood  well  in  the  estimation  of  other  organizations,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
that  he  had  received  many  letters  asking  for  suggestions,  copies  of  the  by-laws,  and  other 
information,  from  new  associations.    His  report  was  approved. 

The  Treasurer,  Mr.  C.  C.  Roumage,  made  a  full  report  of  the  society's  finances, 
explaining  that  in  all,  five  thousand  dollars  had  been  expended  during  the  year,  two 
thousand  for  improvements  and  the  balance  for  running  expenses.  The  report  was  accepted 
and,  on  a  special  vote,  was  ordered  to  be  printed  and  distributed  to  members  of  the  society. 

The  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee,  signed  by  John  T.  Nagle,  M.D.,  Chairman, 
A.  P.  Schoen,  Secretary,  H.  M.  Grisdale,  J.  Wells  Cliampney,  and  E.  C.  Slater,  was  read 
and  approved.  The  nominations  therein  stated  were  submitted  to  the  meeting  and  the 
Secretary  was  authorized  to  cast  one  ballot  for  the  society,  which  he  did,  resulting  in  the 
election  of  the  following  officers  and  directors:  President,  James  H.  Stebbins,  Jr.; 
Vice-President,  R.  A.  B.  Dayton;  Recording  Secretary.  T.  J.  Burton;  Corresponding 
Secretary,  F.  C.  Beach;  Treasurer,  C.  C.  Roumage;  Directors,  Frederick  Vilmar,  Frank 
C.  Blgar,  R.  L.  Bracklow,  E.  Warrin,  Dexter  H.  Walker,  L.  B.  Schram,  H.  N.  Tieman, 
H.  S.  »(ack. 

Just  before  adjournment,  Mr.  A.  L.  Simpson  presented  the  society  with  a  copy  of  his 
11  X 14  flash-light  photograph  of  the  first  annual  dinner  of  the  society,  taken  April  3d. 
It  was  remarkably  well  lighted,  beautifully  clear,  and  was,  as  a  whole,  very  satisfactory. 
He  was  thanked  by  the  society  for  the  gift.  Indeed  the  meeting  was  in  an  excellent  frame 
of  mind  during  the  evening,  as  every  one  was  favored  with  a  vote  of  thanks. 

Pittsburg  Amateur  Photographers'  Society. — At  the  April  meeting  the  following  officers 
and  committees  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  :  President,  W.  S.  Bell;  Vice-President, 
R.  F.  Smythe;  Secretary,  J.  H.  Hunter;  Corresponding  Secretary,  W.  J.  Hunker;  Treasurer, 
H.  W.  Beymer;  Executive  Committee,  C.  C.  Craft,  L.  S.  Clarke,  D.  Beech,  T.  T.  Brown, 
and  R.  F.  Smythe;  Committee  of  Arrangements,  T.  K.  Qray,  J.  H.  Hunter,  and  W.  J. 
Hunker;  House  Committee,  H.  W.  Beymer,  George  D.  Heisey,  B.  E.  Erensbnrg,  A.  B.  Neeb, 
and  O.  H.  Darlington. 

Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Camera  C/u6.— Organized  January  24, 1884.  Rooms  No.  108  Broadway. 
Officers  elected  April  13, 1891.  for  1891-2 :  President,  T.  B.  Collier;  Vice-President,  Arthur 
L.  Fogg;   Recording  Secretary,  E.  E.  Shipley;    Corresponding  Secretary,  H.  <^  Fithian; 
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Treasurer,  M.  A.  High;  Librarian,  Dr.  Arch  S.  Carson;  Meetings  first  and  third  Mondays 
each  month. 

The  Boston  Camera  Club.^Illv$trated  Boston. — On  Wednesday  evening,  April  15th,  the 
members  of  the  club  gathered  in  force  to  view  the  new  set  of  slides  illustrating  Boston, 
which  is  soon  to  be  sent  out  on  its  long  trip  around  the  world.  The  reconstructed  set 
numbers  one  hundred  and  four  slides,  illustrating  many  varied  scenes  and  phases  of  life  in 
the  old  Puritan  City,  and  is  much  more  complete  than  the  original  set.  The  slides, 
too,  are  of  a  higher  order  of  merit,  an  improvement  largely  due  to  the  pains-taking  work  of 
Mr.  William  Garrison  Reed,  who  made  most  of  them,  and  who  has  been  urgent  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  persuading  the  members  to  obtain  the  negatives  which  were  needed  to 
make  the  set  complete.  As  is  well  known  the  Boston  Camera  Club  was  the  first  to  sug- 
gest an  "  Interchange  of  Illustrated  Subjects,"  and  in  1888,  "  An  Illustrated  Description  of 
Boston,"  embracing  about  sixty  slides,  was  prepared.  Of  this,  duplicate  sets  were  made, 
and  have  been  in  active  circulation  at  home  and  abroad  for  two  years.  The  present  set  is 
an  enlargement  of  the  first  and  a  decided  improvement  over  it  in  the  opinion  of  those  who 
have  seen  both  sets  on  the  screen.  The  slides  are  all  made  on  wet  collodion  plates,  and  are 
remarkable  for  crispness  and  clearness,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  some  of  the  original 
negatives  left  much  to  be  desired  for  reproduction  as  slides. 

A  very  full  reading  accompanies  the  set  and  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  value 
of  such  work  in  conveying  a  graphic  idea  of  the  places  represented.  The  set  opens  with 
two  or  three  preliminary  slides,  showing  maps  of  Boston  at  different  periods  in  its  histoiy, 
and  the  illustrations  proper  begin  at  the  harbor  entrance,  with  a  fine  slide  of  "  Boston 
I  jght."  The  harbor  views  include,  among  others,  **  Fort  Independence,"  the  "  Mayflower  " 
and  the  "  Volunteer,"  and  "Bug  Light."  Then  follow  views  of  prominent  objects  seen 
from  the  inner  harbor,  including  the  "  Navy  Yard,"  "  Bunker  Hill  Monument,"  and  others. 
Following  these  comes  an  interesting  series  of  views  of  old  landmarks,  public  squares, 
prominent  buildings,  bits  of  scenery  in  the  parks,  the  whole  making  a  graphic  story  of  the 
Boston  of  to-day,  with  occasional  glimpses  into  the  Boston  of  a  by-gone  generation.  The 
text  of  the  reading  is  brief  but  to  the  point,  and  text  and  slides  together  form  a  piece  of 
careful  and  thoughtful  work  of  which  all  who  had  a  hand  in  them  have  reason  to  be  proud. 

Beginning  May  11th  a  sale  exhibition  of  prints  from  negatives  by  members  will  be  held 
in  the  club-rooms.    The  object  of  the  sale  is  to  raise  a  fund  for  the  increase  of  the  library. 

T?ie  Chicago  Camera  Club. ^The  annual  meeting  was  held  Tuesday  evening,  April  14th, 
and  the  following  officers  were  elected:  President,  Fred  K.  Morrill;  First  Vice-President. 
W.  H.  Shuey;  Second  Vice-President,  Mrs.  James  W.  Scott;  Secretary,  John  W.  Buehler; 
Librarian,  Miss  Josephine  B.  Putnam ;  Directors,  W.  B.  E.  Shufeldt,  Thomas  W.  Patterson, 
Dr.  C.  F.  Matteson,  J.  B.  McCleery,  Mrs.  Frank  Douglass.  Mr.  B.  Burton  gave  an  inter- 
esting lecture  on  his  travels,  illustrated  by  lantern  slides.  The  treasurer's  report  showed 
receipts  of  94,214.86  and  expenditures  of  $3,885.29,  leaving  a  balance  in  hand  of  Sd29.29. 

TTie  American  Lantern-Slide  Interchange. — The  demand  for  entrance  to  the  interchange 
appears  to  be  growing.  The  latest  applicant  is  the  Joliet  Lantern-Slide  Club.  The 
work  of  this  season  is  nearly  at  an  end;  during  the  latter  part  of  June  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee selects  the  slides  to  be  sent  abroad  next  fall. 

The  Hoboken  Camera  (7/u&.— President  Thomas  reports  that  the  *'  Grand  Fair,"  held  by 
the  club  in  its  new  building  at  380  Park  Avenue,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  was  very  successful, 
netting  quite  a  good  sized  sum  for  the  benefit  of  the  club. 

The  Columbia  College  Amateur  Photographic  Society.— The  sixth  annual  exhibition  was 
held  May  7th  and  8th,  at  the  Chemical  Museum  School  of  Mines.  The  committee  is  Oswald 
Jackson,  Jr.,  H.  M.  Brookfield,  and  Charles  Barton.  We  hope  to  have  a  report  of  the 
exhibition  in  our  June  number. 

T?ie  Toledo  Camera  Club. — This  club  gives  frequent  lantern-slide  meetings,  presided  over 
by  Mr.  Edmund  Locke.  It  meets  the  first  Monday  night  of  each  month.  The  officers  are 
F.  S.  Anable,  President ;  E.  L.  Griffith,  Vice-President ;  H.  E.  Richards,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer. 

Photographic  Department  of  Brooklyn  Institute. — At  the  regular  meeting  on  April  14th, 
Mr.  J.  Wells  Champney  spoke  on  "  Selection  in  Photography,"  illustrating  his  remarks  with 
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characteristic  chalk  sketches.    On  Saturday,  April  2rith,  several  members  visited  the  Central 
Park  menagerie  in  New  York  and  photographed  the  owls. 

Photographic  Section  of  the  American  iTistitute.^Henry  J.  New  ton  presided.  An  exhibi- 
tion of  Slides  was  given,  being  the  drv  plate  represented  by  Mr.  Cornelias  Van  Brunt,  and 
the  wet  or  Ferrier  slides,  as  shown  Dy  Mr.  F.  C.  Roche.  Mr.  Newton  did  not  believe  in 
"  Looking  Backward." 

Thb  Ambbican  Photographic  Confbrbncb. 

The  meeting  room  of  the  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers  is  so  centrally  located  that 
it  is  probable  the  business  meetings  will  be  held  there.  The  first  meeting  is  called  for  ten 
o'clock,  Tuesday  morning.  May  2Hth,  and  will  be  devoted  to  organization  and  the  consider- 
ation of  communications;  one  matter  is  likely  to  be  whether  the  Conference  shall  publish 
its  own  proceedings  or  not.  Tuesday  evening  Mr.  Wallace  Goold  Levison  of  the  Brooklyn 
Academy  of  Photography  is  to  give  an  exhibition  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  galleries  with  two 
screens,  illustrating  the  "  History,  Art,  and  Instantaneous  Photography  as  an  Aid  to  Science 
of  Photography." 

Wednesday  afternoon  an  excursion  around  New  York  Harbor  is  to  be  given  to  the  dele- 
gate, as  the  following  invitation  shows: 

Joint  Comhittbb. — Thb  Socibtt  of  Amatubk  Photoqraphbbs  of  Nbw  York 

AMD  thb  Brooklyn  Acadbmt  of  Photoorapht. 

New  Yorkt  May  1,  1891. — 7%e  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers  of  New  York  and  the 
Brooklyn  Academy  of  Photography  have  arranged  to  tender  to  the  delegates  attending 
the  American  Photographic  Conference  an  excursion  around  New  York  Harbor,  on  the 
afternoon  of  Wednesday,  May  27th. 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  a  committee  on  behalf  of  their  respective 
organizations  to  arrange  the  details,  desire  to  announce  that  the  large  steamer,  "  Laura  M. 
Starin,"  has  been  engaged,  and  that  she  will  start  from  Jewell's  Wharf,  Brooklyn,  at  12.30 
P.M.;  and  from  Pier  1,  N.  R.,  New  York,  at  12.45  p.m. 

The  price  of  tickets  (each  admitting  a  gentleman  and  two  ladies)  has  l)een  placed  at  one 
dollar,  and  the  number  is  limited.  Dark-room  facilities  will  be  arranged  for  the  changing 
of  plates.  A  competent  caterer  will  also  be  on  board.  Persons  desiring  tickets  can  apply 
to  any  member  of  the  committee:  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Photography ^H'Arry  S.  Fowler, 
578  Halsey  Street,  Brooklyn;  Frederick  M.  Lawrence,  129  Broad  Street,  New  York;  Starks 
W.  Lewis, 24  South  Street,  New  York;  Society  of  Ainntetir  PhotoqrapherH  of  New  York—T.  J. 
Burton,  113  West  Thirty-Eighth  Street,  New  York;  F.  C.  Beach,  ^VA  Broadway,  New 
York;  Fred  Vilmar,  (>C  Duane  Street,  Yew  York. 

Some  of  the  papers  to  be  read  at  the  Conference  are  '*  The  requirements  of  a  Modern 
Photographic  Society,"  by  C.  R.  Pancoast;  Dr.  A.  Cliflford  Mercer  will  deliver  an  illus- 
trated lecture  on  some  photo-micrograph ic  subject;  Prof.  Charles  Dury  will  explain  the  aid 
the  science  of  photography  is  to  the  naturalist  in  researches  of  natural  history,  and  Dr.  Ely 
Van  Der  Warker,  of  Syracuse,  besides  giving  an  address  of  welcome,  will  read  a  paper  on 
**  Photography  in  the  Marine  Tropics."  A  banquet  is  to  be  given  on  Thursdajr  evening,  the 
28th.  As  the  event  comes  when  the  Fourth  Annual  Exhibition  is  in  progress  it  is  expected 
the  attendance  will  be  quite  large. 

Thb  Fourth  Annual  Joint  Exhibition. 

The  time  for  entering  exhibits  closes  on  May  11th;  the  exhibition  opens  on  Monday 
evening,  May  25th,  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  galleries,  36(5  Fifth  Avenue,  near  the  old  Stewart 
mansion,  with  a  reception  and  a  private  view.  There  will  be  a  large  number  of  exhibitors 
and  a  revolution  in  prints.  The  foreign  exhibits  will  be  superior  in  point  of  number  and 
variety  to  previous  exhibitions,  representing  the  work  of  several  prominent  photographers. 
A  very  handsome  catalogue  is  being  gotten  up  which  will  be  illustrated.  The  committee 
has  decided  to  issue,  as  awards,  handsome  silver  medals  to  be  distributed  as  the  Board  of 
Judges  may  direct.  Lantern-slide  exhibitions  will  be  held  nearly  every  evening  for  about 
three-quarters  of  an  hour;  arrangements  are  being  made  to  have  a  different  set  of  views 
each  night.  Admission  is  to  be  twenty-five  cents  and  season  tickets,  good  for  two  weeks, 
one  dollar.  The  Committee  of  Arrangements  are  F.  C.  Beach,  A.  L.  Simpson,  and  C.  C. 
Roumage.    The  Board  of  Judges  are  Thomas  Moran,  Will  H.  Low,  and  Edward  Bierstadt. 

Boston  Camera  Club. — The  regular  monthly  meeting  was  held  Monday  evening.  May  4th. 
After  the  usual  routine  business  had  been  transacted,  two  new  hand  cameras  were  exhibited, 
one,  a  whole  plate  box,  devised  by  Mr.  Eaton,  showed  great  ingenuity,  while  Mr.  Currier's 
4x5  box  was  greatly  liked.  A  lantern  exhibition  followed,  including  slides  by  the  Lynn 
and  Lowell  clubs.  The  general  average  of  the  slides  was  good,  but  the  Lynn  slides  were 
more  generally  interesting,  owing  to  the  wider  field  covered  by  them. 
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by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  and  sulphuric  acid  upon  paper  or  other 
forms  of  cellulose — the  resulting  pyroxylin  being  dissolved  after 
thorough  washing  in  suitable  solvents  mixed  with  camphor,  and 
then  treated  mechanically.  Celluloid  films  were  first  introduced  to 
the  photographic  world  by  John  Carbutt,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa ,  and 
have  quickly  found  favor  and  admiration,  especially  from  the  tour- 
ist, owing  to  the  great  reduction  in  weight.  Their  treatment  in 
developing  and  after  operation  is  exactly  the  same  as  for  ordinary 
dry  plates.  They  are  easily  dried.  After  clearing  and  washing 
they  can  be  laid  flat,  blotted  off  and  left  to  dry  on  a  table,  but  it  is 
preferable  to  suspend  them  by  a  corner  by  a  clip.  Some  apprehen- 
sion has  arisen  as  to  their  liability  to  explosion.  As  at  present 
made  there  seems  to  be  no  danger. 

Cementing  Lenses  with  Balsam — The  function  of  this  cement  is  to 
obliterate  the  reflection  from  their  contact  surfaces  and  to  render  the 
two  lenses  practically  one.  When  the  curvature  of  these  interior 
surfaces  is  very  deep,  and  a  ray  is  transmitted  in  a  direction  oblique 
to  that  part  of  the  surface  upon  which  it  falls,  it  will  be  reflected, 
not  transmitted,  and  therefore  lost.  We  are  now  alluding  to  con- 
tact surfaces.  But  by  the  interposition  of  any  transparent  fluid  or 
varnish  between  the  lenses,  so  as  to  place  them  in  optical  contact 
in  contradistinction  to  the  mechanical  contact  in  whirh  they  were 
previously,  the  achromatic  lens  becomes  a  homogeneous  mass,  so  far 
as  ordinary  internal  reflections  are  concerned,  and  the  transmission 
of  the  ray  is  then  affected  only  by  the  outside  or  air-surrounded 
surfaces  of  the  lens.  Although  any  transparent  fluid  seems  to  effect 
optical  contact  between  the  surfaces  of  an  achromatic  lens,  that 
which  best  answers  the  purpose  is  Canada  balsam,  or  a  mixture  of 
castor  oil  and  balsam. 

Cement,  Opticians' — For  ordinary  use — Resin,  i  pound;  melt  and 
add  plaster  of  Paris,  4  ounces. 

Ceramic  Photographs  or  Enamels — M.  Lafon  de  Camarsac,  about 
1856,  discov'ered  a  process  whereby  the  production  of  photographs 
fixed  by  fire  was  accomplished,  but  his  method  is  still  a  secret. 
After  numerous  experiments,  A.  L.  Henderson  succeeded  in  the 
following  manner  :  A  thin  collodion  transparency — one  suitable 
for  a  lantern — developed  by  sulphate  of  iron,  5  grains  ;  acetic  acid 
(Beaufoy's),  15  minims  ;  water,  1  ounce,  saturated  with  alum.  After 
being  cleared  with  cyanide,  he  places  it  in  a  solution  composed  of 
bichloride  of  platinum,  or  its  compounds,  5  parts ;  bichloride  of 
tin,  30  parts ;  iodine  to  saturation  ;  acid  hydrochloric,  960  parts ; 
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silicate  of  potash,  20  parts ;  acetate  of  lead,  40  parts ;  water,  8,000 
parts.  This  will,  to  a  certain  extent,  displace  the  silver,  depositing 
platinum  in  its  place.  At  any  moment  the  image  may  be  treated  with 
a  solvent  such  as  nitric  acid,  which  will  remove  the  silver  without 
attacking  the  platinum,  and  the  depositing  of  the  solution  will  still 
proceed  after  this  treatment.  If  the  silver  be  present  in  the  form 
of  a  chloride  or  iodide,  which  is  insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  it  can  be 
oxidized  or  reduced  by  heat.  As  soon  as  the  image  is  sufficiently 
dense  it  is  immersed  in  a  5  p.  c.  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  in  water 
saturated  with  boracic  acid,  then  transferred  to  the  enamel  tablet, 
dried,  and  is  ready  for  firing.  Glaze  first,  and  not  after  applying 
the  picture.  The  following  colors  are  produced  by  the  different 
oxides :  Tin  and  arsenic,  white;  gold,  red  or  purple;  copper,  green 
or  red;  silver  and  uranium,  yellow;  cobalt,  blue;  iron,  reddish  yel- 
low; platinum  and  tin,  various  tints  of  brown;  iridium,  black. 

Changing  Bags  and  Boxes — Contrivances  by  means  of  which  exposed 
plates  may  be  changed  for  unexposed  plates,  without  the  use  of  the 
dark  room  or  in  the  field.  The  former  are  generally  made  of  two 
or  more  thicknesses  of  non-actinic  fabric,  with  a  ruby  or  yellow 
glass  set  in  to  enable  the  operator  to  see  inside  the  bag,  and  sleeves 
surrounded  with  elastic,  through  which  the  hands  are  thrust.  The 
boxes  are  of  different  shapes,  and  are  oftentimes  quite  complicated 
in  their  mechanism. 

Chemical  Action  of  Light— There  are  few,  if  any,  of  the  elements,  or 
some  one  of  their  compounds,  in  either  the  organic  or  inorganic 
kingdoms,  that  are  not  more  or  less  affected  by  the  chemical  action 
of  light.  A  trace,  even,  of  some  of  the  most  valuable  alkaloids  can- 
not be  obtained,  even  with  the  most  careful  and  delicate  analysis, 
from  trees  and  shrubs  grown  in  the  dark  or  badly  lighted  localities, 
that  produce  them  in  abundance  when  grown  in  plenty  of  sunshine. 
And  it  is  well  known  that  there  is  a  decided  chemical  action  produced 
upon  such  unpromising  substances  as  ebonite  and  asphaltum.  The 
chemical  action  of  light  upon  the  various  salts,  etc.,  used  in  photo- 
graphy will,  for  convenience,  be  mentioned  as  those  substances  ap- 
pear. The  chemical  action  varies  considerably,  according  to  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere  ;  on  a  bright,  clear  day  it  is  more  rapid  than 
in  dull,  gloomy  weather.  The  light,  in  order  to  act  most  favorably 
on  chemical  substances  employed  to  form  photographic  pictures, 
should  be  white. 

Chemical  Focus. — A  lens  is  said  to  have  a  chemical  focus  when  a  por- 
tion of  the  field,  either  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  center,  is  sharper 
than  the  center — a  fault  of  the  greatest  magnitude,  and  should  cause 
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it  to  be  rejected.  For  it  should  be  so  corrected,  for  chromatic 
aberration,  that  the  chemical  and  visual  focus  should  strictly  coin- 
cide. 

Chemical  Theory — Since  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  photography,  the 
phenomenon  of  the  action  of  light  on  the  silver  compounds  em- 
ployed to  obtain  the  photographic  image  has  attracted  the  contin- 
ued attention  of  philosophers  and  experimentalists,  and,  from  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  different  theories  have  been  set  forth  to  ex- 
plain it.  One  of  these  theories  advanced  is  based  on  the  affinity  of 
the  reagent  for  oxygen.  In  the  presence  of  the  developer,  the 
sub-salt  is  reduced,  and  an  equivalent  of  the  metal  combines  with 
the  unaltered  silver  salt  just  in  contact  with  it  to  form  a  sub-salt  of 
silver,  which  is  in  its  turn  reduced.  Thus  the  image  is  formed  by 
the  reduction  of  the  unaltered  silver  salts  into  sub-salts,  and  those 
sub- salts  into  metal.  But  none  of  the  purely  chemical  theories,  so 
far  advanced,  seem  to  give  a  completely  satisfactory  explanation  to 
the  mystery  of  development.  May  not  the  dynamic  theory  of  light 
play  an  almost  equal  part  with  the  chemical  ?    See  Latent  Image. 

Chemistry — Its  importance — A  survey  of  the  history  of  photography 
for  the  last  fifty  years  will  show  that  its  progress  has  kept  pace 
with  the  advancement  of  chemical  knowledge,  and  it  behooves  all 
who  would  be  good  workers  to  pay  more  than  ordinary  attention 
to  what  should  be  the  foundation — chemistry. 

Chiaroscuro — Literally  a  design  of  two  colors — The  particular  distri- 
bution of  the  lights  and  shades  of  the  piece  with  respect  to  the  ease 
of  the  eye  and  the  effect  of  the  whole  piece  In  photography,  com- 
monly called  light  and  shade. 

Chinoline  Blue — Cyanine,  discovered  in  1861,  by  Grenville  Williams, 
from  the  mother  water  of  quinia,  which,  from  its  beautiful  tint, 
he  gave  the  name  cyanine.  Used  as  a  valuable  optical  sensitizer, 
and  frequently  combined  with  erythrosine. 

Chinoline  Red — Derived  from  the  same  source,  and  combined  with 
cyanine  in  sensitizing  emulsions  and  plates  for  color  values.  The 
only  objection  to  the  use  of  the  above  (blue  and  red)  is  their  want 
of  durability. 

Chloride  of  Lime — See  Calcium. 

Chloride  of  Magnesium— See  Magnesium. 

Chloride  of  Gold — See  Gold. 

Chloride  of  Silver — See  Silver. 

Chloride  of  Soda — See  Sodium. 
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Chlorophyl — The  green  coloring  matter  of  vegetables.  Though  the 
chlorop.hyl  of  different  plants  does  not  possess  the  same  degree  of 
sensitiveness,  that  from  ferns  is  exceedingly  sensitive.  Its  optical 
properties  are  remarkable.  A  concentrated  solution  absorbs  all  the 
rays  of  light  with  the  exception  of  the  least  refrangible  red,  but 
when  diluted  it  exhibits  characteristic  bands  behind  B,  between  C 
and  D,  before  E,  and  two  behind  F.  The  band  in  the  red  is  espe- 
cially characteristic  for  its  clearness  and  brilliancy,  even  with  ex- 
ceedingly dilute  solutions.  Ives  introduced  it  into  orthochromatic 
processes,  and  used  that  procured  from  the  common  plantain  or 
bule  myrtle  (periwinkle),  Viscor  minor.  It  should  be  applied  to  a 
collodion  emulsion  previous  to  washing.  The  time  of  exposure 
through  a  yellow  screen  is  much  lengthened. 

Chlorine — Action  of — Applied  to  moistened  albumen  and  Eastman 
prints,  in  a  strong  solution  or  gas,  rapidly  turns  the  metallic 
silver  into  the  white  chloride  of  silver,  and  causes  the  image  to 
disappear  instantaneously. 

Chromate  of  Silver — See  Silver. 

ChromaticT  Aberration— Lenses  may  be  compared  to  a  system  or  series 
of  prisms  with  infinitely  small  faces,  and,  united  at  their  bases,  they 
not  only  reflect  light,  but  also  decompose  it  like  a  prism.  On 
account  of  this  dispersion,  therefore,  lenses  have  really  a  distinct 
focus  for  each  color.  Condensing  lenses  have  a  more  distant  focus 
for  the  red  rays,  which  are  the  least  refrangible,  and  a  nearer  one  for 
the  violet  rays,  which  are  most  refrangible.  The  foci  for  the  orange, 
yellow,  green,  blue  and  indigo  are  between  these  points.  The  more 
convex  the  lens  the  more  perceptible  the  chromatic  aberration.  By 
combining  prisms  which  have  different  refracting  angles,  and  are 
formed  of  substances  of  unequal  dispersive  powers,  white  light  may 
be  refracted  without  being  dispersed.  The  same  result  is  obtained 
by  combining  lenses  of  different  substances,  the  curvatures  of  which 
are  suitably  combined.  The  images  of  objects  viewed  through  such 
lenses  do  not  appear  colored.  The  phenomenon  of  refraction  of 
light  without  decomposition  through  them  is  called  achromatism, 
and  the  lenses,  achromatic. 

Chromium — Cr  =  52'4^-A  metal  important  on  account  of  its  combina- 
tions. Found  as  an  oxide,  in  combination  with  oxide  of  iron.  As 
a  chromate  of  lead  a  very  beautiful  mineral.  It  is  grayish  white, 
very  brittle,  difficult  to  melt,  and  exceedingly  hard.  Non- magnetic, 
non-oxidizable  in  the  air,  does  not  decompose  water  even  at  212°  F. 
When  heated  to  redness  it  absorbs  oxygen  and  decomposes  steam^ 
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being  converted  into  chromic  oxide.  The  metal  obtained  by  the 
reduction  of  chromic  chloride  by  sodium  occurs  as  a  gray  powder, 
easily  attacked  by  acids,  and  takes  fire  when  heated  in  the  air.  All 
the  salts  of  chromium  are  poisonous.  Antidotes — chalk  or  magne- 
sia, diffused  in  water  or  milk  ;  ferrous  sulphate  with  soda ;  but 
even  these  are  uncertain. 

Chromous  Chloride — Cr  CU— Chromous  chloride  is  prepared  by 
heating  the  violet-colored  trichloride  in  a  porcelain  or  glass  tube 
to  redness,  in  a  current  of  perfectly  dry  and  pure  hydrogen  gas. 
Hydrochloric  acid  is  drawn  off,  and  a  white  foliated  mass  is  ob- 
tained which  dissolves  in  water,  causing  a  great  elevation  of  tem- 
perature, yielding  a  blue  solution  which,  on  exposure  to  air,  absorbs 
oxygen  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  acquiring  a  deep  green  color, 
and  passing  into  a  state  of  chromic  oxychloride,  Cr^  Clg  Cr^  O3. 
Chromous  chloride  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  reducing  or  deoxi- 
dizing agents  known,  precipitating  calomel  from  a  solution  of  mer- 
curic chloride,  and  gold  from  a  solution  of  auric  chloride.  With 
ammonia  it  forms  a  sky  blue  precipitate,  turning  red  on  exposure 
to  the  air. 

Chromic  Chloride — CrClj,  or  trichloride— Obtained  by  healing  to  red- 
ness in  a  porcelain  tube  a  mixture  of  sesquioxide  and  charcoal, 
and  passing  dry  clilorine  gas  over  it.  Totally  insoluble  in  water 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  even  at  212°  F.  It  dissolves,  how- 
ever, and  assumes  the  deep  green,  hydrated  state  in  water  contain- 
ing an  exceedingly  small  quantity  of  the  dichloride.  Great  rise 
in  temperature  is  evolved.  The  green  hydrated  chromic  chloride 
may  be  easily  formed  by  dissolving  chromic  hydroxide  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  or  by  boiling  lead  chromate  or  silver  chromate  or  a 
solution  of  chromic  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  a  reducing 
agent,  such  as  alcohol,  sulphurous  acid,  or  even  hydrochloric  acid 
alone. 

Oxides — Chromium  forms  five  oxides. 

Chromic  Acid — See  Acids. 

Potassium  Chromate — Kg  Cr  O4 — See  Potassium. 

Potassium  Bichromate — Kg  Cr^  Cr  O3 — See  Potassium. 

Lectd  Chromate — Pb  Cr  O3 — Chrome  yellow — See  Lead. 

Circle  of  Least  Confusion — A  term  in  optics  to  denote  the  nearest 
approach  to  an  absolute  focus  of  an  oblique  pencil  of  light  after 
refraction. 

Citric  Acid — See  Acids. 
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Cleaning  Daguerreotypes — Remove  the  plate  from  the  mount  and 
pass  a  camel's  hair  brush  lightly  over  the  surface  ;  pour  over  it  two 
or  three  times  some  alcohol,  and  then  plunge  the  plate  in  a  solu- 
tion of  pure  cyanide  of  potassium,  lo  to  15  grains,  the  latter  amount 
if  the  daguerreotype  is  much  tarnished,  and  rock  it  until  the  tarnish 
is  all  removed  and  the  plate  looks  bright.  This  may  take  from  ciiree 
to  seven  minutes.  Wash  well  in  clean  water,  and  finally  with  dis« 
tilled  water,  and  dry  in  the  following  manner  :  hold  a  corner  by  a 
pair  of  pliers,  and  with  a  spirit  lamp  warm  the  back  of  the  plate,  at 
the  same  time  blowing  with  the  breath  without  stopping  until  the 
surface  is  dry. 

Cleaning  Ferrotypes — To  remove  finger  marks  and  other  blemishes 
it  is  only  necessary,  if  they  are  still  wet  after  development,  to  wash 
well  and  rub  the  film  with  the  finger  lightly.  If  dry,  rub  the  plate 
with  alcohol  and  a  soft  rag. 

Cleaning  Baths— Solutions  used  to  cleanse  and  clean  a  negative  or 
positive  of  any  kind  from  stains  of  development.  The  following 
have  been  found  useful  with  different  brands  of  plates  :  Alum,  i 
oz.;  water,  15  oz.;  citric  acid,  J  oz. ;  water,  36  oz.;  chrome  alum, 
i  oz.;  citric  acid,  J  oz.  Used  after  development.  Wash  off  and 
immerse  for  three  to  five  minutes.  Wash  and  clear  (fix):  Alum,  i 
oz.;  citric  acid,  i  oz.;  protosulphate  of  iron,  3  oz.;  water  20  oz.; 
should  be  freshly  mixed.  Saturated  solution  of  alum,  20  oz.; 
hydrochloric  acid  (commercial),  i  oz.  Immerse  the  negative  after 
clearing  (fixing),  having  previously  washed  it  for  two  or  three  min- 
utes under  the  tap.  Wash  well  after  removal  from  alum  and  acid. 
This  bath  will  act  very  kindly  with  dry  negatives  that  have  become 
discolored. 

Cleaning  Old  Negatives — ^Dissolve  several  ounces  of  common  wash- 
ing soda  in  two  gallons  of  hot  water.  In  this  put  the  plates  and 
leave  them  for  24  hours.  At  the  end  of  this  time  many  of  the  fi2ms 
will  have  disappeared.  Those  still  adhering  can  be  easily  removed 
by  using  an  old  tooth  brush.  After  they  are  denuded  of  the  01a 
films  put  them  in  hot  water,  to  which  add  a  small  quantity  of  hydro- 
chloric -  acid ;  let  them  soak  for  an  hour  and  transfer  them  to  pure 
hot  water  for  another  hour,  after  which  they  will  be  clean  and  can 
be  placed  on  edge  to  drain  and  dry. 

Cliche — The  impression  or  cast  formed  by  plunging  a  die  into  metal  or 
other  substances  in  a  state  of  fusion — a  matrix.  Photographica'ly, 
negatives  and  moulds  used  in  photo-mechanical  printing  are 
termed  cliche. 

(Tfi  he  continued,) 
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BOOKS   AND   EXCHANGES. 


Photographic  Optics.  W.  K.  Barton.    Scovill  &  Adams  Company,  New  Tork.    Pp.  1-110. 

31.00.    Paper. 

Just  as  we  go  to  press  we  receive  from.the  publishers  the  above  book  by  Professor  Barton. 
A  hanty  reading  fully  demonstrates  the  value  of  the  work,  which  treats  of  such  Important 
subjects  as  "  Light,"  "  The  Formation  of  the  Image,"  '*  Lenses,"  Focus  and  Aperture," 
••  Rapidity,"  "Testing  Lenses,"  "The  Swing  Back,"  etc.,  all  treated  in  Professor  Barton's 
usual  thorough  manner. 

Through  Russia  with  a  Kamarbt.     Thomas  Stevens.     The  Blair  Camera  Company. 

Boston,  Mass. 

This  is  an  advertising  pamphlet  designed  to  show  the  capabilities  of  the  new  hand 
camera,  the  Kamaret.  It  contains  several  interesting  illustrations,  and  the  text  is  pleasantly 
written. 

We  have  received  a  neat  and  artistically  printed  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Why  Yoa  Shoald 
Use  the  Hetherington  Magazine  Camera,"  which  contains  two  excellent  4  z  5  phototype  illos- 
trations  of  instantaneous  work  made  with  the  instrument  and  very  fully  illustrated  directions 
for  operating  it.  The  machine  is  built  after  plans  that  have  been  carefully  worked  out  and 
tested  by  men  who  appreciate  the  needs  of  simple  scientific  movements  for  such  imttruments. 


PUBLISHERS'  DEPARTMENT. 

[in  Justice  both  to  ourselves,  aud  to  those  firms  whose  specialties  are  mentioned  in  this  department, 
we  desire  to  slato  that  wo  neither  ask  nor  receive  compensation  for  such  notices  as  are  given. 
Any  dealer  or  manufactarer  who  sends  us  samples  of  goods  for  notice  will  receive  Just  what  the 
merits  of  the  goods  deiorve,  no  more  and  no  less.  Any  apparatus  sent  us  for  trial  and  notice 
will  be  rcturnctl  if  so  requested.  This  department  is  maintained  in  the  interests  of  our  readers 
to  whom  timely  notice  of  novelties  may  be  valuable.] 


From  the  Lysoen  Company,  New  York,  we  have  received  sample  bottles  of  the 
"Go-Wink"  developer  prepared  by  them  after  a  formula  prepared  by  Mrs.  Jeannette  M. 
Appleton.  It  is  an  eikonogen  developer  and  works  well.  As  to  its  keeping  qualities  we 
have  as  yet  no  data. 

Barker  &  Starbird  send  a  bottle  of  their  "  Our  Own  "  combined  toning  and  fixing  bath 
for  omega  and  albumen  prints.    Our  trials  have  proved  satisfactory. 

The  Watkiks  Exposure  MsTBR.—This  little  cylindrical  instrument  aboat  2}  inches 
long  by  1|  inches  diameter  is  a  very  compact  device  for  determining  the  proper  amount  of 
exposure,  and  is  particularly  valuable  where  a  person  is  working  one  grade  of  emulsion. 
After  the  right  exposure  has  been  ascertained  by  experiment  with  one  kind  of  plate,  then 
all  subsequent  exposures  can  be  accurately  determined  by  this  instrument,  because  it  is 
based  on  the  time  the  light  acts  upon  an  extra  sensitive  strip  of  paper.  A^s  the  light  varies 
in  its  actinic  qualities  continually,  the  instrument  is  capable  of  registering  it  at  any  time. 
At  one  end  of  the  meter  is  a  circular  glass  plate  under  which  is  exposed  through  a  black 
disc  a  circular  opening  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Half  of  this  aperture  is  occapied 
by  a  bluish-tinted  paper.  Sliding  under  this  tinted  paper  to  one  side  of  the  meter  is  a  strip 
of  sensitive  paper  three-eighths  of  an  inch  wide,  supplied  from  a  small  roll  underneath,  and  is 
drawn  forward  by  pulliug  with  the  fingers.  Each  time  it  Is  moved  a  fresh  surface  is  exposed 
to  the  light,  and  at  once  turns  dark  according  to  the  power  of  the  light.  It  is  necessary  to 
observe  the  time  it  takes  the  light  to  turn  the  paper  until  its  color  matches  the  prescribed 
color.  This  is  the  starting  point.  For  convenience,  attached  to  the  opposite  end  of  the 
meter  is  a  removable  sliding  cap  attached  by  a  chain  ten  inches  long.  It  acts  as  a  pen- 
dulum, and  in  case  one  has  no  watch  it  is  designed  to  hold  the  meter  in  one  hand  and  (with 
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the  cap  suspended  by  the  chain)  the  cap  is  swung  to  and  fro.    Each  doable  beat  counts  a 
second.     Thus  the  time  is  found  without  a  watch.    Having  found  out  the  light  element  the 
rest  is  comparatiyely  easy.     The  other  points  to  be  considered  are  the  plate,  subject, 
diaphraism,  and  distance,  which  have  been  worked  out  by  experiment  and  the  results  noted 
down  on  six  rings,  each  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  width,  between  the  two  ends  of  the 
meter.     Four  of  the  six  rings  are  movable  and  can  be  rotated.    Each  movable  ring  carries  a 
pointer  which  projects  over  to  the  left  on  to  the  next  preceding  ring.    On  the  first  stationary 
ring  is  marked  the  seconds.    If  it  takes  thirty  seconds  for  the  paper  to  darken,  all  the  four 
ringd  are  rotated  to  the  right  until  the  pointer  on  the  first  movable  ring  to  the  left  points  to 
the  figure  30  on  the  left  stationary  ring.    The  first  left-hand  movable  ring  is  called  A,  the 
next  P,  the  third  S,  and  the  D  and  E.    This  carries  two  pointers,  one  projecting  in  each 
direction  to  the  right  and  left.    On  the  right  stationary  ring  is  marked  the  exposure  figures. 
The  first  left  movable  ring  A  has  marked  on  St  the  sensitiveness  of  the  plate  in  figures. 
IE  it  is  an  Eastman  film  the  figure  40  has  been  found  to  be  right,  so  the  second  movable  ring 
P  is  moved  to  the  right  till  its  pointer  overlaps  figure  40.    On  this  ring  P  are  the  figures  for 
the  subject,  one  hundred  having  been  found  right  for  an  open  landscape.    The  ring  P  is  now 
kept  stationary  and  the  other  two  rings  rotated  till  the  pointer  overlaps  the  figure  100  on  P. 
On  the  third  ring  marked  S  are  marked  the  size  of  the  diaphragms  in  terms  of  F  the  focus 
and  of  the  united  standard,  also  in  accordance  with  the  numbers  1,  2,  \  4,  etc.    This  third 
ring  is  kept  stationary,  and  the  fourth,  D  E,  rotated  until  its  pointer  overlaps  the  figure 
marking  the  size  of  the  diaphragm  being  used.    When  this  is  done  the  reverse  pointer  over- 
lapping the  extreme  right  ring  points  to  the  number  on  its  surface  representing  the  number 
or  fraction  of  seconds  as  the  exposure  to  be  given.    We  tested  the  time  it  took  to  turn  the 
paper  on  a  clear,  hazy  day  on  the  last  of  April,  and  found  at  10.30  in  the  morning,  when  the 
instrument  was  directed  towards  the  sun,  ten  seconds  were  required;  when  away  from  the 
sun  towards  the  landscape,  thirty  seconds.    Using  an  Eastman  film  with  the  sensitiveness 
marked  40,  and  stop  in  a  Boss  lens  at  f— 64  united  standard,  an  exposure  of  fifteen  seconds 
would  be  required.    From  the  conditions  of  the  landscape  this  would,  from  appearances  and 
experiments,  be  seven  times  too  long.    The  instrument  is  at  first  somewhat  complicated  to 
look  at,  but  is  very  easily  managed  as  soon  as  it  is  understood.    It  is  adapted  for  testing  the 
printing  qualities  of  negatives,  for  copying  and  lantern-slide  making  and  enlarging,  that  is, 
as  to  the  time  of  exposure.    Should  the  trials  show  over-exposure,  then  the  value  of  the 
second  ring  marked  P  should  be  changed  and  set  to  a  higher  number.    Some  guessing  is 
required  at  first,  until  the  real  sensitiveness  of  the  plate  is  known.    The  price  of  the  instru- 
ment is  seven  dollars  and  a  half.    It  is  sold  by  W.  B.  Solomon  &  Co.,  No.  2  Burling  Slip, 
New  York,  who  are  the  agents  for  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

PHA.INOOBN,  a  new  combination  developer  put  up  in  small  glass  sealed  vials  by  Dr.  Charles 
L.  Mitchell,  of  Philadelphia.  One  bottle  of  the  salt  dissolved  in  three  ounces  of  water 
makes  a  complete  developer,  the  color  of  which  is  somewhat  dark,  but  is  very  effective. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  a  combination  of  eikonogen  and  hydroquinone,  which  is  always  vigorous 
and  enduring.  We  congratulate  the  Doctor  on  getting  up  such  a  reliable  and  useful  prepa- 
ration for  amateurs. 

Dabk  Rooms  on  thk  Pacific  Coast.— Messrs.  Hirsch,  Kahn  &  Co.,  at  333  Kearney 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  who  have  made  a  specialty  in  catering  to  the  wants  of  amateurs, 
have  recently  added  to  their  premises  several  new  and  commodious  dark-rooms,  provided 
with  all  the  requisites  for  easy  manipulation  and  conveniences  for  the  changing  of  plates. 
We  understand  amateurs  are  cordially  invited  to  see  and  use  these  arrangements.  It  is  a 
satisfaction  to  note  the  liberality  of  this  enterprising  firm,  which  will  certainly  add  to  their 
already  increasing  trade. 

A  Second  Photoobaphic  Contest,  proposed  by  the  Wasp  Publishing  Company,  of 
San  Francisco,  closed  on  April  Ist.  It  was  confined  to  lantern  slides  made  by  amateurs. 
Three  prizes  were  awarded.    We  suppose  it  was  very  successful. 
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United  States  Photographic  Patents 

Issued    In    April,  1891. 


APRIL   7th. 

449,733 — lastantaneous  Photographic  Shutters;  T.  R.  Dallmeyer  and  F.  BeaucUamp, London, 
England. 

APRIL  14th. 

450,214— Camera;  T.  H.  Blair,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  J.  H.  Crowell,  Vineyard  Haven,  Mass. 
450,447— Device  for  Lifting  Photographic  Negatl?es;  O.  H.  Bach  waiter,  Philadelphia,  P&. 
450,475— Photographic  Cabinet;  C.  Quartley,  Baltimore,  Md. 

APRIL  2Ut. 

450,794— Photographic  Paper  Roll-Holder;  G.  Jones. 
450,815— Dissolving  View  Magic  Lantern;  F.  McClintock. 

450,963— Water-proof  and  Sensitized  Photographic  Monnt;  H.  Kuhn. 

» 

APRIL   28th. 

451,027— Slide-Shutter  for  Photographic  Cameras;  John  R.  Connon,  Elora,  Canada. 

451,330— Annular  Lens;  Edward  W.  Laurencot,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

451 ,413— Magic  Lantern  for  Advertising  Purposes;  James  W.  See,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
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Our   Illustration. 

HTISTICALLY  arrang<'<!  [>lioU)trraphs  are  to  In:  s«'!i^l.f  Iv  t  wm\ 
pliotoji^rapher.  In  the  example  luM'e  piv?>enteil,  wliil«  tl.«  Jii.t-  I  'ntl 
in  the  original  is  somewhat  absent  liy  reason  of  I  lie  pr'M  .  .-.  I'h  ;•  t, 
of  the  photographer  i?  clearly  observed,  that  is.  a  natnral  gioni'i'i>:  »■  ■.rh 
tells  its  story,  surrounde^l  by  appropriate  and  well-balaneed  artrs.. ,,  ••  >.. 
Mrs.  N.  Gray  P>artlett,  ot*  the  C^hi(»a;^(»  Fjantern  Sli<le  Club,  who.-»('  «i»\<r 
W(jrk  in  figure  stndies  lias  heretofore  bet  n  notioed  in  hi-r  slides,  hu-*  tlie 
honor  of  being  the  originator  of  this  intcre'^lML  pictnre.  Then*  is  n(»  doubt 
a  tzreat  future  in  store  for  women  eamerists. 

The   Development  of  Instantaneous   EADC>^ures. 

By  W.  H.  Hurbank. 


jy^IIE  coming  of  the  summer  months  brings  to  the  e.i«f.  •«■  H..:;itjm  the 
t|'  old,  old  (piestion,  *' IIow  shall  I  d*-\elop  drop-sin!;''  .  x  |<.>iin'  *' " 
The  hand  eamera  has  beeome  so  important  a  faetor  in  in"  h  rn  ph^to^r. 
raphy  that  it  cannot  be  ignored,  and  however  much  one  m-iv  deplore  li.c 
iiicreasing  tendency  to  make  hand  camera  work  mo^i  pn  niinent  in  the 
photograph}'  of  to-day,  he  must,  nevertheless,  re('o;jnizi»  the  eiaims  of 
the  band-camerists  to  consideration,  and  do  all  in  hi:^  p^.wtr  to  athance 
the  standard  of  hand  camera  work. 

In  what  I  shall  have  to  say  on  the  development  of  in^'.iMianeoUvH  exp<jsures, 
I  shall  use  the  word  ^*  instantaneous*'  as  exprc^>ing  mm  expo.^ure  somewhat 
less  than  the  normal  time  for  the  subject  undir  tb*-  .-:ime  conditions  of 
lighting.  In  other  words  I  shall  concern  my-^elf  <nji\  v\itli  cases  of  under- 
exposure, a  cla.s8  which  by  no  means  includes  all  tu.-  ixpo^ures  made  with  a 
shutter.  For  such  is  the  rapidity  of  our  modern  p!:itiv>  and  lenses  that  it  is 
easily  possible  to  make  an  over-exposure  even  with  a  shutter.  Hut  the 
<piestions  of  my  correspondents  evidently  refer  to  the  ditticulties  in  develop- 
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Our   Illustration. 

RTISTICALLY  arranged  photographs  are  to  be  sought  by  every 
photographer.  In  the  example  here  presented,  while  the  fine  detail 
in  the  original  is  somewhat  absent  by  reason  of  the  process,  the  aim 
of  the  photographer  is  clearly  observed,  that  is,  a  natural  grouping  which 
tells  its  storvj  surrounded  by  appropriate  and  well-balanced  accessories. 
Mrs.  N.  Gray  Bartlett,  of  the  Chicago  Lantern  Slide  Club,  whose  clever 
work  in  figure  studies  has  heretofore  been  noticed  in  her  slides,  has  the 
honor  of  being  the  originator  of  this  interesting  picture.  There  is  no  doubt 
a  great  future  in  store  for  women  camerists. 


-•■-•-♦" 


The  Development  of  Instantaneous  Exposures. 

By  W.  H.  Bubbank. 

HE  coming  of  the  summer  months  brings  to  the  editorial  sanctum  the 
old,  old  qi^estion,  ^' How  shall  I  develop  drop-shutter  exposures?" 
The  hand  camera  has  become  so  important  a  factor  in  modern  photog- 
raphy that  it  cannot  be  ignored,  and  however  much  one  may  deplore  the 
increasing  tendency  to  make  hand  camera  work  most  prominent  in  the 
photography  of  to-day,  he  must,  nevertheless,  recognize  the  claims  of 
the  band-camerists  to  consideration,  and  do  all  in  his  power  to  advance 
the  standard  of  hand  camera  work. 

In  what  I  shall  have  to  say  on  the  development  of  instantaneous  exposures, 
I  shall  use  the  word  ^^  instantaneous"  as  expressing  an  exposure  somewhat 
less  than  the  normal  time  for  the  subject  under  the  same  conditions  of 
lighting.  In  other  words  I  shall  concern  myself  only  with  cases  of  under- 
exposure, a  class  which  by  no  means  includes  all  the  exposures  made  with  a 
shutter.  For  such  is  the  rapidity  of  our  modern  plates  and  lenses  that  it  is 
easily  possible  to  make  an  over-exposure  even  with  a  shutter.  But  the 
questions  of  my  correspondents  evidently  refer  to  the  difficulties  in  develop- 
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ment  caused  by  insufficient  exposure,  difficulties  which  they  are  not  able  to 
overcome  and  regarding  which  they  desire  information. 

The  authorities  diflfer  widely  in  the  recommendations  which  they  give  for 
the  treatment  of  this  class  of  exposures,  some  advising  a  rapid  development 
in  a  strong  developer,  while  others  counsel  a  wise  moderation  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  plate.  £very  one  to  his  taste ;  I  shall  merely  give  my  own 
method  of  working  and  shall  not  quarrel  with  those  who  think  that  they 
have  a  better  one. 

It  is  evident,  I  think,  that  there  must  be  a  difference  in  principle  between 
the  development  of  an  under-exposed  plate  and  that  of  one  which  has 
received  a  normal  exposure,  a  difference  based  on  the  difference  of  action 
between  the  two  plates  in  the  developer.  As  every  one  knows,  the  tendency 
of  an  under-exposed  plate  is  to  produce  an  undue  amount  of  density  in  the 
high  lights  as  compared  with  that  in  the  shadows,  because  the  developer 
intensifies  the  lights  before  the  detail  in  the  shadows  is  well  out.  It  would 
seem,  then,  that  a  proper  method  of  development  for  under-exposures 
should  be  one  which  would  produce  a  gradual  and  uniform  increase  of  detail 
and  density  over  the  entire  plate,  and,  at  the  same  time,  be  free  from  the 
danger  of  fogging  the  plate  even  under  prolonged  development.  In  brief, 
the  operator  must  be  able  to  produce  the  successive  intensification  of  the 
negative  and  have  no  fear  of  fogging  the  plate  by  the  prolonged  develop- 
ment often  necessary  to  bring  out  sufficient  detail  and  produce  good  printing 
and  general  density. 

In  order  to  have  complete  control  of  the  growth  in  density  of  different 
parts  of  the  plate,  a  developer  of  moderate  energy  must  be  employed  at  the 
beginning,  one  that  is  gentle,  not  brutal,  in  the  way  in  which  it  takes  hold  of 
the  plate.  In  such  a  developer  the  high  lights,  which  always  appear  first, 
do  not  become  unduly  dense  and  the  shadows  continue  to  gain  gradually  in 
detail  and  density.  When  they  cease  to  do  this,  having,  as  it  were,  over- 
taken the  high  lights,  the  strength  of  the  bath  may  be  increased,  either  in 
pyro  or  alkali,  or  both,  according  as  density,  detail,  or  both  are  wanted. 

By  this  method  the  development  Is  slow,  progressive,  and  energetic  at 
the  end  where  energy  is  wanted  to  give  snap  and  vigor  to  the  negative.  In 
order  to  avoid  fogging  the  plate  the  developer  must  not  be  so  slow  in  action 
as  to  cause  the  development  to  be  unduly  prolonged,  a  danger  which  is  in  a 
great  measure  guarded  against  by  strengthening  the  developer  at  the  end. 
In  order  to  reduce  the  above  theoretical  considerations  to  the  level  of 
practical  work,  I  will  now  give  my  formula  for  a  developer  and  my  method 
of  using  it,  without,  however,  seeking  to  claim  that  it  is  any  better  than 
many  another.     But  it  answers  my  purpose. 

After  some  coquetting  with  other  reducing  agents,  I  have  permanently 
attached  myself  to  my  early  love,  pyro  in  combination  with  the  plebeian 
carbonate  of  soda,  which  has  the  advantage  of  cheapness  and  easy  procura- 
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bility,  points  of  no  small  moment.     Of  this  I  prepare  a  saturated  solution  of 
any  desired  bulk.     The  pyro  solution  is  as  follows  : 

Sulphite  of  soda, 4  drams. 

Distilled  water, 4  ounces. 

Sulphuric  acid, 4  drops. 

Dissolve,  and  add 

Pyro, 170  grains. 

This  solution  has  always  kept  well  when  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle.  To 
develop  a  half-plate,  for  instance,  I  soak  it  for  a  short  time  in  four  ounces 
of  water  to  which  two  or  three  drams  of  the  soda  solution  have  been  added, 
then  thirty  to  fifty  drops  of  the  pyro  solution  are  added.  If  the  image  is 
slow  in  appearing,  or  the  detail  hangs  back,  successive  additions  of  the  soda 
are  made,  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  appears  too  quickly  and  uniformly, 
the  pyro  solution  is  added  in  small  quantities ;  just  here  lies  the  whole 
difficulty.  By  the  judicious  use  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  solutions,  and 
with  the  exercise  of  a  little  patience,  satisfactory  results  can  usually  be 
obtained  without  injuring  the  quality  of  the  negative. 

This  is  really  all  there   is  to  my  method  of  developing   instantaneous 

exposures  of  the  underdone  variety,  so  simple  as  hardly  to  be  worth  writing 

about,  but  so  certain  as  to  be  well  worth  a  trial  by  those  who  have  not  a 

better  one  of  their  own. 

» ♦ » 

Modern  Methods  of  Illustration. 

Bt  W.  H.  Burbamk. 
WOODBUBYTTPS    FOB    AMAT1B0B8. 

HAD  not  intended  to  include  this  process  in  the  present  series  of 
papers  owing  to  the  fact  that,  as  usually  worked,  it  requires  an 
elaborate  and  expensive  plant,  but  Mr.  W.  H.  Wilkinson  has  recently 
described  a  modification  of  the  process  in  the  columns  of  Photography^  which 
seems  to  bring  the  process  well  within  the  reach  of  the  amateur  worker,  and 
I  have,  therefore,  concluded  to  give  Mr.  Wilkinson's  method  in  his  own 
words. 

The  apparatus  needed  is  a  drying  box,  in  which  to  dry  the  sensitive  tissue, 
three  sheets  of  patent  plate  glass,  12  x  10,  an  upright  grooved  tin  box  to 
hold  three  plates,  15  x  12,  fitted  with  a  Bunsen  burner  underneath  to  warm 
the  water  in  the  box,  three  or  four  leveling  stands,  a  thermometer,  three 
zinc  plates,  15  x  12,  polished  and  leveled.  The  materials  consist  of  gelatine. 
Nelson's  No.  2  photographic,  bichromate  of  ammonia,  india-rubber  solution, 
benzole,  methylated  spirits  of  wine,  and  plain  collodion. 

The  drying  box  is  merely  a  shelf  fitted  with  three  zinc  trays,  each  tray 
about  two  inches  deep  by  12^  x  10^  inches  inside,  with  a  small  ledge  at  each 
corner  to  rest  the  plate^upon,  so  that  the  plate  will  serve  as  a  lid  to  the  tray. 
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the  back  of  plate  being  flush  with  the  top  of  the  tray.  These  trays  are  half 
filled  with  chloride  of  calcium,  and  are  placed  in  the  box,  one  on  top  of  the 
other. 

To  make  the  sensitive  tissue,  first  of  all  polish  the  thin  patent  plates  with 
French  chalk,  coat  with  plain  collodion  in  the  usual  way,  and  when  this  has 
set  immerse  in  clean  water  until  the  ether  and  alcohol  are  washed  out,  this 
result  being  attained  so  soon  as  the  water  flows  evenly,  and  without  greasy 
looking  marks.     The  tissue  compound  is  composed  of : 

Gelatine,  Nelson's  No.  2 5  ounces. 

Bichromate  of  ammonia, 600  grains. 

Sugar, H  ounces. 

Water 12  ounces. 

Place  the  gelatine  and  water  in  a  clean  jar  and  allow  to  stand  until  the 
gelatine  is  quite  soft,  add  the  sugar,  then  put  the  jar  into  a  pan  of  cold 
water,  and  on  a  gas  stove  gradually  raise  the  temperature  until  the  gelatine 
is  dissolved,  then  add  the  bichromate  in  a  fine  powder,  and  stir  with  a  glass 
rod,  add  sufiflcient  of  finely  powdered  indigo  to  just  tint  the  gelatine,  then 
churn  well  with  an  egg  beater. 

Adjust  the  three  polished  glasses  on  the  leveling  stands  quite  horizon- 
tally,  then  into  a  beaker  pour  four  ounces  of  the  gelatine  mixture,  tie  over 
the  mouth  of  the  beaker  a  piece  of  fine  muslin,  and  pour  the  gelatine 
upon  the  plate,  beginning  in  the  center ;  do  the  same  for  the  other  two  and 
allow  the  gelatine  to  set. 

See  that  the  three  trays  in  the  drying  box  have  each  a  good  layer  of 
calcic  chloride,  then  when  the  gelatine  has  set  quite  hard,  lift  the  plate  from 
the  leveling  stand  and  put  it  face  downwards  in  the  tray,  the  ledges  at  each 
corner  preventing  the  gelatine  film  from  touching  the  chloride.  As  each 
plate  is  put  into  the  tray,  place  the  tray  in  the  box,  and  as  the  last  one  goes 
in  close  the  box  and  leave  it  for  forty-eight  hours,  by  which  time  the  chloride 
will  have  absorbed  the  water  from  the  gelatine  and  dried  the  film,  which, 
after  being  allowed  to  stand  in  the  dark-room  for  a  little  time,  can  be  stripped 
off  the  glass  and  it  is  ready  for  exposure  to  light. 

The  indigo  should  be  bought,  ready  ground  up,  from  a  good  maker  of 
artist's  colors,  its  function  being  merely  to  prevent  the  action  of  light  from 
spreading  laterally. 

The  tissue  is  exposed  under  a  good  transparent  positive,  in  which  is  all 
the  detail  in  lights  and  in  shadow  that  the  original  negative  is  capable  of 
yielding.  The  transparency  must  be  bright  and  vigorous ;  if  at  all  flat  or 
fogged,  it  will  be  useless.  The  outside  of  the  picture  must  be  masked,  as,  if 
the  tissue  be  exposed  to  the  very  edges,  the  process  of  development  will  be 
a  failure.  A  box  printing  frame  should  be  used  so  as  to  get  a  great  plenty 
of  even  pressure ;  the  coUodionized  side  of  the  tissue  is  placed  in  contact 
with  the  film  of  the  transparency.     The  exposure  is  very  short  and  should. 
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when  possible,  be  made  to  direct  sunlight,  a  Johnson  actinometer  being  used 
to  gauge  the  time,  a  good  carbon  transparency  requiring  on  an  average  five 
tints.  During  the  exposure  the  printing  frame  should  be  exactly  facing  the 
sun,  or  the  print  will  be  likely  to  be  out  of  focus. 

Before  exposure  the  three  zinc  plates  should  have  been  polished  and 
coated  with  a  thin  film  of  India  rubber,  allowed  to  set  thoroughly  on  the 
leveling  stands,  the  india-rubber  solution  being  made  by  dissolving  a  little 
of  the  rubber  solution,  sold  in  tins  by  makers  of  mackintoshes,  in  benzole. 
This  operation  requires  about  twenty-four  hours  to  effect,  the  solution 
having  about  the  consistency  of  collodion.  These  plates  may  be  coated  in 
advance  as  they  require  over  a  week  to  get  too  dry  for  use. 

The  tissue  being  exposed,  and  the  film  of  rubber  perfectly  set,  lay  the 
zinc  plate  on  the  bench,  India  rubber  side  uppermost,  take  a  roller  squeegee 
in  the  right  hand,  put  the  edge  of  the  exposed  tissue  in  contact  with  the  film 
of  India  rubber,  and  then,  with  a  heavy  pressure  of  the  roller,  press  the 
tissue  in  contact  with  the  film  of  india  rubber,  taking  care  not  to  allow  the 
tissue  to  touch  the  india  rubber  film  in  advance  of  the  roller.  The  collo- 
dionized  face  of  the  tissue  is  in  contact  with  the  india-rubber  film.  Let  the 
roller  press  the  tissue  in  contact  with  the  rubber  film  at  the  margins,  then 
with  a  soft  brush  apply  some  thick  india-rubber  solution  all  round  the  edges, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  water  from  getting  underneath  the  tissue ;  let  this  india- 
rubber  solution  set,  then  sprinkle  liberally  with  French  chalk,  which  will 
absorb  the  last  remnants  of  soft  rubber,  and  place  the  plate  in  the  developing 
tank  containing  clean  water.  At  once  light  the  gas  underneath  and  raise 
the  temperature  gradually  to  one  hundred  degrees  Fahrenheit,  at  which  it 
must  be  kept  for  at  least  eighteen  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  gela- 
tine, not  acted  upon  by  light,  will  be  dissolved,  leaving  a  relief  in 
gelatine  on  the  zinc  plate.  After  a  rinse  under  the  tap,  the  plate  is  put  in  a 
rack  to  drain,  and  when  thoroughly  drained  it  is  immersed  in  a  tray  of  clean 
methylated  spirit,  in  which  it  is  allowed  to  remain  for  an  hour  or  two,  so  that 
the  spirit  can  absorb  the  whole  of  the  water ;  from  here  it  is  transferred  to  a 
draining  rack,  where  it  remains  until  the  relief  is  quite  dry. 

The  next  operation  will  be  to  get  a  cast  in  fine  plaster  of  Paris,  for  which 
purpose  the  plate  is  laid  face  up  on  a  level  table,  the  relief  surrounded  with 
strips  of  wood  one  inch  high,  each  of  the  strips  exactly  the  same  height  and 
thickness  of  the  others. 

The  plaster  used  must  be  of  the  very  finest  kind,  and  should  be  passed 
through  a  sieve  of  coarse  muslin ;  pour  the  plaster  into  the  water,  stirring 
vigorously,  and  when  of  the  proper  consistency  pour  over  the  relief,  passing 
a  long-haired  stiff  brush  over  relief  in  gentle  strokes,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  air  bells ;  level  the  back  with  a  glass  plate,  removing  it  before 
the  plaster  sets,  and  allow  the  cast  all  night  in  which  to  set. 

Remove  the  side  sticks,  then  lift  the  plaster  cast  gently  awa}-,  and  care- 
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fully  examine  the  cast  for  air  bells  ;  if  any  are  present,  another  cast  most  be 
made ;  but  if  none  are  present,  put  the  cast  away  for  an  hour  or  two  to  allow 
the  surface  to  get  dry  and  hard,  then  with  a  soft  brush  dipped  in  fine  plum- 
bago, gently  polish  the  surface,  finishing  with  a  clean  brush,  so  as  to  be 
certain  of  removing  all  loose  particles  of  plumbago. 

From  this  cast  another  is  made  in  Spence's  metal,  the  plaster  cast 
being  fixed  inside  of  a  cast-iron  box  in  such  a  manner  that  the  metal  cast  is 
of  a  definite  thickness,  and  with  perfect  parallelism  between  the  front  and 
back.  For  this  cast  nothing  is  better  than  an  ordinary  typographic  casting 
box,  the  side  gauges  being  just  double  the  usual  thickness. 

The  press  in  which  the  prints  from  the  stereo  mould  are  made  need  not 

be  of  a  very  elaborate  construction  :  a  wooden  tray,  13x11  inches,  and  half 

an  inch  deep,  with  strips  at  each  corner  one  inch  high,  to  act  as  guides  for 

the  platen.     The  platen  is  a  piece  of  wood  two  inches  thick,  made  to  fit 

inside  the  guides,  and  in  the  under  surface  of  this  box  a  piece  of  thick  plate 

glass  is  let  in,  about  one>eighth  of  an  inch,  and  cemented  therein  by  means 

of  a  mixture  of  gold  size  and  red  lead  ;  a  couple  of  ordinary  box  handles  on 

each  end  of  the  block  will  conrplete  the  press,  with  the  exception  of  a  sheet 

of  sheet  rubber  or  gutta-percha  at  the  bottom  of  the  tray,  in  which  to  imbed 

the  stereo  mould,  which  is  done  by  softening  the  gutta-percha  with  hot  water, 

putting  the  mould  in  the  center,  and  putting  the  platen  in  place  with  a  seven 

pound  weight  in  its  center.     The  ink  is  composed  of  : 

Gelatine, 2  ounces. 

Water, 14  ounces. 

The  coloring  matter  being  composed  of  Newman's  color  for  carbon 
printing. 

The  precise  strength  of  the  gelatine  cannot  be  given,  as  each  sample  of 
gelatine  differs  from  another,  and  the  proper  strength  can  only  be  attained  by 
experiment  and  trial.  The  gelatine  is  soaked  in  the  water  until  quite  soft, 
then  dissolved,  the  pigment  being  added  and  thoroughly  incorporated.  It 
is  then  strained  through  muslin  and  poured  into  a  wine  bottle,  which  is  kept 
in  a  pan  of  warm  water  until  required.  The  paper  to  be  used  may  be  a  good 
sample  of  dull  enamel,  chromo-litho  paper,  such  as  Dickinson's  art  paper. 

To  print,  the  stereo  mould  is  fixed  in  place  upon  the  gutta-percha  bottom, 
then  rubbed  over  with  a  rag  dipped  in  olive  oil  and  carefully  wiped ;  a  pool 
of  ink  is  then  poured  in  the  center  of  the  mould,  a  piece  of  paper  a  little 
larger  than  the  mould  is  then  placed  over  the  popl  of  ink,  the  platen  is  at 
once  put  on  and  the  weight  on  top,  and  allowed  to  rest  about  five  minutes, 
when  the  weight  and  platen  are  removed  and  the  print  lifted  from  the  mould. 
Now  if  the  high  lights  are  tinted,  the  pressure  is  not  sufi3cient,  or  the  ink 
contains  too  much  gelatine,  if  the  whites  are  clear,  but  the  picture  is  heavy, 
the  amount  of  pigment  is  too  great  and  must  be  reduced  by  the  addition  of 
more  solution  of  plain  gelatine. 


^ 
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The  prints  are  laid  away  to  dry,  after  the  superfluous  ink  has  been 
scraped  from  the  edges,  and  which  is  returned  to  the  melting  pot  to  be  used 
again  after  straining.  When  the  prints  are  dry  they  are  soaked  in  a  weak 
solution  of  alum,  then  rinsed  in  cold  water  and  again  dried. 

The  following  points  must  be  carefully  observed ;  the  sensitive  tissues 
cannot  be  dried  in  any  other  way  than  over  calcium  chloride ;  if  dried  in  a 
room  it  will  be  quite  insoluble  when  dry,  and  consequently  useless : 

When  the  tissue  is  dry  do  not  attempt  to  strip  from  the  glass  directly, 
but  allow  it  to  stand  a  short  time. 

Do  not  remove  from  the  calcium  box  until  an  hour  or  two  before 
exposure,  as  once  the  gelatine  gets  at  all  damp,  insolubility  sets  in  and 
cannot  be  checked. 

The  plate  upon  which  the  exposed  tissue  is  developed  must  be  quite  flat, 
the  plaster  mould  must  be  of  sufficient  thickness  to  preclude  the  chance  of 
buckling  when  drying,  and  the  stereo  mould  must  be  made  carefully  to  keep 
the  surface  level. 

The  platen  of  the  press  must  be  flat,  and  the  weight  used  must  be  put  in 
the  center,  where  possible  a  lead  backing  to  platen  is  advisable. 

A  copying  press  can  be  used  as  a  press,  in  which  case  the  tray  alone, 
without  guides,  will  be  used  with  a  thinner  plate-glass  platen  to  take  the 
pressure. 


-v-*-* 


Notes  on  the  Photographic  Conference- 

Bt  F.  C.  Bkach. 

HE  first  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  American  Photographic 
Conference  was  held  in  New  York,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of 
Amateur  Photographers,  in  Thirty-Eighth  Street,  on  Tuesday,  May 
26th,  and  continued  until  the  evening  of  the  28th.  The  attendance  from  out- 
of-town  delegates  was  not  large  (about  twenty-five  to  thirty  attending)  and 
these  were  mostly  from  near-by  clubs.  Cincinnati  and  the  West  were  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  George  Bullock  and  Mr.  C.  Gentile  on  behalf  of  the  Chicago 
Camera  Club  and  Photographic  Society  of  Chicago. 

At  a  preliminary  meeting  of  the  council  the  action  of  the  Secretary  in 
making  a  contract  on  his  own  account  with  a  newly  started  semi-photographic 
book  review  journal,  to  be  the  official  organ  of  the  conference,  and  conducted 
by  himself,  was  ratified.  From  what  was  made  known  no  liberal  policy  as 
regards  the  rest  of  the  photographic  press  is  to  be  pursued,  which  will  very 
likely  narrow  the  influence  and  scope  of  the  organization,  much  more  than 
the  original  promoters  imagine.  Liberality,  as  regards  the  rapid  dissemina- 
tion of  photographic  information  throughout  the  photographic  world,  it  seems 
to  us,  is  one  of  the  first  essentials  of  any  association  that  pretends  to  be 
national  in  character. 
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The  conference  convened  at  10.40  a.m.  on  the  firat  day,  the  chair  being 
occupied  by  President  Dr.  Ely  Van  de  Warker.  In  his  report  the  secretary 
stated  that  thirty-two  organizations  belonged  to  the  conference,  the  total 
membership  of  which  amounted  to  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
two,  and  might  be  larger.  The  President  then  made  an  address  of  welcome, 
outlining  the  good  effect  associating  with  his  local  club  had  had  on  him  in 
broadening  his  knowledge  of  the  art,  and  felt  sure  a  similar  benefit  would 
result  on  all  who  attended  the  conference.  Not  only  the  amateur  but  the 
man  of  science  finds  ample  labor  full  of  reward  in  the  domain  of  photography. 
It  is  a  broad  science,  covering  many  applications  and  uses,  several  of  which 
have  but  just  began  to  be  made  known. 

The  conference,  while  experimental,  was  designed  to  be  in  touch  with  the 
clubs,  and  its  success  would  largely  depend  on  the  work  of  their  representa- 
tives. He  referred  to  the  great  work  done  by  the  American  Lantern  Slide 
Interchange  in  securing  excellence  in  lantern-slide  making,  and  in  bringing 
different  organizations  into  sympathy  with  each  other.  By  testing  the  slides 
in  advance  only  those  that  are  of  good  quality  are  submitted  for  exhibition. 
Based  on  a  little  different  plan  he  suggested  that  the  associations  now  in  the 
conference  create  circuits  of  interchanges  of  slides  among  themselves,  each 
circuit  changing  to  another  until  all  the  work  has  been  seen  by  the  different 
clubs.  As  a  rule  amateurs  are  likely  to  work  in  a  single  groove,  unless 
stimulated  by  seeing  others  work.  It  would  even  be  desirable  to  have  fre- 
quent exchanges  of  pictures  among  the  different  clubs,  which  would  have  a 
tendency  to  bring  them  into  closer  alliance  with  each  other,  and  the  confer- 
ence. Since  the  movement  was  inaugurated  last  winter  he  had  noticed  many 
friendly  criticisms. 

He  disclaimed  any  idea  of  creating  a  special  class,  all  photc^raphers  were 
welcome  to  enter  the  conference  and  enjoy  its  benefits.  The  constitution 
was  still  a  matter  of  experiment,  and  would  doubtless  be  changed  to  suit 
any  suggested  improvements.  All  were  advised  to  work  loyally  in  the  inter- 
ests of  photography,  and  no  higher  symbol  was  necessary.  Faith  in  the 
work  was  also  an  essential  element. 

The  minutes  of  the  February  council  meeting  was  read  and  approved. 
The  treasurer  reported  that  $345  had  been  received,  and  $117  expended, 
leaving  a  balance  on  hand  of  $227.  Mr.  Pancoast  asked  that  his  name  be 
withdrawn,  as  he  expected  to  leave  Waterbury,  but  no  action  was  taken.  It 
was  then  voted,  the  secretary  being  instructed  to  cast  one  ballot,  to  re-elect 
the  old  officers.  They  are  Dr.  Ely  Van  de  Warker,  President ;  George  Bol- 
lock, First  Vice-President;  Dr.  George  Parmele,  Second  Vice-President; 
W.  H.  Drew,  Treasurer ;  and  T.  J.  Burton,  Secretary.  The  election  of  a  new 
council  was  postponed,  a  special  nominating  committee  being  appointed  to 
report  on   the  last  day  of  the  session.      An  invitation  was  read   by  Mr. 
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Bullock  asking  that  the  coDference  be  held  next  year  in  Cincinnati,  which 
was  referred  to  a  committee.  i 

The  routine  business  having  been  completed  the  conference  listened  with 
interest  to  a  paper  on  *'The  Requirements  of  the  Modern  Photographic 
Society,"  by  Mr.  C.  R.  Pancoast.  He  gave  many  practical  hints ;  recalled 
the  days  when  it  was  necessary  to  swelter  in  a  small  dark  tent  to  develop 
the  plate,  if  one  was  traveling,  contrasting  it  with  the  array  of  '^  You  press 
the  button,  we  do  the  rest"  photographers,  which  has  now  reached  masto- 
don tic  proportions.  He  recommended  the  providing  of  an  attractive  meeting 
room,  and  well  equipped  dark-rooms.  It  was  not  always  necessary  to  bring 
some  new  novelty  before  a  meeting  to  make  it  interesting.  Sometimes  the 
asking  of  a  trivial  question  would  start  a  discussion  which  would  probably 
prove  to  be  unexpectedly  instructive,  since  diflferent  photographers  had  varied 
ways  of  looking  at  a  seemingly  commonplace  subject.  It  was  also  necessary 
to  have  some  one,  of  large  experience  in  photography,  act  as  a  leading 
spirit ;  nothing  could  be  done  without  the  aid  of  hard  workers,  and  usually 
in  societies  these  were  scarce. 

Frequent  exhibitions  are  desirable,  and  it  should  be  insisted  upon  that  the 
entire  work  be  that  of  the  exhibitor.  Beginners  should  be  encouraged  to 
show  their  work  and  ask  questions.  He  believed  a  society  should  be  open 
to  all  photographers  regardless  of  whether  they  are  amateurs  or  professionals. 
Was  decidedly  opposed  to  the  selling  of  work  by  members.  Regarded  con- 
tinual rounds  of  lantern-slide  exhibitions  as  one  means  of  keeping  up  the 
interest  in  the  association.  Field  days  were  also  advisable  and  occasional 
lectures  by  artists  and  scientific  men  would  greatly  aid  beginners  and  be 
instructive  to  all. 

In  any  association  some  few  must  be  willing  to  put  their  shoulder  to  the 
wheel  and  do  the  work.     Virtue  must  be  its  own  reward. 

A  brief  discussion  followed  in  which  Mr.  Bullock  said  the  position  in 
regai-d  to  the  amateur  by  Mr.  Pancoast  agreed  with  his  idea. 

Dr.  Van  de  Warker  thought  it  very  proper  to  require  that  the  amateur  do 
all  the  work,  for  in  no  other  way  could  he  learn  to  do  proper  work.  He  was 
in  favor  of  admitting  professional  photographers  to  membership  when  they 
were  not  connected  with  any  trade  concern. 

Another  member  argued  that  to  do  all  the  work  would  require  that  the 
plates  be  prepared  by  the  amateur,  but  others  thought  that  was  going  further 
than  necessary.  Still  another  suggested  that  many  only  succeeded  in  getting 
as  far  as  the  negative  and  lacked  the  time  to  make  prints.  The  printing  he 
considered  a  mechanical  matter,  and  good  pictures  should  not  be  left  out  of 
an  exhibition  on  this  account.  Such  prints  could  be  admitted  if  properly 
labeled. 

Mr.  Pancoast  alluded  to  the  rule  in  the  present  American  Lantern  Slide 
Interchange  which  permits  a  certain  per  cent,  of  professionally  made  slides 
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from  amateur  Degatives  to  be  admitted.      He  thought  the  rule  was  wrong,  * 
and^was  in  favor  of  exacting  that  both  the  negatives  and  slides  be  made  by 
the  same  person.     It  was  a  proper  subject  for  a  Lantern  Slide  Committee  to 
consider  and  work  out. 

At  the  afternoon  session  Dr.  A.  Clifford  Mercer,  of  the  Syracuse  Camera 
Club,  explained  a  large  number  of  excellent  micrograph  lantern  slides  which 
were  shown  in  the  New  Yoric  society's  lantern.  He  read  a  short  paper  on 
''  Photo-micrographs." 

In  the  evening  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Art  Galleries  Mr.  Wallace  Goold 
Levison,  of  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Photography,  entertained  the  delegates 
with  his  revised  lecture  on  '^  Instantaneous  Photography  as  an  aid  to  Science, 
History,  and  Art,"  illustrating  it  with  a  large  number  of  lantern  slides.  His 
first  slide  was  a  picture  of  a  flash-light  lamp  taken  just  as  the  flash  went  off, 
and  was  remarkably  good.  We  learn  that  a  number  of  trials  were  made 
before  a  successful  negative  was  obtained. 

His  lecture  covered  a  variety  of  subjects,  such  as  methods  of  ascertaining 
the  speed  of  shutters,  astronomical  photography,  medical  photography  as 
applied  in  photographing  the  movements  of  the  vocal  organs,  the  photography 
of  self-luminous  objects,  like  fire- works,  animals  in  motion,  athletes  in 
motion,  studies  by  artists  who  get  their  ideas  from  hand-camera  pictures. 
He  explained  how  an  artist  obtained  his  material  for  representing  a  riot  scene 
in  a  Western  town,  by  showing  first  the  picture  as  completed,  then  the  several 
detailed  positions  of  one  or  two  individuals  (supposed  to  have  been  in  the 
original)  taken  with  a  hand  camera  on  the  roof  of  a  city  house. 

The  hand  camera  was  continually  being  used  by  artists  as  an  aid  in  their 
work,  and  was  becoming  of  greater  utility  as  the  years  advanced.  He  was 
loudly  applauded  at  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture. 

The  next  day,  Wednesday,  at  the  morning  session.  Dr.  Ely  Van  de 
Warker  read  a  paper  on  "  Photography  in  the  Marine  Tropics,"  in  which  he 
outlined  the  experiences  one  must  put  up  with  in  such  climates. 

A  new  council  was  elected,  composed  of  the  same  gentlemen  as  the 
previous  one  with  the  exception  that  Miss  Frances  B.  Johnston,  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  was  elected  in  place  of  Mr.  R.  Dickinson  Jewett,  and  Wm.  B. 
Halsey  in  place  of  Professor  Weston,  of  Newark.  Other  changes  were 
made.  Much  discussion  occurred  on  the  proposed  New  Lantern  Interchange 
and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  devise  rules  and  regulations. 

In  the  afternoon,  at  1.30,  after  some  error  on  the  part  of  the  steamboat 
company,  a  large  crowd  embarked  on  board  the  steamer  "  Laura  M.  Starrin," 
at  Pier  3,  North  River,  and  started  on  a  trip  around  the  harbor.  First  a  tour 
up  the  North  River  was  made,  then  the  Statue  of  Liberty  was  photographed, 
and  later,  steamers  in  the  lower  bay,  the  return  being  by  the  East  River  to 
Hell  Gate  and  return  to  West  Thirty-Second  Street  pier  where  a  landing  was 
made  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
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There  was  a  remarkable  collectioD  of  cameras,  all  sizes  and  kinds.  A 
very  good  dark-room  was  provided  for  tlie  changing  of  plates. 

In  the  evening  the  delegates  were  royally  entertained  by  the  Brooklyn 
Academy  of  Photography  in  Brooklyn,  at  the  Criterion  theatre,  with  a  special 
exhibition  of  lantern  slides,  and  a  plate,  showing  colors,  prepared  by  Pro- 
fessor Lippmann,  of  Paris,  was  shown,  it  having  been  sent  to  the  academy 
by  Mr.  Frank  La  Manna. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  a  meeting  of  the  council  preceded  the 
regular  conference,  at  which  committees  were  appointed  for  special  purposes. 
The  first  business  of  the  conference,  which  was  quite  slimly  attended,  was 
the  presentation,  by  Dr.  Clifford  Mercer,  of  the  name  of  Dr.  R.  L.  Maddox, 
of  England,  as  the  first  honorary  member  of  the  conference  on  the  ground 
that  he  first  used  the  gelatino-bromide  plate,  and  practically  was  the 
originator  of  those  now  on  the  market. 

Professor  Lippman's  name  was  also  proposed  by  Harry  S.  Fowler,  as 
an  honorary  member,  because  he  had  presented  to  the  conference  the  second 
colored  plate  ever  made  by  him.  The  rules  were  suspended  and  both 
gentlemen  were  elected.  Mr.  Fowler  exhibited  the  plate  in  a  small 
blackened  box,  provided  with  a  slide  at  the  top  and  bottom,  so  that  the 
plate  could  be  viewed  on  each  side  or  by  transmitted  light. 

Mr.  Fowler  read  an  extract  from  a  letter  sent  by  Mr.  Frank  La  Manna, 
from  Paris,  bearing  on  the  subject  which  is  of  some  interest.     He  writes : 

The  imafce  of  the  spectrum  now  shown  is  a  direct  positive,  and  it  is  obtained  by 
processes  as  beautifully  simple  as  they  are  scientifically  exact;  a  beam  from  an  electric 
arc  light  (in  this  instance  of  twenty-five  amperes)  passed  successively  through  a  condenser, 
a  water  bath  to  divest  it  of  heat  rays,  a  direction  vision  prism  with  slit  of  about  two  milli- 
meters, a  lens  reducing  the  system  to  parallel  rays,  a  double  convex  lens  to  reduce  the 
image,  and  the  spectrum  is  then  focused  for  average  intensity  of  color  upon  the  usual 
ground  glass. 

The  film,  which  is  to  receive  the  image,  must  be  structureless  and  sensitized  uniformly; 
that  is,  it  must  be  transparent,  or  at  least  only  slightly  opalescent  and  free  from  the  grainy 
texture  of  the  usual  commercial  emulsions.  The  ordinary  wet  plate  well  washed  fulfills 
these  conditions.  Professor  Lippman  has  experimented  successfully  with  gelatine,  albumen, 
and  collodion  as  films,  and  either  iodine  or  bromide  of  silver  as  sensitizers. 

The  plate  is  placed  film  side'  in  against  a  U-shaped  piece  of  rubber,  a  piece  of  ordinary 
glass  is  placed  against  the  other  side  of  this  U,  and  the  three  are  firmly  clamped  together, 
making  a  sort  of  trough,  two  or  more  millimeters  through,  which  is  filled  with  quicksilver. 
The  film  and  the  metallic  mercury  are  hence  in  contact.  This  trough  is  substituted  for  the 
ground  glass  in  the  camera,  the  sensitive  film  is  in  the  plane  of  correct  focus,  a  suflBcient 
exposure  is  given,  and  the  plate  is  developed  in  the  usual  manner.  The  brightness  of  the 
colors  depends  in  great  measure  on  the  whiteness  of  the  silver  deposit.  These  colors  do  not 
appear  until  after  the  plate  is  dry. 

Needless  to  say  that  these  operations  are  carried  on  by  a  safe  light,  as  the  electric  light 
is  contained  in  a  light,  tight  box,  from  which  the  beam  issues  through  a  shutter  or  door 
when  needed.  This  particular  specimen  is  an  albumenized  collodion  film,  sensitized  in  a 
ten  per  cent,  nitrate  of  silver  solution.  The  entire  field  of  the  spectrum  is  exposed  for 
three  minutes  without  any  interposing  color  screen.  The  total  distance  from  light  to 
plate  is  about  one  meter.  It  was  developed  with  pyrogallic  acid  and  sesqui-carbonate  of 
soda  until  the  entire  surface  of  the  spectrum  was  well  brought  out,  which  required  about 
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five  minntes'  time,  fixed  in  usual  hypo  solution,  very  carefully  and  thoroughly  washed, 
and  the  result  is  the  exquisitely  beautiful  band  of  colors  before  you. 

The  principle  of  this  production  is  explained  by  Professor  Lippman  as  follows:  During 
exposure  the  beam  of  light  has  passed  through  the  glass  supporting  the  film,  through  the 
transparent  film  itself,  and  then  reflected  from  the  surface  of  mercury  in  contact  back 
through  the  film,  the  reflected  rays  colliding,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  with  the  incident  rays 
and  forming  fringes  of  interference,  that  is,  at  those  points  within  the  film  where  both 
incident  and  reflected  rays  are  in  the  same  phase  or  direction  of  vibration  a  maximum 
effect  of  light  is  produced.  Per  contra,  where  the  rays  are  in  opposite  phases  vibration  is 
annulled,  obscurity  results,  and  there  is  absence  of  effect.  The  result  on  development  is  s 
series  of  infinitely  thin  laminae  or  strata,  with  planes  parallel  to  tlie  surface  of  the  film, 
each  in  thickness  half  a  wave  length  of  the  color  which  produced  them,  and  this  same 
distance  apart  one  from  the  other.  In  a  film,  say  one-twentieth  of  a  millimeter  thick  (oue- 
five-hundredth  of  an  inch),  over  150  of  such  layers  would  result  from  the  red  ray,  220  from 
the  yellow,  and  250  from  the  violet.  The  colors,  therefore,  are  not  as  pigments;  they  are 
but  the  decomposition  of  the  white  light  by  which  the  plate  is  viewed,  and  are  analogous  to 
the  play  of  color  upon  a  soap  bubble  or  the  iridescence  of  mother-of-pearl. 

Dr.  Mercer  then  exhibited  a  Woodburytype  laDtern  slide  which  showed 
decided  colors.  He  thought  the  Alpha  slide  plate  showed  less  granulation 
than  any  other,  and  might  be  adapted  to  Professor  Lippman 's  work. 

Mr.  Gentile,  of  Chicago,  called  attention  to  the  need  of  some  action  if 
photography  was  to  be  represented  as  a  separate  department  at  the  Chicago 
World's  Fair.  As  a  result  of  the  suggestion,  Mr.  Gentile,  Miss  F.  B. 
Johnston,  and  Dr.  Ely  Van  de  Warker  were  elected  a  special  committee  to 
take  the  matter  in  charge.  Committees  on  papers,  publications,  exhibitions, 
foreign  relations,  and  the  custom  house,  were  appointed,  and  Mr.  T.  J. 
Burton  was  elected  editor  of  the  Conference  Journal  with  Miss  Frances 
B.  Johnston,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  as  associate  editor. 

Mr.  Oscar  L.  Teale,  President  of  the  Plain  field  Camera  Chib,  read  an 
exhaustive  paper,  accompanied  by  lantern  slides,  on  ''Stereoscopic  Effects 
with  the  Optical  Lantern." 

A  paper  was  presented  by  Prof.  Charles  Dury  on  "  Photography  as  an 
Aid  to  the  Study  of  Natural  History."  It  was  voted  to  hold  the  next 
annual  meeting  in  New  York  during  the  latter  part  of  May,  1892,  with  an 
exhibition  of  prints.  ♦ 

On  Thursday  evening  the  Inaugural  Conference  Dinner  took  place  at 
Clark's,  in  West  23d  Street,  and  was  well  attended.  Over  thirty  covers 
were  laid.  After  the  inner  man  had  been  satisfied,  brief  remarks  were 
indulged  in  by  the  President  and  others,  that  were  instructive  and  enter- 
taining. The  President's  thought  was,  that  though  the  beginning  that  bad 
been  made  might  seem  small,  yet  the  work  the  conference  could  do  was  to 
encourage  specially  the  scientific  and  aii;  phases  of  photography.  In  this  it 
was  perhaps  different  from  other  associations.  Dr.  L.  H.  Laudy  made 
amusing  comparisons  concerning  the  dry  plate. 

Dr.  Charles  Ehrmann  emphasized  the  need  of  greater  attention  by  judges 
of  photographic  exhibitions  in  regard  to  the  technical  merits  of  photographs 
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rather  than  their  artistic  excellence,  and  alladed  to  some  fine  work  in  the 
Fifth  Avenne  exhibition  which  had  been  passed  over  by  the  judges. 

Prof.  Randall  Spaulding  disagreed  with  the  last  speaker's  views — young 
photographers  were  rapidly  acquiring  technical  proficiency,  what  was  needed 
was  the  cultivation  of  the  art  perceptions,  the  making  of  pleasing  photo- 
graphs. These  he  thought  deserved  higher  recognition  at  the  hands  of  the 
judges. 

Mr.  C.  Gentile,  of  Chicago,  was  pleased  to  note  the  high  standing  of  the 
conference,  and  thought  from  what  he  had  seen  that  it  would  in  the  future 
exert  a  more  potent  influence  than  any  other  national  association.  The 
annual  exhibition  of  photographs  was  the  finest  he  had  seen.  He  believed 
that  photography  should  have  a  separate  department  by  itself  at  the  Chicago 
World's  Fair;  so  far  nothing  of  the  kind  had  been  provided  for,  and  it 
would  certainly  be  the  province  of  the  conference  to  urge  recognition.  He 
thanked  the  gentlemen  for  their  courtesy  and  regarded  the  conference  as  full 
of  promise  for  good. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Canfield  spoke  of  the  benefits  likely  to  arise  from  the  action 
of  the  conference,  and  urged  the  marking,  by  some  sort  of  memorial  tablet, 
of  the  buildings  in  New  York  where  daguerreotypes  were  first  made.  After- 
wards brief  addresses  were  made,  the  intervals  being  enlivened  by  music  and 
humorous  recitations,  by  Mr.  C.  P.  Daley,  after  which,  at  a  late  hour,  the 
dinner  broke  up. 

In  giving  these  extended  notes  we  have  endeavored  to  do  justice  to  the 
proceedings,  and  to  state  impartially  the  impression  generally  conveyed,  as 
set  forth  by  the  representatives  of  the  conference.  We  fail  to  notice  any 
new  or  broad  ideas,  and  regret  that  measures  were  not  adopted  for  making 
it  more  of  a  national  organization,  by  allowing  others  than  members  of  clubs 
to  take  active  part  in  its  management. 

We  understand  that  the  suggestion  of  establishing  a  Central  Purchasing 
Bureau  has  been  abandoned,  but  in  place  of  it,  it  is  proposed  to  establish, 
at  each  annual  meeting,  a  special  trade  or  stock  exhibit  about  on  the  plan 
of  the  National  Association  of  Photographers. 


♦  ♦» 


The   Amateur    Abroad. 

By  Robbrt  B.  M.  Bain. 

'RAVELING  abroad  is,  at  the  present  period,  but  a  comparatively  slight 
undertaking.  A  few  words  to  the  local  steamship  agent  secures  the 
room  and  a  week  or  two  later  you  are  off  on  the  deep  blue  ocean  with 
less  effort  on  your  part  than  a  few  years  ago  would  be  expended  in  going 
from  St.  Louis  to  New  York.  Still  to  those,  who  have  not  had  the  time  to 
spare  for  such  a  pleasure  trip  there  is  an  impression  that  traveling  in  foreign 
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coantries  is  attended  with  a  great  many  annoyances  and  discomforts,  one  of 
the  principal  of  which  is  looking  after  your  baggage.  The  latter  is  a  diffi- 
culty as  easily  surmounted  abroad  as  at  home,  and  upon  landing  the  tourist 
is  astonished  at  the  ease  and  facility  with  which  he  is  initiated  into  foreign 
customs  and  manners. 

The  railway  and  steamship  company's  employees  are  trained  by  long 
experience  to  do  what  is  necessary  with  as  few  words  and  in  as  short  a  time 
as  possible,  and  the  traveler  finds  almost  before  he  is  aware  of  it  that  his 
wants  and  needs  have  all  been  anticipated  with  no  effort  on  his  part.  Bag- 
gage is  not  checked  it  is  true,  but  every  coach  has  its  own  baggage  compart- 
ment and,  with  a  guard  to  each  car,  parcels  are  rarely  mislaid  or  misdelivered. 

In  the  matter  of  ^^  tips'*  or  fees  to  attendants,  facts  are  greatly  exag- 
gerated. A  penny  or  two  to  the  porter  who  hands  you  into  the  compartments 
you  have  engaged,  looks  to  your  parcels  and  attends  to  the  labels  and  other 
incidentals,  is  all  that  is  expected,  though  even  this  is  not  necessary  and 
rests  entirely  with  yourself.  While  abroad  this  last  winter,  the  writer  carried 
with  him  in  addition  to  his  6^x8^  camera,  tripod,  etc.,  a  case  containing 
nine  dozen  Cramer  lightning  plates.  This  would  look  like  a  very  formidable 
addition  to  one's  luggage,  as  the  case  and  plates  alone  weighed  over  fifty 
pounds,  yet  except  to  make  exposures  in  the  camera  and  to  change  plates  in 
the  holders  at  the  hotel  these  things  were  handled  entirely  by  the  hotel  and 
railway  attendants.  The  idea  that  it  is  necessary  to  confine  one's  self  to  a 
steamer  trunk  and  a  hand  camera  is  an  erroneous  one,  and  a  single  trip  will 
prove  it.  At  the  hotel,  either  in  England  or  on  the  Continent,  the  porter  will 
handle  the  luggage,  and,  while  viewing,  the  guide  will  take  charge  of  the 
camera  during  the  trip,  or  for  a  few  cents  a  servant  can  be  secured  for  the 
entire  day.  In  England  the  tourist  is  free  to  make  views  at  all  times  and 
places,  and  the  residents  are  usually  very  kind  in  allowing  the  amateur  to 
invade  private  premises  to  secure  a  coveted  picture. 

On  the  Continent,  however,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  gain  permission,  as 
the  local  authorities  are  very  particular  and  the  presentation  in  advance  of  a 
passport  accompanied  by  a  written  request  to  the  proper  authorities  is 
usually  necessary.  In  Paris,  Berlin,  and  most  of  the  principal  cities,  it 
usually  takes  a  week  or  more  to  obtain  the  coveted  permit,  but  once  obtained 
the  photographer  is  free  to  roam  about  at  will,  avoiding  only  the  fortifications 
and  barracks,  the  photographing  of  which  is  prohibited.  Of  course,  where  a 
hand  camera  is  used,  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  getting  a 
permit,  but  the  advantages  of  the  large  negatives  is  so  obvious  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  relate  them.  Custom  ofl3cers  are  very  lenient,  both  abroad  and 
at  home,  with  photographers,  and  it  is  seldom  one  is  requested  to  unpack  his 
outfit.  Going  into  France  from  England  they  ask  very  few  questions,  and 
returning  the  oflScers  are  on  the  lookout  only  for  cigars  and  brandy.  At  New 
York  the  ofiflcials  are  very  kind,  and  the  tourist  is  usually  both  surprised  and 
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gratified  to  see  how  easily  be  gets  through.  The  complainant  in  these  matters 
is  usually  some  '^  smart"  tourist  who  tries  to  conceal  a  few  things  that  would 
not  be  thought  worth  noticing  by  the  officers  ordinarily,  and  thus  by  suspicion 
subjects  his  packages  to  thorough  examination.  The  writer  secured  in  two 
days'  residence  in  Paris  twenty  6^x8^  negatives  which  he  would  not  exchange 
for  two  hundred  3^x41  pictures.  It  looks  like  a  big  undertaking  to  carry  a 
large  outfit  but  the  trouble  lies  mainly  in  a  too  vivid  imagination. 


■^  ♦  ♦ 


ENGLISH    NOTES. 

Bt  Thomas  Bolas. 

Seeing  and  Photographing  by  Telegraph. — The  British  Journal  of  Photog- 
raphy devotes  a  series  of  three  articles  to  a  review  of  our  present  state  of 
knowledge  on  this   subject,  and  makes  reference  to  a   little  book  on   the 
problem,  which  has  been  recently  published  by  Herr  Liesegang,  son  of  Dr. 
Liesegang,  the  well-known  photographic  expert  of  Diisseldorf.     The  British 
Journal  points  out  that  nearly  forty  years  ago  Bakewell  solved  the  problem 
of  transmitting  a  specially  made  writing  or  sketch  by  telegraph,  the  sketch 
being  made  on  tin-foil  with  varnish,  the  varnish  lines  serving  to  break  the 
electric  current  passing  between  a  style  and  the  tin-foil,  and  the  image  being 
received  on  acid  ferrocyanide  paper  moving  synchronously  with  the  original. 
In  this  case   the  original   may  be  a  photo-bitumen   image  on  the  tin-foil. 
The    transmission   of    a  camera  image   may  also    be   regarded  as    almost 
practicable  provided  that  sufficient  time  can  be  allowed  for  the  transmission. 
A  selenium  cell,  the  resistance  of  which  diminishes  on  exposure  to  light,  can 
be  placed  in  circuit  with  a  battery  and  relay,  the  relay  being  so  constructed 
that  the  relaid  current  shall  be  proportional  to  the  initial  current  and  shall 
pass  through  an  incandescent  lamp  of   suitable  resistance.      Now  let   us 
suppose  the  selenium  cell  to  be  passing  in  regular  lines  over  the  camera 
field,    and    the   sympathetic   incandescent   lamp  to   pass   synchronously   in 
corresponding    lines    over    a    corresponding    area,    an    arrangement   quite 
possible  to  make.     This  latter  area,  over  which  the  lamp  travels,  is  supposed 
to  be  the  field  of  view  of  the  receiving  camera.     When  the  selenium  cell  is 
in  a  bright  part  of  the  original  field,  the  lamp  will  be  in  a  corresponding  part 
of  the  second  field,  and  will  be  bright  in  proportion  to  the  light  shining  on 
the  cell ;  it  is  then  obvious  that  in  time  the  whole  scene  will  be  impressed  on 
the  sensitive  plate.     The  problem  of   so  arranging  an  apparatus  that  the 
receiving  field  shall  show  at  one  time  the  complete  scene  depicted  by  a  lens  on 
the  transmitting  field,  is  a  much  more  difficult  problem,  one  that  the  solution 
of  which  must  be  looked  on  rather  as  barely  possible  than  as  practicable 
in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge.     We  can,  however,  suppose  that  the 
solution  may  depend  on  some  system  by  which  a  number  of  selenium  cells 
are  packed  closely  together  over  the  area  upon  which  the  lens  of  the  trans- 
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mittiog  camera  projects  its  image,  while  the  receiving  area  is  a  closely  packed 
mass  of  minute  incandescent  lamps,  each  sympathetic  with  the  selenium  cell 
in  the  corresponding  part  of  the  transmitting  surface.  Under  such  circum- 
stances the  receiving  surface,  which  one  may  suppose  to  be  the  proscenium  of 
a  theatre,  would  show  in  degrees  of  light  and  shade  the  original  picture,  with 
objects  in  motion.  What  tends  most  to  make  such  a  system  look  visionary 
and  impracticable  is  the  enormous  number  of  line-wires  required,  and  the 
complication  of  a  relay  system  for  each.  It  is  calculated  that  to  transmit  in 
this  way  a  particular  subject,  a  view  of  the  Liverpool  Photographic  Exhibi- 
tion would  require  no  less  than  490,000  line-wires  and  separate  systems  if 
the  degree  of  definition  were  to  correspond  to  that  in  a  photo-block  prioU 
issued  with  the  British  JowncU  on  March  20th,  in  which  print  490,000 
approximately  represents  the  number  of  dots.  Mention  is,  however,  made 
of  an  ingenious  system  of  cross  connection,  by  which  Herr  Liesegang 
proposes  to  reduce  the  number  of  conducting  wires  to  twice  the  square  root 
of  the  number  of  receiving  organs  when  the  group  is  square,  or  to  the  sum 
of  the  organs  along  two  sides  of  the  figure  when  the  group  is  oblong.  Herr 
Liesegang's  system  would  appear  to  involve  the  use  of  some  form  of  trans- 
mitting organs  in  which  light  itself  initiates  an  electric  current — some  form 
of  photo-electric  cell  in  fact — and  there  are  many  such  arrangements  known. 
Lippmann's  Chromo- Photographic  Experiments. — A  very  remarkable 
production  was  shown  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society,  as 
a  photograph  of  the  spectrum  by  Professor  Lippmann.  Careful  observation 
revealed  a  nearly  square  patch  of  reddish  iridescence,  and  each  side  of  it  a 
similarly  shaped  patch  of  greenish  iridescence,  one  of  these  greenish  patches 
being  more  strongly  marked  than  the  other.  Those  present  could,  under 
these  circumstances,  hardly  look  on  it  as  a  photograph  of  any  part  of  the 
spectrum,  as  in  the  spectrum  the  red  and  green  do  not  come  close  together, 
and  moreover  there  is  not  green  each  side  of  the  red.  Dr.  Lippmann  has 
made  experiments  of  some  interest  in  themselves,  but  experiments  having  no 
direct  bearing  on  the  problem  of  photography  in  colors ;  but  the  unfortunate 
circumstance  is  that  a  lady  reporter,  who  in  Paris  represents  one  of  our  daily 
newspapers,  sent  over  an  account  which  led  the  general  public  to  suppose 
that  Dr.  Lippmann  had  done  far  more  than  he  professed  to  have  done. 


The  New  York  Exhibition. 

By  F.  C.  Beach. 
FIBST   NOTICE. 

FTER  an  interval  of  two  years  the  fourth  of  the  joint  annual  exhibitions 
agreed  upon  by  the  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston  societies 
opened  most  successfully,  Ma}-  25th,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society 
of  Amateur  Photographers  of  New  York,  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Art  Galleries, 
366  Fifth  Avenue,  and  closed  on  Saturday  evening,  June  13th,  one  week 
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longer  than  was  expected.  It  was  a  notable  exhibition,  especially  in  the 
abundance  of  artistic  work  displayed.  It  also  illustrated  very  plainly  the 
remarkable  change  that  is  taking  place  in  printing  processes,  and  the  public 
liking  for  mat  surface  pictures  rather  than  those  of  high  finish.  There  was 
a  greater  display  of  foreign  work,  of  superior  quality  to  that  shown  at  any 
previous  exhibition.  Exhibits  were  received  from  such  distant  countries  as 
India  and  Australia,  while  the  Holland  Amateur  Society  of  Amsterdam  sent 
a  large  separate  exhibit.  England  and  Ireland  contributed  the  greater  share 
of  foreign  work. 

A  departure  was  made  in  the  catalogue  by  enlarging  it  and  adding 
photogravure  illustrations  of  pictures  in  the  exhibition.  It  was  successfully 
completed  and  printed  when  the  exhibition  opened.  Seldom  has  any 
catalogue  been  more  complete  and  unique  than  this,  and  it  will  be  prized  as 
a  souvenir  of  the  exhibition. 

The  plan  pursued  by  the  committee  in  hanging  was  to  locate  the  work  of 
the  Philadelphia  Society  and  Boston  Club  on  one  side  of  the  gallery,  the 
New  York  Society  on  the  opposite  side,  and  the  principal  foreign  exhibitors 
between  the  two,  at  the  further  end  of  the  room,  appropriating  the  space  in 
the  annex  gallery  to  non-members  of  the  three  organizations,  and  to 
additional  foreign  exhibitors. 

We  can  only  at  this  time  refer  to  a  few  of  the  exhibits.  Those  that 
strike  the  eye  most  prominently  as  we  enter  the  gallery  on  the  right  are  the 
six  splendid  photographs,  by  W.  H.  Jackson,  of  Denver,  Col.,  representing 
the  Palisades  on  the  Hudson  at  Dobbs  Ferry  (a  panoramic  view)  ;  two  views 
in  Florida ;  an  artistic  view  on  the  Harlem  of  the  great  bridges ;  and  two 
excellent  representations  of  Mexican  architecture.  Adjoining  this  are  the 
tasteful  exhibits  of  Miss  Catherine  Weed  Barnes  and  H.  M.  Grisdale.  In 
one  large  frame  Miss  Barnes  has  seven  figure  studies  illustrating  ^^  The  Songs 
of  Seven,"  done  in  platinotype.  Several  are  very  artistically  posed.  A 
few  other  frames  show  excellent  interior  work,  and  such  sketches  as 
''Cinderella,"  '-Song  of  the  Shirt,"  ''Study  in  White,"  and  views  of  the 
exterior  and  interior  of  her  studio  display  good  judgment  and  fine  technical 
skill. 

Dr.  P.  H.  Mason,  of  Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  shows  four  frames  of  panoramic 
pictures  on  the  Hudson,  near  Peekskill,  produced  from  separate  5x7  nega- 
tives, but  printed  with  remarkable  skill  in  a  special  frame,  devised  by  a 
member  of  the  Peekskill  Club,  so  that  the  juncture  is  entirely  obscured. 

Mr.  Alfred  Stieglitz  exhibited,  a  number  of  frames  of  platinotype  work, 
exceptionally  well  done,  which  will  receive  further  comment  hereafter.  His 
portrait  of  Dr.  Vogel  is  a  masterpiece  of  photographic  work. 

Dr.  John  T.  Nagle  had  one  large  frame,  holding  forty  views  of  Texas 
ranch  life,  printed  on  gelatino-chloride  paper,  that  were  interesting.     Mr. 
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Charles  H.  Davis  makes  a  large  display  of  figure  work,  having  them  framed 
rather  conspicuously.  But  the  posing  of  several  figures  was  artistic  and 
attractive. 

Miss  Emilie  V.  Clarkson  showed  a  number  of  frames  of  good  work,  particu- 
larly in  her  treatment  and  lighting  of  groups  and  single  figures.  Mr.  Charles 
I.  Berg  was  also  fortunate  in  contributing  two  frames  of  gracefully  posed 
figure  studies. 

In  the  Philadelphia  exhibit  Mr.  Clarence  B.  Moore  made  the  largest 
display  and  had  a  variety  of  work.  His  single  head,  called  ^'Flo,"  which 
took  a  diploma  of  honor  at  Philadelphia,  was  beautifully  done.  Some  of  his 
other  frames  contained  novelties  in  grouping,  rather  grotesque  than  artistic. 
Mr.  Robert  S.  Redfield  took  the  lead  on  American  platinotypes,  which  were 
well  rendered  and  beautifully  printed..  His  "Mending  their  Ways"  was 
much  liked  and  is  illustrated  in  the  catalogue.  Mr.  John  G.  Bullock,  Mr. 
C.  R.  Pancoast,  Dr.  Charles  L.  Mitchell,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Clements,  aU  sent 
photographs  of  high  order,  which  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 

In  the  Boston  exhibit  Mr.  H.  A.  Latimer  contributed  the  largest  number 
of  frames,  covering  several  excellent  bromide  enlargements  made  from  bis 
negatives.  He  has  photographed  in  nearly  every  branch  of  the  art,  and 
what  he  does  is  carefully  finished.  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Eaton  is  another  large 
exhibitor  of  large  figure  studies  taken  in  the  Boston  Camera  Club  studio. 
Several  were  excellent  specimens  of  rapid  portrait  work.  Mr.  John  C.  Lee 
had  some  exquisite  photographs  of  an  Italian  street  boy,  and  Mr.  H.  N. 
Sweet  sent  two  large  frames  of  ruins  in  Yucatan  that  were  very  clear  and 
especially  interesting  historically. 

In  the  Annex  Gallery,  six  frames  by  Prof.  Henry  A.  Rowland,  of  mount- 
ain scenery  along  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  and  views  in  Alaska,  were 
up  to  his  usual  quality  in  picturesqueness  and  skillful  treatment ;  there  were 
also  some  excellent  composition  studies  by  Mr.  George  A.  Nelson,  of 
Lowell,  Mass.  Mr.  John  H.  Tarbell  had  several  frames  of  pictures  in 
Whitby,  England,  and  two  made-up  photographs  illustrating  the  "Song  of 
the  Shirt."  The  English  views  were  the  best.  Mr.  John  E.  Dumont  also 
exhibited  a  few  frames  of  original  figure  studies  printed  on  a  special  paper 
which  appeared  to  give  the  whites  a  yellowish  tint.  His  work  was  as  usual 
carefully  done,  but  the  subjects  were  not  quite  so  attractive  as  heretofore. 

Mr.  James  L.  Breese  showed  several  handsome  gilt  frames  of  platinotype 
portraits ;  a  few  were  gracefully  posed  and  artistically  finished.  At  the  end 
of  the  room  was  a  single  frame  by  Miss  Frances  Johnston,  of  Washington, 
displaying  fine  technical  skill,  especially  in  a  few  interiore.  The  portraits  of 
the  President's  private  secretary,  Mr.  Halford,  of  the  late  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Mr.  Windom,  and  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Mr.  Noble,  at 
work  in  their  respective  private  offices,  were  exceptionally  good. 

Max   Hansmann  sent   some  very  creditable    work,  mostly  views   about 
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Washington,  D.  C.  Mrs.  James  Osborne  Wright  and  Miss  Madeline  Smith 
both  showed  some  clever,  artistic  work.  The  beautiful  photographs  of  fruit 
(grapes)  and  flowers,  actual  size,  by  Mr.  Edwin  H.  Lincoln  of  Cambridge- 
port,  Mass.,  were  splendid  examples  of  technical  work.  Mr.  Zybach  of 
Niagara  Falls  sent  four  frames  that  were  beautiful  instantaneous  photographs 
of  that  subject. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  foreign  work  it  is  hard  to  particularize, 
there  is  so  much  to  admire.  Such  photographers  as  F.  M.  Sutcliffe,  J.  P. 
Gibson,  H.  P.  Robinson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anckorn,  Harry  Symonds,  Richard 
Keene,  A.  G.  Tagliaferro,  Harry  ToUey,  F.  P.  Cembrano,  Lyddell  Sawyer, 
and  Adam  Diston  furnish  the  bulk  of  the  choice  pictures,  nearly  all  using 
the  Blanchard  silver  platinum  toned  printing  process,  which  produces  very 
sketchy  effects. 

The  instantaneous  views  by  Louis  Meldon  were  admirable,  while  the  inte- 
riors of  C.  CoiFTt  Cole  were  remarkable.  Martin  J.  Harding  contributed  sev- 
eral beautiful  hand-camera  shots,  as  he  calls  them,  in  Conway  Bay,  North 
Wales. 

What  Mr.  Cembrano  has  done  in  producing  photographs  that  have  more  of 
an  engraving  effect  and  atmosphere  than  it  would  seem  possible,  will  certainly 
convince  the  most  skeptical  photographer  of  the  future  possibilities  of  the  art. 
Mr.  Lyd.  Sawyer's  large  platinum  prints  of  the  '*  Boat  Builder,"  showing 
a  novel  management  of  light,  ''Two's  Company,"  '*  In  the  Twilight,"  and 
the  *'  Smoky  Tyne,"  are  admirable  examples  of  art  photography. 

The  society  was  peculiarly  fortunate  in  obtaining  so  many  fine  examples 
of  the  latest  and  best  foreign  work,  and  no  amateur  need  have  a  better  stimu- 
lus than  these  pictures  to  encourage  him  to  reach  the  same  degree  of  per- 
fection . 

Another  innovation  was  the  exhibition  of  strictly  new  apparatus.  Four 
pieces  were  promised,  but  only  three  really  exhibited,  an  electrical  and  a  gas 
dissolving  optical  lantern,  also  a  new  hand  camera.  A  competitive  trial 
between  the  different  styles  of  lanterns  was  made,  showing  far  greater 
illumination  power  for  electricity,  but  also  a  glare  which  was  painful  to 
the  eyes,  after  a  short  time.  When  very  large  screens  are  used,  it  is  an 
admirable  substitute  for  gas. 

Exhibitions  of  lantern  slides  were  held  four  evenings  during  each  of  the 
three  weeks,  the  prize  sets  of  slides  being  shown  each  time.  The  lecturers 
were  Prof.  George  B.  Cromwell,  Mr.  J.  Wells  Champney,  Mr.  William  M. 
Murray,  and  Prof.  D.  L.  Umendorf. 

The  board  of  judges  who  worked  so  faithfully  to  award  medals  where 
they  were  really  deserved,  were  Mr.  Thomas  Moran,  Mr.  Will  H.  Low,  and  Mr. 
Edward  Bierstadt.  Their  report,  with  the  full  awards,  did  not  appear  until  the 
close  of  the  exhibition.  But  the  awards  for  artistic  and  technical  excellence 
in  photographs  were  made  on  the  first  day  of  the  exhibition,  as  follows : 
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List  of  Awards:  H.  P.  Robinson.  J.  P.  Gibson,  F.  M.  SutcH£fe,  Adam  Diston,  F.  P- 
Cembrano,  C.  Court  Cole,  Martin  J.  Harding,  Richard  Keene,  W.  H.  Jackaon,  E.  H- 
Lincoln,  George  A.  Kelson,  John  H.  Tarbell,  Robert  S.  Bedfleld,  Alfred  Clements,  James 
L.  Breese,  Charles  I.  Berg,  Alfred  Stieglitz. 

Lantern  Slides:    Catherine  W.  Barnes,  (^harles  L.  Mitchell,  George  W.  Wilson. 

Mr.  G.  VV.  Wilson's  prize  set  of  slides  embraced  the  following  subjects:  "  Every  Cloud 
has  its  Silver  Lining."  "  In  Largs  Bay,"  "  Testing  the  Breakwater,"  "Shipwreck  at  Scar- 
boro,  England,"  "  First  Lesson  on  the  Pipes,"  "  Windsor  Castle  from  Northwest."  The 
selected  prize  set  of  Miss  C.  W.  Barnes  were  *'  Seven  Times  Five,"  "  Seven  Times  Six," 
"Dressing  the  Bride,"  "Japanese  Study,"  "Look  in  Mother's  Eyes,"  "The  Spanish 
Lady." 

Dr.  C.  L.  Mitchbll's  selected  prize  set  included  "  Bronze  Doors,  Vestibule  of  the 
Campanele— Venice  (Sansovina),"  "Gomier  Glacier,  Zermatt,  Switzerland,"  "  Chamoniz 
and  Mt.  Blanc,"  "  Maria  Theresa  Strasse  Innspmok,  Tyrol,"  "  Street  in  Bellagio,  Lake 
Como,  Italy,"  and  "  Courtyard,  Nuremburg  Castle,  Bavaria." 

The  oDly  exhibitor  of  transparencies  was  Mr.  Clarence  B.  Moore  of 
Philadelphia,  who  had  nine.  These  were  displayed  on  a  special  ground-glass 
box,  illuminated  from  the  inside  in  the  evening  by  the  electric  light.  The 
successful  competitors  will  receive  specially  designed  silver  medals.  The 
attendance  was  quite  satisfactory,  and  altogether  the  exhibition  was  a  decided 
success  in  awakening  among  amateurs  a  taste  for  better  and  more  artistic 
work.     We  shall  give  a  more  detailed  review  in  succeeding  numbers. 

A   Good    Home-Made    Ruby    Light. 

Bt  M.  Y.  Bbach. 

v|||)|l[HEN  in  a  strange  place  amateur  photographers  frequently  want  a  ruby 
I  jjlj  liglit  by  which  to  develop  plates  or  fill  their  plate  holders.     The  ready- 

'  made  lanterns  sold  by  dealers  are  good  enough  in  their  way,  with  the 
exception  of  the  candle  lantern,  which  consists  of  a  ruby  chimney  and  a  spring 
candle  inside.  This  candle  affair  affords  insufficient  light,  although  it  is 
convenient  to  carry.  Other  manufactured  lanterns  lare  costly  and  cumber- 
some. The  success  of  the  writer  in  making  a  ruby  lantern  leads  him  to 
believe  that  others  may  desire  to  make  their  own  lights.  This  lantern  is 
merely  an  ordinary  starch  box.  In  the  groove  originally  occupied  by  the 
cover  of  this  box  is  inserted  a  pane  of  ruby  glass.  A  small  hole  is  cut  in 
one  end  of  the  box  for  ventilation.  A  candle  is  placed  in  the  other  end.  A 
piece  of  tin  is  tacked  over  the  ventilating  hole  to  prevent  the  escape  of  white 
light.  Several  knife  slits  are  made  in  the  candle  end  of  the  box  for  ventila- 
tion, and  the  lantern  is  finished.  The  cost  is  twenty  cents  for  the  ruby  glass. 
The  candle  costs  two  cents.  Any  good-natured  house  wife  will  give  you  a 
starch  box,  with  her  compliments. 

A  starch-box  ruby  lantern  is  a  pleasure.  It  gives  a  flood  of  just  the  kind 
of  a  light  you  want,  and  enables  the  operator  in  plate  developing  to  see  what 
he  is  doing.  This  lantern  can  be  made  in  ten  minutes.  A  jack-knife  is  the 
only  tool  required,  and  glaziers,  even  in  the  smallest  country  towns,  will 
furnish  the  glass  needed.  The  candle  in  this  lantern  will  stand  without  any 
socket,  but  it  will  not  burn  unless  several  knife  slits  are  made  through  the 
wood  on  which  it  stands  to  admit  air  enough  for  an  up  draught. 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT. 


Our  Anniversary, — Two  years  ago  this  very  moDth  we  sent  the  copy  for 
the  first  number  of  this  magazine  to  our  printers.  Our  purpose  was  to 
publish  an  independent  journal  *^  devoted  to  amateur  photography  in  all  its 
phases  and  developments/'  artistic,  theoretical,  and  practical.  While  we 
have  not  succeeded  in  fully  realizing  all  our  aims  and  purposes,  we  believe 
that  we  have  given  American  camerists  a  magazine  which  has  been  helpful 
to  them  in  many  ways.  Avoiding  as  far  as  possible  all  embittered 
controversies  we  have,  month  by  mouth,  given  our  readers  an  amount  of 
information  regarding  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  art  which  has  made  the 
American  Amateur  Photographer  a  welcome  and  helpful  visitor,  and  as 
we  celebrate  our  second  birthday  we  feel  that  we  have  the  right  to  congratu- 
late ourselves  on  the  position  which  our  modest  venture  has  taken  in  the 
field  of  photographic  journalism. 

One  result  of  our  two  years*  experience  has  been  a  better  knowledge  and 
appreciation  of  the  needs  of  our  readers,  which  will  enable  us  in  the  future 
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to  increase  the  helpfulness  of  the  magazine  and  to  naake  it  more  nearly 
approach  onr  ideal  of  what  a  journal  of  amateur  photography  should  be,  a 
source  of  inspiration  for  more  earnest  work  and  a  storehouse  of  technical 
information. 

Believing  in  photography  as  a  fine  art,  we  hope  to  manifest  our  belief 
by  the  puhltoation  of  articles  dealing  directly  with  this  side  of  the  art,  and 
we  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  our  readers  to  aid  us  in  our  efiforts  by 
giving  us  the  benefit  of  their  own  personal  -experience  and  ideas  on  the 
practice  of  photography,  assuring  them  that  the  editors  desire  nothing  so 
much  as  the  furtherance  of  every  good  effort  for  the  advancement  of  photog- 
raphy in  its  higher  branches,  and  the  increased  interest  and  pleasure  of 
their  readers. 

Brown  Tones  on  Bromide  Paper, — Dr.  Miethe  states  that  good  brown  tones 

may  be  given  to  bromide  prints  by  a  short  treatment  of  the  fixed  and  well 

washed  prints  in 

Bichloride  of  mercury, 10  parts. 

Common  salt, 10  parts. 

Water 500  parts. 

Blcick  Tones    on    Oelatino- Chloride  Paper. — ^The   following    bath   gives 

very  rich  dark  tones  : 

Chloride  of  gold, 5  grains. 

Nitrate  of  uranium, 5  grains. 

Bicarbonate  of  soda,       76  grains. 

Distilled  water, 4  ounces. 

Black  Tones  on  Mat  Surfo/ce  Prints, — A  very  good  toning  bath  for  prints 

on  mat  surface  paper  is : 

Borax, 90  grains. 

Nitrate  of  uranium 4  grains. 

Gold, 3  grains. 

Water 24  ounces. 

The  above  quantity  of  gold  is  suflficient  to  tone  at  least  three  dozen  whole 
plate  prints.  If  more  are  to  be  toned  the  proportions  of  gold  and  uranium 
should  be  increased.  The  bath  remains  in  good  condition  for  a  long  time, 
but  fresh  gold  must  be  added  occasionally  to  keep  the  bath  up  to  strength. 

Brillianq/  in  Prints  on  MaJt  Surface  Paper, — P>ery  worker  with  mat 
surface  paper  must  have  noticed  and  deplored  the  loss  of  brilliancy  which 
takes  place  in  the  prints  as  they  dry.  In  the  washing  water  they  show  no 
lack  of  brigbtuess,  but  unfortunately  most  of  this  is  lost  in  the  dried  prints. 
While  it  is  impossible  to  restore  them  to  all  their  original  brilliancy,  a  great 
improvement  in  this  respect  will  be  obtained  by  treating  the  prints,  before 
drying,  with  either  of  the  two  following  baths : 

1. — Gelatine 3  ounces. 

Water,       34  ounces. 

Alum 3  ounces. 
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2.— Citric   aoid, 5  grains. 

Sogar, 5  grains. 

Water,       1  onnoe. 

This  bath  improves  with  age. 

Platinum  Toning  Bath  for  QeUxtino- Chloride  and  Mat  Surface  Prints. — 

Distilled  water, 1  quart. 

Chloro-platinite  of  potassium ,    .    .    .  '.    30  grains. 
Biphosphate  of  sodium, 175  grains. 

Dark-Boom, — Tourists  and  cyclists  with  their  cameras  will  be  pleased  to 
know  that  the  proprietor  of  the  Peters  House,  Bushkill,  Pike  County,  Pa.,  has 
recently  fitted  up  a  convenient  and  well-appointed  dark-room  for  the  use  of 
amateur  photographers,  to  which  all' are  welcome. 

The  London  Camera  Club  Conference, — During  the  fifth  annual  confer- 
ence of  the  Camera  Club  recently  held  in  London,  a  number  of  interesting 
papers  were  read.  The  President,  Captain  Abney,  opened  the  conference 
with  a  well-considered  address.  The  papers  read  were  as  follows :  ^^  The 
Use  of  Uncorrected  Lenses  in  Photography,"  by  Mr.  Lyonel  Clark  ;  "  Pho- 
tography as  a  Hindrance  and  a  Help  to  Art,"  by  Mr.  J.  Pennell ;  ^^  Physio- 
logical Aspect  of  Some  Problems  in  Art,"  by  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert,  M.A. ; 
'•Photography  and  Illustrated  Journalism,"  by  Major  J.  Fortune  Nott ; 
"  Electrophototypy,"  by  Mr.  Henry  Sutton;  "A  Brief  Review  of  Photo- 
Electricity,"  by  Mr.  George  M.  Minchin,  M.A. ;  '*  An  Application  of  Pho- 
tography," by  Mr.  C.  V.  Boys,  F.R.S. ;  "Allotropic  Forms  of  Silver,"  by 
Mr.  H.  M.  Elder,  M.A.  Of  these  papers  those  by  Mr.  Pennell  and  Mr. 
Sutton  seem  to  have  excited  the  most  interest,  although  it  seemed  to  be  the 
general  opinion  that  Mr.  Pennell' s  paper  was  not  intended  to  be  taken  seri- 
ously. Here  is  what  the  latter  gentleman  had  to  say  regarding  the  claims  of 
photography  to  be  considered  a  fine  art : 

''  Photography  is  not  a  fine  art,  and  never  can  be.  The  photographer  is 
not  an  artist.  He  uses  an  unintelligent  machine  to  obtain  results  which 
depend  for  their  artistic  value  upon  the  most  sensitive  human  intelligence  and 
the  most  highly  developed  technical  ability.  The  photographer,  merely  by 
calling  himself  one,  cannot  become  an  artist,  when  he  has  not  the  artistic 
temperament  and  lacks  the  patience  to  acquire  the  technical  ability.  The 
so-called  photographer  endeavors  to  produce  by  machinery  what  the  true 
art  worker  produces  by  skilled  handicraft.  The  nearer  a  machine-made 
photograph  seeks  to  approach  artistically  produced  art,  the  mor<^  glaring  are 
its  defects  and  the  more  evident  its  shortcomings.  Photography  has  become 
the  resort  of  people  who  imagine  that  by  pointing  a  machine  at  nature  they 
can  produce  a  picture.  Again,  photography  never  does  and  never  can  make 
selection.  All  great  and  good  art  is  nothing  more  than  selection  and  arrange- 
ment, and  here,  perhaps,  more  than  anywhere  else,  photography  comes  to 
grief.     No  object  other  than  a  perfectly  flat  one,  which  can  be  placed  directly 
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iD  front  of  the  middle  of  a  lens,  can  be  rendered  by  the  camera  with  exact 
truth.  Even  then  the  chances  are  a  million  to  one  that  some  of  the  important 
features  will  be  left  out.  Photography  is  not  accurate  ;  at  least,  if  it  is  ac- 
curate, and  I  do  not  assert  positively  that  it  is  not,  no  artistically  constructed 
person  then  could  wish  for  an  accurate,  that  is,  a  photographic  rendering 
of  great  facts  in  nature,  since  the  camera  hopelessly  destroys  their  feeling  of 
size  and  importance." 

If  Mr.  Pennell  intended  his  paper  to  be  taken  seriously,  he  has  serious 
charges  against  photography  as  a  help  in  the  artistic  rendering  of  nature. 
One  thing  militates  decidedly  against  Mr.  Pennell's  unfavorable  estimate,  and 
that  is  that  other  portions  of  his  paper  show  him  to  be  signally  ignorant  of 
recent  advances  in  the  artistic  treatment  of  nature  by  means  of  photc^raphv. 
We  hope  that  some  of  our  readers  will  undertake  to  reply  to  Mr.  PennelFs 
strictures. 

Mr.  Sutton's  paper  was  interesting  because  it  described  a  novel  method  of 
producing  relief  blocks  direct  from  the  original  negative.  The  process  is 
simply  a  means  of  producing  a  direct  electrotype  from  a  gelatino-bromtde 
negative,  which  is  then  passed  on  to  the  printer.  This  method  dispenses  with 
the  use  of  collodion,  the  zinc,  or  other  bichromated  surface  and  with  the  dif- 
ficult art  of  etching.  Briefly  described  the  process  is  as  follows  :  A  negative 
is  made  of  the  object  to  be  reproduced,  using  a  positive  screen  ;  this  negative 
is  then  developed  with  alkaline  pyro  or  hj'droquinone,  fixed  in  hypo; 
when  washed,  care  being  taken  that  the  film  does  not  absorb  too  much  water, 
the  plate  is  placed  on  a  metal  support  and  gradually  heated  to  212  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  Owing  to  the  interposing  screen,  certain  portions  of  the  image 
hold  no  reduced  silver  and  melt  under  the  action  of  heat,  and  are  drawn  by 
capillary  attraction  under  the  unmelted  portions  which  assume  a  decided 
relief.  This  capillary  attraction  seems  to  be  proportioned  to  the  amount  of 
reduced  silver,  and  therefore  to  the  image.  The  importance  of  this  consists 
in  the  fact  that  the  image  becomes  the  actual  regulator  of  the  sizes  of  the 
dots,  the  two  operations  of  relief  and  graduation  proceeding  at  the  same  time. 
When  the  operation  is  complete  it  only  remains  to  make  an  electro  from  the 
negative  by  the  well-known  method,  in  order  to  have  a  plate  ready  for  the 
press. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  participated  in  by  such  well-known 
experts  as  Captain  Abney,  Mr.  Thomas  Bolas,  Mr.  Leon  Warneke,  and 
others,  the  ^neral  opinion  was  that  Mr.  Sutton's  process  marked  a  distinct 
advance  in  photo-mechanical  printing  methods. 

Major  Nott*s  paper  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  part  which  pho- 
tography plays  in  modern  illustrated  journalism  and  its  great  value  as  a  dis- 
seminator of  pictorial  information  regarding  persons  and  places. 

Mr.  Clark's  paper  gave  the  results  of  numerous  trials  with  uncorrected 
lenses,  and  concluded  with  the  statement,  that  while  the  results  were  much 
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better  than  had  been  expected,  they  were  still  far  inferior  to  work  done  with 
perfectly  corrected  and  accurate  lenses. 

Prof.  Boys's  paper  contained  an  interesting  account  of  a  series  of  exper- 
iments at  photographing  the  formation  and' falling  of  a  drop  of  water  at  dif- 
ferent stages  of  the  process,  the  result  being  to  prove  that  the  drop  fulls  in 
a  triangular  fashion  with  the  l)ase  and  apex  alternately  uppermost. 

The  meeting  of  the  conference  seems  to  have  been  a  decided  success,  and 
if  the  American  Photographic  Conference  will  do  as  good  work  at  its  annual 
meetings  and  not  allow  them  to  degenerate  into  a  pleasure  junket,  it  will 
accomplish  much  for  the  development  of  American  photography. 

Instruction   in    Photography, — A  Suggestion  to  Camera    Clubs. — Mr.  H. 
Chapman  Jones  is  now  delivering  a  course  of  six    lectures  at  the  City  and 
Guilds  of    Ijondon   Institute.      The   subject  will    be   treated    from    both    a 
practical  and  a  scientific  point  of  view,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
list  of  subjects:  ''  Methods  of  Comparing  Lenses,  and  the  Determination  of 
their  Useful  Properties,  Including  Focal  Length,  Rapidity,  Width  of  Angle, 
Covering  Power,  etc.,'*  "  Conveniences  in  the  Construction  of  Cameras," 
''  The  Production  of  a  Truthful  Image,"  **  Distortions  Due  to  the  Lens  and 
Distortions  Independent  of  the  Lens,  their  Comparative  Importance,  Elimi- 
nation before  Exposure,   and  Cure  after  Development,"   **The  Action   of 
Light,   Analytical,    Synthetical,    and  Initiative,"    **  Photographic    Sensitive 
Surfaces,"  ''  Emulsions,"  ''The  Results  of  the  Compound  Nature  of  Light," 
''The  Absorption  of  Light,"   "The  Utilization  of  the  Absorbed  and  the 
Unabsorbed   Light,"  "  Negative  Making  in  General,"  "  Methods  of   Deter- 
mining the  Exposure     Needed,"   "  The   Approximation  to  Orthochroraatic 
Results,"    "The    Action    of    Developers,"    "The    Control   of     Density," 
"  Printing  Processes  Compared,"  '•  Desiderata  in  Prints,  Especially  Truth 
and  Permanence,"  "  The  Principles  of  Various  Printing  Methods,"  "Color 
in    Prints,"     "The  Conditions   Necessary    for   Photographing    in    Natural 
Colors."      This  is  a   fairly  exhaustive  syllabus,  and  suggests  the  thought 
that  our  camera  clul)s  would  be  doing  a  service  to  their  members  and  to  the 
public  at  large  if  they  were  to  employ  a  suitable  person  to  deliver  a  similar 
series  of  lectures  which  should  be  open  to  all  on  the  payment  of  a  small  fee. 
In  all  our  larger  towns  and  cities  there  are  now  a  sufficient  number  of  persons 
more  or  less  interested   in  photography  to  make  such  a  course  helpful  and 
financially  successful. 

A  Photo- Micrographic  Laboratory. — Count  R.  Sernagiotto  has  established 
at  Rimini  a  laboratory  for  the  preparation  and  publication  of  reproductions 
of  a  photo* micrographic  nature.  Here  is  a  promising  field  for  some  enter- 
prising American  photo-micrographist,  and  one  that  would  well  repay 
exploiting. 

Conventionalism  in  Color. — Mr.  J.  Howson,  in  a  paper  on  this  subject, 
read  before  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Camera  Club,  suggested  that  workers  in 
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monochrome  should  try  to  reproduce  in  their  prints  the  prevailing  color  seen 
in  a  given  landscape,  that  is,  to  plainly  indicate  by  the  color  of  the  print  the 
salient  tint  of  any  given  view,  and  he  pointed  out  how,  by  the  use  of  chloride 
of  silver  gelatine  paper,  great  variations  in  color  were  easily  possible.  This 
is  a  timely  suggestion,  and  a  series  of  prints  made  on  these  lines  would  form 
an  interesting  exhibition. 

Every  one  knows  that  every  view  has  its  distinct  and  prevailing  tint,  and 
truthfulness  to  nature  would  be  greatly  promoted  if  the  amateur  aimed  to 
reproduce  that  tint  in  his  print,  instead  of  reproducing  every  subject  io  the 
^^  dull  monotony  of  funeral  black,  in  cold  purple,  or  in  any  single  shade  of 
red  or  brown." 

A  Revolution  in  Collodion. — The  British  Journal  of  Photography  informs 
us  that  Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington  has  succeeded  in  preparing  a  collodion 
emulsion  which  registers  twenty-five  on  the  Warneke  sensitometer.  This,  if 
true,  will  be  good  news  to  those  who  know  the  superior  printing  qualities  of 
collodion  negatives. 

Ethics  of  the  Hand  Camera, — Mr.  Andrew  Pringle  is  contributing  a  series 
of  papers  on  the  ''  Hand  Camera  to  Photography."  In  the  initial  paper  he 
has  this  to  say  about  the  surreptitious  obtaining  of  negatives  of  persons  who 
might  not  wish  to  be  photographed  :  "  Here  let  us  say  that  we  have  nothing 
to  do  with  so-called  '  detective  *  cameras.  We  do  not  consider  that  any  one 
has  a  right  to  steal  a  photograph  of  another  person,  except  as  an  adjunct  to 
an  ordinary  view ;  and  most  certainly  we  have  no  right  to  snatch  a  photo- 
graph of  a  person  in  any  compromising  position  or  circumstances.  Persons 
walking  the  streets  are  objects  of  public  view,  and  conduct  themselves  with 
a  knowledge  that  they  are  so,  but  to  us  it  appears  the  height  of  impertinence 
to  take  surreptitious  shots  at,  for  instance,  ladies  bathing,  and  unaware  that 
they  are  the  victims  of  such  indecent  officiousness.  A  man  who  steals  an 
exposure  on  any  person,  in  any  position  at  all  compromising,  richly  deserves 
a  horsewhipping." 

'*  These  be  bold  words,  my  masters,"  but  they  are  only  too  sorely  needcnl 
to  bring  to  the  minds  of  many  a  hand  camerist  a  realizing  sense  of  the 
responsibility  given  him  by  his  ownership  of  a  camera  which  makes  surrep- 
titious exposures  possible.  Noblesse  oblige  should  be  the  ruling  principle  for 
every  owner  of  a  hand  camera,  and  he  should  hold  it  as  a  matter  of 
conscience  never  to  make  an  exposure  on  a  person  in  circumstances  under 
which  he  would  not  himself  wish  to  be  photographed.  All  of  which  is 
respectfully  submitted. 
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SOCIETY    NEWS. 

[(Tnder  this  head  we  propose  to  publish  all  society  matters  of  scientific  or  technical  value,  which 
are  of  interest  to  amateurs  ^norally.  Our  space  will  not  allow  the  insertion  of  mere  routine 
matters.  Reports  of  Field- Days,  Exhibitions,  etc.,  will  be  gladly  received  and  inserted,  if 
received  previous  to  the  2(Hh  of  each  month.     Secretaries  will  confer  a  favor  by  forwarding 

early  reports  of  meetings.] 

« . 

The  Richmond  Camera  Club.— At  the  annnal  meeting,  held  in  April,  the  following  officers 
were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  :  Mr.  E.  F.  G.  Davis,  President;  Mr.  R.  A.  Lancaster,  Jr., 
Vice-President;  G.  D.  Habliston,  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  On  April  29th  the  club  had 
an  outing  under  the  guidance  of  Gaptain  Andrew  Pizzini.  Their  destination  was  Forest 
Hill  Park,  where  the  members  spent  a  pleasant  afternoon  making  views  of  the  beautiful 
scenery,  which  is  very  wild  and  picturesque. 

The  Boston  Camera  Club. — The  regular  monthly  meeting  was  held  Monday  evening.  May 
4th.  Following  the  usual  routine  business  a  lantern  exhibition  was  given,  including  slides 
contributed  by  the  Lowell  and  Lynn  Gamera  Glubs.  The  slides,  mostly  dry  plate,  were  of 
good  quality,  those  of  the  Lynn  club  being  more  generally  interesting,  owing  to  the  wider 
field  covered.  Friday  evening.  May  8th,  a  public  lantern  exhibition  was  given  in  Union 
Hall,  the  slides  shown  being  the  Yosemite  set,  sent  by  the  Galifornia  Gamera  Glub.  They 
were  made  on  dry  plates,  and  the  universal  verdict  was  that  the  set,  as  a  whole,  was  the  best 
that  has  ever  been  exhibited  by  the  Boston  Glub.  Monday  evening,  May  11th,  the  sale 
exhibition  of  prints  was  opened  in  the  club  rooms,  the  walls  of  which  were  well  covered  with 
prints,  many  of  them  being  of  especial  merit.  During  the  evening  Mr.  W.  H.  Burbank  gave 
a  demonstration  of  the  kalotype  printing  process,  and  exhibited  a  number  of  plain  silver 
prints  toned  in  Glark's  platinum  toning  bath.  An  informal  exhibition  of  miscellaneous 
slides  closed  the  meeting.  The  first  sale  exhibition  of  prints  made  by  members  scored  a 
decided  success,  quite  a  goodly  sum  being  netted  for  the  club  treasury.  Over  three  hun- 
dred prints  were  hung,  many  of  them  having  already  been  exhibited.  The  success  of  the 
ejEhibition  was  such  as  to  make  it  probable  that  it  will  be  retained  as  an  annual  fixture, 
since,  aside  from  the  pecuniary  benefit  to  the  club,  an  opportunity  is  thus  afforded  of  obtain- 
ing copies  of  important  prints  without  levying  a  tax  upon  the  good  nature  of  the  owners  of 
the  negatives. 

YoTikera  Photographic  Club. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  Yonkers  Photographic  Glub  was 
held  at  Hawthorne  Hall.  Tuesday  evening,  April  28,  1891.  The  following  officers  were 
elected  for  one  year:  John  W.  Alexander,  President,  re-elected;  E.  D.  Gardner,  Secretary; 
George  B.  Wray,  Treasurer.  Directors,  F.  W.  R.  Eschmann,  B.  T.  Sherman,  George  B. 
Bitter,  and  George  S.  Pentz.  The  third  annual  print  exhibition  of  the  club  occurs  on  the 
second  Monday  in  June.  Tha  exhibition  is  to  be  (5bmpetitive,  and  two  ribbon  prizes  will  be 
awarded  in  each  class.  A  special  prize  in  each  class  will  be  awarded  for  pictures  that  are 
entirely  the  work  of  the  competitor.  The  classes  are  as  follows:  A— Landscape.  B — Land- 
scape with  figures.  G — Animals.  D— Marines.  E — Genre.  F — Portraits.  G — Interiors. 
H— Still  Life.  I — Hand  Gamera  Work.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Exhibition  Gommittee  to  pub- 
lish a  souvenir  catalogue,  and  to  have  it  illustrated  by  six  photographs,  the  work  of  mem- 
bers, to  be  reproduced  by  the  half-tone  process.  Monday  evening.  May  18th,  Mr.  Edwin  W. 
I^ewcomb,  of  New  York,  delivered  an  interesting  and  instructive  lecture  before  the  club, 
illustrated  by  the  aid  of  the  stereopticon,  on  "Art  in  Photography,"  which  was  highly 
appreciated  by  the  members.  The  club  is  in  a  prosperous  condition.  The  improvements  in 
the  dark-room,  and  the  additional  photographic  facilities  afforded  members,  make  member- 
ship in  this  organization  very  desirable  for  lovers  of  the  captivating  art  of  photography. 

The  Photographic  Club  of  Baltimore  City.— A  short  time  ago  the  Amateur  Photographic 
Glub  of  this  city  was  disbanded,  and  it  was  then  determined  to  start  a  new  club,  which 
would  be  a  combine  of  all  the  clubs  and  i)ersons  interested  in  photography.  So  a  call  was 
issued  for  a  ma«s  meeting,  to  be  held  on  May  5th,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Gharcoal  Glub,  which 
brought  together  everybody  interested  in  the  cause.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  with 
Mr.  Henry  Stockbridge,  Jr.,  in  the  chair,  and  it  was  unanimously  adopted  that  Baltimore 
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should  have  a  photofi^phic  olab.  A  committee  was  duly  appointed  to  organize  the  new  club, 
and  adopt  constitution  and  by-laws,  which  would  be  acted  upon  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  the 
following  week.  On  May  12th,  with  Mr.  Henry  Stockbridge,  Jr.,  in  the  chair,  the  meeting 
was  called  to  order,  and  the  committee,  previously  appointed,  made  their  report  on  organiza- 
tion, etc.,  which  was  accepted,  viz.:  That  the  name  of  the  club  be  *'  The  Photographic  Club 
of  Baltimore  City,"  and  be  duly  so  incorporated.  That  the  members  consist  of  active, 
associate,  corresponding,  and  honorary. 

Of  course  the  above  are  only  a  part  of  the  constitution  and  by-laws,  and  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  give  any  more  details,  except  that  the  club  was  organized  on  a  sound  basis,  and 
erelong  the  Monumental  City  will  have  a  club  that  will  be  equal  to  any  in  this  country. 
The  new  organization  will  have  a  club  house,  which  will  be  handsomely  equipped  in  every 
way,  as  they  intend  to  have  social  features  connected  with  the  club,  as  well  as  photographic. 
Another  meeting  was  called  for  May  19th,  to  elect  twelve  directors,  and  with  Mr.  Harry  D. 
Williar  in  the  chair,  the  following  were  elected  to  hold  office  until  October  next:  Alexander 
J.  Godby,  George  L.  Smith,  James  S.  Cummins,  Harry  D.  Williar,  A.  S.  Murray,  John 
S.  Bridges,  Frank  M.  Clotworthy,  B.G.  Buck,  Charles  Quartly,  F.W.  McAllister,  William 
H.  Corner,  Wm.  Charles  Far  her,  with  the  following  officers:  Harry  D.  Williar,  President; 
Frank  M.  Clotworthy,  Vice-President;  B.  G.  Buck,  Treasurer;  George  L.  Smith,  Recording 
Secretary;  Wm.  Charles  Farber,  Corresponding  Secretary.  Also  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  rent  a  suitable  club  house  and  the  club  will  soon  be  domiciled  in  its  new  quarters.  The 
club  starts  with  a  membership  roll  of  seventy-five,  which  we  expect  to  increase  to  fully  one 
hundred  and  fifty  in  the  next  three  months. 

The  Havokeye  Club,  Gloversvillet  N.  Y. —  This  new  club  was  organized  May  16th,  with 
sixteen  members  and  the  following  officers  elected:  President,  J.  Frank  Davis;  Vice-Presi- 
dent, F.  H.  Wilmarth;  Secretary,  J.  B.  Tuckerman;  Treasurer,  H.  J.  Talfourd;  Executive 
Committee,  F.  Girard,  George  Fort,  Charles  Gardiner;  Committee  on  Rules,  P.  H.  Wil> 
marth,  H.  C.  Alvord,  G.  B.  Rowland. 

Brooklyn  Institute,  Departnient  of  Photoitniphy;  First  Annual  Exhibitvtn. — The  first  an- 
nual exhibition  of  the  Department  of  Photography  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  was  opened 
Tuesday  evening.  May  13th,  at  the  gallery  of  the  Brooklyn  Art  Association.  A  large  num- 
ber of  prints  were  entered  for  competition,  and  the  judges,  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Boston  and  Mr. 
H.M.Steele,  made  the  following  awards:  First  award,  for  highest  union  of  technical 
excellence  with  artistic  purpose  and  effect,  to  Mr.  Black's  **  Brother  and  Sister."  Awards 
for  best  portraiture  and  most  artistic  work,  without  regard  to  subject,  to  same  picture.  For 
best  landscape,  to  Mr.  Woodcock's  picture  "A"  in  group  83.  For  best  scientific  work  to 
Mr.  Atkinson  for  exhibit  10.  For  best  technical  work  to  Mr.  Dingman's  central  portrait. 
For  best  hand  camerawork  to  Mr.  Dingman's  tennis  picture.  For  best  interior  to  Mr. 
Black's  picture  No.  66.  For  best  group  and  composite  to  Mr.  Black's  picture,  **  The  Death 
of  the  Tree."  For  best  lantern  slide  to  Mr.  Street's  "X  "  in  group.  For  best  lantern  slide 
collection  to  Mr.  Butler. 

Society  of  AmcUeur  Photographers  of  New  York,  Friday  evening.  May  8th.—i>p€cial 
Exhibition  of  Lantern  Slides.^The  society  was  entertained  by  an  informal  talk  on 
instantaneous  photography,  illustrating  special  athletic  contests,  horse  and  boat  racing, 
by  J.  C.  Hemment.  The  subjects  were  numerous,  such  as  foot-ball  plajring,  base-ball, 
running  the  hare,  lacrosse,  leaping,  jumping,  running,  views  of  games  on  ice  and  of  horse 
races.  Mr.  Hemment  is  an  athlete  himself,  and  used  the  camera  most  advantageously  in 
recording  the  various  phases  and  features  of  the  different  games.  He  has  been  employed  to 
photograph  the  finish  of  horse  races.  The  plates  are  immediately  developed  after  a  race 
and  the  negative  shown  to  the  judges,  who  are  thus  enabled  to  accurately  decide  a  close 
race.    He  employs  a  Prosch  shutter  and  a  4  x  6  hand  camera. 

Mr.  Goodyear,  of  J.  B.  Colt  &  Co.,  operated  a  new  portable  dissolving  lantern,  an<l 
showed  the  views  to  good  advantage.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Hemment  at 
the  close  of  the  evening,  in  recognition  of  the  success  of  his  work  and  of  his  interesting 
remarks.    The  lecture  illustrated  a  few  of  the  many  uses  to  which  photography  is  being  put. 

Tuesday,  May  12th. — Regular  Monthly  Meeting. — President  James  H.  Stebbins,  Jr., 
occupied  the  chair.    The  item  of  chief  interest  on  the  notice  card  was  the  proposed  talk  on 
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"  Selection  and  Rejection  in  Tjandscape  Photography/'  by  Mr.  J.  Wells  Champney.  On 
being  introduced  he  spoke  briefly  of  the  tendency  of  many  amateurs  to  take  any  and  every 
object  that  came  in  their  way  without  waiting  to  study  or  notice  whether  it  would  make  a 
pleasing  picture.  It  was  true  that  photography  was  useful  in  recording,  pictorially, 
incidents  of  a  trip,  portraits  of  friends,  and  things  only  interesting  to  the  maker.  What 
should  be  sought  after  is  the  making  of  a  pleasing  picture  interesting  to  every  one, 
and  this  cannot  be  done  in  a  hurry.  His  advice  was  to  wait,  study,  watch  the  light,  the 
opportunity,  and  the  position  of  the  objects  before  making  the  exposure.  On  the  blackboard 
he  graphically  iliustrated  how  a  scene  on  the  seashore  could  be  made  more  pictorial  and 
interesting  by  introducing  figures  and  objects.  Also  how  the  lines  of  mountain  scenery 
should  be  arranged  to  obtain  the  best  results.  He  supplemented  his  remarks  with  a  few 
lantern  slides  intended  to  show  good  and  bad  composition. 

Altogether  his  advice  was  of  a  very  practical  character.  Prof.  George  R.  Cromwell 
then  explained  his  method  of  making  double  photographs  of  the  same  person,  something 
similar  to  Mr.  A.  Peeble  Smith's  plan,  shown  before  the  society  last  fall>  affixing  a  box  to 
the  front  of  the  lens  having  two  doors  arranged  for  dividing  the  space.  First,  one  is  opened 
and  one-half  of  the  plate  is  exposed,  then  the  other  door  is  opened  (the  first  having  been 
shut)  which  exposes  the  second  half  of  the  plate  for  the  second  picture.  He  made  a  flash- 
light exposure  of  the  President  and  Corresponding  Secretary  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  A. 
P.  Smith,  and  put  through  the  lantern  several  illustrations  of  various  kinds  of  double 
pictures. 

President  James  H.  Stebbins,  Jr.,  read  a  paper  on  ''The  Action  of  Sulphuric  Acid  on 
Hydroquinone."  Among  other  things  he  said  it  was  well  known  that  hydroquinone  was  not 
freely  soluble  in  water.  He  thought  if  it  was  converted  into  the  form  of  a  mono-aulpho  acid 
a  better  solubility  would  result,  and  possibly  a  more  rapid  reducing  effect  would  be  obtained 
on  the  bromide  film.  He  described  several  experiments,  but  was  most  successful  with  a 
compound  barium  salt  and  hydrosulphonic  acid.  This  waa>-<quite  soluble  in  cold  water, 
especially  if  the  latter  contained  three  volumes  of  alcohol.  When  combined  with  a 
potassium  salt,  like  carbonate  of  potassium,  and  used  as  a  developer  on  slow  positive 
transparency  plates,  a  rosy  brown  color  was  given  to  the  film.  If  the  salt  was  decomposed 
with  sulphuric  acid  (a  weak  solution)  the  free  acid  salt  is  obtained.  He  hoped,  by  further 
experiments,  to  obtain  a  more  stable  salt,  and  would  report  at  a  future  meeting.  He  wrote 
out  the  various  chemical  equations  on  the  blackboard. 

Mr.  Burton  exhibited  a  model  of  the  Kapoo  Magazine  Hand  Camera,  which  had  a  simple 
arrangement  of  carriers  to  hold  the  plates,  as  well  as  devices  for  focusing,  operating  a 
shutter,  etc.  Mr.  H.  P.  Price  explained  the  workings  of  a  new  5x7  folding  camera 
occupying  very  little  more  space  than  an* ordinary  4x5  Kodak  camera.  He  claimed  that  it 
possessed  all  the  natural  advantages  or  points  of  the  regular  camera  without  the  weight  of 
the  carrying-box.  It  appeared  to  be  very  nicely  finished.  Mr.  J.  E.  Howland  showed  the 
new  Kameret  Camera  just  gotten  out  by  the  Blair  Company.  It  was  designed  to  be  less 
bulky  than  other  hand  cameras,  the  roll  of  sensitive  film  being  stored  near  the  front  of  the 
camera.  A  double  sliding  shutter  is  provided  to  prevent  exposure  when  the  same  is  set. 
There  are  also  two  large  finders  and  a  novel  way  of  telling  when  sufficient  film  has  been 
wound  off.  On  the  back  is  a  slide^ moving  transversely  to  the  (direction  of  its  length,  which 
exposes  to  view  a  section  of  the  film,  1-16  inch  wide,  directly  to  the  light.  The  operator 
looks  into  this  slit  when  the  exposed  film  is  reeled  oft,  watching  the  puncture  in  its  edge, 
automatically  made  when  the  release  button  is  pressed.  When  the  puncture  has  reached 
the  other  end  of  the  slit,  the  slide  is  closed  over  it. 

Exposing  a  section  of  the  sensitive  film  in  this  way  is  said  not  to  damage  the  rest  of  the 
film;  it  is  quite  a  departure  from  the  customary  care  required  for  hand  camera  work. 
One  edge  of  the  film  is  thereby  blackened  and  spoiled.  The  roll-holder  device  is  removable 
in  case  it  is  desired  to  use  plates.  The  camera  is  well  made  and  seemed  to  be  constructed 
to  operate  inversely  to  those  of  other  well-known  makes.  Mr.  Howland  explained  that  the 
Celluloid  Company  were  preparing  the  film  which  would  be  coated  by  the  Allen  &  Rowell 
Company. 

Mr.  R.  L.  Bracklow  exhibited  a  portable  three-cornered  dark-room  lamp  having  ruby 
c 
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fabric  sides  and  a  sabBtantial  flat  candle  at  the  bottom.    It  was  like  the  well-known  English 
three-sided  lantern. 

Following  the  scientific  business,  Messrs.  James  H.  Stebbins,  Jr.,  T.  J.  Bnrton,  F.  C. 
Beach,  Dexter  H.  Walker,  and  H.  N.  Tieman  were  elected  delegates  to  represent  the 
society  at  the  conference  daring  the  last  of  May.  Mr.  Walker  expressed  his  appreciation 
of  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ghampney  and  Professor  Cromwell.    The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

St.  Louis  Camera  Club, — The  annual  Field  Day  took  place  on  Saturday,  May  30, 1891, 
at  Meramec  Park,  on  the  Frisco  Railroad.  Prizes  are  offered  as  follows  for  excellence  In 
work  done  on  the  annual  Field  Day,  1891  : 

By  A.  S.  Aloe  &  Co.— 1.  For  the  three  best  pictures  taken  on  the  P.  D.,  one  each  of 
the  following  subjects:  a.  Best  instantaneous  view  of  moving  objects,  b.  Best  landscape, 
c.  Best  group  of  members  of  the  club.  Prize,  A.  S.  Aloe  &  Co.'s  5x8  R.  R.  Lens,  with 
iris  diaphragm.  2.  For  the  second  best  three  pictures  of  the  same  objects,  a  Baosch  & 
Lomb  Diaphragm  shutter  to  be  fitted  to.  the  winner's  lens,  size  not  to  exceed  6^x8^. 
Model,  1891. 

By  M.  A.  Seed  Dry  Plate  Co.— 1.  For  the  best  single  genre  picture,  size  not  considered, 
posing  and  all  of  the  work  to  be  done  by  the  competitor,  ten  dollars  worth  of  plates.  2. 
For  the  best  set  of  three  instantaneous  pictures,  with  the  negatives,  ten  dollars  worth  of 
plates.  3.  For  the  best  positive  made  on  films,  ten  dollars  worth  of  plates.  4.  For  the 
best  transparency  on  any  plate,  tone  and  subject  to  be  considered,  ten  dollars  worth  of 
plates. 

By  6.  Cramer  Dry  Plate  Works.— 1.  For  the  best  six  pictures,  with  n^^atives,  taken  on 
the  Field  Day,  ten  dollars  worth  of  plates.  2.  For  the  second  best  six  pictures,  as  above, 
five  dollars  worth  of  plates.  3.  For  the  best  six  prints  on  albumenized  paper,  using  any 
negatives,  three  dollars  worth  of  sensitized  paper.  4.  For  the  best  three  lantern  slides, 
from  Field  Day  negatives,  two  dollars  worth  of  sensitized  paper. 

By  Mr.  J.  C.  Somerville.— 1.  For  the  best  six  bromide  prints  of  F.  D.  negatives,  twenty 
dollars  worth  of  bromide  paper.  2.  For  the  second  best  six,  as  above,  ten  dollars  worth  of 
bromide  paper.    All  competing  prints  go  to  Mr.  Somerville  as  his  property. 

By  Mr.  H.  A.  Hyatt. — For  the  best  single  genre  picture,  made  on  the  F.  D.,  a  Mound 
City  6J^  X  8^  Landscape  Lens.    Mr.  Hyatt  is  to  receive  a  copy  of  each  competing  picture. 

By  A.  P.  Erker  &  Brother.— For  the  three  best  lantern  slides  from  F.  D.  negatives,  a 
fine  focusing  glass. 

All  work,  unless  otherwise  mentioned,  must  be  entirely  done  by  the  competitor  himself, 
from  his  Field-Day  negatives.  W.  M.  Butlbb,  Esq. 

77^6  Boston  Camera  Club.— The  Interchange  of  Illustrated  Subjects:  William  Garrison 
Reed,  Manager;  W.  C.  Brown,  Assistant  Manager.— Pacific  Itinerary  of  an  Ittustraff^ 
Description  of  Boston,  May  9,  1891,  shipped  to  the  California  Camera  Glub,  T.  P. 
Andrews,  Esq.,  Secretary,  333  Kearney  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  While  in  California 
the  set  will  be  in  the  charge  of  that  society,  and  may  be  loaned  to  any  amateur  photo- 
graphic club  on  the  Pacific  Slope  desiring  its  use.  When  all  applications  from  responsible 
organizations  have  been  filled,  the  California  Camera  Club  will  ship  to  Clarence  W.  Ashford, 
Secretary  Hawaiian  Camer^  Club,  Honolulu,  H.  I.  After  exhibition  there,  that  society 
will  ship  to  the  Auckland  Camera  Club,  A.  Q.  Tibbutt,  Esq.,  Secretary,  Pratt  Street,  Auck- 
land, N.  Z.  After  exhibition  there,  that  society  will  ship  to  Mr.  E.  C.  Bell,  of  Edgar  Bell  & 
Co.,  Customs  Agents,  Market  Street,  Melbourne,  Victoria.  While  in  Australia  the  set  will 
be  in  the  charge  of  the  Melbourne  Society,  J.  H.  Harvey,  Esq.,  Secretary,  59Hotham  Street, 
East  Melbourne.  Any  other  society  in  that  part  of  the  world  desiring  its  use  will  make 
application  to  him.  After  the  set  has  been  exhibited  by  whatever  clubs  in  Australia  that 
want  it,  it  will  be  shipped  to  the  Photographic  Society  of  India,  T.  A.  Pope,  Esq.,  Honorable 
Secretary,  Asiatic  Society's  Building,  Park  Street,  Calcutta,  India.  While  in  India  the  set 
will  be  in  the  charge  of  that  society,  and  will  loan  it  to  any  other  desiring  its  use.  When 
all  who  wish  it  have  been  gratified,  the  set  will  be  shipped  to  the  China  Camera  Club,  W. 
G.  Gibson,  Esq.,  Honorable  Secretary,  Care  of  the  Agra  Bank,  Ld.,  Shanghai,  China. 
While  in  China  the  set  will  be  in  the  charge  of  that  club.    If  there  are-  others  in  that 
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country  that  desire  its  use,  they  may  be  gratified  by  applying  to  Mr.  Gibson.  At  the  close 
of  its  circulation  in  China,  the  set  will  be  shipped  to  W.  V.  Burton,  Esq.,  9  Eaga  Yashiki, 
Hongo,  Tokio,  Japan,  Care  of  J.  W.  Hall,  Yokohama.  When  through  with  it,  Mr.  Burton 
will  ship  by  freight  to  the  California  Camera  Club,  T.  P.  Andrews,  Esq.,  Secretary,  333 
Kearney  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  The  California  Camera  Club  will  report  its  arrival  to 
the  manager  and  hold  for  instructions. 

Rochester  Camera  Club. — The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  club  was  held  on  May 
Ist,  President  Croughton  in  the  chair.  An  outing  for  Decoration  Day  was  decided  upon  to 
Scottsville,  N.  Y.  The  club  has  a  skylight  which  is  to  be  equipped.  The  organization  is  in 
a  prosperous  condition. 

Photographic  Section  of  the  American  Institute,  Tvesday,  May  5th. — Regular  Meeting. — 
President  Henry  J.  Newton  in  the  chair.  Mr.  A.  D.  Fisk  showed  a  peculiar  level  for  swing- 
back  cameras,  also  an  English  magazine  hand  camera.  A  dinner  committee  was  appointed 
to  provide  for  the  annual  summer  dinner,  constituted  as  follows:  Dr.  A.  H.  Elliott,  Mr.  O. 
S.  Mason,  Mr.  C.  Van  Brunt,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  Adams.  Mr.  A.  D.  Fisk  exhibited  a  number 
of  lantern  slides,  in  the  lantern,  then  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Photographic  Department  of  Brooklyn  Institute.— Exhibition  of  Photographs. — The  first 
exhibition  of  this  association  was  held  in  Brooklyn,  at  the  gallery  of  the  Brooklyn  Art 
Association  on  May  12th,  and  was  largely  attended  by  amateurs  and  their  friends.  Very 
nearly  five  hundred  photographs  were  displayed,  a  few  series  being  framed,  representing 
the  work  of  twenty  exhibitors.  The  judges,  Joseph  H.  Boston,  H.  M.  Steele,  and  Frank 
Pearsall,  awarded  "honorable  mentions"  in  eleven  of  the  twelve  classes,  Mr.  Alexander 
Black  securing  the  largest  number,  and  Mr.  L.  P.  Atkinson  next.  The  work  displayed  was 
of  good  quality.  The  committee  in  charge  of  the  exhibition  was  Professor  W.  C.  Peckham, 
Chairman;  Mrs.  Geo.  W.  Bowker,  A.  S.  Bedell,  Mrs.  Benjamin  Estes,  J.  F.  Flagg,  H.  J. 
Newton,  A.  S.  Bedell,  J.  C.  F.  Priest,  Mrs.  V.  C.  Titcomb,  and  W.  H.  Woodcock. 

California  Camera  Club. — We  regret  that  distance  prevented  us  from  accepting  the  kind 
invitation  of  this  enterprising  club,  on  the  successful  marine  excursion  undertaken  during 
the  time  President  Harrison  was  in  San  Francisco  to  witness  the  launching  of  the 
*'  Monterey."  The  steum  tug  "  Active  "  was  engaged  and  carried  a  crowd  of  amateurs. 
Many  views  were  made,  and  altogether  the  excursion  was  most  enjoyable. 

Yonkers  Photographic  C/ub.— The  luinual  meeting  was  held  April  28th  last,  resulting  in 
the  election  of  John  W.  Alexander,  as  President;  E.  D.  Gardner,  Secretary;  George  B. 
Wray,  Treasurer. 

Monday  evening.  May  18th,  Mr.  Edwin  W.  Newcomb  of  New  York,  lectured  on  "Art 
in  Photography,"  which  was  illustrated  with  lantern  slides.  His  remarks  were  right  to  the 
point  and  quite  Instructive.  There  have  been  improvements  made  in  the  dark-room  and 
other  facilities  added.  The  club  has  the  promise  of  a  large  membership.  It  is  fortunate  in 
securing  for  a  secretary  such  an  efficient  art  student  and  worker  as  Mr.  Gardner  has  proved 
to  be. 

The  Columbia  College  Amateur  Photographer's  Society's  Exhibition. — The  exhibition 
took  place  in  the  Chemical  Museum  of  the  School  of  Mines,  on  the  afternoons  and 
evenings  of  May  7th  and  8th.  In  addition  to  the  specimens  of  the  different  photo-mechan- 
ical processes  on  permanent  exhibition  at  the  museum,  there  were  exhibits  from  seven  or 
eight  members  of  the  society,  Messrs.  C.  Barton,  C.  H.  Young,  H.  R.  Taylor,  Dwight  W. 
Taylor,  O.  Jackso^,  Jr.,  E.  G.  Brown,  and  H.  M.  Brookfield.  The  views  by  the  two  Mr. 
Taylor's  were  regarded  as  showing  the  best  work,  particularly  their  snrf  and  colored 
pictures. 

The  Pacijic  Coast  Amateur  Photographic  Association^  of  San  Francisco,  has  just  concluded 
its  annual  exhibition  of  lantern  slides  and  prints,  and  is  congratulating  itself  upon  one  of 
the  most  successful  displays  it  has  ever  made.  This  association,  which  is  the  oldest  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  United  States,  has  just  moved  into  commodious 
quarters  in  the  Flood  Building  and  was  thus  enabled  for  the  first  time  in  its  history  to  hold 
its  annual  exhibition  in  its  own  rooms,  which  are  now  most  admirably  adapted  for  the 
purpose.  While  the  number  of  prints  shown  was  smaller  than  in  former  years,  the  improved 
quality  of  the  work  more  than  compensated  for  the  decrease  in  number,  and  the  crowds  who 
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visited  the  rooms  seemed  to  appreciate  all  they  saw.  The  most  noticeable  featores  of  the 
exhibition  were  the  scarcity  of  albumen  prints  and  enlargements,  and  the  prominent  part 
taken  by  the  lady  members,  who  showed  that  they  could  produce  work  of  a  quality  equal 
in  every  respect  to  the  beet  on  the  walls. 

Among  the  different  exhibits,  the  President,  Major  W.  H.  Heuer,  showed  some  extraordi- 
nary results  which  he  called  **  Freaks,"  and  which  certainly  were,  as  they  were  intended  to 
be,  a  puzzle  to  most  people  as  to  their  method  of  production.  Besides  these  and  some  hamorous 
studies,  which  were  much  noticed,  he  also  showed  an  exquisite  portrait  of  a  child  that  was 
universally  admired. 

Miss  0.  A.  Burke  had  the  largest  exhibit  of  any  member.  Her  prints  were  mosUy  genre 
studies  of  children,  and  deserved  great  credit  for  the  enormous  amount  of  patience  and 
ingenuity  which  she  must  have  displayed  to  have  obtained  such  results.  Her  "  Rivals," 
"School,"  "Beginning  Early,"  and  a  "Brown  Study,"  may  be  particularly  mentioned. 
Another  more  ambitious  attempt,  by  the  same  lady,  was  "  A  Last  Look,"  which  represented 
two  figures  standing  on  the  sea-shore,  straining  their  eyes  to  obtain  a  last  look  at  a  ship 
rapidly  fading  into  the  distant  mist. 

Miss  I.  W.  Pal  ache  showed  a  large  number  of  studies,  mostly  landscapes,  which  all 
showed  the  result  of  true  artistic  feeling  combined  with  a  perfect  technical  knowledge  of 
photography.  Her  "  After  the  Storm,'*  and  "  Angora  Creek,''  were  the  most  complete  as 
pictures,  but  an  artist  lingered  long  over  "  Approaching  Storm  at  Tahoe,"  and  "  Early 
Morning  at  Tahoe,"  which  fascinated  by  their  true  rendering  of  nature  as  it  really  is. 

Mr.  P.  S.  Carlton  showed  a  lafge  number  of  landscapes  and  marines,  mostly  printed  in 
platinum,  a  few  in  bromide.  The  most  pleasing,  perhaps,  was  "  San  Lorenzo  Creek,"  a 
bromide  enlargement  of  very  fine  quality,  but  all  were  good  and  the  number  was  too  large 
to  admit  of  detailed  mention. 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Le  Count  had  several  genre  pictures  which  showed  great  feeling  and  artistic 
touch  in  their  arrangement.  While  "  Songs  Without  Words,"  and  "  Seaweeds,"  were  both 
great  favorites,  her  most  popular  picture  was  "Anxious  Hearts,"  which  attracted  much 
attention  and  was  universally  admired.  It  represented  a  mother  and  her  child  looking 
anxiously  from  beneath  the  stone  arches  of  a  castle  on  to  the  lengthening  shadows  for  some 
hoped-for  figure  which  is  long  delayed. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Woods  was,  as  usual,  represented  by  a  choice  collection  of  landscapes  which 
showed  great  taste  and  skill  in  their  selection  and  production.  One  of  the  oldest  and  one  of 
the  best  workers  in  the  association,  he,  this  year  was  stronger  than  ever,  and  his  exhibit  was 
universally  admired.  While  there  was  not  one  study  in  his  whole  collection  which  was 
inferior,  the  most  attractive  were  "  After  the  Rain,"  "  Evening  Near  Blythedale,"  and 
"  Worn  Out." 

Mr.  Palache  showed  some  excellent  work,  mostly  landscapes  from  the  mountain  region 
of  California,  of  which  "  Mount  Teliae,"  and  "  The  Lonely  Lane,"  deserve  especial  mention. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Cormack  had  some  exquisite  studies,  printed  on  bristol  card-board,  of  which 
"  A  Dark-Room  Assistant,"  and  "  Portrait  of  a  Child,"  were  the  most  noticed. 

Mr.  G.  Knight  White,  the  Secretary,  exhibited  several  specimens  of  carbon  printing,  of 
which  "Tired  "  was  the  most  attractive.  It  represented  a  young  girl,  worn  out  with  her 
labor,  leaning  over  her  spinning  wheel  and  dreaming  of  other  days.  This  print  was  awarded 
the  prize  given  to  the  most  popular  picture  in  the  exhibition,  as  decided  by  a  ballot  of  the 
visitors  and  members. 

Dr.  H.  P.  Carlton  had  a  fine  collection  of  landscapes  and  marines,  mostly  printed  in 
platinum,  of  which,  "In  Winter  Quarters,"  "Through  the  Pines,"  and  "On  San  Lorenzo 
Creek,"  were  especially  good. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Domin's  "  Blue  Monday,"  "  Winter  Foliage,"  and  other  studies,  attracted 
much  attention,  but  his  "  Early  Morning  in  Sonoma  Valley  "  was  probably  themoet  perfect 
landscape  in  the  exhibition.  The  fog  banks  lying  in  the  valleys  while  the  rising  sun  lit  up 
the  hill-tops  was  perfectly  rendered. 

Miss  Hitchcock  had  several  well-executed  bromides,  of  which  her  "Study  of  a  Cat" 
attracted  most  attention.    Her  "  Curiosity  "  was  also  particularly  good. 

Dr.  Goddard's  "Sambo"  and  "Critics  from  the  South"  were  both  good,  although  the 
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latter  strongly  resembled  Mr.  Lowden's  *'  Gritios/'  exhibited  in  1888.  His  "  Gathering 
Daisies  "  was  also  very  popular. 

Mr.  Herrick  had  several  landsoapes  which  showed  good  selection,  particularly  his 
"  South  Dome  of  the  Yosemite." 

Mrs.  January  exhibited  a  portrait  of  a  child  which  showed  great  taste  and  feeling.  Mrs. 
Burt  had  a  study  of  an  old  oak  tree,  which  was  very  picturesque  and  attractive,  and  Miss 
E.  W.  Ward  had  a  series  of  views  of  **  Malabar  Glen,"  which  was  very  creditable.  These 
ladies  have  very  recently  joined  the  association,  but  are  evidently  capable  of  taking  their 
place  with  any  of  the  older  members.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  more  of  their  work  will  be 
shown  another  time. 

Mr.  I.  E.  Thayer  showed  a  number  of  prints  from  good  negatives,  but  many  of  them 
were  spoiled  by  being  produced  in  a  process  which  gave  them  the  appearance  of  inferior 
pink  tintypes.    Those  which  were  printed  in  bromide  or  silver  were  highly  creditable. 


International    Photographic  Exhibition. 

An  international  photographic  exhibition  will  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Glasgow 
and  West  of  Scotland  Amateur  Photographic  Association  in  the  Institute  of  Fine  Arts, 
Glasgow,  during  next  September.  We  take  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of  American 
amateurs  to  this  important  exhibition,  and  append  the  official  statement  of  the  conditions 
and  schedule  of  classes.  All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Wm.  Goodwin, 
honorable  Secretary,  3  Lyngedoch  Street,  Glasgow,  Scotland. 

CONDITIONS. 
Framing. 

1.  All  pictures  must  be  mounted  and  framed.  All  frames  must  be  rectangular.  Pictures 
over  wholorplate  must  be  framed  separately;  half-plate  and  under  must  be  framed  in  sets, 
but  whole-plate  pictures  may  be  framed  either  way.  Stereoscopic  and  Lantern  Slides  to  be 
sent  unframed;  suitable  arrangements  will  be  made  for  displaying  them. 

FoRBiGN  Pictures. 

2.  Pictures  from  foreign  countries  may  be  sent  unframed,  but  must  be  mounted;  they 
will  be  framed  temporarily,  free  of  cost. 

Labels  on  Framks. 

3.  Each  frame  may  bear,  on  the  front,  titles  of  pictures  and  name  of  exhibitor.  Full 
particulars  for  catalogue  must  be  given  on  a  label  so  attached  to  the  frame  that  it  may  hang 
over  the  front  while  the  catalogue  is  being  compiled.  When  pictures  are  for  sale,  the  price, 
with  or  without  frame,  must  be  stated  on  the  label,  also  on  Form  B.  A  charge  of  ten  per 
cent,  will  be  deducted  from  the  price  of  pictures  sold. 

Entrance  Fees.  ' 

4.  The  annexed  Entry-Form  (A)  must  be  sent  to  the  secretary,  on  or  before  10th 

August,  1891,  accompanied  by  an  entrance  fee  of  2X^  ^or  the  first  frame,  and  ly —  for  each 

frame  thereafter.    Entrance  fee  for  stereoscopic  and  lantern  slides,  2X6  for  the  first  set;  1\— 

for  the  second,  if  two.  sets  are  sent.    No  charge  for  wall  space  except  for  trade  exhibits. 

(Rule  19.) 

Date  of  Deliyert. 

5.  All  exhibits  must  be  delivered,  free  of  charge,  at  the  Fine- Art  Institute,  157 
Sancbiehall  Street,  Glasgow,  between  the  17th  and  22d  August,  1891;  and  Form  B  must 
be  sent  to  the  secretary,  as  a  letter  of  advice,  when  the  cases  are  despatched. 

Non-Responsibilitt. 

6.  The  committee  will  unpack,  repack,  and  deliver  to  carriers,  all  exhibits,  free  of 
charge,  but  will  not  be  responsible  for  damage.  Experienced  men  will  be  engaged  to  do  the 
work,  and  every  care  will  be  taken  of  exhibits. 
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7.  An  exhibitor  may  send  two  sets  of  pictures  for  competition  iD  any  class,  bat  only  one 
of  these  sets  can  gain  an  award.  The  class  for  which  any  exhibit  is  entered  must  be 
stated  on  Form  B. 

8.  No  picture  can  compete  in  more  than  one  class,  except  in  the  case  of  lantern  slides 
and  enlargements,  which  may  be  from  pictures  otherwise  exhibited. 

Production  of  Picturb. 

9.  Except  in  Glasses  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  which  are  open  to  professionals  only,  the  whole 

production  of  the  picture — including  exposure,  development,  retouching,  printing,  and 

toning— must  be  solely  the  work  of  the  exhibitor.     In  Glasses  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  these 

operations  may  be  the  work  of  employees,  but  must  be  done  on  the  exhibitor's  own 

pr^tnises. 

Ghampion  Gla-ss. 

10.  No  restrictions  will  be  imposed  as  to  the  date  of  production,  or  as  to  previous  exhibi- 
tion of  any  picture;  but  pictures  which  have  gained  first  award  in  any  class,  at  any  open 
exhibition,  can  compete  only  in  the  Ghampion  Glass.  A  declaration  must  be  made  on 
Form  B  that  pictures  have  or  have  not  gained  such  award.  This  condition  does  not  apply 
to  awards  gained  at  exhibitions  of  photographic  societies  confined  to  members. 

11.  Golored  pictures  cannot  be  entered  for  competition,  but  enlargements  may  be  finished 
in  monochrome. 

12.  A  print  from  the  original  negative,  for  the  use  of  the  judges,  must  be  sent  with  each 
enlargement,  butpr^erably  not  framed  with  the  enlargevient, 

m 

Powers  of  Gommittbb. 

13.  All  exhibits  are  subject  to  the  approval  or  rejection  of  the  committee.  The  negative 
from  which  any  picture  has  been  produced  must  be  submitted  for  inspection  of  the 
committee,  if  required. 

14.  No  exhibit  to  be  removed  before  the  close  of  the  exhibition. 

Judges. 

15.  The  names  of  the  judges  will  be  announced  in  the  Photographic  Press  previous  to  the 

date  of  entry;  and  every  endeavor  will  be  made  to  secure  the  services  of  well-known  men 

of  recognized  ability. 

Powers  of  Judges. 

16.  The  award  of  the  judges  shall  be  final.  They  shall  have  power  to  withhold  awards  in 
any  class,  also  to  make  extra  awards  in  any  class. 

Medals. 

17.  Only  medals  from  the  die  of  the  association  will  be  awarded,  and  no  medals  for 
advertising  purposes  will  be  accepted. 

NON-GOMPETITIVB  GlASS. 

18.  Pictures  may  be  sent  for  exhibition  in  a  Non-Gompetitive  Glass.  Entrance  fee  as  per 
Rule  4.  The  committee  reserve  the  right  to  invite  the  exhibition  of  pictures  of  special 
interest,  and  to  hang  them  free  of  charge. 

TBADS    EXHIBITS. 

19.  A  limited  number  of  panels,  12  feet  long  by  8^  feet  high,  will  be  reserved  for  trade 

exhibits,  for  which  there  will  be  no  awards,  and  which  are  free  from  the  restrictions 

imposed  on  competitive  exhibits.    Entrance  fee,  £3 :  38.    Should  space  permit,  these  panels 

may  be  extended  at  a  charge  of  10s.  for  each  additional  25  square  feet.    Exhibitors  may 

arrange  their  own  frames,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  hanging  committee.    The  name 

and  address  of  the  exhibitor  will  be  suitably  displayed  in  a  uniform  manner,  free  of  charge. 

Lantern  slides,  as  trade  exhibits,  must  be  sent  framed.    Entrance  fee,  £1 :  Is.  per  100  slides. 

or  part  of  100. 

SGHBDUIiE    OF    CLASSES. 

In  the  whole  of  these  classes  any  printing  process  may  be  employed.    Not  more  than  two 

sets  of  pictures  may  be  entered  in  any  class.    Each  set  must  contain  the  number  of  pictures 

named,  neither  more  nor  less;  infringement  of  this  rule  will  entail  rejection.    In  Glass  21 

(Scientific)  the  number  named  may  be  exceeded  if  desired. 
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OpKN  to  PBOFB88IOKAI.S  OnLT. 
CLASS. 

1 .  Portraits Whole-plate  and  over, Set  of  four. 

2.  Portraits Under  whole-plate Set  of  six. 

3.  Enlargement, Any  size;  portrait  only One  only. 

(In  the  above  classes  the  picture  may  contain  one  or  more  figures), 

4.  Enlargement, Any  size;  other  than  portrait.     .    .    .    One  only. 

5.  Lantern  Slides Any  subject, Set  of  twelve. 

Opbn  to  Amatbubs  Oni^t. 

6.  Portraits, Whole-plate  and  over, Set  of  four. 

7.  Portraits, Under  whole-plate, Set  of  four. 

8.  Enlargement, Any  size;  portrait  only, One  only. 

{In  the  above  classes  the  picture  may  contain  one  or  more  figures). 

9.  Enlargement,  .  .    .    Any  size;  other  than  portrait,    .    .    .    One  only. 

10.  Lantern  Slides,    ....    Any  subject, Set  of  six. 

Ofbn  to  Pbofsssiomals  and  Amatbubs. 

11.  Landscape, Whole-plate  and  over, Set  of  four. 

12.  Landscape, Under  whole-plate, Set  of  four. 

13.  Marine  and  clouds,  .    .    .  Any  size, Set  of  four. 

14.  Animals, Any  size Set  of  four. 

15.  Outdoor  groups,    ....  Any  size Set  of  four. 

16.  Architecture, Any  size, Set  of  four. 

17.  Interiors, Any  size, Set  of  four. 

18.  Stiil  life  (flower  studies,  etc),  Any  size, Set  of  four. 

19.  Flash-light, Any  size;  any  subject, Set  of  four. 

20.  Instantaneous,      ....  Half-plate  and  over,        Set  of  four. 

21.  Hand  camera,       ....  5x4  and  under;  seaside  and  marine,  Set  of  twelve. 

22.  Hand  camera,      ....  5x4  and  under;  other  than  seaside  and 

marine, Set  of  twelve. 

23.  Stereoscopic  transparencies.  Any  size Set  of  six. 

24.  Genre  (Groups  or  figure  studies  to  form  principal  part  of  the  picture),  One  only. 

25.  Scientific  (Microscopic,  astronomical,  geological,  botanical,  zoolog- 

ical, etc.) Kot  less  "ihan  four. 

In  the  above  twenty-five  classes  one  silver  and  one  bronze  medal  for  each  class  will  be 

placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  judges;  also  two  gold  medals  to  be  awarded  in  classes  of 

special  merit. 

Champion  Class. 

For  pictures  which  have  gained  first  award  at  any  open  exhibition  (See  Rule  9).    Open 

to  amateurs  and  professionals.    Two  gold  medals — one  for  portraits,  groups,  and  figure 

studies;  one  for  any  other  subject. 

Ladibs'  Compbtition. 

Open  to  lady  amateurs  only.     Set  of  four  pictures,  any  size  or  subject.    Silver   and 

bronze  medals. 

Photo-Mbchanical  Sbction. 

The  restrictions  imposed  on  the  previous  classes  do  not  apply  to  this  section,  the  only 
stipulations  being,  that  pictures  must  be  entered  in  sets  of  six,  and  that  the  name  of  the 
process  must  be  distinctly  stated. 

Entrance  fee,  lOX  P^i*  sot  of  six  pictures. 

Class  1,  photogravure;  2,  phototype,  including  zincotype;  3,  collotyi>e;  4,  woodburytype; 
5,  photo-lithography. 

A  silver  and  a  bronze  medal  will  be  awarded  in  each  class. 

Appabatus. 

Tables  will  be  provided  for  exhibits  of  photographic  apparatus  and  material.  Fee,  £2 
2/  per  12  square  feet;  further  space,  if  available,  at  a  proportionate  rate.  Medals  will  be 
awarded  for  general  excellence  of  exhibit. 
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*"  Index  Rerum  Photographic,''*  by  Dr.  John  ILJaneway,  U.  S.  A,,  cotUinuedfrom  pagt  2BfL 

Clouds,  Photographing  of — Always  endeavor  to  have  the  sky  in  har- 
mony with  the  landscape.  There  may  be  many  reasons  why  it  is 
not.  The  clouds  may  not  be  handsome ;  they  may  be  good,  but 
unevenly  distributed,  or  good  but  yet  not  suited  for  the  landscape, 
as  for  instance  :  It  is  known  how  handsome  an  effect  heavy  clouds 
in  manifold  groupings  will  have  in  a  marine  view,  particularly  if 
the  sun  is  behind  such  clouds,  lighting  up  their  edges,  while  each 
wave  reflects  the  light  of  the  sky.  But  place  these  clouds,  with  the 
same  light  effect,  in  a  narrow  upland  picture,  with  mountains,  and 
the  clouds  in  front  of  the  sun  will  envelop  the  foreground  in  sha- 
dows. The  mountain  sides  are  hardly  lit  up,  even  with  a  cloudless 
sky,  but  in  the  marine  view  we  have  nothing  but  light  and  illumi- 
nation. Consequently,  the  effect  here  is  an  opposite  one,  and  sky  and 
landscape  are  in  strong  contrast,  while  rich  cloud  formations  are 
the  most  attractive  part  of  the  picture  above  the  smooth  surface  of 
the  sea.  They  are  almost  valueless  in  an  upland  picture  with  large 
mountains,  although  they  may  appear  as  a  principal  part  of  the 
picture,  on  account  of  their  illumination.  Thus  we  see,  as  a  general 
rule,  that  a  richly  clouded  sky,  with  high  effects,  is  most  attractive 
in  an  open  landscape,  and  that  it  will  probably  be  detrimental  in  a 
narrow  landscape  (with  mountains).  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
landscapes  without  much  elevation,  or  sea  views,  should  only  be 
taken  with  suitable  clouds.  On  the  contrary,  in  mountain  scenery 
it  is  best  to  avoid  loo  much  cloud  contrasts,  and  to  make  use 
only  of  such  clouds  as  may  harmonize  with  the  scenery.  There  is 
also  an  inharmonious  distribution  of  cloud  formations  which,  sepa- 
rately, might  each  be  called  handsome.  The  prettiest  cloud  masses, 
if  only  partially  grouped,  may  rob  a  landscape  completely  of  its 
uniformity,  and,  under  such  circumstances,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
expose  a  plate  on  them.  Light,  feathery  clouds  are  pretty,  but  pos- 
sess so  little  power  of  illumination,  compared  with  the  sky,  that 
they  can  hardly  be  taken  with  an  ordinary  plate.  In  such  cases,  the 
idea  of  any  reproduction  had  better  be  renounced.  If  we  consider 
the  number  of  cases  in  which  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  print  the 
natural  sky  with  the  landscape,  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  only  very 
exceptionally  the  case  that  such  should  be  done,  and  as  a  rule  we 
must  be  prepared  to  renounce  all  natural  sky  effects. 

Clouds,  Painting  in — The  negatives  for  this  purpose  should  be  thin 
and  faint,  unlike  the  fine  cloud  pictures  intended  as  studies  for  art- 
ists, showing  all  changes,  from  the  deepest  shadows  to  the  brightest 
white.  Not  independent  objects,  but  in  harmony  to  the  conditions 
of  the  light  of  the  landscape  in  light  and  shadow — their  darkest 
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parts  still  being  of  efficient  light  action.  Too  strong  clouds  produce 
landscapes  of  a  heavy  and  gloomy  character,  and  without  any  uni- 
form effect.  These  thin  cloud  negatives,  with  an  almost  white  sky, 
can  be  printed  in  if  the  light  is  subdued  by  a  paper  roll  laid  parallel 
with  the  frame.  Too  often  photographers  reproduce  the  same  cloud 
negative  upon  different  pictures,  and  oftentimes  upon  such  as  have 
been  taken  under  entirely  different  circumstances  and  conditions. 
To  produce  a  harmonious  impression,  it  is  necessary  that  the  cloud 
negative  used  in  a  landscape  be  placed  in  the  same  form  and  illu- 
minated with  equal  elevation  of  the  clouds  above  the  horizon  as  in 
the  picture.  A  different  illumination  gives  the  landscape  a  peculiar 
impression,  and  destroys  all  uniformity.  Care  should  also  be 
observed  that  the  cloud  negative  should  be  in  the  same  focus  as  the 
lens  (/.  e.  same  lens),  for  if  of  a  large  one  they  will  appear  gigantic, 
and  rest  heavily  upon  the  picture.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  even 
with  a  large  stock  of  cloud  negatives  on  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  find 
one  adapted  to  every  subject,  and  there  is  often  a  strong  temptation 
to  introduce  striking  cloud  effects  where  they  are  entirely  out  of 
place,  and  not  in  keeping  with  the  appearance  and  lighting  of  the 
landscape.  The  only  way  of  obviating  this  fault,  that  I  can  see,  with- 
out renouncing  combination  printing  altogether,  would  be  to  take  a 
cloud  negative  with  every  landscape,  care  being  afterward  taken  to 
avoid  the  temptation  to  print  the  skies  deeper  than  they  appear  in 
nature,  and  thus  again  produce,  perhaps,  striking  effects,  but  cer- 
tainly not  a  true  representation  of  nature.  It  may  be  said  that  a  good 
sky  is  not  always  to  be  had  when  the  view  is  taken.  If  possible,  wait 
till  one  can  be  had  at  the  same  time  as  the  view.  For  in  some  cases 
even  a  blank  sky  is  less  objectionable  than  unnatural  clouds,  and  a 
plain  gray  sky  may  suit  some  pictures.  But  the  introduction  of  the 
orthochromatic  plates,  and  especially  the  iodide  of  silver  plates, 
will  enable  many  skies  to  be  taken  at  the  same  time  as  the  view, 
and  thus  simplify  matters.  To  obviate  many  of  the  perplexities 
and  difficulties  in  printing  in,  the  following  has  been  proposed, 
with  every  prospect  of  success,  as  it  can  be  done  after  the  print  is 
toned  and  finished,  and  no  masks  are  required.  The  idea  is  simply 
to  resensitize  those  portions  only  of  the  print  which  are  left  blank 
for  the  sky.  Take  a  finished  print,  damp  it  and  hang  it  upside 
down  on  a  drawing  board  or  sheet  of  glass.  With  a  camel's  hair 
brush  and  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  paint  over  the  white 
portion  intended  to  receive  the  sky.  The  object  of  working  upside 
down  is  that  the  sensitizing  soluHon  may  drain  away  and  not  into 
the  landsca;!)e.  The  paper  is  dried  in  the  usual  way,  exposed  be- 
neath a  cloud  negative,  toned  and  cleared  (fixed). 
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Coating  Plates — The  requisites  for  this  operation  are  absolutely  clean 
glass,  a  perfectly  level  surface,  on  which  you  are  to  place  the  coated 
plates  to  "  set,"  either  a  large  glass  plate,  which,  by  the  means  of 
wedges  and  a  spirit  level,  is  accurately  made  level,  or  by  taking  a 
large  board  (placed  on  a  flat  table)  and  screwing  into  its  upper 
face  three  screw  eyes,  arranged  to  form  a  triangle,  large  enough  to 
support  another  thin  board  slightly  larger  than  the  plate  ;  the 
latter  may  be  accurately  leveled  by.  simply  turning  the  screw  eyes 
to  the  right  of  left;  a  small  vessel  to  pour  your  emulsion  from,  a 
small  china  teapot  or  a  feeding  cup,  a  glass  rod  for  spreading  the 
emulsion,  and  a  place  to  dry  the  plates  ;  a  light-tight  box,  or  cup- 
board, so  arranged  to  let  a  current  of  air  pass  through  is  also 
needed.  It  is  well  to  coat  one  plate  at  a  time  after  it  is  leveled 
with  the  faintest  ruby  light,  or  ruby  covered  with  yellow.  The 
emulsion  being  melted  by  placing  the  bottle  in  water  at  120°  F.,  a 
sufficient  quantity,  say  two  ounces,  is  poured  into  the  teapot  or  feed- 
ing cup.  This  amount  will  cover  twelve  quarter  plates.  About  a 
teaspoonful  of  the  emulsion  is  poured  on  the  center  of  the  plate,  the 
glass  rod  is  taken  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger  and  brought 
down  in  contact  with  the  pool  of  emulsion  (but  not  so  as  to  touch 
the  glass),  which  immediately  nans  to  the  side  of  the  plate,  and  rap- 
idly moved,  first  forward  and  then  backward,  to  the  edge  of  the 
plate,  and  at  each  end  removed  by  simply  twirling  the  rod  a  little. 
In  a  short  time  the  film  will  "set,"  then  it  can  be  removed  to  the  dry- 
ing box  and  placed  in  an  upright  position  if  desired,  and  so  on  until 
your  cup  of  emulsion  is  exhausted.  It  is  desirable  that  the  temper- 
ature of  the  room  should  not  be  higher  than  60°  F.,  though  it  is  an 
advantage  to  have  your  plate  warmer  than  that,  in  order  to  let  the 
emulsion  flow  more  rapidly,  and  it  is  also  well  to  have  at  hand  a 
vessel  of  hot  water  in  which  to  place  the  coating  pot  to  keep  its 
contents  warm.  For  larger  plates  a  coating  box  is  to  be  preferred. 
Some  amateurs  coat  their  plates  by  "  flowing*'  the  emulsion  as  you 
would  varnish.  In  large  establishments  the  plates  are  coated  by 
machinery,  of  course. 

Coating  Paper—  As  in  plates,  the  paper  must  be  on  a  perfectly  level 
surface  ;  if  small  quantities  only  are  to  be  coated  at  a  time,  a  glass 
slab  is  desirable.  Moisten  the  paper  to  be  coated  and  lay  it  on  the 
slab  of  plate  glass,  and  then  establish  contact  with  the  glass  by 
smoothing  the  paper  down  by  means  of  a  squeegee.  Any  one  can 
make  this  by  taking  a  strip  of  isoft  India  rubber  and  fastening  it 
between  two  smooth  wooden  laths,  so  that  about  one-half  of  an  inch 
of  the  rubber  projects  below  the  laths.  The  slab  of  glass  having 
the  moistened  paper  is  examined,  and,  if  not,  is  placed  on  a  true 
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level.  A  convenient  quantity  of  the  emulsion  is  poured  upon  the 
paper  and  distributed  by  means  of  a  glass  rod,  as  in  coating  plates, 
or  a  roller  can  be  made  by  taking  a  glass  tube,  one  inch  in  diameter, 
a  lirtle  longer  than  the  width  of  the  paper.  In  each  end  plunge  a 
cork  which  has  previously  been  bored  true,  through  which  pass  a 
stout  wire.  To  prevent  this  roller  coming  into  actual  contact  with 
the  paper,  a  rubber  ring  is  placed  on  each  end  of  the  glass  tube. 
The  exact  position  of  these  rings  will  be  determined  by  the  width 
of  the  paper.  They  should  be  about  J  inch  from  the  edges  of  the 
sheet  on  either  side.  All  surplus  emulsion  driven  off  by  the  roller 
should  of  course  be  caught  in  a  dish  placed  to  catch  the  overflow. 
When  the  emulsion  has  "set,"  hang  it  up  to  dry  in  a  drying  box, 
through  which  a  current  of  air  is  passed.  Other  ways  to  coat  paper 
by  trays,  boxes,  etc.,  have  been  recommended,  but  the  above  is  sim- 
ple and  has  always  given  me  satisfaction. 

Coating  Wooden  Trays,  Etc. — Asphaltum  varnish  has  been  recom- 
mended frequently  for  this  purpose,  but  it  should  never  be  used 
when  hypo,  in  its  solid  or  liquid  form,  is  used.  The  hypo  quickly 
attacks  and  dissolves  the  asphaltum,  and  if  it  does  not  cause  the 
tray  to  leak,  it  causes  a  very  dirty  semi-liquid  precipitate  to  form, 
injurious  alike  to  plates  and  prints.  A  strong  solution  of  hypo  will 
remove  the  stains  of  asphalt  varnish  from  the  hands.  Melted  wax 
is  also  used,  but  after  a  time  it  becomes  useless  and  requires  fre- 
quent renewal.  The  best  coating  that  I  know  of  for  trays  is  a  mix- 
ture of  Canada  pitch  and  vulcanized  rubber,  equal  parts,  and  J  part 
of  resin,  boiled  up  together  in  an  old  saucepan.  If  not  liquid 
enough,  add  more  pitch.  When  melted,  stir  and  apply  with  a  paint 
brush  quickly,  and  work  well  into  the  joints.  Of  course  the  tray 
must  be  well  dried  previously.  As  this  mixture  is  very  inflammable, 
it  is  well  to  prepare  it  out  of  doors,  having  the  cover  of  the  sauce- 
pan handy,  should  it  catch  fire,  to  extinguish  it. 

Cockling — Is  one  of  the  many  perplexities  that  meet  the  amateur,  both 
with  his  silver  prints  and  his  cardboard  mounts.  Several  remedies 
have  been  recommended.  For  the  prints,  before  they  are  dry,  to 
roll  them  on  a  round  stick,  face  outward  ;  treat  another  in  the  same 
way,  and  so  on  until  the  whole  batch  are  rolled  on  the  same  stick, 
and  then  place  them  in  a  hollow  cylinder  until  fully  dried,  when 
they  will  almost  always  lie  flat.  But  I  prefer  to  remove  them  from 
their  final  wash  and  draw  them  through  the  following  mixture,  face 
downward,  and  draining  them  by  drawing  them  over  the  side  of 
the  tray  :  Water,  i  part ;  alcohol,  4  parts ;  glycerine,  3  parts  ;  then 
place  them  between    sheets  of   blotting  paper  for  several  hours. 
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When  nearly  dry  remove  and  place  them  in  a  blank  book,  where 
they  can  remain  until  mounted,  when  they  will  be  found  to  be  per- 
fectly flat.  In  mounting,  all  that  is  required  is  to  quickly  coat  them 
with  fresh  starch  paste  and  rapidly  apply  them  to  the  board  ;  rub 
them  well  into  contact  under  a  sheet  of  thick  paper  (letter)  with 
the  hand,  after  which  take  hold  of  the  two  ends  with  both  hands, 
the  thumbs  on  the  print,  and  gently  bend  the  board  into  a  half  circle, 
the  print  uppermost  (convex),  then  lay  the  cards  aside  to  dry,  resting 
on  their  ends ;  when  dry  they  will  be  flat,  or  nearly  so.  Or  the 
following  can  be  used,  which  is  admirable  :  Good  bleached  shellac 
is  broken  up  into  pieces  the  size  of  small  peas,  placed  in  a  wide- 
mouthed  bottle,  and  enough  strong  alcohol  to  cover  it  is  poured  on. 
The  bottle  is  then  placed  in  water,  which  is  slowly  heated  to  boiling. 
A  solution  is  thus  obtained  which  becomes  gelatinous  when  cooL 
It  should  be  of  the  consistency  of  vaseline  at  ordinary  temperature. 
As  thus  prepared  the  shellac,  thinned  with  a  little  alcohol,  can  be 
used  for  mounting,  but  it  is  very  much  improved  by  the  addition  of 
a  very  little  dissolved  in  chloroform  mastic,  i  oz.,  chloroform,  2 
oz.,  and  the  solution  filtered  through  a  sponge  stuffed  into  the  lower 
part  of  a  large  glass  tube,  the  end  drawn  out.  The  proportion  of 
the  mastic  solution  depends  upon  the  strength  of  the  shellac  solu- 
tion. About  ^  of  the  volume  of  the  latter  solution  is  about  correct. 
If  the  shellac  is  quite  thick,  a  small  proportion  of  alcohol  may 
be  required,  but  it  is  important  that  the  proportion  of  the  latter 
should  not  be  sufficient  to  thin  the  mixture  too  much,  for  a  thin 
solution  is  apt  to  penetrate  quite  through  the  print  and  to  show  on 
the  face.  The  mastic  makes  the  mountant  work  smoothly  under 
the  brush.  The  print  being  dry,  place  it  face  downward  on  a  sheet 
of  paper  or  plate  of  glass,  and  apply  the  solution  evenly  witha  brush* 
Pick  up  the  print  with  the  two  hands  and  lower  it  upon  the  card  or 
paper,  only  allowing  one  end  of  the  print  to  touch.  The  position 
of  this  end  should  be  previously  marked  with  a  pencil.  Place  the 
edge  of  a  heavy  paper  weight  on  the  end  of  the  print,  then  lower 
the  other  end  slowly,  running  a  straight  bone  paper  knife  over  the 
face,  from  left  to  right,  to  keep  the  print  smooth  and  to  drive  out 
air  bubbles.  The  print  should  lie  flat,  and  when  the  edges  are 
pressed  down  all  around,  it  may  be  vigorously  rubbed  with  a  dry 
cotton  cloth.  Any  surplus  of  the  solution  may  be  removed  with 
alcohol.  The  solution  does  not  dry  rapidly,  but  when  dry  is  very 
adherent. 

Collodion — Maynard,  of  America,  in   1847,  discovered  that  a  certain 
kind  of  pyroxyline  (gun  cotton)  was  soluble  in  a  mixture  of  alco- 
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hoi  and  ether,  and  that  as  these  solvents  evaporated,  the  pyroxyline 
was  left  behind  as  a  delicate  transparent  skin  or  film.  To  this  sub- 
stance, so  obtained,  the  name  of  collodion  was  given,  and  it  was 
found  to  be  of  great  service  in  surgery,  to  produce  a  false  skin  or 
covering  to  raw  places  to  keep  away  the  irritating  action  of  the  air. 
Scot  Archer,  in  1850,  applied  this  new  material  to  photographic 
purposes,  using  it  to  coat  glass  plates  and  to  receive  and  hold  the 
sensitive  salts  which  were  to  be  affected  by  light.  From  that  time 
till  1878  the  collodion,  or  wet  process,  was  almost  universally  em- 
ployed in  photography.  The  advent  of  the  dry  plate  in  the  latter 
year  has  gradually  caused  collodion  to  hold  a  secondary  position. 
Good  collodion,  for  general  work,  can  be  made  by  taking  a  half 
pint  of  alcohol  (sp.  g.  820)  and  the  same  quantity  of  ether  (sp. 
g.  725),  and  dissolve  in  this  mixture  115  grains  of  pyroxyline.  In 
cold  weather  it  is  well  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  alcohol  by  one  half 
ounce,  and  increase  the  ether  by  the  same  amount.  As  the  great 
manufacturing  firms  have  made  the  preparation  of  it  a  specialty, 
it  is  better  to  procure  it  from  one  of  them  than  to  attempt  to  make 
it,  as  you  can  procure  a  better  article  at  a  less  cost  than  when 
attempted  by  yourself. 

Collodio-chloride  Prints — Paper  coated  by  a  collodion  emulsion  sen- 
sitized with  chloride  of  silver.  To  tone  these  prints  the  following 
bath  will  be  found  to  give  all  shades,  from  sepia  to  purple,  and  will 
keep  well:  No.  i  :  Hyposulphite  of  soda,  5  grammes  (77  160  grains); 
acetate  of  soda,  30  grammes  (463  grains);  water,  ^  liter  (i7|oz.) 
No.  2  :  Chloride  of  gold,  i  gramme  (15^  grains);  water,  i  liter  (i7f 
oz.)  Pour  No.  2  gradually,  and  with  frequent  shaking,  into  N6.  i. 
Reversing  this  would  decompose  the  bath.  The  mixture  is  of  a  red- 
dish color  at  first,  but  becomes  colorless  in  a  short  time,  when  it  is 
ready  for  use.  This  bath  tones  regularly  in  from  three  to  five  min- 
utes. Wash  the  prints  several  times  before  toning.  If  the  bath  acts 
too  quickly,  add  more  water.  Clear  in  a  5  p.  c.  solution  of  hypo, 
and  wash  in  the  usual  way. 

Collodion  Transfers— A  picture  made  on  a  collodion  film,  which  is 
transferred  to  paper  or  other  material,  such  as  parchment,  canvas, 
or  textile  material  of  light  make.  One  great  advantage  in  the 
employment  of  the  collodion  transfer  process  lies  in  the  great  rapid- 
ity with  which  prints  can  be  made  and  finished.  When  the  plate  is 
finished,  cleared  and  washed,  a  sheet  of  transfer  paper,  previously 
steeped  in  water,  is  laid  down  upon  it  and  rubbed  in  contact  with 
the  image  on  the  glass.  If  it  is  desirable  that  the  surface  of  the 
transfer  possess  a  high  and  smooth  gloss,  the  transfer  paper  must 

(2b  be  contimied,) 
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BOOKS   AND   EXCHANGES. 


From  the  Souvenir  Publishing  Company  we  have  received  a  copy  of  "  An  Illustrated 
Souvenir  of  Lynn.  Swampscott,  Marblehead,  and  Nahant,"  containing  twenty-four  half-toni^ 
cuts  of  the  leading  objects  of  interest  in  the  four  places  named.  Some  of  the  illustralions 
were  given  in  our  March  issue,  and  an  interesting  fact  connected  with  the  reproductions  L< 
that  the  original  negatives  were  made  by  amateurs,  Messrs.  W.  A.  Pevear,  E.  F.  Bacbelier, 
J.  W.  Darcy,  W.  H.  Drew,  J.  W.  Goates,  J.  W.  Bowley,  W.  C.  Wheeler,  C.  P.  Jeffere, 
6.  G.  Hovey,  and  J.  W.  Gibboney,  all  members  of  the  Lynn  Camera  Club,  being  represented 
in  the  collection  which  is  a  remarkably  good  specimen  of  amateur  work. 

Ths  Photo  Ambrican  Bbvirw.  It  is  somewhat  unusual,  with  the  already  well  stocked 
field  of  American  photographic  literature,  that  a  new  and  more  pretentious  candidate  should 
be  put  forward  for  patronage.  The  May  number,  being  the  first,  is  composed  of  a  large 
number  of  half-tone  process  cuts  from  different  negatives,  a  few  being  meritorioas  and 
several  positively  bad.  The  reading  matter  and  pictures  are  separated.  There  are  a  few 
good  papers  on  photo-subjects,  but  a  lai^e  majority  of  the  pages  are  devoted  to  the  names 
and  description  of  new  books.  It  appears,  on  examination,  to  be  an  advertising  book  cata- 
logue, with  a  few  pages  of  photographic  matter  added.  No  public  statement  is  made  as  to 
who  the  editor  is.  In  the  back  are  condensed  notes  of  meetings  of  the  New  York  Society  of 
Amateur  Photographers,  and  the  statement  made  that  the  Review  is  to  be  their  official 
organ,  as  well  as  of  the  Conference.    Harry  G.  JTones  &  Co.,  New  York,  are  the  publishers. 

Elegant  Prizbs  for  the  Ladies.  The  Publishers  of  The  Canadian  Queen,  Toronto, 
Canada,  are  offering  two  new  prize  (competitions,  with  leading  prizes  consisting  of  a  pair 
of  Shetland  Ponies,  carriage,  and  harness,  a  Free  Trip  to  Europe,  first-class  upright  piano. 
two  weeks'  vacation  to  any  summer  resort  in  Canada  or  the  United  States,  all  expenses  paid; 
safety  bicycle  or  tricycle,  one  hundred  dollars  in  cash,  suite  of  parlor  furniture,  ladies* 
gold  watches,  etc.,  etc.  This  magazine  has  become  famous  on  account  of  its  prize  competi- 
tions. Hundreds  of  Americans  have  won  valuable  prizes  in  previous  contests.  Sample 
number  of  The  Queen  with  full  particulars,  will  be  sent  by  the  publishers  upon  receipt  of  the 
address  of  any  lady  and  six  U.  S.  2  cent  stamps.    Address,  The  Queen,  Toronto,  Canada. 

AusFUHRiiiCHBS   Handbuch  dbr  Photographib,   by  Dr.  Josef  Maria  Eder.      Wilhelm 

Knapp,  Halle,  1891.    Vol.  I.,  Parts  I.  and  II. 

The  thoroughness  of  the  German  investigator  and  book  maker  has  never  been  more 
signally  displayed  than  in  the  second  edition  of  Dr.  Eder's  Handbook  of  Photography,  now 
in  preparation.  The  prospectus  shows  that  the  entire  field  of  theoretical  and  practical  pho- 
tography will  be  covered  with  a  thoroughness  and  completeness  which  will  make  the  work 
indispensable  alike  to  the  practical  photographer,  the  photo-chemist,  the  maker  of  apparatus, 
and  the  experimenter.  The  present  edition  is  thoroughly  revised  and  greatly  enlarged,  and 
in  the  parts  now  before  us,  the  author  gives  an  entirely  new  history  of  photography,  baaed 
on  the  careful  study  of  original  sources,  in  which  the  researches  in  the  chemical  action  of 
light  and  the  beginnings  of  photography  previous  to  Daguerre*s  discovery  are  described  for 
the  first  time.  Other  subjects  treated  in  the  volume  are  Photo-Chemistry,  Spectrum  Pho- 
tography, Photography  with  Artificial  light,  Photographic  Optics,  Apparatus,  the  Studio, 
and  the  Laboratory.  There  is  a  thoroughness  and  completeness  about  the  treatment  of  these 
important  matters  which  prompts  the  wish  that  some  of  our  enterprising  publishers  of 
photographic  literature  would  give  us  an  American  edition  of  a  work  which  bears  about 
the  same  relation  to  photography  that  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  does  to  arts  and  letters. 

The  Photographic  Instructor.    Scovill  &  Adorns  Co.,  New  York,  1891. 

The  popularity  of  this  book  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  publishers  have  found  it  neces- 
sary to  issue  a  third  edition  within  a  short  time  from  the  issuing  of  the  second  edition. 
The  present  edition  retains  all  the  important  matter. of  previous  issues  and  makes  some 
additions  which  brings  the  book  well  abreast  of  recent  advances  in  photography.  It  is  one 
of  the  best  elementary  photographic  text-books  we  know  of. 
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The  Amatbdr  Photogbaphsb'b  Handbook.     Bj  Arthur  Hope.     The  John  Wilkinson 
Compmiy,  Cliicae;o,  111.,  1891. 

This  is  (he  third  edition  of  a  popatai  elementary  treatise,  and  In  its  revised  and  enlarged 
[orm  it  contains  all  that  the  beslnner  is  likely  to  need  for  several  seasons'  work.  The  author 
baa  the  art  of  patting  things  iti  au  Inlelliiclble  manner,  and  there  is  an  originality  aboat 
many  of  hU  methods  of  work  which  gires  the  book  a  place  in  the  rapidly  widening  field 
of  photographic  literature. 

PHDTOonAPHf  AS  A  BnatHBSs.    By  U.  P.  RobioBon.    Percy  Land  Sc   Co.,  Bradford,  Eng- 
land, 1891. 

A  reprint  of  chapters  contributed  to  the  Practical  Photographer,  Mr.  Robinson  is  too 
well  known  to  American  phob^iraphers  to  make  it  necessary  tor  us  to  do  more  than  men- 
tion a  book  of  his  in  order  to  insure  it  a  oordial  receptioD.  The  aothor's  long  experience 
as  a  practical  and  aaccessful  photographer,  and  his  pleasing  style,  combine  to  make  the 
present  work  one  well  worth  owning  by  every  professional. 


PUBLISHERS'  DEPARTMENT. 
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n  the  Interests  of  our  readers 


Thb  Kahabet.— Alt  the  camaras  made  by  the  Blair  Company  have  been  marked  by 
ingenuity  in  construction  and  adaptability  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  designed, 
and  the  Kamaret,  their  latest  production,  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  In  constrnctioo  the 
Kamaret  follows  closely  the  tines  of  other  high  grade  hand  cameras,  but  it  is  much  more 
compact  than  any  we  have  yet  examined,  the  4x6  box  measuring  only  Bi  s  till  Si  irichee, 
and  weighing  only  four  pounds  when  loaded  lor  one  hundred  exposures. 

Fig.  1  shows  the  internal  coustmctlon  of  the  box, 
the  dotted  lines  to  the  left  showing  the  space  occupied 
by  roll  holders  of  (he  old  form  which  in  the  Kamaret 
is  not  needed,  the  roll  holder  occupying  the  space 


Fra.  1. 
inside  the  box  and  in  front  of  the  focal  plane  usually 
not  utilized.    The  Kamaret  holder  is  remarkably 
simple  and  in  place  of  the  usual  indicator  to  indicate 
the  extent  of  the  paper  to  be  wound  ofF,   by  a  novel 
departure  In  construction  a  visible  indicator  is  provided 

in  the  shape  of  a  small  hole  which  is  punched  in  the  Sim  when  the  shutter  is  sprang,  and 
which  travels  across  a  narrow  slot  at  the  back  ot  the  box,  thus  effectually  precluding  the 
poBsibility  ot  any  n 


Fto.  2. 
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Fig.  2  is  a  oat  of  the  front  of  the  box  with  the  front  board  let  down,  and  shows  the  lens, 
shatter,  setting  and  tripping  device,  automatic  indicator  for  registering  the  namber  of 
ezposares,  etc.  At  a  slight  additional  cost  a  double  swing-back  attachment  can  be  applied 
to  the  back  of  the  box  when  glass  plates  or  cut  films  are  to  be  used.  The  finders  are 
nnosually  large  and  the  box  is  covered  with  fine  grained  leather,  and  carried  in  a  leather 
case  opening  at  the  end,  allowing  an  exposure  to  be  made  without  removing  the  camera 
from  the  case,  the  end  of  the  latter  being  simply  opened. 

While  we  have  had  no  opportunity  of  testing  the  working  of  the  Kamaret  we  have  seen 
a  large  number  of  fine  negatives  made  with  it,  and  as  the  lens  is  of  the  rapid  rectilinear 
type  working  with  a  liberal  opening,  there  seems  no  reason  why  the  Kamaret  should  not 
prove  immensely  popular. 

Svbscrihe  for  the  American  Amateur  Photographer ,  the  only  Amateur  Photo,  publication 
not  run  by  a  dealer  or  society.  Read  what  a  well  known  dealer  iu  Photo,  supplies,  ai 
Philadelphia,  says  of  it:  "  I  do  really  think  that  your  journal  is  the  '  best  out,'  and  recom- 
mend it  as  such."— John  Hawobth. 

From  Newcojnb  &  Owen,  New  York,  we  have  received  an  attractively  gotten  up  Cata- 
logue of  Photographic  Supplies.  We  notice  that  they  list  only  the  best  class  of  goods,  and 
a  number  of  specialties  of  their  own  manufacture.  This  young  firm  has  come  to  the  front 
in  a  way  that  demonstrates  the  value  of  pluck,  enterprise,  and  square  dealing. 

The  Bronifleld  Mat  Sensitized  Paper. — We  have  lately  had  an  opportunity  of  testing  this 
new  paper,  and  we  have  been  greatly  pleased  with  the  quality  of  the  results.  The  manu- 
facturer informs  us  that  the  paper,  while  a  chloride  of  silver  variety,  is  made  by  an  entirely 
new  method,  which  confers  greater  sensitiveness  and  better  keeping  qualities  than  is  pos- 
sible by  the  old  method  of*salting  and  sensitizing.  It  requires  no  fuming,  prints  quickly, 
and  can  be  toned  to  auy  desired  shade  in  any  of  the  usual  toning  baths,  including  the 
combined  toning  and  fixing  bath.  Our  best  results  were  obtained  in  an  ordinary  acetate 
bath,  and  we  found  the  paper  to  be  nearly  all  that  one  could  wish  in  a  mat  surface  paper. 
A  few  of  the  sheets  were  imperfectly  sensitized,  and  one  or  two  developed  yellow  spots  in 
the  preliminary  washing  before  toning.  The  former  fault  is  easy  of  correction,  and  the 
latter  may  have  been  caused  by  a  failure  on  our  part  to  keep  the  prints  in  motion  while 
washing.  As  the  paper  certainly  keeps,  requires  no  fuming,  and  tones  readily  to  a  dark 
tone,  it  should  find  a  ready  sale  among  those  amateurs  who  prefer  a  mat  surface  to  iheir 
prints.  The  Bromfield  paper  is  sold  by  the  Kalotype  Company,  which  proposes  to  make  a 
specialty  of  mat  surface  printing  papers,  and  is,  we  understand,  making  arrangements  to 
furnish  the  Bromfield  paper  in  Japanese  parchment  for  those  who  desire  the  artistic  effect 
produced  by  printing  on  this  paper,  with  a  margin  of  India  tint  around  the  picture. 
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^:l\   KKPIiODl  (  INii   llic-  i»iH-  ./j.'i.h  of  Mr.    \    • 
il     Fifr.  S(M)thui«l,    ('.•ilknl    •' '1  he  *>•»...  i-x /'    wtiirl:    \. 
tjf  lii^   that    won   a   >ilv(*r   nj"<lal    .i*    *•   •  N    ^v   V  ' 

•  M'   sonii'   hU'A  of  tlui  ;ulapt;«l)iiity  of  1».     .-    ••      «       * 

•  <'4' ill  nature,   artistic  picliui  s.      'VUv  n«  ^.  '  • 

;  '«H'i  sb  with  a  poitiait  leii?*,  an«l  th«'  piiiit  um'- 

V  i>i  ipariiig   this  pictuiv  with  th(»    '*  \'ilL;ut'   J- 
Nov(Uih(»r,  l.^.s.».  iniinlior  of  liu»  Amikk  an  A  »i  \     .•  . 
'..Miifo  A.  Nelson,  we  notice*  a  tc^tal'iY  (lii^ti«M»t   • 
'.    I. 

In  onr  pre'=^<'nt  illtistration  the  iiiixer.nitv  .sh  wt. 
.'«"\  little  part  is  e-jM-ciniiy  notice  al»le,  whilt    ii.. 

i.iiitation  of  spark'^  sputterin'j;  nt  tin*  p--'''?  \> ' 
to    MMMjr,   aie  all   nainrally  put   in.      It   i-^  a   •'»   . 
'  "':ii<r  poticd  an»l   pljr)tnirrai)]ie(l   HepaiaftN    f. 
;  iinti'd  in.      In  its  way  it  is   reniaikahle,  :••    ►     . 

•  "lin  iruprovintj  tiieii  knowUMJu^e  of  tht-  •«  t 

Platinum  Tojii?  .. 
hy  \v.  n.  r.i  .uiA^' 
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Our  Illustration. 


N  REPRODUCING  the  photograph  of  Mr.  Adam  Diston,  of  Leven, 
Fife,  Scotland,  called  '*  Tbe  Smithy,'*  which  was  among  a  set  of  six 
of  his  that  won  a  silver  medal  at  the  New  York  May  exhibition,  we 
give  some  idea  of  the  adaptability  of  the  science  of  photography  to  repi'o- 
diicc  in  nature,  artistic  pictures.  The  negative  was  made  by  the  collodion 
process  with  a  portrait  lens,  and  the  print  was  of  silver  toned  with  platinum. 
Comparing  this  picture  with  the  *'  Village  Blacksmith,"  illustrated  in  the 
November,  1889,  number  of  the  American  Amateur  Photographer,  by  Mr. 
George  A.  Nelson,  we  notice  a  totally  different  treatment  of  a  similar  sub- 
ject. 

In  our  present  illustration  the  ingenuity  shown  in  locating  and  grouping 
every  little  part  is  especially  noticeable,  while  the  position  of  the  figure  and 
tbe  imitation  of  sparks  sputtering  at  the  point  where  the  welding  is  supposed 
to  occur,  are  all  naturally  put  in.  It  is  a  combination  picture,  the  figure 
being  posed  and  photographed  separately  from  the  interior,  then  both  are 
printed  in.  In  its  way  it  is  remarkable,  and  should  be  studied  by  all  inter- 
ested in  improving  their  knowledge  of  the  art. 


Platinum  Toning. 

Bt  W.  H.  Burbamk. 

HOTOGRAPHIC  printing  methods  have,  for  many  years,  engaged  my 
attention  and  I  have  experimented  with  nearly  every  method  that  has 
ever  been  proposed.  Toning  is  an  important  feature  of  most  photo- 
graphic printing  methods,  and  naturally  I  have  made  rather  a  complete  study 
of  tbe  working  of  the  many  toning  baths  which  have  been  recommended. 
Chloride  of  gold  has  always  been,  and  still  is,  the  favorite  toning  agent 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  metallic  salts  which  are  perfectly  suitable  as  tonera 
of  the  photographic  image.      In  all  cases  tones  of  a  rich  purplish  nature  are 
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desirable,  probably  gold  is  the  best  toning  agent,  but,  when  one  wishes  to 
produce  tones  more  nearly  approaching  engraving  black,  gold  is  not  in  the 
race,  unless  the  printing  is  carried  to  such  a  depth  as  to  make  it  extremely 
difficult  to  keep  the  shadows  free  from  smokiuess. 

The  peculiar  richness  of  platinum  back  early  called  the  attention  of 
experimenters  to  the  possible  availability  of  this  metal  as  a  toning  agent 
but  the  early  experiments  were  not,  on  the  whole,  successful,  owing,  in  great 
part,  to  the  strong  bleaching  action  exercised  by  the  baths  employed.  , 

The  great  stability  of  the  salts  of  platinum  has,  from  the  very  beginning 
of  photographic  printing,  induced  many  experimenters  to  seek  for  a  possible 
method  of  making  it  the  basis  of  a  more  permanent  printing  process  than 
was  felt  to  be  possible  with  gold  or  other  metals.  As  early  as  1832  Sir  John 
Herschell  studied  the  effects  of  the  action  of  light  on  platinic  salts,  a  line  of 
experiments  in  which  he  was  followed  by  Hunt,  Burnett,  Willis,  and  others, 
the  latter  succeeding  in  inventing  the  very  beautiful  platinotype  process, 
which,  for  durability  and  artistic  effect,  remains  in  the  front  of  photographic 
printing  processes.  The  Willis's  process  is  not,  however,  a  toning  process, 
strictly  speaking,  and  labors  under  the  disadvantage  of  giving  only  a  feeble 
image  in  the  printing  frame. 

The  perfect  printing  process  for  general  use  would  seem  to  be  one  combin- 
ing the  visibility  of  image  of  the  chloride  of  silver  printing  out  process  and  the 
stability  of  an  image  in  platinum.  Proceeding  on  these  lines  many  experi- 
ments have  been  made  to  utilize  a  salt  of  platinum  as  a  toner  of  the  silver 
image  on  chloride  paper. 

M.  Carranza,  in  1852,  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  use  platinum  as  a 
toning  agent,  using  a  dilute  solution  of  platinum  chloride  acidulated  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  but  the  presence  of  the  acid  caused  the  bleaching  of  the 
prints.  A  little  later  M.  Mercier  discovered  that,  while  the  platinum  toning 
bath  must  have  an  acid  re-action  in  order  to  facilitate  the  precipitation  of 
platinum  by  the  silver  of  the  image,  the  base  of  the  bath  must  be  a  platiaous, 
not  a  platinic,  salt. 

In  1890,  Mr.  Lyonel  Clark  worked  out  a  practical  method  of  platinum 
toning,  and  embodied  the  results  of  his  experiments  in  a  valuable  little  book 
on  the  subject  to  which  I  would  refer  my  readers  for  a  fuller  statement  of 
the  chemical  considerations  governing  the  working  of  the  process  than  I  am 
abl^  to  give  here.  By  his  experiments  Mr.  Clark  conclusively  proved  the 
truth  of  the  position  of  earlier  experimenters  that  the  bath  must  have  an 
acid  re-action,  and  he  further  found  that  it  did  not  work  well  with  albumen- 
ized  paper.  Mr.  Clark  gives  the  following  formula  for  the  salting  solution 
for  plain  paper : 

Gelatine 90  grains. 

Chloride  of  ammonium, 60  grains, 

Carbonate  of  soda  (re-crystallized) 120  grains. 
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Citrio  acid  (in  crystals),       30  fcrains. 

Water  (rain  or  distilled), 10  ounces. 

The  paper  is  floated  two  or  three  minutes  on  the  solution,  and  then  hung 
up  to  dry,  in  which  state  it  will  keep  indefinitely.  The  paper  may  be  sen- 
sitized on  a  plain  sixty  grain  silver  bath,  but  Mr.  Clark  prefers  the  ammonio- 
nitrate  of  silver  solution,  as  follows :  Sixty  gi^ins  of  nitrate  of  silver  are 
dissolved  in  one-half  ounce  of  water ;  strong  ammonia  is  then  added  until 
the  brown  precipitate  first  formed  is  re-dissolved.  The  mixture  is  then 
divided  into  two  equal  parts,  and  sufiScient  nitric  acid  is  added  to  one  part 
to  give  an  acid  re-action  ;  the  two  parts  are  then  mixed  and  the  bulk  made  up 
to  one  ounce.  This  solution  is  ready  for  use  at  once,  but  only  keeps  in  the 
dark.  It  is  applied  to  the  paper  with  a  brush.  The  paper  is  printed  until 
the  high  lights  begin  to  show  signs  of  degradation,  remembering  that  plain 
paper  prints  lose  more  in  the  preliminary  washing  than  albumenized  prints. 
After  printing,  and  before  toning,  the  prints  are  washed  in  several  changes 
of  water  to  remove  all  the  free  silver,  and  are  then  toned  as  usual  in  the 

following  bath : 

1.— -Platinum  Stock  Solution. 

Ghloroplatinlt^  of  potassium, 60  grains. 

Distilled  water, 2  ounces. 

2.— Toning  Bath. 

Platinum  stock  solution 1  dram. 

Water  to  make 8  ounces. 

Nitric  acid, 3  drops. 

Tone  to  the  desired  tint,  and  then  throw  the  prints  into  water,  made  alkaline 

with  carbonate  of  soda;  then  fix  and  wash  as  usual. 

I  have  obtained  remarkably  fine  results  with  this  bath,  but  it  has  the  dis- 
advantage of  soon  spoiling,  which,  at  the  present  high  price  of  platinum, 
makes  the  method  rather  expensive,  unless  sufiflcient  prints  to  exhaust  the 
platinum  are  to  be  toned.  A  better  method  would  seem  to  be  to  add  a 
smaller  quantity  of  the  platinum  stock  solution,  adding  more  when  the  toning 
action  seems  to  flag ;  in  this  way  there  need  be  no  waste  of  platinum. 

What  is  wanted  now  in  order  to  make  the  process  complete  is  a  method  of 
preparing  the  toning  bath  in  such  a  way  as  to  confer  good  keeping  qualities 
without  impairing  its  toning  power.  Such  a  bath  is  said  to  be  possible  with 
bipbosphate  or  phosphate  of  sodium,  according  to  the  formula  given  in 
Editorial  Comment  in  this  number.  I  can  bear  witness  to  the  toning  prop- 
erties of  this  bath,  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  to  its  keeping  properties. 
By  the  substitution  of  an  equal  amount  of  lactic  acid  for  the  phosphate  of 
soda,  a  third  excellent  toning  bath  is  obtained. 

Still  another  method  of  producing  an  excellent  platinum  toning  bath  of 
good  keeping  quality  is  to  reduce  a  platinic  salt  to  the  platinous  state  by 
means  of  suitable  reducers,  one  of  the  best  being  neutral  oxalate  of  sodium. 

For  this  purpose  thirty  grains  of  tetrachloride  of  platinum,  PtCU,  and 
nine  grains  of  neutral  oxalate  of  sodium  are  dissolved  in  twenty-six  drams 
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of  distilled  water,  and  the  solution  is  placed  in  bright  sunlight  for  a  few  boars, 
with  the  eflPect  of  reducing  the  tetrachloride  to  platinic  chloride,  PtCU,  the 
reduction  is  complete  when  a  permanent  purplish-red  color  is  reached,  but 
the  complet<eness  of  the  reduction  is  easily  tested  by  treating  a  drop  of  the 
solution  with  a  drop  of  a  saturated  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium ;  if 
the  reduction  is  complete  no  precipitate  will  be  formed.  The  bulk  of  the 
liquid  is  made  up  to  thirty-six  ounces  with  water  and  acidulated  with  nitric 
acid  to  form  the  toning  bath. 

Certain  precautions  must  be  observed  with  the  platinum  toning  bath. 
The  prints  must  be  washed,  and,  above  all,  toned  in  weak  white  light,  other- 
wise the  whites  of  the  prints  are  liable  to  show  a  yellow  discoloration,  since 
the  chloro-platinite  of  silver  formed  by  the  action  of  the  chloro-platinite  of 
potassium  on  the  free  nitrate  of  silver  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  easily  reduced 
by  the  action  of  light.  In  order  to  obtain  pure  whites,  it  is  advisable, 
between  the  washing  and  toning,  to  place  the  prints  in  a  solutiou  of  salt,  and 
immediately  after  toning  to  treat  them  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda. 

The  printing  must  be  deep  since  the  prints  lose  greatly  in  the  toning  bath. 
The  toning  action  is  progressive,  passing  successively  through  purple  and 
violet  tones  to  a  lilac-blue,  which,  after  fixing,  washing,  and  drying,  gives 
the  black  tone. 

If  these  directions  and  precautions  are  carefully  and  intelligently  followed 
no  difficulty  should  be  experienced  in  working  the  process  which  has  the  great 
advantage  of  holding  out  a  greater  promise  of  permanency  in  silver  printing 
than  can  be  hoped  for  when  gold  is  used  as  the  toning  agent. 


♦  ♦  » 


Modern  Methods  of  Illustration. 

Bt  W.  H.  BcjRBAjrK. 
THB  PHOTOOBAVUBE  PBOCIS88. 

RINTS  pulled  from  a  copper  plate  are  decidedly  more  artistic  than  those 
made  by  any  other  photo-mechanical  method,  but  being  engraved  or 
etched  like  an  etching,  the  copper  plate  can  not  be  used  for  printing  with 
tjP^)  hut  must  be  printed  on  the  old-fashioned  plate  press.  In  an  etched  plate 
the  shadows  are  impressed  in  the  plate  and  high  lights  elevated.  Hence,  in 
order  to  produce  a  copper  plate  capable  of  re-producing,  the  gradations  of  a 
negative  from  nature,  the  heaviest  shadows  must  be  most  deeply  etched  in 
order  that  they  may  hold  the  most  ink,  while  the  high  lights  are  very  slightly 
etched.  It  is  customary  to  speak  of  copper-plate  etching  as  an  extremely 
difficult  process,  whereas  the  contrary  is  the  case,  as  I  hope  to  demonstrate 
in  the  course  of  this  article. 

Of  the  many  methods  of  photo-etching  which  have  been  published,  that 
of  Klic  is  the  simplest  and  the  beat,  and  the  one  best  adapted  to  the  amateur. 
The  only  drawback  to  the  process  is  that  it  requires  a  knowledge  of  carbon 
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priDting.  This,  however,  is  not  difficult  of  acquirement,  and  the  results  are 
well  worth  the  trouble  taken  to  learn  the  process.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
the  material  and  apparatus  required  to  work  the  process : 

1. — A  negative  worth  re-producing,  and  a  good  transparency  from  it. 

2. — A  negative  carbon  print  made  from  the  transparency. 

3. — A  graining  box  to  lay  the  ground. 

4. — A  flat  metal  plate  heated  underneath  with  a  gas  or  spirit  stove,  and  a 
pair  of  pincers. 

5. — A  copper  plate,  thoroughly  cleaned  and  polished,  for  etching  upon. 

6. — A  quick  drying  varnish  for  the  edges  and  back  of  the  plate. 

7. — Biting  fluids  of  different  strengths. 

8. — French  chalk  or  whiting  for  polishing  the  plate. 

Taking  up  these  requisites  seriatim,  the  negative  demands  consideration. 
Not  every  negative  is  worth  the  bother  and  expense  of  re-producing.  The 
best  negatives  for  the  process  are  such  as  have  a  fair  degree  of  density,  with 
plenty  of  detail,  and  a  small  amount  of  heavy  shadows  ;  in  other  words,  a 
negative  that  would  satisfy  a  good  workman. 

The  transparency,  from  which  the  carbon  transfer  is  to  be  made,  must  be 
the  best  the  negative  is  capable  of  giving,  not  over-dense  in  the  case  of  a 
half-tone  subject,  full  of  detail  and  with  not  the  slightest  trace  of  fog  or 
veiling  in  the  high  lights.  The  transparency  may  be  made  by  any  process, 
so  long  as  it  meets  these  conditions,  and  it  should  be  reversed  by  copying 
the  negative,  in  the  camera  through  the  glass,  that  is,  placing  the  film  side  of 
the  negative  furthest  from  the  lens  in  copying.  Before  the  transparency  is 
printed  from,  it  must  be  given  a  safe  edge  by  cutting  out  a  mask  of  black 
paper.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  have  the  lines  of  the  opening  true  and 
square,  since  the  margins  of  the  etched  plate  are  governed  by  the  mask.  The 
best  kind  of  carbon  tissue  for  this  purpose  is  a  light  brown  or  sepia,  and  the 
tissue  is  sensitized  and  printed  as  usual.  The  tissue  is  developed  and  tras- 
ferred  to  the  copper  in  the  usual  manner,  care  being  taken  to  center  the  image 
accurately  on  the  copper  with  a  slightly  wider  margin  at  the  bottom.  The 
metal  plate  requires  no  extended  description,  its  purpose  is  to  equalize  the 
heat  when  the  copper,  after  graining,  is  warmed  to  set  the  grain. 

The  graining  box  for  small  work  need  not  be  larger  than  eighteen  inches 
high,  ten  inches  wide,  and  eight  inches  deep,  lined  with  glazed  paper,  and 
with  a  narrow  opening  running  across  the  bottom  about  two  inches  above  it. 
The  slit  is  covered  with  a  strip  of  stout  paper  pasted  along  the  top  of  the 
opening.  Two  or  three  stout  copper  wires  stretched  tightly  across  the  box 
at  the  bottom  of  the  slit,  about  four  ounces  of  finely  powdered  resin  or 
bitumen,  and  a  pair  of  small  hand-bellows,  completing  the  graining  apparatus. 
A  hole  is  bored  in  one  side  of  the  box  near  the  bottom  to  receive  the  nozzle 
of  the  bellows.  The  copper  plates,  which  should  be  somewhat  larger  than 
the  picture  in  order  to  leave  a  good   margin,  can  be  bought  ready  planished 
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with  beveled  edges  and  rounded  corners,  but  they  will  need  a  little  prelim- 
inary cleaning  with  chalk  or  whiting,  using  water  and  a  soft  leather,  and 
going  over  the  plate  with  a  circular  motion,  then  wasliing  them  well  under 
the  tap.  As  soon  as  dried  the  plates  may  be  grained.  For  this  purpose  the 
nozzle  of  the  bellows  is  placed  in  the  hole  in  the  box,  and  the  bellows  worked 
rapidly  to  raise  a  good  cloud  of  dust  inside.  After  the  coarser  particles 
have  settled,  which  will  be  in  about  a  minute,  the  copper  plate  is  placed  oo 
the  cross  wires  and  the  slit  is  closed.  After  remaining  in  the  box  about  four 
minutes  the  plate  is  carefully  taken  out,  and  it  will  be  found  to  be  covered 
with  a  thick  coating  of  resin  dust.  The  next  step  is  to  fix  the  ground  by 
gently  heating  the  copper  over  the  warmed  metal  plate  until  the  resin  jast 
melts,  and  no  more,  which  can  be  seen  by  a  wave  of  dark  color  passing  over 
the  film.  The  carbon  negative  print  is  now  transferred  to  the  copper  and 
developed  as  usual.  In  transferring  the  carbon  print  great  care  must  be 
taken  to  get  it  on  the  copper  evenly  and  squarely,  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  well 
to  draw  a  line  along  the  paper  side  of  the  tissue  to  mark  the  edge  and  comers 
of  the  picture,  and  also  to  mark  the  top  of  the  picture. 

When  the  negative  picture  is  completely  developed  it  is  immersed  for 
twenty  minutes  in  a  five  per  cent,  alum  solution,  and  then  dried  off  with 
wood  alcohol,  a  method  of  drying  which  clears  up  the  image  and  gives  a 
crisper  effect  than  when  the  film  is  dried  spontaneously.  It  is  best  to  begin 
with  a  diluted  spirit,  equal  parts  of  water  and  spirit,  flowing  it  over  the  plate 
from  one  corner  to  the  other,  finishing  up  with  stronger  spirit.  The  plate  is 
then  set  aside  to  dry  in  a  horizontal  position.  In  hot  weather  it  is  advisable 
to  give  the  plate  a  final  treatment  with  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  glycerine  in 
twenty  parts  of  alcohol,  in  order  to  prevent  the  splitting  of  the  film  in 
drying. 

The  resist  varnish  is  made  by  dissolving  one  part  of  bitumen  in  twenty 
parts  of  benzole.  The  borders  of  the  plate  around  the  picture,  as  well  as 
the  back  and  the  edges,  are  coated  with  the  resist,  and  allowed  to  dry  hard. 

The  etching  solutions  of  perchloride  of  iron  are  used  in  five  different 
strengths,  as  follows:  No.  1,  50  per  cent. ;  No.  2,  45  per  cent. ;  No.  3,  40 
per  cent. ;  No.  4,  35  per  cent. ;  No.  5,  25  per  cent.  These  solutions  are 
placed  in  a  series  of  fiat  trays,  and  the  plate  to  be  etched  is  immersed  in 
regular  order,  beginning  with  the  strongest.  No.  1,  in  which  it  remains  about 
two  minutes  ;  it  is  then  transferred  to  No.  2,  for  three  or  four  minutes  ;  then 
it  is  treated  with  No.  3,  for  two  minutes;  then  into  No.  4,  for  one  minute, 
and,  finally,  No.  5  is  allowed  to  act  just  long  enough  to  begin  to  etch  the 
high  lights.  A  very  good  guide  for  the  length  of  time  the  plate  should  remain 
in  each  solution  is  till  the  action  of  the  chloride  seems  to  stop.  The  etching 
should  be  concluded  in  about  ten  minutes.  As  soon  as  suflficiently  etched, 
the  plate  is  washed  under  the  tap  with  a  strong  current  of  water,  in  order  to 
drive  out  the  perchloride  as  quickly  as  possible.      The  gelatine  film  is  then 
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removed  by  gently  rubbing  it  with  a  soft  rag.      After  drying,  the  bitumen 

varnish  is  removed  with  benzole ;    the  face  of  the  plate  is  then  rubbed  over 

with  whiting  and  ammonia,   dried,  and  polished  with  alcohol,  when,  if  the 

etching  and  other  manipulations  have  been  right,  a  proof  print  should  show 

the  plate  to  be  in  good  condition  for  steel  facing  to  enable  it  to  stand  a  long 

run. 

Some  little  experience  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  enable  the  beginner  to 

turn   out  satisfactory   plates,  but  the  above  description  is  believed   to  be 

sufficiently  explicit  to  enable  any  one  with  a  fair  amount  of  judgment  and 

manipulative  skill  to  approach  the  subject  with  a  reasonable   certainty  of 

mastering  it. 

^-4-4 

Rough   Surfaces  and  Their   Preparation. 

III. 

Bt  W.  H.  BuBBAinc. 

OTWITHSTANDING  the  popularity  of  such  papers  as  the  Omega, 
Iota,  Aristotype,  and  other  glossy  surface  papers,  there  still  survives 
a  taste  and  liking  for  the  old-fashioned  silver  print  on  plain  paper, 
and  its  use  is  decidedly  on  the  increase.  One  advantage  of  the  process  is 
that  the  rougher  surface  papers,  such  as  drawing,  Japanese,  and  crayon 
papers,  can  be  used,  and  for  large  work  give  results  which  leave  little  to  be 
desired  from  an  artistic  point  of  view.  If  it  were  possible  to  obtain  these 
papers  ready  sensitized,  or  even  odly  properly  prepared  for  sensitizing,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  they  would  soon  come  into  more  general  use,  but  few 
amateurs  in  these  days  of  emulsion  papers  aod  combined  toning  and  fixing 
baths,  care  to  take  the  trouble  to  salt  and  sensitize  their  own  paper,  even 
for  the  sake  of  more  artistic  results.  There  are  a  few,  however,  left  in 
the  land,  who  have  not  bowed  the  knee  to  the  photographic  Baal  of  fatal 
facility,  and  for  them  this  article  may  have  a  slight  value. 

Most  rough-surface  papers  will  give  fairly  satisfactory  results  by  simply 
being  salted  and  sensitized,  but  the  prints  are  somewhat  brighter  if  a  size  is 
added  to  the  salting  bath.  There  are  many  formulas  for  the  salting  and 
sizing  bath,  but  the  following  are  known  to  be  good  and  reliable. 

I. 

Frankincense, 10  parts. 

Chloride  of  cadmium, 6  parts. 

Alcohol, 100  parts. 

ir. 

Chloride  of  ammoniam 100  grains. 

Lactate  of  magnesium, 100  grains. 

Gelatine, 10  grains. 

Water, 10  ounces. 
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III. 

Chloride  of  sodium, 125  parts. 

Citric  acid, 5  parts. 

Irish  moss, 25  parts. 

Gelatine, 10  parts. 

Albamen, 250  parts. 

Water. 1000  parts. 

IV. 

Water 16  ounces. 

Gelatine 16  grains. 

Dissolve,  and  add 

Common  salt, 30  grains. 

Chloride  of  ammonia, 50  grains. 

Citrate  of  soda, 80  grains. 

Paper  salted  on  this  solution,  and  sensitized,  will  keep  fresh  for  months 
between  sheets  of  blotting  paper,  which  have  been  soaked  in  a  one  to  tweoty 
solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  dried. 

All  these  solutions  are  filtered  and  the  paper  is  floated  on  them  two  or 
three  minutes.  When  dry,  it  is  sensitized  on  a  sixty-grain  silver  bath,  or 
by  being  brushed  over  with  am monio- nitrate  of  silver. 

The  printing  must  be  deep,  and  after  being  washed  in  several  changes  of 
water,  the  prints  are  toned  in  any  of  the  following  baths : 

I. 

Tungstate  of  soda, 20  grains. 

Phosphate  of  soda 20  grains. 

Boiling  water, 3  ounces. 

Dissolve,  and  add 

Chloride  of  gold, 1  grain. 

Allow  to  cool,  and  add 

Water 5  ounces. 

II. 
Gold, 2  grains. 

Hot  water, 10  ounces. 

Neutralize  with  precipitated  chalk,  and  filter  into  a  stock  bottle  in  which 
two  and  one-half  drams  of  acetate  of  soda  have  been  placed,  then  make  ap 
the  bulk  to  twenty  ounces.  This  is  a  stock  solution  and  improves  with  age. 
To  make  the  toning  bath,  place  a  few  ounces  of  water  in  the  tray  and  add 
an  equal  quantity  of  the  stock  solution. 

III. 

Dissolve  sixty  grains  of  chloro-platinite  of  patassium  in  two  ounces  of 

distilled  water.     For  the  toning  bath  take 

Stock  solution 1  dram. 

Nitric  acid 3  drops. 

Distilled  water, 8  ounces. 

Print  deeply,  wash  well,  and  tone  to  the  tint  desired,  then  place  the 
prints  in  cold  water  containing  a  little  carbonate  of  sodium. 
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IV. 
Ghloro-platiDlte  of  potassium,     ....    30  grains. 

Pure  phosphoric  acid 80  grains. 

Distilled  water, 1  quart. 

If  the  bath  works  too  slowly  less  water  should  be  used. 

In  printing  ou  this  class  of  papers,  the  printing  must  be  deep,  the  pre- 
liminary washings  thorough,  and  the  toning  action  not  allowed  to  proceed  too 
far.  I  have  recentl}"  made  prints  on  Japanese  parchment  paper,  leaving  a 
wide  margin  around  the  picture,  which  are  far  and  away  superior  in  artistic 
effect  to  the  usual  run  of  photographs,  but  the  high  price  of  the  paper  makes 
it  an  expensive  luxury. 

This  is  but  an  outline  of  the  process,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  enable  any  one 
who  has  any  knowledge  of  photographic  printing  to  work  with  certainty  of 
success,  and  there  is  no  need  of  darkening  counsel  with  many  words. 


The  New  York  May  Exhibition. 

Bt  F.  C.  Bbach. 

8BCOND  NOTICE. 

Exhibits  of  thb  Nbw  Tokk  Socibtt. 

T  THE  fourth  joint  annual  exhibition  held  from  May  25th  to  June  IStb, 
at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Art  Galleries,  No.  366  Fifth  Avenue,  the  exhibits 
of  members  of  the  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers  occupied  the 
entire  north  wall  of  the  main  gallery  and  some  space  in  the  annex,  and 
included  forty  exhibitors.  Beginning  at  the  right  of  the  entrance  from  the 
main  gallery  to  the  annex  we  notice  the  work  of  the  president  of  the  society, 
Mr.  James  H.  Stebbins,  Jr.,  mostly  4x5's,  in  white  or  cream  colored 
frames.  In  frame  No.  210  &,  ••*  The  St.  Lawrence  at  Sunset,"  appeared  to 
us  to  be  the  most  artistic,  showing  brilliant  cloud  effects.  He  had  two  other 
frames,  prints  on  his  own  mat  surface  silver-iron  paper  and  prints  on  silk. 
Both  were  very  well  done  and  as  technical  work  were  interesting. 

In  Mr.  E.  Warrin's  five  bromide  enlargements,  developed  with  eikonogen, 
those  called  ^^  A  Bermuda  Onion"  (a  darkey  boy  with  his  head  poked 
through  his  hat)  and  a  view  near  Gordontown,  Jamaica,  (very  soft  through- 
out and  good  choice  of  position)  were  the  best.  The  others  were  inclined  to 
be  too  snowy. 

A  single  enlargement  by  Mr.  Adolph  R.  Frank,  of  '^  John,  the  Orange 
Man  at  Harvard,"  was,  perhaps,  an  excellent  likeness,  but  not  a  pleasing 
picture  ;  inclined  to  be  rather  hard.  Evidently  too  dense  negatives  make  the 
poorest  enlargements. 

Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Slade  had  ten  frames  of  different  subjects.  Those 
that  were  specially  good  were  an  enlargement.  No.  221,  ^^  A  Street  Scene  in 
Kampen,  Holland,"  and  No.  222,  ''An  Old  New  England  Road  "  ;  the  latter, 
though  without  figures,  was  particularly  soft  and  effective ;  Nos.  223,  224, 
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and  225,  were  all  too  hard ;  No.  229,  an  8  x  10  eDlargement  of  the  "  Mid- 
night Suu,*'  on  close  examination  shows  the  grain  of  the  film  very  badly: 
otherwise  the  effect  is  good. 

In  one  frame,  Mrs.  Francis  B.  Arnold  hud  three  6^  x  8^  views  in  Central 
Park.  One  in  particular,  looking  south  on  the  Mall,  displayed  excellent 
treatment  of  light  and  shade,  and  good  technical  work. 

Dr.  Perley  H.  Mason,  as  remarked  in  our  first  notice,  showed  four 
cleverly  printed  panoramic  pictures  made  from  separate  5x7  negatives. 
No.  234,  ^'  Entrance  to  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson,"  was  especially  good, 
as  it  had  so  much  life ;  on  the  river  was  the  steamboat,  in  the  foreground 
was  a  train  of  cars  going  into  Peekskill,  and  a  carriage  in  the  road 
near  by. 

The  most  effective  picture  in  Mr.  Theodore  C.  Janeway's  three  bromide 
enlargements  was  No.  236,  "  Percheron  Stallion." 

Mr.  T.  J.  Burton  had  in  a  fancily  arranged  frame  a  fair  bromide  enlarge- 
ment from  a  4  x5  negative,  called  ''  Hard  a  Port." 

In  a  large  single  frame  by  J.  W.  Wickersham  was  an  assortment  of  views 
in  various  places.  One  called  "Scene  in  French  Market,  New  Orleans," 
was  very  clear;  another,  a  group,  at  Oakville,  Conn.,  was  technically  very 
good  ;  the  others  were  of  ordinary  merit. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Simpson  had  three  frames;  in  one  were  his  8x10  Naval 
Parade  views,  showing  the  Boston  and  her  flag  flying  at  the  stern  ;  the  other 
war  ships  and  a  yacht  view  ;  all  were  excellently  taken  and  nicely  printed.  Id 
No.  241,  his  "  Police  Parade  and  Review  **  was  very  good,  as  was  also  the 
flash  light  group  in  No.  248. 

An  immense  frame,  holding  twenty-one  5  x8,  or  near  that  size,  pictures 
of  artists  and  artists'  studios  in  New  York,  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Bennett,  was  quite 
interesting,  though  most  of  the  photographs  looked  over-printed.  Those 
deserving  special  notice  were  '*  Walter  Shirlow's  Studio,"  "  H.  W.  Watson's 
Studio,"  and  "William  M.  Chase's  Studio."  As  a  whole,  the  prints'^  were 
mostly  too  hard,  and  lacked  snap. 

Mr.  L.  B.  Schram  had  five  frames,  mostly  landscapes,  of  which  No.  245, 
"  A  Shady  Lane,"  was  the  best ;  it  was  soft,  clear,  and  full  of  detail,  showing 
the  play  of  sunlight  on  the  road. 

Very  large  bromide  enlargements  by  Mrs.  Robert  W.  DeForest,  made  from 
her  small  negatives  of  views  in  Athens,  displayed  much  artistic  taste. 
No.  250,  '*  The  Old  Olive  Trees  in  Plato's  Grove,"  was  especially  striking. 
Another,  No.  251,  "The  Cathedral  Steps,  Bourges,"  evidently  enlarged 
from  an  instantaneously  exposed  negative,  was  very  happily  arranged. 
The  color  of  the  enlargements  was  a  sepia  brown,  somewhat  different  from 
the  usual  run.     They  were  not  made  by  Mrs.  DeForest. 

Mr.  Otto  Hesse  contributed  six  small  landscape  views,  printed  on  Omega 
paper,  which  were  well  done.     No.  254,  "  Splugen  Pass,  Switzerland,"  and 
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No.  258,  *^  On  the  Bronx,"  were  the  most  attractive,  combining  excellent 
perspective  witii  fine  detail. 

No.  260,  ''  Fatine,"  a  study  from  life  after  a  painting  by  N.  Sichel, 
quite  a  large  figure  study,  very  soft,  nicely  posed,  and  equally  illuminated, 
b}'  Mr.  Edward  Leaming,  was  one  of  his  best  efforts  at  portraiture.  Further- 
more, it  was  printed  on  plain  salted  paper,  and  possessed  the  mat  sui*face 
which  it  gives.  In  another  frame.  No.  261,  he  had  views  of  Edinburgh 
University  and  streets,  all  printed  on  Aristotype  paper,  untoned,  which  gave 
to  them  a  peculiar  yellow  brown  color.  One  of  the  prettiest  was  ^^  An  Old 
Suburb  of  Edinburgh." 

Dr.  Joseph  Obermeyer  sent  eight  frames  of  small  pictures,  all  very  good  ; 
No.  265,  *^  Berchtesgaden,"  was  an  excellent  mountain  view ;  ^^  Delight  in 
Disorder,"  No.  266,  was  an  original  idea  and  a  very  nice  study  of  a  head ; 
No.  268,  ^^The  Brook,"  was  a  good  scene  in  the  woods,  showing  fine  detail, 
soft  and  clear.  All  those  named  were  printed  on  Aristotype  paper;  the 
others  were  platinum  prints  and  appeared  to  lack  the  richness  in  tone  that 
we  have  seen.     He  appears  to  be  a  very  clever  worker. 

The  most  striking  views  in  Mr.  S.  S.  Palmer's  single  frame  were  his 
'^  Passaic  Falls,  Paterson,  N.  J."  All  were  made  with  a  hand  camera.  The 
falls  were  a  trifle  over-printed. 

Landscapes  without  figures  were  well  brought  out  in  several  frames  sent 
by  Mr.  H.  M.  Grisdale,  printed  in  platinotypc ;  No.  271,  *' Study  in 
Foliage";  No.  276,  "Waterfall,  Adams,  Brook,  Pa.";  No.  280,  ''Cloud 
Study"  ;  all  were  exquisite  in  detail,  soft  and  nicely  done.  He  had  also  a 
frame  of  twelve  snap-shot  views  about  New  York  that  displayed  much  variety. 
We  have  already  alluded  in  our  previous  article  to  the  excellent  and 
artistic  work  sent  by  W.  H.  Jackson  of  Denver,  Colorado.  He  was  one  of 
the  prize  winners,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  all  of  his  successful 
pictures  were  developed  with  eikonogen.  His  Harlem  River  and  Florida 
views  were  particularly  attractive. 

With  four  exceptions,  all  of  Miss  Catherine  Weed  Barnes's  eight  frames 
contained  mostl}'  portrait  studies  and  genre  pictures.  In  one  large  frame  the 
^'  Songs  of  Seven  "  was  illustrated,  and  it  was  extremely  well  done,  display- 
ing originality  in  pose,  lighting,  and  arrangement  of  accessories.  Under 
each  picture  was  the  verse  in  the  poem  it  was  intended  to  represent.  Her 
other  single  pictures  were  "Song  of  the  Shirt,'*  "Cinderella,"  the  latter 
quite  an  interesting  picture;  "A  Study  in  White,"  much  admired  for  the 
softness  and  fine  detail  in  the  white  drapery ;  and  a  Japanese  study,  nicely 
arranged,  grouped,  and  lighted.  The  other  frames  were  mostly  interiors  and 
one  an  exterior  of  her  "Garden  Studio.'*  One  of  a  "  Drawing-Room  " 
interior  was  rich  in  detail,  generally  soft  and  very  clear.  Portraits  and 
representative  groups  appears  to  be  Miss  Barnes's  specialty,  as  well  as  being 
also  a  successful  lantern-slide  maker,  in  which  line  she  secured  a  medal. 
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Adjoining  Miss  Barnes's  pictures  were  nineteen  frames  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Stieglitz,  all  platinotypes  by  the  hot  process.  Those  which  appeared  to  us 
as  the  best  were  No.  303,  '*  Cortina,"  very  clear  and  good;  portrait  of 
Professor  Vogel,  remarkably  fine  study,  resembling  a  steel  engraving; 
No.  313,  '*  Loading  .Hay,  Ampezzo  Valley,"  interesting  and  well  arranged; 
No.  317,  '*  Sunlight  Effect, **  representing  a  girl  sitting  on  a  hill-side, 
possessed  a  peculiar  brown  tone  that  was  effective ;  No.  311,  '^  At  Biarritz," 
very  good  marine  view,  showing  people  seated  in  chairs  on  the  beach, 
watching  the  surf ;  No.  318,  ''  Before  the  Smithy's,"  intended  to  be  a  genre 
picture,  displayed  good  judgment  in  arrangement,  and  was  very  clear; 
No.  319,  '*  Study  in  Gray,"  very  pretty  snow  study,  soft  and  delicate.  Id 
nearly  all  cases,  Mr.  Stieglitz  used  orthochromatic  plates  and  pyro  developer. 
He  has  had  much  practice  abroad  in  connection  with  the  Vienna  Institute  of 
Photography.     His  work  technically  is  excellent. 

In  a  single  frame,  Mr.  F.  C.  Beach  had  two  8x10  pictures  and  two 
5x7's.  ^'The  Road  Scene"  in  Connecticut  was  perhaps  the  most  artistic. 
The  others  showed  careful  work,  and  good  judgment. 

Miss  Emilie  V.  Clarkson  exhibited  a  dozen  frames  of  exoellent  work,  her  forte  being  fig- 
ures aiid  landscape.  (322)  "  In  the  Clouds,"  a  girl  in  a  thin  white  dress,  swinging,  was 
gracefully  arranged;  (325)  a  composition  group  study  entitled  "Darby  and  Joan,"  was 
well  lighted  and  expressive,  but  the  fire  appeared  too  white,  not  enough  detail  in  the  smoke. 
(326)  "  Focusing,"  a  very  amusing  picture,  representing  the  back  of  a  young  man  and  his 
affianced,  supposed  to  be  looking  at  the  image  on  the  ground  glass  with  the  focusing  cloth 
over  both  heads.  (329)  "Just  Out,"  a  picture  recently  published  in  the  Photogmphic  Times, 
little  chickens  freshly  hatched,  in  straw  beside  a  box;  very  clear,  crisp,  and  interesting. 
(332)  "In  the  Apple  Tree,"  two  maidens  comfortably  seated  in  the  tree,  good  portraits,  and 
technically  all  that  was  desired. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  Miss  Clarkson  made  her  prints  on  plain  salted  paper,  some 
being  toued  with  gold  and  others  with  platinum;  the  latter  salt  appeared  to  make  the  most 
artistic  looking  pictures. 

Located  in  the  comer  of  the  gallery  was  one  large  frame  (333)  containing  forty  4  x.5  views 
of  Texas  ranche  life,  by  Dr.  John  T.  Nagle;  in  the  center  was  an  enlargement  of  a  typical 
cowboy.  The  views  covered  a  variety  of  subjects  and  were  interesting  as  showing  up  life  in 
that  country.  In  two  other  frames  were  views  around  Seabright,  N.  J.,  and  on  the  Shrews- 
bury River.  Two  beautiful  cloud  studies  were  "  Sunset,  Oceanic,  N.  J.,"  and  "Sunset  at 
Clay  pit  Creek,"  near  the  same  spot.  Most  all  were  made  instantaneously  with  the  hand 
camera. 

Mr.  Haywarde  S.  Cozzens  had  two  frames  of  photographs  of  scenes  in  New  Hampshire 
and  the  Adirondacks,  carefully  done.  His  "  Four-and-a-half  Pound  Lakes,  was  a  very  good 
fish  picture. 

Mr.  H.  N.  Tieman's  bromide  enlargement,  "  L'Incroyable,"  while  a  good  picture,  was  too 
chalky  to  be  attractive. 

A  single  frame  of  character  studies  by  Mr.  A.  Clinton  Wilmerding  was  very  clear  and 
telling. 

Mr.  Charles  Balliard  showed  technically  good  work;  his  picture  of  an  old  lady  and  her 
grandchildren  was  nicely  arranged  and  well  lighted.  An  interior  showing  a  canopy-covered 
bed  was  also  good. 

Mr.  Ferdinand  Buppert  had  four  frames  of  excellent  work,  all  printed  on  aristotype 
paper,  dried  on  ground  glass,  which  gave  a  mat  surface.  His  interior  of  two  or  three 
darkies  sitting  around  a  stove  singing,  called,  "  All  the  Comforts  of  Home,"  was  especially 
good. 
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In  the  two  frames  sent  by  Mr.  Paul  Sala,  of  views  In  the  Catskills  and  other  parts  of  New 
York,  we  noticed  two  that  were  particnlarly  attractive,  viz.,  "The  Devasego  Falls,"  New 
York,  and  "  Aosable  Chasm,"  New  York.    They  were  technically  good  and  very  clear.    ' 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Braoklow  contribnted  six  frames  of  landscapes  and  historical  subjects;  all 
displayed  careful  work;  one  called  "Trees  and  River  in  Early  April,"  and  another,  "  The 
Plattekill  Road,  Ulster  County,  New  York,"  were  especially  good.  Several  white  frames 
of  sxpall  pictures  by  Mr.  D.  Berger  Young,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  illustrated  scenery  on  Long 
Island  and  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. ;  all  were  technically  very  good. 

In  Prof.  Henry  A.  Rowland's  exhibit,  alluded  to  in  our  June  number,  the  "  View  on  the 
Canadian  Pacific,  near  the  Glacier  House,"  struck  us  as  being  excellent,  particularly  of  the 
mountains.  However,  because  of  a  thin  negative,  we  suppose,  the  sky  appeared  to  be 
printed  too  dark. 

Mr.  S.  Eugene  Sargent  had  one  enlargement  which  was  too  hard,  and  another  frame  of 
different  pictures,  in  which  was  an  excellent  photograph  of  a  night  blooming  cerens. 

Mr.  Charles  I.  Berg,  in  his  two  frames,  bad  some  novel  effects  in  posing  and  draping, 
which  were  of  sufBcient  merit  to  win  him  a  medal* 

Mr.  H.  Herbert  Sidman,  in  one  frame  had  views  of  three  of  the  principal  statues  in  Cen- 
tral Park,  that  were  very  good;  in  another  was  a  well-lighted  and  technically-good  interior, 
while  a  picture  of  an  "  Old  Milk  House,"  in  New  York  State,  was  technically  fine. 

A  frame  of  interiors  was  shown  by  Mr.  Frederick  Vilmar,  of  fair  merit;  one  called  "  A 
Bachelor's  Den,"  was  the  bes^  well  illuminated,  interesting,  and  correctly  timed. 

Showing  a  large  number  of  photographs  of  a  similar  subject  in  one  frame,  constructed  to 
be  especially  conspicuous,  was  in  the  opinion  of  many,  somewhat  out  of  taste  for  an  ama- 
teur having  the  artistic  ability  that  Mr.  Charles  H.  Davis  displays  in  much  of  his  work.  In 
one  frame  we  counted  forty  photographs.  Among  them  was  one  called  "  Maiden  Medita- 
tion," very  happily  arranged,  which  was  illustrated  in  the  catalogue.  Several  others  were 
of  one  model  in  different  poses  and  dresses.  In  frame  (370)  he  had  twenty  cabinet  pho- 
tographs of  heads  and  figures  made  by  a  window  or  door  light,  without  studio  appliances. 
Some  of  them  were  particularly  good,  soft,  gracefully  posed  and  equally  lighted.  In  371, 
372,  373,  were  separate  pictures;  one,  "A  Good  Story,"  represented  one  maiden  at  work 
spinning,  while  her  friend  was  sitting  down  near  by,  reading;  372  was  "An  Interesting 
Climax,"  the  maiden  reading  had  risen,  and  pointing  to  the  place  in  the  book  where  the 
climax  occurred,  looked  at  her  friend;  it  was  very  well  arranged  but  the  faces  were  a  trifle 
hard.  The  "  Summer  Girl "  (373),  dressed  in  white  was  appropriately  posed  and  evenly 
lighted. 

The  New  York  Society  exhibitors  numbered  forty,  out  of  a  total  membership  of  two  hun- 
dred and^ sixty.  A  few  of  the  best  photographers  did  not  exhibit,  though  an  effort  was  made 
to  have  them.  The  honors  were  taken  evenly  by  both  members  who  reside  in  and  out  of  the 
city.  We  suppose  the  city  members  care  more  for  the  social  features  of  the  society,  rather 
than  in  exhibitions  of  actual  work — which  is  to  be  regretted.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  fine 
work  shown  by  other  clubs  and  foreigners  will  encourage  the  New  Yorkers  to  do  better  things 
next  time. 

Few  persons  were  aware  of  the  large  number  of  photographs  on  exhibition — something 
over  1,300  by  actual  count. 

In  addition  to  the  awards  reported  in  the  June  number,  medals  have  since  been  awarded 
to  Hetherington  &  Hibben  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  for  excellence  in  photographic  apparatus, 
to  Charles  Beseler  of  New  York  for  excellence  in  optical  lantern  apparatus,  and  to  the 
Clark  Electric  Company  of  New  York  for  excellence  in  electric  optical  lantern  apparatus. 
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Figure  Studies  at  the  New  York  Exhibition. 

Bt  Cathbbinb  Wbbd  Babnbs. 

§NE  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  connected  with  the  recent  Amateur 
Photographic  Exhibition  in  New  York  was  the  increased  number  of 
figure  studies  over  tliose  in  previous  American  contests.  There  is  so 
much  landscape  work  done  now  that  a  variet}'  at  such  times  is  desired  and 
the  former  must  be  exceedingly  good  to  suit  the  critical  judgment  of 
intelligently  thoughtful  camerists.  Indeed,  the  general  public  looks  at 
photography  from  a  very  different  standpoint  than  it  once  did.  In  speaking 
of  figure  studies  I  do  not  mean  those  landscapes  into  which  they  are  intro- 
duced to  help  the  composition,  but  those  in  which  they  form  the  raison  d'Hre 
There  were  several  portrait  studies  which,  however  good  technically,  failed 
artistically  in  being  too  large  for  the  plate.  In  two  or  three  cases,  there  was 
hardly  any  margin  around  the  head  and  in  others  the  hat  brim  was  partly  cut 
off.  Why  not,  if  a  large  head  is  desired,  use  a  larger  plate.  It  would 
satisfy  the  eye  much  better.  The  English  pictures  excelled  the  American  in 
this  respect.  The  camerist  who  works  mainly  in  this  branch  of  work  is  apt 
to  forget  another  thing,  which  is,  that  the  hands,  in  posing,  roust  be  very 
carefully  managed  and  require  special  pains.  It  is  so  easy  to  have  them  oat 
of  proportion.  Some  otherwise  beautiful  pictures  were  thus  spoiled  and  the 
saying  that  the  curve  line  is  the  line  of  beauty  was  overlooked  much  too 
often  as  regarded  the  arms.  The  right  or  acute  angle  at  the  elbow  might  be 
often  easily  concealed  by  a  little  extra  care  and  even  a  cursory  study  of 
anatomy  would  be  of  vast  benefit  to  photographers  in  a  knowledge  of  the 
muscles  of  the  human  figure.  When  the  time  comes  for  them  to  study  such 
things  as  does  the  painter  and  sculptor  the  average  of  portrait  and  figure  work 
will  wonderfully  improve. 

I  cannot  too  often  repeat  that,  in  genre  pictures  or  illustrations,  the  last 
tiling  to  be  considered  is  the   question   of  likeness.      That  has  absolutely 
nothing  whatever  to  do   with  the  picture.     The  sitter  is  supposed  to  l>e 
Charlotte  Corday,  Queen  Mary,  Sir  Lancelot,  and  not  Miss  A.  or  Mr.  B. 
This  delusion  is  so  firmly  rooted  that  I  almost  despair  of  removing  it.     One 
other  point  is  to  have  the  head  follow  the  direction  of  the  eyes ;  if  the  fact* 
turns  to  the  right  make  the  eyes  do  the  same,  not  allowing  the  whites  of  the 
latter  to  be  too  apparent,  and,  if  a  profile  is  wished,  have  it  a  decided  one. 
Very  often,  enough  of  the  cheek  furthest  from  the^ens  is  shown  to  look  like 
a  swelling,  or  the  eyelashes  project  awkwardly  beyond  the  nose.     People 
usually  have  very  positive  ideas  about  the  way  they  should  be  taken,  but  in 
figure  work,  pure  and  simple,  the  artist  should  decide.     The  idea  that  to  be 
artistic  the  figure  or  face  ought  to  be  out  of  focus  cannot  be  too  severely 
condemned.     In  this,  as  in  other  art  questions,  the  golden  mean  is  desirable, 
and  poor  photographic  work  is  not,  necessarily,  good  art.     It  means  careless 
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working  or  a  poor  lens.     There  is  a.  very  prevalent  idea  among  a  certain  set 
of  painters  that,  to  be  beautiful,  a  picture  must  be  almost  wanting  in  what  a 
photographer  would  call  density.     Such  pictures  resemble  the  one  in  the  old 
poem,  where  you  ^^  kept  on  seeing  nothing  at  all,  as  far  as  the  far  horizon.'* 
Geniuses  are  rare  and  only  a  genius  can  afford  to  carry  this  theory  into 
practice.     It  will,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  be  considered  as  justifying  poor 
work  and,  if  the  idea  gains   footing   among  photographers,   we   may   bid 
farewell   to   conscientiously  executed  work,   while  those  who  believe  in  a 
judicious   blending   of   detail   and   softness   may  as  well   dispose   of  their 
carefully  selected  lenses  and  save  themselves  much  time  and  trouble  by 
discarding  the  use  of  graduates,  scales,  and  hydrometers  in  the  developing- 
room.     The  faithful  workers  will  grow  discouraged  and  the  lazy  ones  jubilant. 
Figure  studies  are  the  most  difficult  subjects  the  camerist  can  attempt, 
but,  if  he  is  clear-headed  enough  not  to  be  influenced  by  the  clamor  on  the  one 
hand  for  lack  of  detail  and  on  the  other  for  excess  of  it,  he  will  find  infinite 
satisfaction  in  the  work.      It  is  a  hard  place  to  fill,  that  of  judge  at  an 
exhibition,    as    painters    are   apt   to   be  prejudiced   in   one   direction   and 
photographers  in  another.     They  must  learn  to  come  out  of  their  own  special 
shells  and  change  places  sometimes   to  fairly  judge   camera   work.      The 
judges  at  the  recent  Vienna  exhibition  excluded  every  portrait,  no  matter 
how  well  executed,  if  it  had  not  what  they  called  positive  art  value.     The 
line  was  very  closely  drawn,   only  about  one-eighth  of  all   prints  sent  in 
being  accepted  as  eligible  for  competition.     The  awards  were  to  be  made 
only    after   this  rigid    sifting   of   material.      In  New   York,    the   limit   of 
admission  was  not  so  sharply  defined  and  the  judges  were  to  act  after  the 
pictures  were  hung.     Among  the  best  examples  shown  at  the  latter  exhibition 
was  work  by  Alfred  Stieglitz,  notably  "  Little  Innocence,'*  remarkable  for 
expression,  and  his  portrait  of  Professor  Vogel  was  a  fine  model  for  all 
ambitious  students.      A.    G.   Tagliaferro,  of  Malta,  Italy,  had  some  good 
figure  studies,  and  Alfred  Werner,  of  Ireland,  had  three  large  and  remark- 
ably fine  platinum  prints  which  would  bear  long  and  careful  study.     The  best 
of  Mr.  James  L.  Breese's  work  was  a  portrait,*  No.  425,  but  the  others  seemed 
rather  over-exposed.     Douglass  Pym,  of  England,  had  two  prints  in  frame 
No.  198  which  would  reward  examination,  but  were  a  trifle  too  dark.     Mr. 
and  Mrs.  S.  F.  Clarke,  of  England,  each  had  one  exhibit  specially  worthy  of 
praise,  *'  The  Queen  of  Hearts  *'  and  *'  There's  nothing  half  so  sweet  in  life  as 
love's  young  dream."     Adam  Diston's  *' Smithy"  was  a  picture  which  grew 
on  one,  and  No.  137  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Eaton's  portraits  was  very  good.     In 
Mrs.  J.  O.  Wright's  exhibit,  *'  II  Penseroso"  and  "June"  were,  perhaps,  the 
best.     John  C.  Lee  of  Brookline,  Mass.,  had  three  figure  studies  noticeable 
for  their  excellent  lighting.     Clarence  B.  Moore,  of  Philadelphia,  in  Nos.  30 
and  31,  set  an  excellent  and  excelling  example  to  all  camerists  who  attempt 
figures,  and  his  "Give  Us  a  Suck"  was  fine.     "Triplets,"  by  James  L. 
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DilloD,  of  the  same  city,  would  have  been  better  if  taken  at  an  angle. 
Charles  Balliard's  group  of  an  old  lady  with  her  grandchildren  was  very 
interesting,  as  was  Charles  Davis's  '^  Farmer's  Daughter."  '^The  Cathedral 
Steps,  Bourges,"  by  Mrs.  R.  W.  DeForest,  was  good  in  its  management  of 
half-tones.  ^'Delight  in  Disorder,"  by  Joseph  Obermeyer,  was  a  pleasing 
study,  as  George  B.  Wood's  *'  In  ConOdence"  would  have  been  if  the  figure 
to  the  left  had  appeared  to  be  in  a  more  comfortable  position.  His 
*'  Watching  Grandma  Smoke  "  was  far  better.  Charles  I.  Bei^,  one  of  the 
prize  winners,  seemed  to  have  a  preference  for  acute  angles  and  straight 
lines,  although  his  work,  otherwise,  was  good.  William  W.  Renwick  made 
an  excellent  showing  in  No.  43G,  though  the  different  poses  very  closely 
resembled  each  other.  '^  Fairy  Tales,"  by  Madeline  Smith,  would  have  been 
excellent  if  a  little  more  sharply  focused.  Several  of  the  prize  pictures,  not 
being  figure  studies,  cannot  be  mentioned  in  this  article,  but  those  who  tried 
the  latter  and  failed  to  win  recognition  need  not,  therefore,  feel  discouraged, 
if  they  worked  faithfully,  trying  to  convey  an  idea,  and  following  the  guiding 
star  of  a  real  inspiration,  not  an  ignis  fatuus  which  would  lead  them  away 
from  their  manifest  destiny  in  the  shape  of  landscapes,  interiors,  or  snap- 
shots as  the  case  might  be.  In  one  of  Mrs.  Whitney's  stories,  a  young  woman 
says  she  failed  to  succeed  as  a  girl  because  she  tootdd  drive  her  screws  with  a 
hammer,  and  there  are  many  camerists  who  might  make  fine  landscapes  or 
other  work,  but  who  insist  on  keeping  to  portraiture.  While  portraits  can 
be  made  in  an  ordinary  room,  they  can  never  equal  those  made  in  a  studio, 
and  only  in  the  case  of  certain  character  studies  is  snap-shot  work  allowable. 
The  half-tones  so  dear  to  a  painter's  heart  can  be  gained  only  by  carefully 
training  the  eye  under  the  sky-light  in  constantly  varying  situations,  by 
thoroughly  understanding  the  theory  and  practice  of  development,  and, 
where  retouching  is  needed,  using  it  with  the  greatest  discretion.  Much  as 
figure  studies  have  improved  of  late,  there  is,  fortunately,  little  chance  of 
those  who  undertake  them  ever  being  justified  in  saying  that  there  are  no 
more  worlds  to  conquer.  There  is  every  reason  to  feel  encouraged  from  the 
result  of  the  late  exhibition,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  how  many  women 
were  represented  on  its  walls.  Their  work  was  excellent,  especially  in  its 
Buggestivencss,  and  promised  to  make  them  strong  competitors  in  future 
contests.  The  criticisms  I  have  made  are  for  faults  which  can  be  remedied 
and  as  most  of  my  own  work  is  in  this  special  branch  it  appeals  very  strongly  to 
my  attention  and  I  have  its  improvement  greatly  at  heart.  Let  me  urge  on 
all  camerists  to  enter  every  contest  likely  to  be  ditficult,  letting  the  easy  ones 
alone,  for  they  can  only  foster  self-esteem,  and  there  is  nothing  so  good  to 
reduce  any  excess  of  this  mental  quality  or  encourage  modest  workers  as 
seeing  one's  pictures  side  by  side  with  what  is  conceded  to  be  superior  work. 
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Toning  Solution— Sulpho-Cyanide. 

By  M.  Y.  Bbach. 

N  THE  May  number  of  the  American  Amateur  Photographer,  the 

reference  to  the  use  of  a  sulpho-cyanide  of  ammonium  in  a  combined 

toning  and  fixing  solution,  both  for  Omega,  Aristotype,  and  k)ta  prints, 

speaks  of  the  disadvantage  of  its  acting  slowly  on  the  deep  shadows,  so  that 

in  landscapes  thus  toned  the  distance  is  often  of  a  bluish  tone,  while  the 

foreground  is  brown.     I  have  not  met  this  disadvantage  in  using  a  solution 

prepared  from  the  following  formula : 

1. — Hypo,  10  ounces;  and  water  to  make  36  ounces.    When  dissolve<l,  add  4  ounces  of 
powdered  alum. 

2. — A.    Sulpho-Cyanide  Ammonia  (imported),  1  ounce,  dissolve  in  8  ounces  of  water. 

B.— Dry  chloride  of  gold,  pure,       15  grains. 

Chloride  of  ammonia, GO  grains. 

Dissolve  in  2  ounces  of  water. 

Add  B  to  A  in  small  portions,  shaking  after  each  addition  till  the  pre- 
cipitate formed  is  re-dissolved,  then  filter.  This  solution  should  be  clear  and 
colorless,  and  be  kept  in  a  yellow  bottle. 

3. — Nitrate  of  lead,       90  grains. 

Water, 2  ounces. 

In  mixing  these  stock  solutions  for  toning  a  batch  of  prints,  use  for : 

Warm  tones.—!,  8  ounces;  2,  2  ounces;  3,  2  drams;  water,  Bounces. 
Purple  tones.— 1,  8  ounces;  2,  3 ounces;  3,  4  drams;  water,  5  ounces. 
Cold  tones. — 1,  8  ouuces;  2,  4  ounces ;«3,  4  dcams;  water,  4  ounces. 

My  experience  with  this  solution  has  been  limited  to  Omega  paper  only. 
In  making  up  the  stock  solution,  double  the  quantity  of  solution  No.  1  was 
prepared.  In  toning  prints,  one-half  the  quantity  called  for  in  the  formula 
will  suffice  for  toning  and  fixing  dozens  of  prints.  The  cost  for  the  chemicals 
in  this  quantity  of  stock  solution  was  75  cents,  the  15  grains  of  gold  costing 
50  cents. 


»♦»- 


Portraiture  by  Amateurs. 

Bt  Julius  Wilcox. 

MATEUR8  generally  keep  clear  of  portraiture ;  yet  to  some  it  is 
attractive,  and  perhaps  an  account  of  my  simple  accessories  may  be 
useful. 

The  shutter  is  useless  for  portraits,  and  all  notion  of  making  them  by 
direct  sunlight  and  snap-shots  is  idle.  A  chair  and  head-rest  are  indispen- 
sable ;  adults  can  with  difficulty,  if  at  all,  hold  one  position  during  focusing 
and  exposure,  and  children  simply  cannot.  To  expose  on  the  little  people 
without  a  head-rest  I  found  a  waste  of  materials  ;  so  I  made  one.  The  basis 
was  a  starch-box,  16  x  12  x  10  ;  this,  to  increase  height  from  floor  and  give 
stability  against  rocking  by  the  push  of  the  feet,  I  bolted  to  two  stout  stri[>s 
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of  stuff  four  inches  wide  aud  twenty-one  long,  so  timt  the  seat  is  sixteen 
inches  from  the  floor,  which  is  a  very  good  average  height.  To  what  was  the 
bottom  of  the  box,  after  strengthening  it  by  attaching  a  strip  within,  I  fixed 
my  back,  which  is  of  inch  stuff  about  four  inches  wide  and  twenty-eight 
inches  long.  The  head-rest  is  an  L-shaped  piece  on  top  of  this,  the 
long  arm  of  the  L  representing  the  portion  which  is  adjustable  on  the  back 
piece,  and  the  head-rest  proper  is  simply  a  sort  of  crescent-shaped  piece  of 
pine,  fastened  by  set-screws  so  that  it  can  turn,  this  being  on  the  end  of  a 
short  piece  which  is  movable  horizontally  on  top  of  the  short  arm  of  the  L. 
I  use  quarter-inch  screw  bolts,  and  the  parts  have  easy  and  ample  adjustment. 
The  thing  is  very  readily  and  simply  made,  and  its  cost  in  money  was  about 
fifty  cents.  In  the  slang  of  the  day,  it  ^^  gets  there  all  the  same,"  and  does 
it  '*  every  time,"  which  is  all  I  intended.  The  room  I  have  to  use  is  about 
sixteen  feet  square,  fortunately  high  of  ceiling.  The  windows  are  two« 
facing  south  almost  to  a  line,  and  behind  the  window  I  use  is  a  space  of 
thirty-two  inches  from  the  wall.  I  place  the  chair  in  line  with  the  back  edge  of 
the  window,  and  about  a  yard  back  from  the  glass.  For  background,  not  wish- 
ing to  be  at  much  outlay,  I  use  a  painted  shade,  and  I  have  as  yet  no  better 
way  than  to  suspend  it  by  a  stick  from  the  top  of  the  door-frame.  For 
reflecting-screen  (an  indispensable  and  rather  troublesome  accessory)  1 
made  a  jointed  frame  of  lath,  which  will  fold  up  and  stand  in  a  corner,  aud 
on  this  I  hang  a  piece  of  white  paper,  map-fashion.  I  use  Cramer  B  plates 
(sometimes  the  C  for  very  small  children)  with  nearly  the  full  opening,  and 
an  exposure  of  one  aud  one-half  to  six  seconds.  My  operating  time  is  after- 
noon, when  the  sun  is  away  from  the  windows,  and  I  have  made  good  plates 
thus  as  late  as  3.30  p.m.,  in  midwinter.  I  use  a  Hawkeye  camera,  with 
Taylor  &  Hobson  English  lens. 

Of  course  these  conditions  are  as  circumstances  make  them  for  me,  not 
as  I  would  have  them.  My  work  does  not  satisfy  me,  and  yet  it  is  equal, 
irrespective  of  conditions,  to  considerable  professional  work  and  better  than 
some.  It  does  not  approach  the  best  of  professional  work,  and  with  my 
apparatus  and  conditions  no  skill  could  make  it  so ;  yet  I  would  not  fear  to 
exchange  with  any  professional  in  the  city  for  a  fortnight,  he  to  take  my 
^^  place"  as  he  finds  it  and  I  to  take  his,  on  a  contest  to  see  which  would 

produce  the  better  results. 

•-♦-• 

Mounting. 

ANY  a  good  print  has  been  ruined  by  poor  mounting.  Many  an 
amateur  who  has  the  skill  to  make  a  good  negative  aud  a  satisfactory 
print  balks  at  the  mounting,  contenting  himself  with  getting  his  priut 
on  some  kind  of  a  mount  in  a  haphazard  sort  of  a  fashion  which  destroys 
the  effect  of  his  previous  good  work.     To  most  amateurs  mounting  seems  to 
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be  a  necessary  evil  to  be  put  through  and  done  with  in  the  quickest  possible 
manner  regardless  of  consequences.  This  careless  method  of  working  is  not 
conducive  to  the  best  results  and  a  poorly  mounted  print  is  shorn  of  half  its 
beauty.  The  mount  is  to  the  print  what  the  party  dress  is  to  a  fair  maiden, 
a  heightener  of  native  charms  and  an  added  source  of  attraction  to  the  eye. 
For  this  reason  too  much  thought  can  hardly  be  given  to  such  matters  as  the 
color  and  size  of  mount  best  suited  to  a  given  picture,  the  trimming  of  the 
print  to  the  best  advantage,  and  other  details  of  like  nature. 

Most  prints  need  a  vigorous  pruning  to  reduce  them  to  their  best  propor- 
tions, and  amateurs  need  first  of  all  to  learn  the  relation  of  form  and  propor- 
tion to  beauty,  but  for  the  present  we  will  let  this  pass,  and,  taking  it  for 
granted  that  the  prints  have  been  properly  trimmed,  we  propose  to  say  a  few 
words  on  mounts  and  mounting.  NothiQg  adds  more  to  the  effect  of  a  print 
than  a  mount  of  generous  proportions  showing  a  goodly  margin  around  the 
picture.  A  margin  of  from  three  to  five  inches  is  none  too  great  for  effective 
display  ;  a  trifle  wider  space  should  be  left  at  the  bottom  of  the  print  in  order 
to  give  room  for  writing  in  the  title. 

The  color  of  the  mount  is  another  item  for  serious  consideration,  and  is 
largely  conditioned  by  the  prevailing  tone  of  the  prints.  Most  gold-toned 
prints  look  best  on  a  tea  or  gray  tint,  very  few  indeed  take  kindly  to  white, 
a  tint  which  seems  to  give  an  air  of  harshness.  Striking  colors,  such  as  terra 
cotta,  maroon,  etc.,  are  best  avoided,  save  in  exceptional  cases.  Bromides 
and  platinums  look  best  on  mounts  of  warmer  tone.  The  best  method,  and 
the  one  most  rarely  employed,  is  either  to  mount  the  prints  on  heavy  Japanese 
parchment  paper,  or  on  India  tint  mounts,  the  objection  to  the  latter  being 
that  the  tint  being  of  uniform  size,  one  has  little  or  no  control  of  the  width 
of  the  tinted  margin.  A  very  effective  method  is  to  mount  the  prints  first 
on  Japanese  paper,  leaving  as  wide  a  margin  as  may  be  desired,  and  then  to 
mount  the  whole  on  a  white  card  of  larger  size. 

Many  amateurs  fail  in  centering  the  print  on  the  mount.  With  the  smaller 
sizes  any  one  with  a  decent  eye  can  center  the  print,  but  when  larger  prints 
are  dealt  with  a  good  mounting  board  will  prove  serviceable.  One  of  the 
best  forms  of  mounting  boards  is  made  by  pasting  a  sheet  of  white  paper  on 
a  smooth  board  somewhat  larger  than  the  largest  mount  likely  to  be  used. 
When  the  paste  is  dry  and  hard,  diagonal  lines  are  drawn  from  corner  to 
corner  of  the  paper  intersecting  at  the  center.  Points  equally  distant  from 
the  center  are  marked  on  the  diagonals,  and  with  these  as  guides  a  number 
of  squares  are  drawn,  each  one  about  one-quarter  of  an  inch  larger  than  the 
next  smaller.  Each  line  is  numbered  from  the  center,  the  four  sides  of  each 
square  receiving  the  same  number.  It  will  be  seen  that  an  arrangement  of 
this  kind  affords  an  easy  means  of  accurately  centering  both  the  print  and 
the  mount.  The  paper  should  be  given  three  or  four  coats  of  shellac,  in 
order  to  make  it  impervious  to  moisture. 
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The  method  of  using  the  board  is  easily  understood.  The  print  is  given 
a  coat  of  paste  and  then  placed  face  down  on  the  board  and  centered  in 
both  directions  by  means  of  the  vertical  and  horizontal  lines  of  the  squares* 
the  mount  having  been  previously  centered  in  the  same  way  and  removed 
from  the  board.  It  is  now  an  easy  matter  to  place  the  mount  over  the  print 
by  bringing  one  end  against  the  line  already  found  to  bring  the  center  of  the 
mount  over  the  center  of  the  board,  at  the  same  time  bringing  the  top  of  the 
mount  against  the  top  line  previously  ascertained.  The  mount  is  slightly 
curved  and  brought  in  contact  with  the  print,  a  slight  pressure  insuring 
adherence.  The  mount  and  print  are  now  removed  from  the  board  and  the 
print  rubbed  into  close  contact  as  usual.  A  slight  improvement  on  this  form 
of  board  is  made  by  cutting  two  narrow  slots  near  one  end  and  running 
towards  the  middle  of  the  board.  These  had  best  be  on  the  left  of  the  board 
and  at  equal  distances  from  the  top  and  bottom.  By  means  of  thumb  screws 
a  straight  edge  is  attached  to  this  end  and  serves  as  a  guide  to  the  mount, 
the  end  of  which  is  brought  up  against  the  straight  edge  previously  fastened 
at  the  proper  line.  When  the  prints  are  all  nearly  of  the  same  size,  a  simpler 
method  is  to  cut  an  opening  slightly  larger  than  the  prints  in  one  of  the 
mounts  and  to  lay  this  down  on  the  mount;  it  is  then  an  easy  matter  to 
center  the  prints. 

The  mountant  is  another  important  matter,  since  on  its  good  quality 
depends  both  the  adherence  of  the  prints  and  their  durability.  When  heavy 
cards  are  used  nothing  is  better  than  starch  paste  when  it  is  properly  made. 
A  reliable  mountant  of  this  description  is  made  by  dissolving  half  an  ounce 
of  starch  in  one  dram  of  cold  water  and  pouring  it  into  six  drams  of  boiling 
water.  The  paste  is  then  boiled,  constantly  stirring,  until  it  assumes  a  bluish 
transparent  appearance.  As  soon  as  cool  the  paste  is  ready  for  use  after 
being  passed  twice  through  a  fine  meshed  cloth. 

A  good  anti-cockling  mountant,  which  requires  no  heating,  is  made  by 
dissolving  fifty  grains  of  macerated  rubber  in  four  ounces  of  benzole,  giving 
the  mixture  plenty  of  time  to  effect  solution  and  thinning  it  down  to  a  good 
working  consistency  if  necessary. 

If  these  simple  directions  are  followed  no  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in 
mounting  prints  in  a  highly  satisfactory  manner.  If  the  India  tint  mounts 
are  used,  the  effect  is  improved  by  writing  the  title  and  the  artist's  name  on 
the  tint  with  a  pencil,  something  after  the  style  of  remarque  proofs. 

#-♦-• 

Artistic  Photography  at  Vienna. 

HE  new  idea  carried  out  at  Vienna  by  which  the  hanging  committee 
should  act  as  judges  in  advance,  and  throw  out  photographs  that  did 
not  possess  some  special  art  merit,  has  resulted  somewhat  singularly 
as  regards  the  American  exhibits.  The  management,  we  believe,  agreed  to 
pay  the  expenses   of  transportation  both  ways,  but  reserved  the  right  to 
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reject  any  pictures  they  saw  fit.'  Mea  high  in  art  were  selected  as  judges. 
The  report  comes  that  out  of  40  American  exhibitors  contributing  350 
photographs,  30  were  thrown  out  with  their  work,  and  but  25  photographs  of 
the  10  accepted,  were  hung,  as  follows :  Exhibitors  from  New  York :  James 
L.  Breese,  2;  Alfred  Stieglitz,  5 ;  Miss  Mary  Martin,  1;  Harry  Reid,  1. 
From  Rochester,  N.  Y. :  John  E.  Dumont,  6.  From  Philadelphia,  Pa. :  John 
G.  Bullock,  2 ;  George  B.  Wood,  5.  From  Chicago :  Mrs.  N.  Gray  Bartlett, 
1.  From  Buffalo,  N.  Y. :  H.  McMichael,  1.  From  Lowell,  Mass. :  George 
A.  Nelson,  1.  Among  Mrs.  Bartlett's  pictures  was  '^At  the  Spring,'' 
illustrated  in  our  June  number. 

With  the  exception  of  one  exhibitor  from  Philadelphia,  we  should  judge 
from  the  above  named  awards  that  portrait  and  composition  group  pictures 
took  preference  over  any  others.  None  but  the  highest  class  of  artistic 
work  was  accepted.  We  hear  three  duplicates  of  each  picture  that  was  hung 
are  wanted  for  permanent  preservation  in  two  or  three  of  the  oldest  galleries. 
Of  all  the  foreign  exhibitors  the  English  photographera  took  the  lead  in  point 
of  numbers.  Several  pictures  by  Mr.  G.  Davison,  of  the  London  Camera 
Club,  were  accepted  as  well  as  others  by  Robinson  and  the  leading  English 
amateurs. 

We  sympathize  with  those  of  our  American  brethren  who  were  not 
honored,  believing  that  art  tastes  differ  in  different  countries,  and  that  while 
their  work  may  not  be  justly  appreciated  abmad  it  will  be  at  home.  We 
must  congratulate  the  successful  ones  that  the  art  merit  of  their  work 
corresponded  with  the  views  of  the  judges.  Most  all  have  been  prize 
winners  here,  and  it  is  good  to  know  that  American  judges  are  not,  after  all, 
far  out  of  the  way. 


»  ♦  » 


A  Blue  Book  for  Amateurs- 

Bt  Waltbb  G.  Habbib. 

UST  a  year  ago  the  writer  procured  from  a  friend  the  use  of  a  4x5 
camera,  with  a  good  lens,  intending  to  make  a  few  negatives  partly  for 
"  the  fun  of  the  thing,*'  but  more  especially  for  their  future  value  as 
souvenirs,  being  pictures  taken  in  a  college  town. 

About  twenty  good  negatives  were  the  result  of  this  first  attempt,  and 
soon  gift  prints  from  them  were  in  demand.  As  a  matter  of  economy  the 
blue-print  process  was  tried,  and  with  good  success  except  at  the  start.  The 
first  prints  were  made  on  a  good  quality  of  sized  paper  procured  at  an  art 
store,  but  as  it  was  not  "  C.  P.,*'  the  high-lights  in  the  resulting  pictures 
would  invariably  acquire  a  blue  tint.  Plain  Saxe  was  then  tried,  and  has 
been  used  continually  ever  since,  giving  pure  and  permanent  whites. 

Soon  sets  of  prints  were  desired  by  friends,  and  the  blue  book  scheme 
was  devised.     Sheets  of  two-ply  bristol  board  were  cut  into  pieces  5^x7J 
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inches,  upon  these  the  views  were  mounted,  and  a  set  was  bound  under  a 
suitable  cover  by  means  of  a  silk  cord  passing  tiirough  holes  punched  in  the 
left-hand  ends  of  the  cards. 

An  inexpensive  and  attractive  way  to  print  the  cover  is  to  procure  tracing 
paper  such  as  is  used  by  draughtsmen,  cut  a  piece  the  size  of  the  plate  used, 
and  draw  upon  it  with  crow-quill  pen  and  some  opaque  ink — draughting  ink 
is  preferable — the  design  desired  ;  paste  this  paper  by  its  edges,  face  down, 
upon  an  old  plate,  from  which  the  gelatine  coating  has  been  removed,  and 
print  from  this  as  from  an  ordinary  negative.  The  pictures  were  printed  on 
plain  Saxe,  and  then  mounted,  principally  for  the  reason  that  larger  printing 
frames  were  not  at  hand  for  direct  printing.  By  having  printed  directly  on 
the  cards  much  of  the  work  might  have  been  saved,  the  only  difficulty  being 
in  the  quality  of  the  cards  used. 

After  mounting  and  drying,  a  pile  of  prints  should  be  put  under  pressure 
in  a  letter  or  copying  press,  and  allowed  to  remain  there  until  they  have  no 
tendency  to  curl  when  taken  out.  When  they  are  ready  the  subject  of  the 
picture  is  written  or  printed  on  the  card,  the  pictures  are  sorted  and  boond 
and  are  ready  for  gifts  or  for  sale. 


♦  ♦  » 


Foreign   Correspondence- 

THS    MUNICH    80CIBTY.— INQBNIOnS    FI^ASH    LIGHT    APFABATUS. 

In  sight-seeiDg  tbroagh  Europe,  I  have  found  the  best  plan  is  to  map  out  short  trips,  of 
two  or  three  months'  duration  at  a  time,  and  carefully  study  the  ground  beforehand;  in  this 
way  the  places  of  interest  are  seen  systematically  and  profitably.  In  Rome  it  is  a  common 
occurrence  to  have  one's  pocket  picked  when  stopping  at  a  hotel.  Having  strong;  personal 
prejudices  against  the  Italians  and  their  way  of  dealing  with  foreigners,  I  somewhat 
dreaded  traveling  in  that  country,  fint  after  seven  and  one-half  weeks'  stay,  I  am  obliged 
to  state  in  justice  to  its  people  that  I  left  with  a  feeling  of  regret  at  not  being  able  to  remain 
longer.  I  learned  sufficient  of  the  language  to  even  swear  at  the  beggars,  when  required, 
with  the  greatest  ease.  As  far  as  my  time  has  permitted,  I  have  developed  as  I  went.  Mj 
special  trunk,  fitted  up  for  conveniences  for  developing,  has  rendered  me  great  service- 
would  not  know  what  to  do  now  without  it. 

Having  exhausted  my  supply  of  American  plates,  I  now  use  Grerman  plates,  especially 
ordered  for  me  at  the  factory,  out  to  fit  my  holders.  I  intend  having  my  holders  altered  to 
fit  the  standard  German  size,  9z  12  centimeter  plates,  in  order  to  avoid  carrying  so  maiij 
plates  with  me.    The  4x5  English  plates  cannot  be  bought  anywhere  on  the  continent. 

During  my  trip  in  Italy,  I  may  mention  that  though  the  weather  was  bad  when  at  Naples 
and  Pompeii,  yet  I  secured  several  negatives  of  interesting  points,  and  especially  some  of 
Vesuvius.  I  took  part  of  the  crater,  which  at  that  time  was  quite  active  throwing  oat  stones 
and  large  red-hot  cinders  in  great  profusion.  One  of  the  latter,  weighing  a  few  pounds,  fell 
within  four  feet  of  where  I  stood  with  my  camera.  To  take  the  crater  requires  an  8  z  10 
plate  and  a  wide-angle  lens.  Successful  exposures  were  made  in  Rome,  Florence,  Pisa,  and 
Venice. 

Going  into  Bavaria  at  Munich,  I  found  a  great  deal  of  sight-seeing  to  do,  but  was 
fortunate  in  finding  the  officers  of  the  Munich  Photographic  Society,  and  was  invited  to 
attend  one  of  their  meetings.  I  was  well  received  and  had  an  enjoyable  time.  Their 
meetings  are  something  on  the  style  of  the  smoking  concerts  given  by  the  New  York  Society 
of  Amateur  Photographers.    I  exhibited  a  few  of  my  own  lantern  slides  to  several  of  the 
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members  present,  and  found  they  were  very  much  interested,  so  much  so  that  it  is  possible 
they  may  try  their  hand  at  it.  No  plates  suitable  for  slides  appear  to  be  made  in  Germany; 
they  have  to  be  imported  from  Enf^land.  They  have  occasional  lantern-slide  exhibitions, 
using  for  the  purpose  mercantile  slides.  The  meeting,  or  rather  the  sitting,  lasted  until 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

A  leading  member  of  the  society,  Mr.  Henry  Traut,  has  the  principal  photo  atelier  in 
Munich  to  which  I  was  invited.  It  is  perfection  in  all  its  details.  He  showed  me  many 
new  and  interesting  contrivances,  among  which  was  a  novel  flash-light  arrangement, 
consisting  of  three  separate  kerosene  lamps)  having  double  wicks  each,  enclosed  in  a  hood  of 
tin  on  three  sides  and  glass  on  the  fourth  side.  The  lamps  are  supported  on  stands  and  can 
be  readily  adjusted  to  any  height.  They  are  arranged  in  a  semi  circle  a  little  to  one  side  of 
the  sitter.  The  arrangement  for  firing  the  charge  is  very  ingenious,  and  is  exactly  simul- 
taneous from  the  three  lanips;  only  one  bulb  is  used. 

Dresden,  May,  1891.  __^.^  ^'  ^' 

The  Opinion  of  the  Press  on  the  Fourth  Annual  Joint 

Exhibition. 

THB  AMATEUR  FHOTOaBAPHBBS. 

In  the  comfortable  lodging  house  of  art  which  is  situated  between  the  Manhattan  Club 
and  the  New  York  Club  in  Fifth  Avenue,  there  has  just  been  held  a  picture  show  of 
peculiar  interest.  The  New  York  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers,  the  Photographic  So- 
ciety of  Philadelphia,  and  the  Boston  Camera  Club,  join  in  a  public  exhibition  occurring 
annually  in  rotation  among  the  three  cities.  The  exhibit  this  year  comprised  the  best  prod- 
ucts of  the  cameras  and  printing  frames  of  many  of  the  most  progpressive,  enthusiastic,  and 
successful  amateur  photographers  in  America;  and  side  by  side  with  these  were  hung  rep- 
resentative specimens  of  the  skill  of  such  English  artists  as  F.  P.  Cembrano  and  H.  P. 
Kobinson,  Harry  Symonds  and  Richard  Keene. 

The  proportion  of  foreign  exhibits  this  year  has  been  surprisingly  large.  About  one- 
quarter  of  all  the  exhibitors  were  British  or  Continental  photographers,  and  out  of  the 
twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  prints  shown,  at  least  one-sixth  came  from  across  the  water. 
This  circumstance  has  enabled  every  visitor  to  the  Fifth  Avenue  Galleries  during  the  past 
fortnight,  to  judge  for  himself  of  the  comparative  excellence  achieved  by  the  American 
and  English  Schools;  for  in  spirit  and  in  method,  in  artistic  temperament  and  in  technical 
execution,  the  two  groups,  on  the  whole,  are  quite  distinct. 

The  marked  but  not  easily  described  distinction  between  the  best  landscape  photography 
of  the  English  amateurs  and  the  equivalent  performances  of  our  own  experts,  sometimes 
has  been  attributed  to  the  difference  in  the  conditions  of  the  sunlight  and  atmospheric  moist- 
ure. It  would  be  interesting  to  inquire  how  far  results  are  affected  in  that  way,  but  the 
climate  does  not  account  for  all.  The  American  amateur,  photographing  in  England,  Scot- 
land, or  Wales,  is  likely  to  be  an  American  still  in  the  quality  of  the  pictures  he  produces; 
and  the  converse  is  true,  we  suppose,  of  the  Englishman  in  the  valley  of  the  Juniata,  in  the 
Yosemite,  or  in  the  Garden  of  the  Gods. 

The  explanation  probably  is  that  while  the  Americans'and  the  English  have  been  work- 
ing out  progress  in  photographic  art  on  the  same  general  lines,  the  respective  results  have 
\yeen  influenced  by  race  characteristics,  independent  theories  and  traditions  of  treatment 
and  manipulation,  local  preferences  as  to  process,  both  in  the  development  of  the  negative  and 
the  printing,  and  differences  in  the  manufactured  implements  and  material  employed,  much 
more  potently  than  by  the  meteorological  conditions  which  confront  the  camera.  It  is  nat- 
ural to  expect  that  the  divergence  will  increase  in  the  future,  and  that  the  American  stand- 
ard will  depart  still  further  from  the  English,  instead  of  striving  to  approach  and  imitate  it. 
It  is  better  that  it  should  be  so,  in  this  department  of  aesthetic  endeavor,  just  as  in  any  other. 

The  discussion  of  amateur  photography  as  if  it  belonged  to  the  fine  arts,  and  as  if  the 
taking  of  a  picture  were  not  merely  a  mechanical  pursuit  in  which  due  care  and  attention  to 
details  produced  invariable  results  under  given  conditions,  will  possibly  cause  amusement 
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in  the  minds  of  some  readers  who  associate  the  word  photograph  chiefly  with  the  Codti 
Island  tintype,  or  the  twelve-for-ardollar  oat-put  of  the  East  Side  studio.  We  are  sore  ib^ 
no  person  who  visited  and  critically  observed  the  recent  exhibit  in  the  Fifth  Avenae  Gal- 
leries, will  take  this  view  of  the  snbject.  Even  the  slug^rd  or  very  busy  man  who  pres«e« 
the  button,  intending  to  let  somebody  else  do  the  rest,  has  the  opportunity  to  prove  him$«'l! 
an  artist.  There  is  hardly  a  greater  margin  for  artistic  success  or  failure  before  the  in^- 
later  of  nature  who  takes  in  hand  the  pencil  or  the  etching  needle  then  invites  faim  wbo 
goes  forth  with  his  camera  prepared  to  exercise  from  the  first  step  in  the  complicated  proems 
to  the  last,  his  individuality  not  less  than  his  acquired  skill. 

The  meritorious  pictures  exhibited  last  week — and  the  poor  pictures  and  conventiuii^ 
stuff,  whether  by  Americans  or  Englishmen,  were  not  in  the  majority — a£ford  good  enoo^l 
evidence  that  photography  is  an  art.  They  also  prove  what  is  already  known  to  everjbodj 
at  all  familiar  with  recent  photographic  progress,  namely,  that  in  the  cultivation  of  this  iz^ 
teresting  art  the  most  intelligent  and  expert  of  our  amateurs  need  fear  no  comparison  vith 
the  highest  standards  set  by  professional  skill,  American  or  foreign.  We  congratulate  t^r 
New  York  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers  upon  the  success  of  its  exhibition. — 3''*' 
York  Sun  J  June  8, 1891.  

It  is  perfectly  safe  to  say  that  photography  never  had  a  better  showing  than  was  made  ic 
the  Annual  Exhibition  of  Amateur  Work  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Galleries,  which  closed  ^e 
the  6th  inst.,  after  a  successful  season  of  three  weeks.  The  exhibition  was  the  result  of  tbr 
combined  efforts  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia,  the  Society  of  Amateur  Pho- 
tographers of  New  York,  and  the  Boston  Camera  Club,  assisted  by  other  American  and 
several  foreign  exhibitors,  the  exhibition  being  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  New  York 
Society.  Bach  year  the  above  societies  combine  in  an  annual  exhibit,  the  object  being  to 
bring  together  at  one  time  the  best  work  done  by  the  amateurs  of  the  country.  A  series  of 
very  instructive  lectures  has  been  a  feature  of  the  recent  event,  and  in  every  respect  i: 
proved  the  best  of  the  four  annual  exhibitions  which  have  taken  place.  Considerably  over 
500  exhibits  were  made,  many  of  the  frames  containing  from  ten  to  twenty-five  pictures.  A 
number  of  foreign  artists  were  represented  by  admirable  work,  and  contributions  were  sen*^ 
from  several  cities  of  the  East.  Very  creditable  work  was  sent  by  ladles,  much  of  it  show- 
ing nice  artistic  sense  in  posing,  grouping,  etc.,  as  well  as  fine  technique.  It  is  well  known 
that  ladies  make  the  most  enthusiastic  and  persistent  amateur  photographers  in  the  worltl, 
while  the  work  exhibited  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Galleries  proves  they  are  not  behind  iXit 
average  man  in  technical  skill. 

Prize  medals  were  awarded  as  follows,  the  judges  being  Thomas  Moran,  WUI  H.  Low, 
and  Edward  Bierstadt: 

H.  P.  Robinson,  Tunbridge  Wells,  England;  J.  P.  Gibson,  Hexam,  England;  Frank  M. 
Sutcliffe,  Whitby,  England;  Adam  Ditson,  Talbot  Studio,  Seven  Fife,  North  Britain;  F.  P. 
Cembrano,  Richmond,  Surrey,  England;  C.  Court  Cole,  Oxford.  England;  Martin  J.  Hard- 
ing, Shrewsbury,  England;  Richard  Keene,  Derby,  England;  W.  H.  Jackson,  Denver,  Col.^ 
Edwin  H.  Lincoln,  Cambridgeport,  Mass.;  John  H.  Tarbell,  New  York;  Robert  S.  Bedfield 
and  Alfred  Clements,  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia;  James  L.  Breese,  New  York 
Camera  Club;  Charles  I.  Berg  and  Alfred  Stieglltz,  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers  of 
New  York;  and  George  A.  Nelson  of  Lowell. 

Medals  for  best  lantern  slides  were  awarded  to  Miss  Catherine  Weed  Barnes,  Charles  L. 
Mitchell,  and  George  W.  Wilson. 

Amateur  photography  deserves  commendation  and  encouragement  for  the  work  it  does 
in  awakening  the  art  spirit  and  cultivating  the  perception  of  artistic  possibilities.  As  an 
adjunct  to  general  art  culture  it  has  a  high  mission.  Not  that  every  one  who  takes  a  "snap 
shot "  at  some  unconscious  human  subject  is  or  can  be  an  artist,  but  it  is  more  than  troe 
that  a  serious  practice  of  the  art  for  worthy  objects  does  enlarge  the  faculties  and  sharpens 
the  vision  in  perceiving  artistic  beauty.  It  is  an  art  which  cannot  be  conscientiously  pur- 
sued without  permanent  benefit;  and  in  cultivating  it  a  better  and  higher  appreciation  of 
all  art  is  unconsciously  imbibed,  which  must  eventually  raise  one's  ideals  and  standard  to  a 
much  better  and  enjoyable  level.  All  of  this  was  at  once  evident  to  the  visitor  at  the  late 
exhibition.— KoMflra'*  Art  Folio  for  Jun^. 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT. 


An  Apology. — We  feel  that  we  owe  our  readers  an  apology  for  the  vexa- 
tious delay  in  the  appearance  of  our  June  number.  The  copy  was  in  the 
printers'  bands  in  ample  season,  but  owing  to  a  series  of  unforeseen  acci- 
dents the  press- work  was  unavoidably  delayed,  as  much  to  our  annoyance  as 
to  our  subscribers'.  Even  with  the  best  intentions  it  is  not  always  possible 
to  be  on  time,  but  we  hope  to  have  no  more  prolonged  delays. 

The  Identification  of  Colors  in  Objects'  Photographed, — ^At  the  April 
meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Julius  F.  Sachse 
read  an  interesting  paper  describing  a  possible  method  of  identifying  the 
colors  photographed.  The  method  consists  simply  in  photographing  a  color 
key  in  connection  with  the  object,  and  is  particularly  applicable  to  natural 
history  objects  when  it  is  desired  to  furnish  some  indications  of  the  colors  of 
the  objects.  In  Mr.  Sachse's  experiments  various  brightly  colored  moths 
were  photographed,  and  the  color  key  was  made  by  pasting  squares  of  tissue 
paper,  corresponding  in  color  to  the  tints  of  the  moths,  on  the  same  card 
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on  which  the  latter  were  mounted.  It  is  evident  that  if  the  colors  are  wel. 
matched  and  the  illumination  even,  the  tints  of  the  key  will  photograph  in  tbe 
same  intensity  as  those  of  the  objects,  and  will  thus  furnish  the  obeer^eT 
with  a  rough  guide  to  determine  the  colors.  The  method  seems  to  bavt 
much  to  recommend  it,  and  some  of  our  readers  who  are  trying  this  class  of 
work  may  find  it  of  advantage  to  them. 

Hardening  Bath  for  Prints  on  Gelatine  Papei\ — The  wide-spread  ust 

of  gelatino-chloride  paper  and  the  danger  of  the  surface  softening  In  warn: 

weather,  makes  a  good  hardening  bath  desirable.     The  following  has  bees 

found  satisfactory : 

Water 1,000  parts. 

Tannic  aoid, 1  part. 

Chloride  of  sodium, 10  parts. 

Saturated  solution  of  potash  alum,    .    .  100  parts. 

The  bath  is  used  only  after  the  prints  are  fixed  and  well  washed. 

Photo- Mechanical  Prints  with  an   Ordinary  Copying  Press. — Our  reeeot 

article  on  *'  Collotype  Printing   for  Amateurs,"  has  brought   us    so   many 

letters  of  inquiry  that  we  are  convinced  of  the  great  interest  now  being 

taken  in  this  class  of  work,  and  as  supplementary  to  the  article  we  print  tbf 

following  description  of  a  method  used  by  Mr.  A.  V.  Lavroff,  a   Russiao 

amateur:    ^^On    a   thick   sheet   of  glass   I   obtain   a   cliche   by    means  of 

bichromated  gelatine,  which,  after  developing,  I  leave  to  dry  at  the  ordinary 

temperature  for  twenty-four  hours,  after  which  I  flood  it  with  the  following 

damping  bath : 

Water,       100  c.  c. 

Glycerine 200  c.  c. 

Hyposulphite  of  soda, 2  grammes. 

'*  This  is  allowed  to  act  from  one  to  two  hours,  according  to  the  desired 
relief.  Then  I  remove  the  liquid  from  the  glass  by  means  of  a  very  soft  pad 
and  blotting  paper,  and  then  I  ink  up  the  cliche  by  means  of  a  gelatine 
roller.  The  first  pull  or  two  are  generally  poor  and  are  somewhat  s[K>iled  by 
the  dampness  of  the  cliche,  but  the  subsequent  impressions  are  excellent. 
In  order  to  print  in  the  copying  press,  I  lay  the  inked  cliche  on  a  piece  of 
india-rubber  cloth,  covering  the  image  with  a  mask  of  paraffin  paper,  and 
then  the  paper  on  which  I  wish  to  print,  and  over  this  a  thin  bag  of  fine  cloth 
filled  with  wadding.  It  is  the  use  of  this  blanket  which  makes  it  possible  to 
press  the  paper  into  contact,  and  to  obtain  all  the  fineness  and  detail  of 
the  cliche. 

"  If  after  about  twenty  pulls  the  details  of  the  high  lights  begin  to  show 
gray,  one  only  need  damp  the  cliche  with  a  pad  dipped  in  the  damping  bath 
in  order  to  make  it  as  good  as  ever." 

Improvements  in  Color  Photography, — Mr.  Frederic  E.  Ives,  of  Philadel- 
phia, has  made  an  improved  camera  for  taking  three  pictures  at  the  same 
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time  on  one  long  Him  or  plate,  instead  of  with  three  separate  plates  and 
instruments.  Each  section  of  the  plate  is  coated  with  a  special  emulsion 
containing  a  dye  sensitive  to  one  of  the  complimentary  colors  of  red,  blue,  or 
yellow.  In  the  camera  are  fixed  three  reflecting  prisms,  so  arranged  that 
from  one  lens  the  three  different  duplicate  images  are  projected  upon  the  plate, 
less  than  half  an  inch  apart.  When  developed,  a  negative  of  three  pictures 
is  obtained.  Lantern  slide  positives  may  be  printed  from  this  and  when  put 
in  a  lantern  having  a  specially  constructed  front  for  supporting  the  three  prisms, 
one  in  front  of  each  picture,  in  place  of  the  usual  objective,  all  lighted 
equally  by  one  large  condenser  and  luminant,  there  being  behind  each  prism 
SL  red,  blue,  and  3^ellow  gelatine  film,  the  three  pictures  converge  on  the 
screen  to  a  common  focus,  coincide,  and  produce  a  beautifully  colored 
picture.  The  attachment  is  quickly  made  and  though  the  picture  on  the 
screen  is  a  trifle  smaller  than  usual,  it  is  very  brilliant.  Mr.  Ives  exhibited 
his  apparatus  before  the  Franklin  Institute ;  the  improvements  shown  were 
greatly  appreciated. 

The  Bausch  &  Lomb  Lens  Contest, — We  are  advised  that  the  lens"  contest 
inaugurated  by  the  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Company  has  met  with  an  enthu- 
siastic reception,  forty  of  the  leading  camera  clubs  having  accepted  the  con- 
ditions. Apart  from  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  of  becoming  familiar  with 
American  lenses  and  shutters,  the  contest  cannot  but  prove  valuable  in  the 
knowledge  the  participants  will  gain  regarding  the  conditions  which  govern 
successful  work  with  shutters,  conditions  which  are  too  little  known  and 
observed. 

Yellowing  of  Negatives  Developed  with  Hydroquinone. — Despite  the  oft 
repeated  assertion  that  hydroquinone  will  not  stain  the  film,  instances  of 
yellowing  when  this  developing  agent  is  used  are  by  no  means  uncommon. 
Until  quite  recently  we  have  been  unable  to  find  any  certain  remedy  for  the 
trouble,  but  in  a  recent  issue  of  Progres  Photographique  we  found  an  expla- 
nation and  a  remedy.  The  statement  is  made  that  the  discoloration  occurs 
only  in  the  fixing  bath,  and  only  when  the  film  is  in  an  alkaline  condition. 
This  statement,  which  we  have  substantiated  by  numerous  experiments,  sug- 
gests the  remedy,  the  use  of  an  acid  treatment  after  development  and  before 
fixing.  A  weak  solution  of  tartaric  acid,  about  or^e  hundred  and  fifty  grains 
to  one  quart  of  water,  has  been  found  to  work  the  best  in  practice.  After 
development  the  plate  is  washed  as  usual  and  then  immersed  in  the  acid  bath 
for  a  minute  before  fixing.  So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  test  the  remedy 
it  has  proved  efl9cacious. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Hepworth,  formerly  editor  of  the  Camera,  and  more  recently 
of  the  British  Amateur  Photographer^  has  become  proprietor  and  editor  of 
the  PJiotographic  News,  Under  Mr.  Hepworth's  able  administration,  the 
News  is  sure  to  hold  its  place  in  the  front  rank  of  photographic  journals. 
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Mr,  Brook  on  Development. — At  the  coDclusioD  of  a  Beosible  article  od 
Home  Portraiture  in  the  Photographic  Becord^  Mr.  T.  Morlej  Brook  has 
this  to  say  anent  the  development  of  portrait  negatives :  '^  Mix  the  developer 
with  a  little  essence  of  common  sense,  according  to  the  subject  and  the  effect 
in  view. 

^^  Ver}'  seldom  should  two  consecutive  plates  be  developed  alike.  Take, 
for  instance,  a  fair  sitter  with  a  light  dress.  Here  we  require  as  much  con- 
trast as  possible,  and  obtain  it  by  the  arrangement  of  the  light,  and  by 
developing  with  plenty  of  pyro,  and  the  addition  of  a  little  bromide  in  tlie 
solution.  The  alkali  is  introduced  a  grain,  10  minims  of  a  10  per  cent,  solu- 
tion, at  a  time,  and  the  plate  is  developed  very  slowly.  As  a  reverse  to  this, 
take  the  case  of  a  brunette  with  deep-set  eyes  and  a  light  dress  ;  here  we  are 
sure  of  contrast,  do  what  we  will ;  so  we  get  well  away  from  the  light,  give 
full  exposure,  and  develop  with  half  a  grain  of  pyro  to  the  ounce,  no  bro- 
mide, and  develop  rather  quickly." 

Iodide  of  Mercury  Intensifer, — The  following  three  solutions  are  made  up: 

A. — Bichloride  of  Mercury,        ....  1  part. 

Water,  24  {Nirts. 

B.— Iodide  of  Potassium,  ....  1  part. 

Water,  24  parts. 

C— Saturated  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

To  make  the  iutensifier,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  A  is  placed  in  a  graduate, 
and  enough  of  B  is  added,  in  small  quantities,  an  excess  of  precipitate  of  red 
iodide  of  mercury,  which  is  then  re-dissolved  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops 
of  C.  The  bath  is  ready  for  immediate  use,  and  it  is  allowed  to  act  on  the 
well-washed  film  until  the  desired  degree  of  intensification  is  gained.  Only  a 
slight  washing  is  necessary  after  intensifying.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to 
touch  the  surface  of  the  film  with  the  fingers. 

In  consequence  of  pressure  of  more  important  matter  on  our  space  this 
month,  we  are  compelled  to  make  the  Editorial  Comment  briefer  than  usual, 
but  we  feel  confident  that  sufficient  valuable  matter  will  be  found  in  the  other 
departments  to  atone  for  the  briefness  of  these  notes. 
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SOCIETY    NEWS. 

[  LTnder  this  head  we  propose  to  publish  all  society  matters  of  scientific  or  technical  value,  which 
arc  of  Interest  to  amateurs  generally.  Our  space  will  not  allow  the  Insertion  of  mere  routine 
ra  liters.  Reports  of  Field-Days,  Exhibitions,  etc.,  will  be  gladly  received  and  Inserted,  If 
rc<a'lved  previous  to  the  20th  of  each  month.  Secretaries  will  confer  a  favor  by  forwarding 
early  reports  of  meetings.] 


The  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers  of  New  Torkt  Tuesday  ?Jrefiinff,  June  9th ^ 
Regular  Meeting.— It  was  unexpected  that  two  meetin}]^  of  the  society  should  occur  at  the 
same  time  in  two  different  places,  as  happened  on  this  evening,  occasioned  by  the  extension 
of  the  photographic  exhibition  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Art  Galleries  for  one  week  longer  than 
expected.  Going  on  at  the  same  time  was  an  exhibition  of  slides  at  the  galleries,  366  Fifth 
A^venue,  presided  over  by  Prof.  Geo.  B.  Cromwell.  At  the  rooms,  113  West  .'^th  Street, 
President  James  H.  Stebbins  presided.  After  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  previous 
meeting,  the  secretary  explained  the  apparatus  that  was  presented.  One  was  a  portable 
bromide  enlarging  cabinet,  invented  and  patented  by  Mr.  Charles  Quartley,  of  Baltimore, 
Md.,  which  resembled,  when  set  up,  a  huge  square  wooden  inverted  funnel.  The  base 
could  rest  on  a  low  table  or  on  the  floor,  and  the  top,  holding  the  lens  and  negative,  was 
intended  to  point  directly  upward  to  the  sky,  It  was  a  daylight  contrivance.  It  is  made  in 
sections  and  is  built  up  the  same  as  children  build  towers  with  blocks,  the  joints  ijeing  closed 
li^ht  tight  like  ordinary  kits.  The  upper  part  holds  the  lens,  and  a  simple  arrangement  for 
focusing  is  provided.  The  base  is  made  large  enough  to  hold  an  ordinary  18  x  22  sheet,  and 
is  provided  with  a  slide  for  protecting  the  paper  from  the  light  and  means,  when  ready  for 
exposure,  of  elevating  the  sensitive  sheet  to  the  exact  focal  plane.  Doors  are  provided  in 
one  side  for  examining  the  image  when  focusing.  It  appeared  to  be  a  very  handy  con- 
trivance, and  could  be  packed  away  in  small  compass. 

A  model  of  the  improved  Hetheriugton  Magazine  Camera  was  shown  and  attracted 
considerable  attention;  it  possessed  several  novel  features  and  had  the  merit  of  being  simple, 
compact,  and  well  made.  Another  hand  camera  shown  was  the  **  Premier,"  which  used 
plat«  holders.    It,  too,  was  an  attractive  looking  instrument,  and  had  simple  working  parts. 

Mr.  Wm.  M.-  Murray  informally  explained,  at  length,  the  principles  of  lenses,  the 
functions  of  diaphragms,  the  method  of  determining  the  equivalent  focus  of  a  lens  as 
expressed  in  terms  of  f,  the  angle  of  view,  the  capacity  of  a  lens  to  cover  a  given  field,  and 
the  application  of  lenses  to  hand  cameras,  including  the  points  to  be  observed  in  focusing. 
He  did  not  claim  to  say  anything  new,  but  desired  to  put  the  matters  in  as  simple  and 
explainable  shape  as  possible  so  that  all  could  understand.  Rev.  Clarence  E.  Woodman 
had  exhaustively  treated  the  subject  of  lenses  for  hand  cameras,  and  from  his  writings  much 
practical  information  could  be  obtained.  A  complete  understanding  of  the  principles  of 
lenses  and  their  functions  would  materially  aid  the  amateur  in  using  intelligently  his  hand 
camera.  He  illustrated  his  remarks  by  several  diagrams  on  the  blacklM>ard.  and  at  the  end 
of  his  talk  was  applauded  and  thanked. 

Mr.  Harry  Fowler,  Secretary  of  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Photography,  exhibited  a 
transparency  plate  made  from  one  of  the  negatives  of  the  spectrum,  in  colors,  taken  by 
Professor  Lippman  in  Paris. 

Miss  C.  W.  Barnes  spoke  of  the  circular  sent  out  to  the  clubs  in  reference  to  the  prize 
lens  and  shutter  contest  proposed  by  the  Bausch  &  Ijomb  Optical  Compan3',and  moved  that 
a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  matter.  The  secretary  opposed  the 
motion  on  the  ground  that  he  did  not  see  what  good  it  would  do  the  society  to  fur^ther  any 
such  advertising  scheme.  Others  did  not  see  the  question  in  the  same  light,  remarking  that 
the  society  would  come  into  possession  ultimately  of  a  valuable  lens  and  shutter.  The 
motion  was  amended,  referring  the  matter  to  the  board  of  directors,  with  power  to  appoint  a 
committee.  Before  the  meeting  adjourned  the  secretary  reported,  as  a  delegate  from  the 
society,  on  the  success  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  American  Photographic  Conference,  and  of 
its  cordial  appreciation  of  the  kindness  of  the  society  in  allowing  the  conference  to  use  the 
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rooms  without  expense.    No  further  meetiugs  were  held  durins:  the  month,  and  none  are 
contemplated  till  the  September  9th  meeting. 

During  the  photographic  exhibition  at  366  Fifth  Avenue,  which  was  extended  for  an 
extra  week,  ending  on  Saturday  evening,  June  13th,  ten  lantern  slide  exhibitions  were 
given  embracing  a  different  set  of  pictures  each  evening.  Among  the  sets  shown  were 
slides  by  the  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia,  the  Newark  Camera  Club,  the  Pittsbar^ 
Amateur  Photographers'  Society,  the  two  sets  of  "Photography"  English  slides,  a  lai;^ 
number  of  miscellaneous  slides  contributed  by  exhibitors,  and  two  evenings  Prof.  D.  L. 
Blmendorf  entertained  the  audiences  with  his  Rhine  and  Alpine  views,  so  that  altogether  a 
great  variety  was  supplied.  There  never  before  was  such  a  large  display  of  amateur  lantern 
slides  as  at  this  exhibition. 

Personal  Notes. — Mr.  Ernest  Warrin  returned  home,  on  June  10th,  from  a  short  trip  to 
England  and  Paris,  securing  a  number  of  street  views  with  his  hand  camera,  the  kind  of 
photography  with  which  he  is  particularly  successful. 

Dr.  John  T.  Nagle  had  the  only  collection  of  Texas  views  in  the  photographic  exhibition. 
He  contemplates  presenting  the  frame  to  his  Texas  friends  as  a  souvenir  of  the  visit.  Very 
few  of  the  Texaa  people  realize  what  a  4  x  5  hand  camera  can  do.  * 

Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Slade  is  spending  the  summer  on  the  continent,  using  her  4x5  camera 
with  films.  She  sailed  on  June  6th,  and  returns  in  October.  She  was  a  large  contributor 
of  lantern  slides  at  the  exhibition,  and  sent  an  enlargement  of  her  *'  Midnight  Sun  '*  picture, 
by  the  Artotype  process,  that  was  more  clear  than  the  original,  though  a  close  inspectiun 
made  apparent  the  magnification  of  the  grain. 

Miss  Catherine  W.  Barnes  was  also  a  large  contributor  of  slides  to  the  exhibition,  and 
succeeded  in  securing  a  medal  which  was  deserved.  She  sent  a  number  of  pictures  to  the 
Vienna  exhibition,  but  like  most  other  American  contributors  none  of  hers  were  accepted  to 
be  hung,  which  will  doubtless  be  a  disappointment.  She  is  now  engaged  in  illnstTating  the 
poem  "Elaine,"  on  11x14  plates,  for  competition  at  the  Buffalo  Convention,  held  this 
month,  and  goes  to  the  extent  of  having  special  backgrounds  prepared  for  each  picture. 
Few  women  are  her  equal  in  perseverance  and  energy  in  such  lines. 

Mr.  Edward  Lieaming  contributed  excellent  medical  technical  slides  to  the  exhibition. 
He  makes  a  specialty  of  printing  on  plain  paper,  and  does  some  good  work.  He  finds  in 
photography  valuable  assistance  in  his  medical  studies,  and  considers  the  art  onder-estimat«<i 
in  its  application  to  the  different  branches  of  science.  As  applied  to  medical  science  its  n»e 
is  being  rapidly  extended. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Lawrence,  though  not  seen  much  at  the  rooms  of  the  society,  still  retains  his 
interest  in  hand  camera  work  and  lantern  slides.  At  his  home  he  has  every  convenience 
provided  for  photographic  work,  and  has  a  large  collection  of  slides,  illustrating  several  of 
his  foreign  tours.  He  has  his  own  lantern,  and  frequently  entertains  his  friends  with  the 
results  of  his  work.    He  prefers  the  platinotype  print  to  any  other  kind. 

As  shown  in  the  late  exhibitions,  Mr.  Alfred  Steiglitz  perhaps  knows  more  about 
successful  platinotype  printing  than  many  members  of  the  society.  He  has  spent  much 
time  in  practicing  it  and  does  excellent  work.  Figures  and  landscapes  particularly 
interest  him. 

Mr.  James  H.  Stebbins's  inclinations  run  towards  small  negatives,  nothing  larger  than 
4x5,  and  to  the  making  of  lantern  slides.  When  on  his  last  trip  to  the  continent,  after  he 
had  made  a  number  of  exposures,  developed  the  films,  and  discovered  most  of  the  negatives 
were  slightly  out  of  focus,  he  ascertained  by  measurement  that  his  plate  did  not  register 
correctly  with  the  focus,  he  of  course  felt  discouraged.  It  only  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
actual  experiment  beforehand  is  the  only  true  way.  Mr.  Stebbins  is  making  a  specialty  of 
new  printing  processes,  fiash  lights,  and  developers. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Grisdale  is  a  firm  believer  in  landscape  photography,  where  plenty  of  time  can 
be  given  to  the  consideration  of  the  view.  His  specialty  has  been  the  scenery  on  the  Bronx 
and  in  Pennsylvania.  He  has  many  excellent  negatives,  but  finds  little  time  to  make  prints 
from  them.  He  is  a  careful,  conscientious  worker,  and  still  pins  his  faitli  in  Cramer  plates 
and  the  pyro  developer.  He  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  old  wet  plate  process,  and  is 
interested  in  giving  reliable  information  to  new  members. 
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Mr.  H.  N.  Tieman,  formerly  a  member  of  the  board  of  directorsr  bas  resigned  to  go  into 
the  photograpbio  selling  business,  under  the  style  of  Tieman  &  Bartlett,  in  West  42d  Street. 
For  a  year  or  more  he  took  charge  of  the  Society  Plate  Supply,  doing  the  work  very 
creditably.  This  branch  has  been  given  up  by  the  society,  but  such  supplies  as  are  wanted 
are^  now  drawn  from  his  Arm. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Simpson  has  been  turning  his  attention  to  flash-light  pictures  on  a  large  scale, 
that  is,  setting  off  several  flashes  at  once  in  a  large  hall  or  room  to  secure  even  illumination, 
and  has  been  very  successful.  He  is  also  an  adept  with  hand  cameras,  and  on  street  views 
and  marine  work.  His  American  flag  picture  on  the  stern  of  the  United  States  Cruiser, 
Boston,  is  remarkably  good.  He  is  an  industrious  worker  and  turns  out  large  numbers  of 
negatives. 

Mr.  J.  Wells  Ghampney,  now  located  in  his  new  and  spacious  studio  in  the  old  Manhattan 
Club  Building,  corner  of  15th  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue,  finds  photography  valuable  aid  in 
giving  him  details  of  the  costum^  of  his  sitters.  He  really  has  a  large  north  side  light 
which  answers  admirably  for  photography.  He  develops  his  exposures  at  the  rooms  of  the 
society  and  employs  an  8  x  10  camera. 

Mr.  Charles  Simpson,  a  former  member  of  the  society,  is  spending  the  summer  in 
Norway,  where  he  expects  to  secure,  with  his  hand  camera,  some  excellent  views.  He  has 
been  abroad  a  year,  and  contemplates  a  trip  up  the  Nile  next  winter.  He  finds  German 
plates  very  close  in  quality  to  those  made  in  the  United  States,  though  the  size  is  slightly 
different.  He  was  obliged  to  have  special  holders  made  to  use  the  plates.  This  would 
suggest  a  good  topic  for  the  International  Congress,  the  securing  of  uniform  sizes  in  plates. 

Photographic  Section  of  the  American  Imtitute,  Tuesdaj/f  June  2d. — At  the  regular 
meeting  of  the  section,  with  Mr.  Henry  J.  Newton  in  the  chair,  an  interesting  comparison 
of  wet  plate  and  albumen  process  lantern  slides  with  those  made  on  dry  plates,  were  under- 
taken. The  slides  shown  were  contributed  by  A.  D.  Fisk,  Dr.  L.  H.  Laudy,  Mr.  C. 
Van  Brunt,  Mr.  T.  G.  Boche,  and  Mr.  Newton.  The  wet  plate  slides  were  rather  white  and 
black,  or  too  snowy.  However,  all  the  slides  were  interesting,  and  a  pleasant  evening  was 
spent.  The  annual  excursion  is  to  take  place  on  September  10th,  up  the  Hudson  River,  at 
some  point  near  West  Point,  or  Newburgh.    The  next  meeting  will  be  held  September  8th. 


»  ♦  » 


[Lowell,  Mass.,  Morning  Mail,  June  26, 1S91.] 

Artistic  Photography. 

Mr.  Georgb  a.  Nblson's  Succbsb  in  the  Vienna  Exhibition. 

Some  weeks  ago  it  was  announced  that  an  artistic  photograph  by  Mr.  George  A.  Nelson 
of  this  city  had  been  accepted  at  the  International  Exhibition  of  Photography  at  Vienna, 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Club  of  Amateur  Photographers  of  that  city,  of  which  the 
archduchess  Maria  Theresa  was  patronness.  Little  conception  could  be  had  by  such  bare 
statement  of  what  worth  the  picture  by  Mr.  Nelson  possessed.  A  more  complete  account  of 
the  exhibition  is  therefore  necessary  to  do  full  justice  to  the  artist. 

In  response  to  the  invitation  extended  by  the  club,  over  four  hundred  artists  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  made  application  for  exhibition.  Each  applicant  sent  maoy  pictures.  To 
insure  a  collection  of  only  meritorious  works,  a  jury  composed  of  some  of  the  most  eminent 
artists  in  Europe,  ten  in  number  with  a  referee,  examined  the  photographs  previous  to 
admission.  The  chief  principle  by  which  the  jury  was  guided  was  the  condition  that 
artistic  conception  should  predominate  in  the  picture.  The  technical  perfection  of  a  photo- 
graph was  not  to  be  taken  as  its  chief  merit,  but  only  as  a  secondary  consideration.  For 
this  reason  a  considerable  number  of  photographs  which  would  have  met  with  the  fullest 
appreciation  at  another  exhibition,  could  not  be  accepted.  On  the  other  hand  pictures 
which  seemed  as  though  they  were  reproductions  of  perfect  paintings,  or  as  though  caught 
direct  from  nature  in  a  perfectly  artistic  manner,  were  accepted  despite  any  slight  technical 
imperfections.  Just  so  the  jury  prized  those  photographs  which  as  studies  might  be  service- 
able to  artists.    Whereas  from  among  nearly  three  hundred  pictures  sent  in  by  one  single 
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person  only  one  could  be  accepted,  in  the  case  of  others  nearly  all  presented  were  reoeired. 
Some  single  pictures  were  also  rejected  for  the  benefit  of  the  exhibition  and  the  exhibit<ffs 
as  well.  In  addition  to  artistic  value  the  jury  also  considered  mechanical  merits,  snch  » 
the  method  of  printing,  etc. 

It  will  be  seen  already  that  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  gain  admission  for  any  work,  but  this 
is  not  all.  The  competition  between  the  artists  was  severe.  Such  artists  as  George  Daridson, 
of  London,  who  succeeded  in  gaining  admission  for  eighteen  studies,  H.  P.  Robinson  of  Ton- 
bridge  Wells  who  was  favored  with  fourteen  exhibits.  Otto  Schmidt,  Vienna,  Grafin  Loredan 
da  Porto-Bouin,  Vincenzs,  Moritz  Nahr,  Vienna,  and  a  few  others,  each  with  a  dozen  or  90 
exhibits,  raised  the  standard  very  high.  Consequently  the  average  number  admitted  was 
not  more  than  three  or  four  to  an  exhibitor,  and  the  majority  had  only  one.  Mr.  Nelson 
sent  four  pictures  and  one,  "  Der  Dorfschuster  "  (as  it  is  catalogued)  was  acceptetl.  A  letter 
to  him  from  Carl  Srna,  the  president  of  the  club,  informs  him  that  he  is  one  of  the  six  huir 
dred  chosen  from  four  thousand  and  congratulates  him  on  his  success.  A  subsequent  letter 
asks  for  copies  for  several  European  academies  and  institutions  of  fine  arts,  and  royal 
personages . 

Considering  the  competition  and  criticism,  Mr.  Nelson  is  certainly  to  be  congratulated 
upon  his  success  and  should  feel  proud  of  it.  He  was,  it  may  be  added,  one  of  ten  success- 
ful exhibitors  from  the  United  States. 


♦  ♦  ♦ 


BOOKS    AND    EXCHANGES. 


Thb  Intbknational  Annual,  1891-92.    Vol.  IV. 

The  fourth  volume  of  the  "  Anthony's  Annual,  issued  in  June,  is  fully  equal  to  the 
previous  annuals  in  variety  of  contents,  and  superior  in  quantity  and  quality  of  illustrations. 
It  contains  seventeen  full-page  illustrations,  of  which  two  are  photogravures,  the  rest  Itein: 
excellent  examples  of  the  half-tone  process.  The  frontispiece  is  a  beautiful  reproduction  in 
photogravure  of  an  **  Arab  Village  on  the  Nile,"  from  a  negative  by  Mr.  Horace  W.  Gridl«-y. 
Among  the  most  noteworthy  half-tone  illustrations  are  the  "Cinderella"  pictnre,  by  MiR*» 
Catherine  Weed  Barnes,  and  reproductions  from  Mr.  D.  L.  BIraendorf's  Swiss  and  Holland 
negatives.  The  carbon  process  and  its  applications  are  fully  treated  upon,  and  otli<^ 
printing  processes  are  explained.  There  are  useful  articles  on  home-made  apparatus,  on 
home  portraiture,  on  improved  developers,  and  methods  of  intensification.  The  volume  is 
edited  by  W.  Jerome  Harrison,  F.G.S.,  A.  H.  Elliott,  Ph.D.,  F.C.S.,  and  W.  I.  Sc&ndlin, 
and  is  published  by  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co.,  591  Broadway,  New  York.  Price  50  c-ent* 
in  paper  covers.  New  yearly  subscribers  to  the  American  Amatruk  Phot<h3Raphbr.  for 
a  period  of  three  months,  will  receive  h  copy  of  the  "  Annual  "  free  when  requested. 

♦-♦-• 


PUBLISHERS'  DEPARTMENT. 

[n  juHtic.o  l>oth  to  ourselves,  and  to  those  finns  whose  specialties  are  mentioned  in  this  department 
wc  desire  to  state  that  we  neither  ask  nor  receive  compensation  for  snch  notices  as  are  given. 
Any  dealer  or  manufacturer  who  sends  us  samples  of  goods  for  notice  will  receive  just  what  the 
merits  of  the  goods  deserve,  no  more  and  no  less.  Any  apparatus  sent  us  for  trial  and  noUcr 
will  be  returned  if  so  requested.  This  department  is  maintained  in  the  interests  of  our  reader, 
to  whom  timely  notice  of  novelties  may  be  valuable.] 


The  Hbthbrinqton  Magazine  Hand  Camera. — It  is  especially  gratifying  to  the 
makers  of  a  new  piece  of  photographic  apparatus  like  the  above  camera,  to  know  that  their 
instrument  succeeded  in  taking  the  only  medal  awarded  for  photographic  apparatus  at  the 
late  Fourth  Annual  Joint  Exhibition  in  New  York.  The  camera  was  pronounced  by  the 
hundreds  who  examined  it,  as  being  especially  simple,  ingenious  and  quickly  worked.    It 
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w^as  the  firat  that  had  heen  sent  out  from  the  recently-established  factory  and  was  there- 
fore entirely  new.  It  is  a  very  neat  looking  instrument  and  is  nicely  made;  is  very  acces- 
sible for  the  putting  in  and  taking  out  of  plates  in  the  dark-room,  all  the  working  parts  are 
positive,  so  that  nothing  is  left  to  chance.  The  continuous  self-setting  shutter  is  also  an  ex- 
cellent feature.  It  is  sure  to  become  a  popular  hand  camera,  and  being  invented  by  a  man 
^who  appreciates  the  wants  of  amateurs  and  who  is  determined  to  constantly  add  improve- 
ments, it  is  certain  to  be  a  very  practical  machine.  We  believe  it  is  the  first  hand  camera 
that  has  won  a  medal  in  this  country.  It  is  made  for  4x5  plates  or  films,  but  we  learn 
other  sizes  are  to  bo  made  later.    We  have  seen  some  excellent  work  made  with  it. 

The  Photographic  Lenn  and  Shutter  Contest. — In  our  April  number  we  spoke  of  a  contest 
proposed  by  the  Bausch  &  Ix)mb  Optical  Company,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  giving  an  outline  of 
the  conditions.  Since  then  a  circular  describing  the  propositions  in  detail  has  been  sent  out, 
and  in  addition  seventy  letters  were  addressed  to  the  representative  societies  in  the  country 
to  which  thirty-two  responses  favorable  towards  the  project  were  received.  From  fifteen  to 
sixteen  societies  were  only  represented  on  paper  having  passed  out  of  existence,  while  four 
or  five  did  not  have  sufficient  membership.  Several  communications  have  been  received 
from  individuals  not  connected  with  any  association,  desiring  also  to  participate.  To  all  the 
associations  entering  into  the  contest,  lenses  and  shutters  have  been  promptly  forwarded, 
and  when  received,  we  are  told,  elicit  many  favorable  comments. 

Concerning  the  conditions,  several  pertinent  questions  have  been  asked,  as,  for  example: 
First,  what  do  we  consider  to  come  under  the  head  of  instantaneous  ?  The  proposed  reply  is 
life  motion  shown  on  the  negative.  Second,  what  shall  the  instantaneous  quality  be  judged 
hy?  Third,  what  shall  constitute  an  amateur?  Fourth,  can  a  person  use  his  own  Bausch 
&  Lomb  lens  with  which  to  make  competing  negatives?  The  reply  to  this  is  in  the  negative. 
Kifth,  what  speed  is  considered  instantaneous?  The  reply  is,  any  speed.  Sixth,  upon  what 
basis  are  the  judges  to  make  awards— composition,  technique,  or  the  best  general  all  round 
^work  ?  The  reply  is  on  the  best  technical  work.  Do  judges  have  to  be  active  members  ?  It 
is  advisable  not  to  have  any  of  the  members  of  the  judging  committee  take  part  in  the 
contest. 

The  gentlemen  appointed  to  serve  as  judges  on  the  general  result  are  F.  C.  Beach,  Dr.  G. 
Hunter  Bartlett,  H.  N.  Sweet,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  Dr.  John  Nicol,  of  Chicago,  and  Randall 
Spaulding,  of  Mont  Clair,  N.  J.  All  of  the  principal  clubs  in  the  country  will  enter  the 
contest,  which  closes  early  in  October. 

Enlabobmbnt  of  thb  GundiiACH  Optical  Works.— The  Gundlach  Optical  Company, 
of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  just  moved  into  a  fine  new  building  at  171  and  173  Pinnacle 
Avenue.  The  company  erected  this  factory  during  the  spring  months,  and  it  is  now  entirely 
fitted  up  for  their  use.  We  are  told  that  no  pains  have  been  spared  to  have  the  arrange- 
ments as  complete  as  possible,  and  all  the  appointments  and  facilities  are  as  complete  as  can 
be  obtained.  It  is  probable  that  no  factory  in  this  country  or  Europe  is  in  better  condition 
for  the  manufacture  of  high-grade  optical  instruments  than  this.  The  recent  improvements 
in  the  photographic  lenses  which  Mr.  Gundlach  has  made  has  caused  the  lenses  of  this 
establishment  to  be  greatly  appreciated  by  many  photographers,  and  it  is  with  pleasure  that 
we  note  this  evidence  of  their  prosperity.  In  the  August  number  we  hope  to  give  an  inter- 
esting article  by  Mr.  Gundlach  on  the  peculiarities  of  lenses  and  the  glass  composing  them. 


-♦•♦- 


United  States  Photographic  Patents 

Issued  In  May  and  June,  1891. 


Kay  5th. 
451,853 — Magnesium  Flash-Light;  Otto  Doehn,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
451,880 — Photographic  Shutter;  C.  C.  Packard,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

May  12th. 
4.52,059 — Calender  for  photographic  purposes;  A.  Leutner,  Vienna,  Austria,  Hungary. 
452,119— Photographic  Camera;  B.  J.  Edwards,  London,  England. 
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May  19tli. 
462,766— Support  for  Photographic  PriDting  Frames;  A.  J.  Dawdy,  Gosheu,  Indiana. 

May  26th. 

452,859— Photographic  Stand;  H.  Vite,  Berlin,  Germany. 
452,926 — Photographic  Camera;  M.  Vega,  New  York. 

452,%7 — Rotary  Index  and  Photographic  Album;  B.  Staunton,  Douglas,  Wyoming. 
452,96()— Producing  Instantaneous  Photographs;  W.  Donisthorpe  and  W.  C.  Crafts,  West- 
minster, England. 

June  2d. 

453,81.3— Photographic  Background;  C.  I<>edericks,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

June  9th. 

454,005— Screen  for  Magic    Lanterns  and  Photographers'  Use;   E.  H.  Parsons  and  E.  U. 

Frazer,  Kane,  Pa. 

June  16th. 

454,268— Machine  for  Printiug  from  Callotype  or  Photo-Gelatine  Plates;  W.  C.  Hawkins 

Taunton,  Mass. 
454,4^i3— Adjustable  Photographic  Printing  Frame;  H.  B.  Hennemann,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
20,840-/>e*i/5rn  Patent.    Photograph  Mount;  G.  F.  E.  Pearsall,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

June  28d. 
454,518— Developing-Dish  for  Photographers;  A.  Doyle,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Jane  30th. 
454,844— Photograph  Album;  A.  W.  Brewerton  and  M.  R.  Szameit.  Chicago,  111. 
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Our  Illustration. 

HE  illustration  in  our  present  njpmber  is  the  second  in  a  series  of  three 
pictures  entered  for  the  grand  prize  competition  at  the  Buffalo 
Convention  of  the  Photographers'  Association  of  America.  There  were 
four  competitors,  three  professionals  and  one  amateur,  Miss  Catherine  Weed 
Barnes,  who  made  the  negative  for  the  picture  just  named.  Miss  Barnes 
competed  last  year  for  the  same  prize  at  the  Washington  Convention.  Very 
few  amateurs  realize  the  labor  and  thought  requisite  for  illustrative  work, 
which,  however,  richly  repays  all  the  study  one  gives  to  it.  The  verses 
intended  to  be  illustrated  are  as  follows : 

So  in  her  tower  alone  the  maiden  sat: 
His  very  shield  was  gone;  only  the  case, 
Her  own  poor  work,  her  empty  labor,  left. 
Bnt  still  she  heard  him,  still  his  picture  form'd 
And  grew  between  her  and  the  pictured  wall. 

And  in  those  days  she  made  a  little  song, 

And  called  her  song  **  The  Song  of  Love  and  Death,'' 

And  sang  it:  sweetly  could  she  make  and  sing. 

"  Sweet  is  trne  love  tho*  given  in  vain,  in  vain; 
And  sweet  is  death  who  puts  an  end  to  pain; 
I  know  not  which  is  sweeter,  no,  not  I." 

"  I  fain  would  follow  love,  if  that  could  be; 
I  needs  must  follow  death,  who  calls  for  me; 
Call  and  I  follow,  I  follow!  let  me  die." 


♦  »♦ 


The  New  York  May  Exhibition- 

By  F.  C.  Brach. 

THIRD  NOTICS. 

Thk  Photographic  Society  op  Philadrlfhia— Thb  Boston  Camera  Club— Miscel- 
laneous AND  Foreign  Exhibits. 

N  THE  work  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia  we  find  much 
that  is  characteristic  of  the  latest   phases  of  American  photography 
and  of  the  best  progress  in  that  direction.     The  exhibits  were  hung 
in  one  group  by  thenoselves  on  the  south  side  of  the  main  gallery.     Begin- 
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ning  near  the  door  were  several  flash-light  studies  by  Mr.  Henry  H.  Supplee ; 
one  entitled  ^^  Little  Miss  Muffet"  being  particularly  soft  and  pleasing.  In 
the  six  frames  by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Miller  was  *' An  Old  Highway,"  nicely 
arranged,  of  good  color,  and  enhanced  by  good  cloud  effects.  Mr.  W.  S. 
Clow  had  some  interesting  composition  figure  studies.  ^^  First  Lessons  in 
Art"  showed  a  natural  grouping  of  children  about  an  artist  at  work,  another, 
*' Monday  "  (wash-day  scene),  indicated  fair  composition. 

Perhaps  the  largest  exhibitor  was  Clarence  B.  Moore,  who  had  several 
frames  covering  a  variety  of  subjects.  An  effectively  lighted  picture  was 
*'Once  Again,"  showing  a  standing  figure  reading  a  letter  by  candle  light. 
^' A  Live  Newspaper  "  was  a  novel  picture.  Other  figures  that  were  attract- 
ive were  ''A  Hot  Day,"  and  ''An  August  Afternoon,"  the  latter  was  very 
nicely  posed.  A  portrait  entitled  ''Flo,"  which  took  a  diploma  at  Phila- 
delphia, represented  the  head  of  a  pretty  girl  having  bushy  black  flowing 
hair.  The  careful  work  of  Mr.  Edward  T.  Bradway  was  much  admired,  his 
flash-light  of  a  night  blooming  cereus  was  especially  good,  while  his  marine 
view  ''  On  the  Delaware,"  near  the  navy  yard,  was  not  only  technically  fine, 
but  very  artistic  in  its  treatment. 

Dr.  J.  J.  Eirkbride  contributed  a  few  pictures  of  fair  merit.  The  bro- 
mide enlargements  sent  by  James  L.  Dillon  were  superb  examples  in  that 
line.  His  "Mountain  Road"  was  beautiful  and  improved  greatly  by  the 
excellent  way  the  clouds  had  been  managed. 

In  Mr.  E.  B.  Harden's  exhibit  we  noticed  that  entitled  *'The  French 
Creek,  Penn.,"  as  being  the  most  interesting.  George  B.  Wood  showed  sev- 
eral figure  studies  ;  one,  entitled  "All  Broke  Up,"  of  a  boy  in  the  act  of  cry- 
ing, was  well  done.  But  his  "  Watching  Grandma  Smoke"  was,  perhaps,  the 
most  artistically  grouped.  David  Pepper,  Jr.,  showed  good  surf  pictures 
taken  at  Mount  Desert,  Maine. 

Mr.  Robert  S.  Redfield,  who  has  tried  platinotype  printing  until  he  has 
very  nearly  reached  perfection,  displayed  much  artistic  work  in  his  collection 
of  seven  frames.  In  addition  to  "  Mending  their  Ways,"  which  seemed  to 
be  a  very  attractive  picture  and  was  illustrated  in  the  catalogue,  we  noticed 
"Feeding  the  Chickens,"  and  "  A  Morning  by  the  Brook."  In  this  the  fig- 
ure was  excellently  posed,  and  the  exquisite  detail  in  the  surrounding  trees 
and  bushes  clearly  brought  out.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  Mr.  Redfield 
was  one  of  the  medal  winners. 

In  the  six  frames  sent  by  Mr.  John  G.  Bullock  were  two  pictures  of 
especial  merit,  (No.  68)  "Among  the  Berkshire  Hills,"  a  beautiful  road 
and  tree  study,  and  (71)  "A  By-Path,"  showing  very  fine  foliage  and  detail. 
All  the  prints  were  printed  in  platinum. 

Another  successful  worker  was  Mr.  C.  R.  Pancoast,  all  of  whose  prints, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  were  by  the  platinotype  process.  Among  bis 
best  pictures  were  "A  Letter  from  My  Boy,"  representing  the  elderly  mother 
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standing  in  front  of  a  pretty  vine-covered  porch,  having  her  sleeves  rolled  up 
as  if  busy  with  work,  intent  on  reading  the  letter.  Her  pose,  lighting,  and 
the  background  were  very  cleverly  arranged.  *' Watching  for  the  Speckled 
Trout''  was  a  wonderfully  good  brook  scene,  soft,  yet  full  of  detail.  ^' A 
Bit  of  Montauk"  was  a  capital  marine  picture,  showing  vividly  the  play  of 
tjje  ocean  surf.  Another,  '*  Near  Waterville,  Conn.,"  was  noteworthy  for  the 
peculiar  effect  obtained  in  bringing  out  the  detail  in  the  snow. 

Some  veryjpicturesque  work  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Alfred  Clements,  who 
was  also  a  medal  winner.  His  ^^  Roadside  Bit,  Surry,  England,"  and 
^^  There's  No  Place  Like  Home,"  were  beautiful  and  suggestive  and  very 
perfect  platinotype  prints. 

Of  Dr.  Charles  L.  Mitchell's  large  collection  of  Alpine  views  nothing  but 
praise  need  be  said.  All  were  chosen  with  an  artistic  instinct  which  appears 
to  come  natural  to  him,  and  technically  the  work  was  fully  up  to  a  high 
standard.  His  brook  and  wood  pictures  were  remarkably  fine  specimens,  as 
were  also  his  views  of  the  Matterhorn.  Nearly  all  of  the  views  were  made  on 
orthochromatic  films.  The  work,  as  illustrated  in  his  slides,  was  more  harmo- 
nious in  the  different  gradations  than  in  the  prints,  and  for  the  slides  he 
received  a  medal. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  to  note  that  the  work  of  the  Philadelphia  Society, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  was  put  in  small  frames,  while  a  majority  of  the 
Boston  exhibits  were  in  large  frames.  But  the  work  of  the  Philadelphia 
Society  was  very  uniform  in  quality,  showing  that  the  members  have  the  true 
understanding  of  what  should  be  sent  to  an  exhibition. 

In  regard  to  the  Boston  exhibits,  one  or  two  members  were  very  profuse 
in  the  quantity  of  work  sent,  some  of  it  being  of  excellent  quality.  There 
was  not  such  a  general  representation  of  what  the  club  can  do  as  was  hoped, 
owing,  it  is  said,  to  a  lack  of  interest,  and  to  a  dislike  on  the  part  of  some 
to  the  absence  of  all  classification. 

Beginning  with  the  portrait  of  an  Italian  boy  by  Mr.  John  C.  Lee,  we 
noticed  that  entitled  '^The  Young  Musician,"  as  being  very  naturally  posed, 
sollt  and  pleasing,  while  the  black  background  brought  out  the  whole  picture 
in  strong  relief.     It  reminded  us  of  the  softness  of  a  daguerreotype  image. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Dunham  had  two  frames  of  flower  pictures,  very  attractive, 
gracefully  arranged,  in  which  the  absence  of  hardness  was  noticeable.  In 
another  frame  were  nine  snap-shot  views  that  were  very  good.  In  Mr.  A. 
G.  Van  Nostrand's  two  frames  were  nice  marine  effects,  especially  ''  A  Foggy 
Morning"  off  Marblehead  (pretty  water  effect).  In  "After  the  Storm,"  at 
Marblehead,  the  surf  was  excellent  but  the  clouds  showed  evidence  of  being 
worked  up  too  much  by  the  retouching  pencil. 

The  largest  exhibitor  from  Boston  was  Mr.  H.  A.  Latimer,  whose  work 
we  briefly  alluded  to  in  the  June  number.  He  had  one  large  frame  containing 
twenty-three  pictures,  and  fourteen  other  frames  of  enlargements,  mostly. 
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Iq  the  single  fratne  we  noticed  ^'The  Antiquarian  of  Deerfield  (Mass.)  in  his 
Favorite  Corner,"  as  being  a  very  good  portrait  study ;  a  remarkably  clear 
and  interesting  photograph  of  a  '^  Jam  Around  the  Buoy,  Ck>rinthiaD  Yacht 
Race,  Marblehead,  Mass."  ;  a  pretty  landscape  called  '^  The  Mill  Road,"  and 
a  beautiful  tree  study,  entitled  ^^  The  Birches,  Charles  River."  In  his  large 
work,  a  portrait  study,  ^'Mother  and  Child,'*  was  artistically  posed  and 
evenly  lighted,  while  the  large  bromide  enlargements  of  *•*'  Tropical  View  on 
Indian  River,  Florida,"  and  ^^  Sunset  on  Ware  River,  Nanl^ket,  Mass.,*' 
were  particularly  good.  In  a  frame  of  4x5  river  views,  by  Mr.  W.  O.  With- 
erell,  one  of  ^^  Indians  Poling  Rapids"  was  especially  well  done.  Mr.  George 
H.  Eaton  contributed  fifteen  frames  of  large  portraits  taken  instantaneously 
in, the  studio  of  the  Boston  Camera  Club,  one  or  two  were  of  girls  in  the  act 
of  dancing,  which  were  good  for  the  subject,  but  in  consequence  of  shortness 
of  exposure  were  slightly  foggy.  All  of  his  exhibit  showed  conscientious 
work  and  a  faculty  of  nicely  lighting  the  subjects. 

The  architectural  views  in  two  large  frames,  of  ruins  and  temples  in 
Yucatan,  by  Mr.  Henry  N.  Sweet,  were  very  clear  and  crisp.  Mr.  Ralph  P. 
Ahl  had  one  frame  of  interiors  of  the  Boston  Stock  Exchange,  very  soft  for 
white  rooms,  and  a  very  large  enlargement  from  a  6^  x  8^  negative  of  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  *'*'  Boston  Public  Garden  "  which  was  good.  Mr.  William 
Garrison  Reed  sent  two  fairly  good  bromide  enlargements  of  New  Hampshire 
scenery,  though  one  appeared  a  trifle  snowy.  Mr.  C.  E.  Hubbard's  two 
enlargements  of  Western  scenery  were  well  selected  but  somewhat  too 
chalk}'.  Of  the  three  frames  sent  by  Mr.  James  A.  Wells,  of  mountain 
scenery,  that  called  ^^  A  Jam  in  the  Stream  "  was  much  the  best. 

Referring  next  to  the  exhibits  of  members  of  other  societies  and  non- 
members,  mostly  hung  in  the  Annex  Gallery,  we  are  attracted  by  the  artistic 
work  of  members  of  the  Lowell  Camera  Club :  Mr.  Albert  S.  Guild,  in  frame 
375,  had  some  very  nicely  arranged  canoe  pictures ;  Mr.  George  A.  Nelson, 
in  frame  380,  had  two  attractive  pictures,  ^'  The  Mowers"  and  the  ^'  Village 
Cobbler ; "  both  were  soft,  full  of  detail,  and  interesting.  He  was  a  successful 
medal  winner.  Mr.  William  P.  Atwood  sent  three  frames  of  outdoor 
subjects.     His  studies  of  "  Oak  and  Pine  Trees"  were  very  good. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Kingsland  sent  an  assortment  of  photographs  in  one  frame, 
most  of  them  were  original  and  striking,  but  not  technically  perfect.  The 
"  Singing  Class "  was  apparently  the  most  interesting.  Mr.  William  T.^ 
Demarest  of  the  Agassiz  Association  had  one  frame  among  his  six,  of  a 
game  of  ^'  Halma,"  taken  by  flash  light,  that  was  especially  good.  Miss 
Francis  B.  Johnston  had  some  excellent  interiors  of  prominent  Washington, 
D.  C,  residences.  Mr.  R.  Eickemeyer,  Jr.,  of  the  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  Club,  had 
arranged  in  one  frame  in  sequence  three  pictures  illustrating  a  hunting  story 
called  ^^  Attraction,  Temptation,  and  Satisfaction,"  and  it  was  remarkably 
suggestive  and  nicely  done. 
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Mr.  John  Zybach  sent  some  excellent  large  direct  views  of  Niagara  Falls, 
said  to  have  natural  clouds,  of  which  394,  *^  Centre  of  Horseshoe  Falls," 
and  397,  '^  Horseshoe  Falls  from  Below,"  were  the  most  striking. 

^^The  Inhabitants  of  an  Old  Street  in  Whitby"  was  the  title  of  one  of 
the  medal  pictures  by  Mr.  John  H.  Tarbell.  His  effort  towards  the  illustra- 
tion of  the  poem  entitled  '^  Song  of  the  Shirt"  did  not  strike  us  as  being 
particularly  well  done.  It  showed  too  much  retouching.  Mr.  John  £.  Dumont 
sent  five  frames  of  figure  studies.  '^The  Dice  Playera"  were  well  posed, 
but  a  trifle  hard.  ^^  The  Solo"  was  the  best,  representing  a  priestly  looking 
man  blowing  on  a  musical  instrument  similar  to  a  cornet.  His  ^^  Fabiola," 
another  study  which  has  been  illustrated  in  Frank  Leslie's  Weekly  looked  as 
if  it  was  printed  a  little  too  dark. 

Mr.  James  L.  Breese  had  twelve  frames  of  portraits  printed  on  platino- 
type  paper,  several  of  wM(;h  were  very  attractive.  The  pictures  which  the 
judges  preferred,  and  on  which  a  medal  was  awarded,  were  on  a  full  length 
portrait  of  a  lady  and  a  little  girl  seated  on  a  sofa.  In  Mr.  Max  Hansmann's 
exhibit  we  selected  428,  '*  G.  &  O.  Canal,  Georgetown,  D.  C,"  and  "  Trailing 
Clouds  of  Glory,"  as  being  the  most  attractive.  The  cloud  picture  was 
paiticularly  beautiful.     He  always  does  his  work  very  carefully. 

The  work  of  Mrs.  James  Osborne  Wright  included  considerable  variety 
in  figures  and  landscape.  Her  flash-light  study,  called  ^'  June  "  (a  female 
head) ,  was  nicely  done  and  had  a  pleasant  face  but  appeared  to  be  over- 
retouched.  *'  My  Lady  Genre  "  was  rather  superior  to  all  her  other  portraits. 
** The  Sun's  Last  Rays  from  Out  the  Western  Sky"  was  a  very  pretty  wood 
scene,  in  which  the  light  and  shadows  were  nicely  blended. 

The  six  frames  by  William  M.  Renwick  contained  some  good  flower 
studies,  but  437,  ^^  Winter,"  displayed  a  soft  fine  effect  of  the  sun  on  the 
snow.  Another,  439,  ^^  Swamp  Grass,"  was  an  excellent  representation  of 
a  simple  subject,  carefully  treated. 

In  Miss   Madeline   Smith's  exhibit   most  of  her   portraits,  while   nicely 

posed,  were  too  hard.      Her  *'  Orchard  View  at  Newburgh  "  was  very  good, 

having  the  figure  placed  just  right. 

Mr.  Herman  Bucher,  Jr.,  sent  several  views  around  College  Point,  N.  Y., 

tastefully   done,  one   especially  (453)  was  very  pretty   and  well  balanced. 

His  *'  Panorama  of  Airolo,  Ticino,  Switzerland,"  was  a  good  general  view. 

A   full   length    portrait  of  a   '*  Swiss   Girl"    was   nicely  lighted,  soft  and 

gracefully    posed.      He  had  other  views  in  Switzerland   which   were   quite 

pleasing. 

The  marine  or  surf  views  by  Mr.  Henry  R.  Taylor,  showing  splendid  surf 

combined    with    numerous    natural    clouds    were    very    interesting.       His 

*'  Orizaba,  Mexico,"  picture  was  especially  clear  and  good.      In  Mr.  Hugh 

A.  Sraedburg's  exhibit  was  an  enlarged  locomotive  picture  which  was  very 
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good.      His  ^'  Willow  Lane  "  was  also  pleasing,  but  too  snowy  and  white  in 
tlie  foreground. 

Mr.  William  Phillips  Thorp  sent  four  small  frames.  In  one  were  three 
pictures  (snap  shots)  of  '*  Memories  of  East  Hampton,  R.  I./'  one  of  these 
represented  a  breakdown  of  a  tandem  and  carriage,  very  cleverly  caught,  and 
was  the  best  of  the  series.  His  other  pictures,  while  nicely  arranged,  lo<^ed 
as  if  they  were  slightly  over-printed. 

''The  Entrance  to  Cave,"  in  Central  Park,  was  the  best  of  the  three 
pictures  sent  by  Mr.  Eklward  B.  Miller.  The  others  were  too  strong  in  the 
high  lights.  The  exhibit  of  Mr.  Edwin  H.  Lincoln,  who  took  a  medal  for 
his  fine  fruit  photographs,  has  been  previously  noticed.  The  pictures  were 
remarkably  good,  toned  to  resemble  very  accurately  the  actual  color  of  the 
fruit.     In  another  frame  were  nine  interiors,  all  excellent,  soft,  and  uniform. 

Briefly  reviewing  the  Foreign  exhibits,  we  notice  first  the  frame  of  figure 
studies  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Anckorn,  printed  in  platinum.  All  were 
good,  but  one,  called  ''  Ambition,"  showing  an  old  man  working  over  a  toy 
boat  with  a  boy  looking  on,  was  naturally  posed  and  much  the  most  interest- 
ing. In  the  five  frames  by  Mr.  Frank  M.  Sutcliffe  were  a  great  variety  of 
picturesque  photographs.  ^'  The  Last  Load,"  in  frame  162,  was  particularly 
well  rendered.  Another,  ''The  Garden  Gate,''  showing  an  old  man  and  a 
little  girl  in  conversation,  was  attractive.  "The  Fast  Declining  Day"  had  a 
very  pretty  cloud  efifect.     Other  figure  studies  were  interesting. 

Among  Adam  Diston's  six  frames,  all  figures,  (167)  "Gloaming,"  an 
old  woman  working  over  a  lamp,  and  the  "  Smithy,"  illustrated  in  our  July 
number,  appeared  to  be  his  best.  His  work  was  very  clear  and  crisp.  The 
two  large  direct  platinotype  photographs  by  Mr.  Harry  Tolly  were  beautiful 
specimens  ;  (173)  "Carting  Hay,"  well  balanced  in  figures  and  landscape, 
also  his  "  Bantry  Bay"  (174)  a  plain  landscape  overlooking  a  bay  backed  by 
high  hills,  over  which  hung  fioating  clouds.  The  efifect  was  quite  pleasing 
and  natural,  and  illustrated  the  care  that  Mr.  Tolly  had  taken  in  endeavoring 
to  make  a  harmonious  picture. 

Mr.  J.  Pattison  Gibson  sent  an  exhibit  that  was  characteristic  of  him,  and 
most  picturesque.  His  large  10  x  12  pictures  were  remarkably  good.  Among 
these  were  "  In  the  Prime  of  Summer  Time,"  selected  for  illustration  in  the 
catalogue,  a  composition  combining  all  the  elements  of  an  attractive  picture, 
and  "Weary,"  a  plain  road  scene  having  a  figure  of  a  woman  in  the  fore- 
ground, seated  on  a  small  rock  by  the  roadside,  while  in  the  distance  above 
the  horizon  was  a  beautiful  fleecy  cloud  effect,  as  is  sometimes  seen  just  after 
the  sun  has  set.  The  perspective  of  the  road  descending  and  ascending  a 
long  sloping  hill  combined  with  the  cloud  efifect  produced  a  most  agreeable 
impression.  In  his  smaller  pictures,  "  The  Lover's  Path  "  and  "  The  Ford  " 
were  pai-ticularly  good.  He  with  Mr.  Diston  won  a  medal.  Hung  near  bis 
were  three  frames  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson  ;   all  very  large  platinotype  toned 
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pictures,  and,  as  asnal,  contained  figures  with  the  landscapes,  nicely  arranged. 
A  very  good  set  of  fishing  pictures  were  *'  Selecting  Flies"  and  '*  Stalking 
a  Trout — Sunlight  Through  Mist,"  in  the  latter  a  very  interesting  effect  was 
shown.  Another,  ^^  Moor  Hens,"  an  example  of  double  printing,  had  a 
wonderfully  fine  cloud  effect.  '*  Forget-me-nots  *'  was  attractive  and  seemed 
to  be  favored  by  the  judges.  It  was  a  view  along  the  bank  of  a  river, 
one  figure  of  a  girl  was  in  the  act  of  reaching  down  to  pick  the  coveted 
flowers,  while  another  standing  firmly  on  the  bank  higher  up  held  her  other 
hand  to  prevent  her  from  falling.  The  arrangement  of  the  figures  in  the 
foreground  with  the  landscape  accessories  was  very  effective.  Another, 
^^  Shades  of  Evening,"  had  a  group  of  sheep  in  the  foreground,  enhanced 
over  head  by  a  beautiful  sky  effect.  Mr.  Robinson,  who  also  won  a  medal, 
is  truly  a  master  in  the  making  of  picturesque  photographs  and  his  exhibit 
was  carefully  studied  by  hundreds  of  amateurs  and  others. 

Concerning  the  two  frames  of  Mr.  Harry  Symond's  large  yacht  pictures 
taken  from  a  sailing  vessel  little  need  be  said  except  they  were  fully  up  to 
his  acknowledged  ability  in  that  direction,  displaying  remarkable  tact  for 
illustrating  the  most  picturesque  positions  and  the  action  a  stiff  breeze  has 
on  the  sails  and  water.  Mr.  Louis  Meldon  had  a  frame  of  five  remarkably 
good  small  instantaneous  pictures  of  athletic  sports.  His  one  of  ^^  A  Diver  " 
jumping  into  a  foaming  sea  was  particularly  effective,  sharp,  and  nicely 
printed. 

Mr.  Horatio  N.  King  had  seven  excellent  albumen  prints  from  enlarged 
negatives  of  interiors  of  Windsor  Castle,  Westminster  Abbey,  and  Bucking- 
ham Palace.  One  that  was  soft,  clear,  and  sharp,  was  the  *^  Chapel  of  St. 
Edmund,  Westminster  Abbey,"  another  was  "The  Coronation  Chair" 
in  the  same  building,  and  from  the  '^  Poet's  Corner  "  was  selected  the  portion 
that  contained  a  bust  of  '^  Longfellow."  In  two  other  frames  containing 
direct  10  x  12  pictures  we  noticed  excellent  photographs  of  "  Dean  Stanley's 
Monuments,"  '^Monument  to  Lady  Nightingale,"  very  effective  interiors  of 
"  Cactus  House"  and  Victoria  Regia  House"  in  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew. 

Mr.  Martin  J.  Harding  had  a  frame  of  quite  small  pictures  which  were, 
nevertheless,  very  artistic  and  won  for  him  a  medal.  His  "  Landudus  Bay, 
North  Wales,"  represented  good  surf  effect  and  a  tone  that  was  very  natural. 
The  8^  X  4^  hand  camera  shots  at  Conway  Bay,  North  Wales,  also  contained 
remarkable  good  combinations  of  headland,  water,  and  clouds.  Mr.  George 
S.  C.  Bethune  had  two  frames  representing  fishing  and  deer  hunting  in  the 
Canada  rivers  that  were  noticeable  for  their  excellence  in  representing  such 
scenes.  His  "  Making  a  Portage,"  showing  half  a  dozen  men  tramping 
through  woods  covered  with  snow,  carrying  the  boats  on  their  back,  was 
very  soft  and  realistic.  Mr.  Thomas  Mansell,  though  a  member  of  the  New 
York  Society,  had  a  frame  of  church  ruins  and  interiors,  hung  among  Foreign 
exhibits,   that  displayed   very   good    work.      His   interior  of    '^  Salisbury 
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Cathedral,"   and  the  east  end  of  ^'  Netley  Abbey,"  were  excellent  in  their 
way. 

Mr.  Douglas  Pym  sent  large  life-sized  heads  made  direct  from  life,  not 
retouched,  which  were  very  good.  ^^  Our  Kaisa  "  was  the  head  of  a  girl 
with  jet  black  hair.  The  flesh  tint  was  very  soft  and  pleasing.  Mr.  C.  Coon 
Cole  had  some  exquisite  interiors  of  the  ^^  Oxford  Cathedrals  and  Library," 
printed  in  platinum,  which  were  perfectly  lighted,  and  beautiful  in  detail. 
He  also  won  a  medal. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Harvey,,  of  Melbourne,  Australia,  sent  four  bromide  prints  of 
the  interior  of  the  Parliament  Houses  in  Melbourne.  One  of  the  ^*  Vesti- 
bule" was  the  best,  especially  since  the  walls  and  accessories  were  all  white. 
Mrs.  S.  Francis  Clarke  had  three  figure  studies,  of  which  *^  Winter 
Gleanings  "  (a  woman  with  a  pack  of  sticks  on  her  back,  trudging  through 
the  snow)  was  the  best.  Another,  ^*  There  is  nothing  half  so  sweet  in 
life  as  love's  young  dream,"  by  Mr.  S.  F.  Clarke,  was  also  interesting. 

David  Hedges  &  Sons  sent  capital  single  studies  of  birds  from  life,  also 
several  animal  studies  and  equestrian  pictures.  Most  of  the  work  was 
beautifully  finished,  well  lighted,  and  nicely  arranged. 

Six  interesting  views  of  India  life  (bromide  prints  on  rough  paper)  sent 
by  Joseph  Elliott,  of  Jubbulpore,  India,  were  printed  too  hard.  Of  the  two 
prints  sent  by  Miss  Hardman,  of  England,  ^'The  First  Sampler,"  though 
printed  too  hard,  showed  good  ideas  in  the  arrangement  of  accessories. 

No  finer  examples  of  large  platinotype  work  were  in  the  exhibition  than 
the  four  life-sized  portraits  by  Werner  &  Son,  of  Dublin.  The  blacks  had 
a  velvety  richness  hard  to  surpass.  The  ^^  Last  of  the  Desmonds,''  a  life- 
sized  portrait,  direct  and  untouched,  was  especially  good,  having  a  softness 
of  tone  that  was  very  natural.  The  six  views  by  Mr.  F.  P.  Cembrano  were 
highly  artistic  in  the  treatment  of  light  and  shade.  All  were  good,  but 
^^  Twilight,"  having  inky  black  shadows  and  beautiful  clouds  overhead,  was 
particularly  admired.  Others  much  liked  were  ^^A  River  Fog"  and  ^^  At 
Low  Tide — Evening."  The  prints  were  made  on  some  special  rough- 
surfaced  paper. 

The  interior  cathedral  views  of  Malta  Cathedral,  and  large  figure  studies 
by  A.  G.  Tagliaferro,  of  Malta,  were  very  attractive.  The  fignre  studies 
were  11x14,  and  the  best  was  ^^  Good,  Very  Good,"  showing  a  student. 
stooping  over,  admiring  a  painting  of  an  actress.  We  alluded  to  Mr. 
Sawyer's  pictures  in  our  June  number. 

Regarding  the  exquisite  platinotypes  by  Mr.  Richard  Keene  little  need  he 
said  except  that  they  all  were  particularly  good.  He  had  a  series  of 
beautiful  views  in  Monsal  Dale,  Derbyshire,  particularly  pretty  view  io 
Cressbrook  Dale,  and  some  remarkably  good  pictures  of  Old  Morton  Hall  at 
Cheshire  and  of  Hawarden  Castle.  All  of  the  prints  were  very  uniform  ami 
possessed  a  rich  steel  engraving  effect  that  was  remarkable. 
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Mr.  A.  R.  Dresser  sent  a  bromide  enlargement  from  a  \  plate,  made  with 
the  hand  camera,  of  a  storm  off  the  coast  at  Corbiere,  Jersey,  which  was 
beautifully  done.  The  peculiar  tone  of  the  paper  resembled  closely  the 
green  effect  of  the  water. 

The  collective  exhibit  of  seventy-five  photographs  contributed  by  the 
Amateur  Fotografen  Vereinigung,  of  Amsterdam,  Holland,  contained  a 
variety  of  work,  some  of  which  was  noteworthy.  There  were  several 
character  figure  studies,  nicely  posed  and  evenly  lighted,  a  number  of 
enlargements  and  landscapes,  illustrative  of  scenery  other  than  that  in 
Holland.  This,  too,  was  well  represented.  Mr.  John  E.  Austen  of  Maid- 
stone, England,  sent  a  few  of  his  best  pictures  and  lantern  slides,  but  they 
were  miscarried  and  never  reached  the  committee. 

Lantern  slides  appear  to  increase  in  number  and  variety  with  each 
exhibition.  This  time  three  hundred  were  sent  for  competition,  distributed 
among  nineteen  exhibitors,  two  of  which  were  foreign.  Many  of  the  slides 
were  very  beautiful  and  were  sufficient  in  quantity  to  supply  the  evening 
entertainments  during  the  exhibition.  When  not  in  use,  the  slides  were 
stored  in  frames  hung  in  front  of  the  ground  glass  transparency  box,  where 
they  could  be  seen  by  day  or  electric  light.  A  majority  of  the  slides  were 
made  by  the  dry  process. 

The  nine  transparencies  sent  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Moore  were  mostly  figure 
studies  and  compositions.  One  or  two  were  quite  good,  but  others  seemed 
somewhat  over-printed  or  developed.  They  were  made  on  the  Carbutt  A 
plate  and  developed  with  ferrous  oxalate. 

Regarding  the  statistics  of  the  catalogue  it  will  be  interesting  to  note  that 
pyro  still  leads  in  developers ;  87  exhibitors  preferred  pyro,  21  eikonogen, 
20  hydroquinone,  7  the  ferrous  oxalate ;  and  in  alkalies,  58  preferred 
carbonate  of  soda,  24  carbonate  of  potash,  and  21  ammonia. 

Eikonogen  was  not  made  known  until  after  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition 
closed,  but  hydroquinone  was  used  a  year  before,  showing  that  the  new 
developing  agent  has  in  a  very  short  time  caught  up  in  popularity  to  hydro- 
quinone. 

The  influence  of  the  exhibition  has  been  such  that  it  will  require  future 

exhibitors  at  succeeding  exhibitions  to  exercise  greater  judgment  and  care  in 

the  selection  of  their  pictures.     We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Boston  Camera 

Club  has  begun  to  prepare  for  the  fifth  annual  exhibition,  to  be  held  in  1892. 

♦-♦-• 

Dark-Room  Lighting. 

Bt  Julius  Wilcox. 

FTER  trying  several  small  red  lamps,  including  one  candle-lamp,  which 
led  me  to  decide  that  no  candle-lamp  should  ever  bother  me  again  with 
its  feeble  light  and  its  guttering,  I  took  a  large  grocery  box,  bored 
holes  at  top  and  bottom  for  ventilation,  cut  away  most  of  the  bottom  ((.  e., 
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what  was  the  bottom  of  the  box)  covering  the  opening  thus  made  with  a 
single  thickness  of  yellow  paper,  placed  therein  a  low  kerosene  hand-lamp 
with  a  five-eighths  wick,  and  I  have  a  lamp  that  is  simply  perfect.  I  ase  bat 
one  thickness  of  paper,  having  found  that  two  did  not  give  me  light  enoogh. 
The  amount  of  light  is  startling  to  some  of  my  friends  who  are  aocastoroed 
to  working  in  the  dark,  but  I  find  it  quite  safe,  having  never  harmed  a  plate 
with  it.  True,  I  use  slow  plates  usually,  and  I  recommend  thera,  on  ail 
occasions  when  I  can  bring  them  into  the  subject,  for  every  use  where 
quick  eroulsious  are  not  indispensable.  In  handliug  the  quickest  plates, 
especially  after  a  quick  exposure,  I  use  the  precaution  of  turning  mj  lamp 
lower,  or  of  keeping  the  dish  at  a  little  distance  until  development  is  well 
on  ;  and  yet  I  am  not  sure  that  even  this  is  necessary.  Of  course,  unex- 
posed plates  are  another  matter ;  the  safe  course,  especially  with  the  rapid 
ones,  is  to  keep  as  far  away  as  possible  from  any  light  whatever,  in  filiiDg 
holders.  An  unexposed  plate  has  a  sharp  hunger  for  light ;  an  exposed  one 
is  pretty  well  satisfied. 

I  would  not  exchange  this  simple  device,  which  cost  me  just  the  twentv- 
five  cents  I  paid  for  the  lamp,  for  any  lamp  in  market,  not  even  Carbutt's 
elaborate  $6  one.  The  box,  by  the  way,  stands  on  the  tubs  in  my  kitchen, 
and  above  it  is  a  large  gas-burner  which  I  turn  down  to  the  blue  when  not  io 
use.  In  making  slides  by  contact,  I  put  the  two  plates  in  the  frame,  holding 
them  up  against  the  yellow  light  to  get  them  in  position  ;  then  turn  up  tlie 
gas  for  the  exposure,  then  turn  it  down  and  proceed  to  develop. 

Those  who  prefer  to  do  their  work  by  a  feeble  light — and  who  can  do  it 
thus,  as  I  cannot  with  any  certainty  and  satisfaction — may  at  least  take  a 
hint  from  roe  to  use  yellow  rather  than  red.  The  effect  upon  the  eyes  is 
much  less  trying.  I  found  my  eyes  were  beginning  to  object  strongly  to  the 
red,  but  they  do  not  mind  the  yellow. 

•-♦-• 

A  Simple  Hand  Camera. 

Bt  M.  Y.  Bbach. 

LOW-PRICED  hand  camera  is  an  article  much  desired  by  the  amateur 
who  does  not  possess  one.  He  may  have  an  ordinary  bellows  camera 
with  a  fine  lens,  which  is  capable  of  doing  excellent  work ;  and  with  it 
doubtless  better  work  is  possible  than  with  an  apparatus  held  in  the  band. 
There  are  frequent  occasions,  however,  when  all  of  us  wish  we  owned  one 
of  those  convenient  little  boxes  for  picture- taking  which  does  not  require  a 
tripod  or  a  focusing  cloth.  Compactness  is  what  the  soul  of  the  amateor 
yearns  for  when  considering  photographic  apparatus,  and  is  the  end  toward 
which  manufacturers  are  continually  striving. 

Most  of  us  who  have  embarked  on  the  fascinating  sea  of  phoU^rapfay 
already  own  a  bellows  camera  with  a  lens  of  more  or  less  value.     Perhaps 
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there  are  many  such  amateurs  who  would  be  glad  to  use  their  lenses  in  a  hand 
camera,  but  who  are  not  inclined  to  spend  from  $15  upwards  to  secure  the 
second  camera.  To  these  I  will  outline  briefly  a  plan  for  constructing  a 
hand  camera  at  a  very  small  cost.  There  is  nothing  particularly  original  in 
the  plan,  but  for  the  reader  who  does  not  know  how  to  begin  making  a  hand 
camera  it  will  give  serviceable  ideas. 


The  Cambba  (Comflbte). 

A  Is  the  exterior  box,  dimensions  on  the  outside  being  \\\  Inches  long,  6  inches  high,  and  7| 
inches  wide.  A,  the  Inner  sliding  box.  2>,  the  Under.  B^  focaslng  slot.  jF,  door  for  the  insertion  of 
plate  holders.    H^  cord  for  setting  the  shutter.    Ly  the  lens. 

Suppose  the  equivalent  focus  of  the  lens  is  six  inches  and  that  a  4x5 
plate  is  to  be  used.  Secure  the  outside  measurement  of  the  plate  holder  by 
which  to  determine  the  breadth  and  depth  dimensions  of  the  inner  box  of 
the  camera.  In  a  case  in  mind  the  holder  is  6J  x4J.  The  inner  box  is  open 
at  the  front  and  back,  and  is  constructed  of  three-eighths  stuff,  the  measure- 
ments being  scant  to  permit  of  easy  access  to  the  outer  box.  The  upper 
aod  lower  sides  of  the  inside  box  are  3|-  inches  long,  thus  leaving  space  at 
the  rear  for  making  a  groove  in  which  the  plate-holder  should  fit  snugly  in 
order  to  be  held  in  position. 

The  focusing  knob  on  top  is  also  shown  at  E^  Fig.  1.  Inside  dimensions 
are  5^  inches  wide,  5^  inches  high,  upper  and  lower  pieces  5  inches  long, 
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sides  3f  inches  long.     The  door  (F)  gives  access  to  the  inner  box  in  which 
the  plate-holder  is  inserted  and  should  be  2^  inches  wide. 

The  plan  for  the  shutter  as  given  in  Fig.  3  is  very  simple.  It  is 
adjusted  back  of  the  lens.  The  shutter  is  made  of  sheet  robber.  It 
moves  on  a  pivot  from  side  to  side.  An  eye  on  one  corner  of  the  shutter 
and  a  spring  hook  latch  pivoted  to  the  bottom  of  the  inside  of  the  camera  bos 
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Thb  Inner  Sudino  Box.  Thb  Shuttbr. 

serve  to  hold  the  shutter  in  set  position.  An  India  rubber  band,  extending 
from  the  lower  left-hand  corner  of  the  box  to  the  shutter,  acts  as  the  shutter 
spring.  The  string,  H^  extending  outside  of  the  box  is  pulled  until  the  eye 
on  the  shutter  catches  in  the  latch  at  the  bottom  of  the  box.  A  spindle 
extends  through  the  side  of  the  box  to  a  button.  By  pressing  the  button 
the  shutter  is  released.  The  lens  may  be  fitted  to  a  piece  of  inch 
stuff  and  screwed  or  glued  to  the  front  of  the  box  on  the  inside,  as 
shown  at  L.  In  the  top  of  the  outside  camera  box  (see  Fig.  1)  should 
be  a  slot,  E^  through  which  a  screw  knob  extends  to  the  inner  box  to 
enable  the  operator  to  focus  the  plate.  This  slot,  where  the  back  focus  of 
the  lens  is  6  inches,  should  be  3|  inches  from  the  back  end  of  the  camera, 
outside  measure,  and  extend  forward  2^  inches.  The  slot  should  be 
protected  on  each  side  with  a  lining  of  billiard  felt,  and  one  end  of  the  inner 
box  at  this  joint  should  also  thus  be  protected.  A  scale  can  be  readily 
notched  on  the  side  of  the  slot  to  indicate  the  focus  for  several  distances. 
The  figures  20  and  100  will  be  noticed  on  the  top  of  the  camera.  Ad 
easy  rule  for  determining  this  scale  is  to  ascertain  the  focus  at  ten  feet, 
and  then,  say,  at  a  hundred  feet.     The  point  of  focus  at  twenty  feet  will  be 
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just  half  the  distance  between  the  focus  point  at  ten  feet  and  that  for  one 
hundred  feet  or  over,  and  for  forty  feet  it  is  half-way  between  the  twenty 
and  one  hundred  feet  points ;  for  eighty  feet  it  is  half-way  between  the  forty 
and  one  hundred  feet  points. 

The  Finder,  Z>,  is  made  of  a  small  lens  like  a  spectacle  glass,  with  a 
mirror  placed  at  an  angle  of  45^,  and  ground  glass  above,  fixed  horizontally. 

Cherry  or  black  walnut  is  good  wood  for  a  camera.  It  should  be 
thoroughly  seasoned.  If  cut,  planed,  and  squared  and  made  ready  for 
screwing  together  at  a  planing  mill,  the  pieces  needed  in  cherry  cost  only 
eighty  or  ninety  cents.  A  good  4x5  double  plate  holder  costs  $1.25. 
Screws,  hinges,  and  hooks  cost  fifteen  cents. 


THE    BUFFALO    CONVENTION 
Of  the  Photographers'  Association  of  America. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  Tuesday  morning,  July  14tb,  by  President  Hastings, 
who  introduced  Mr.  MoMichael  who  made  the  address  of  welcome. 

Following  the  address  Mr.  McMichael  made  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Daguerre  Memorial,  from  which  it  appeared  that  of  the  sum  of  six  thousand  dollars,  the 
contract  price  of  the  monument,  only  thirty-three  hundred  dollars  had  been  paid  in,  leaving 
a  balance  due  Mr.  Hartley  of  twenty-seven  hundred  dollars.  The  discussion  of  the  matter 
was  postponed  to  a  later  meeting. 

The  President  then  read  his  annual  report,  after  which  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Skcond  Day's  PaocBBDwas. 

At  the  morning  session  the  chief  interest  centered  about  the  questions  of  amending  the 
Constitution  and  By-Laws,  and  the  worthy  representation  of  photography  at  the  World's 
Fair. 

At  the  afternoon  session  the  amendments  were  adopted,  and  Chicago  was  chosen  as  the 
place  of  the  next  meeting  in  1891,  the  convention  hereafter  meeting  bi-annual iy  instead  of 
annually. 

The  meeting  cloiied  with  the  reading  of  papers  by  Miss  Catherine  Weed  Barnes,  *'  Illus- 
tration of  Poems  by  Photography  "  ;  Mr.  John  Carbutt,  "  Orthochromatic  Photography," 
and  Mr.  G.  Hamner  Cronghton,  "  Art  in  Photography." 

Third  Day's  Procbedings. 

At  the  morning  session  Mr.  Scandlin  read  Dr.  Elliott's  "Report  on  the  Progress  of 
Photography."  Following  the  reading  of  the  report  Mr.  Gentile  exhibited  one  of  Professor 
Lippman's  plates,  and  gave  a  description  of  tbe  method  by  wbich  it  was  made.  The 
Dagnerre  Memorial  matter  was  then  taken  up  and  disposed  of,  after  some  discussion, 
authorizing  the  executive  committee  to  pay  Mr.  Hartley  the  balance  due  him. 

At  the  afternoon  session  the  election  of  officers  was  held,r^ulting  as  follows  :  President, 
W.  G.  Entrekin  ;  First  Vice-President,  Frank  Place ;  Second  Vice-Pr<jsident,  C.  Stewart ; 
Secretary,  Adam  Heimberger  ;  Treasurer,  Mr.  Carlisle. 

Mr.  Ames  then  spoke  on  saving  of  silver  waste,  after  which  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Fourth  Day. 

The  most  important  business  of  the  closing  session  was  the  announcement  of  the  awards 
to  the  exhibitors  of  prints,  as  follows : 

Air  brush  prizes,  W.  H.  Sherman  and  Mrs.  H.  D.  Sanders;  No.  2,  Messrs.  J.  E.  and  A. 
J.  Rosch,  of  St.  Louis,  first  prize  ;  H.  H.  McMichael,  second  prize,  a  diploma. 

Class  A,  No.  30,  Mr.  H.  Randall,  first  prize,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  ;  No.  36,  G.  M.  Elton, 
Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  second  prize,  diploma. 

B 
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Class  B,  No.  16,  £.  F.  Hall,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  first  prize.  (Mr.  King  here  protested  against 
the  award  made  to  Mr.  Hall,  stating  that  the  size  of  his  pictures  were  not  in  acoordanoe 
with  the  rules,  which  stated  14x17.  Mr.  Hall  explained  that  the  mats  might  exceed  that 
size  slightly,  but  the  pictures  were  made  in  accordance  with ,  the  rules,  and  he  was  willing 
to  strip  them  from  the  mounts  if  desired.  His  pictures  were  14  x  17  and  not  smaller.)  No.  20, 
P.  H.  Rose,  Providence,  R.  I.,  second  prize ;  No.  46,  H.  S.  Bellamith,  Denver,  Col., 
third  prize. 

Class  C,  No.  25,  E.  C.  Dana.  New  York  ;  No.  4d,  Gilbert  and  Bacon,  Philadelphia  ;  No. 
34,  third  prize,  (leorge  Steckel,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Class  D.    There  is  only  one  prize.  No.  4,  J.  M.  Brainard,  Rome,  N.  Y.,  Marine. 

Class  E,  landscapes  without  figures.  Miss  C.  E.  Sears,  Boston,  first  prize ;  A.  Heimbetger 
Sc  Son,  New  Albany,  lud.,  second  prize ;  No.  17,  Mr.  H.  G.  Peabody,  Maasachaaetti. 
Architectural,  No.  32,  C.  C  Langell,  New  York. 

Class  F,  No.  47,  James  Inglis  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Eastman  &  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Class  G,  No.  21,  E.  P.  King,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Class  H,  No.  22,  Miss  C.  Wining,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Class  I,  No.  27,  J.  B.  Ijane,  Columbus,  O, 

Class  K,  foreign  exhibit,  first  prize.  No.  29,  W.  J.  Byrne,  Richmond,  Surry,  England ; 
No.  66,  Mueller,  Munich,  second  prize. 

The  committee  have  also  awarded  to  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson  a  diploma  for  his  collection  of 
pictures,  for  which  there  was  no  award.  In  the  foreign  class  we  only  have  portiait 
photography,  and  these  were  landscapes  with  figures. 

Mr.  Clark, — It  seems  to  me  that  among  the  exhibits  here  there  is  none  more  worthy  oi 
our  recognition  than  that  made  by  Mr.  Inglis,  and  I  would  move  that  the  association 
award  him  a  special  diploma  in  recognition  of  his  beautiful  enlargements  made  in  aepia. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

For  improvements  made  in  photographic  machinery  since  the  last  convention,  the  com- 
mittee have  awarded  the  prize  to  the  Automatic  Rapid  Printing  Machine  Company. 

The  following  special  prize  awards  were  announced  :  Six  Cramer  prizes  of  $100  each : 
For  portrait  work,  Dana,  New  York  ;  Rose,  Providence ;  Stein,  Milwaukee.  For  land- 
scapes, Jackson,  Denver,  Col.  For  instantaneous  work.  Hemment,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  For 
work  on  instantaneous  plates,  Elton,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 

The  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  prizes  for  the  best  work  on  N.  P.  A.  paper  in  portrait  and  land- 
scape work  :  For  portraits,  George  O'Connor,  head  printer  for  Dana.  For  landscapes,  W. 
J.  Harrison,  head  printer  for  Hargrave  &  Gabsman. 

The  President,— Before  we  adjourn,  I  want  to  thank  all  who  have  assisted  me  in  trying 
to  make  this  convention  a  success,  especially  the  members  of  the  executive  committee,  who 
have  done  all  they  could  in  assisting  me.  The  press  have  treated  us  in  fine  style.  We  have 
no  fault  to  find  with  the  reception  which  we  have  received  here,  and  to  you  all  who  have 
been  so  lenient  with  myself  while  presiding  here,  I  thank  you,  too. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Clark  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  the  retiring  officers  for 
their  energy  and  ability  displayed  in  the  management  of  the  convention. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Inglis,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  given  the  executive  committee  for  their 
able  work  in  behalf  of  the  association. 

Mr.  Mc Michael  presented  the  following  report  of  subscriptions  received  and  promised 
since  the  last  session  in  aid  of  the  Daguerre  memorial  fund:  Mullet  Brothers,  $10  (will  be 
sent);  S.  H.  Morse,  $1;  E.  T.  Billings,  $5;  L.  E.  Stearns,  $1;  W.  H.  Kibbe,  $1;  Cash,  $1; 
Ph.  Bonse,  $10;  George  Sperry,  $5  (will  be  sent);  W.  J.  Lee,  $1;  Simpkinson  &  Miller,  $10 
(will  be  sent);  W.  H.  H.  Slater,  $1;  Acme  Burnisher  Company,  $1;  F.  E.  Hastings,  A.  M. 
■Collins,  $10;  Automatic  Photo  Rapid  Print  Company,  $10;  New  Eagle  Dry  Plate  Work. 
$25;  Sweet,  Wallach  &  Company,  $10;  C.  O.  Endeanen,$3;  J.  C.  Hemment,  $1;  J.  Small. 
$1;  W.  W.  Black,  $1;  E.  I).  King,  $1  (to  be  sent);  Jno.  P.  Vail,  $2;  G.  S.  Beardsley,  $1: 
C.  W.  Motes,  $10;  T.  G.  Littlejohn,  $5;  George  Gardiner,  $1;  J.  G.  Ramsay,  Toronto,  $1; 
G.  C.  Gennert,  $1;  A.  A.  Stacy,  $1;  L.  M.  Prince  &  Brothers,  $1;  Peerless  Burnisher,  $1; 
American  Cerato  Paper  Company,  $25;  George  Murphy,  $10;  Bradfish  Sc  Hopkins,  $5;  F. 
Pickerell,  $2. 

On  motion,  the  convention  adjourned  sine  die. 
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ADDRESS  OF  WSLOOMB. 
Bt  H.  McMichasl. 
Mr,  Pretident,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen— FeUow-Membera  of  the  P,  A.  A,: 

Id  honoring  the  city  of  Buffalo,  and  especially  the  patrons  of  photog- 
raphy of  this  vicinity,  by  accepting  an  invitation  to  hold  your  convention 
for  1891  here,  you  express  a  trust  that  a  hearty  welcome  will  be  given  you. 
It  has  now  become  my  duty  as  one  of  the  resident  members  here,  to  say  a 
word  in  accord  with  that  confidence  implied  in  your  acceptance  and  to  impress 
it  that  we — that  all  friends  of  your  association  in  this  city,  where  certainly 
there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  have  opponents,  have  the  liveliest  feelings 
of  gratitude  that  you  have  come  among  us,  and  we  tender  you  our  sincerest 
thanks  for  your  presence,  and  felicitate  ourselves  in  the  belief  that  whatever 
may  be  the  transactions  of  this  meeting,  in  its  results  the  greafbst  benediction 
will  be  ours. 

We  welcome  you  here,  then,  not  only  because  your  presence  is  eminently 
genial,  and  association  with  you  is  most  happy,  but  also  because  we  hope  to 
be  benefited  by  your  counsel,  your  examples,  and  your  instruction,  both 
theoretical  and  practical. 

We  greet  you  as  examplers  and  improvers  of  one  of  the  greatest, 
because  one  of  the  most  beneficient  of  arts,  and  as  such  it  is  a  great 
happiness  to  have  you  unite  with  us  in  the  present  year's  convention.  We 
need  and  welcome  the  inspiration  to  further  advancement  in  our  pi*ofession, 
your  presence  at  this  time  may  be  trusted  to  give  us.  Certainly,  as 
photographers  we  have  great  reason  to  take  pride  in  our  guild.  In  no  other 
calling  is  there  to  be  found  greater  inducement  to  make  advancements. 
Whatever  excellence  we  may  be  able  to  attain  to-day  is  only  a  reason  and 
encouragement  to  make  greater  improvements  to-morrow.  Our  art  is  not  an 
attempt  to  re-produce  nature,  but  to  exemplify  all  that  nature  suggests, 
and  teaches  as  possible  to  human  effort.  Nature  needs  no  helpmate,  but 
does  welcome  co-operation  in  enlisting  man's  admiration  and  man's  enjoyment 
of  existing  things. 

And  so  anything  which  helps  to  keep  alive  the  features  of  departed 
frrends  helps  also  to  continue  to  revive  the  best  influences  of  their  lives, 
and  must,  consequently,  be  beneficent  in  its  effects. 

The  work  of  the  photographer  makes  this  beneficence  universal,  for  in 
all  homes,  from  the  most  luxurious  to  the  most  humble,  it  may  be  availed  of 
at  will.  Though  this  is  only  one  of  its  values,  it  alone  is  a  reason  why  every- 
thing that  may  contribute  to  the  improvement  aad  perfection  of  our  work 
should  be  sought.  And,  if  in  other  callings  the  workers  find  help  by 
association  for  their  mutual  improvement,  certainly  our  patrons  and  the  public 
have  a  right  to  claim  and  expect  that  photographers  should  seek  to  learn  by 
association  with  each  other  the  best  methods  and  the  surest  means  to  the  best 
results  in  the  pictures  we  produce  for  their  approval. 
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All  this  is  implied  and  emphasized  in  our  organization,  and  so  this 
convention  is  intended  especially  for  business,  and  business  always  means 
short  speeches  and  prompt  action ;  heeding  which  fact  I  close,  simply  but 
earnestly  welcoming  you  all  to  Buffalo  and  our  homes  and  hearts,  and  with 
the  heartiest  wishes  that  your  meeting  here  may  give  occasion  evermore  for 
pleasant  memories. 

PBSSIDIGHT'B  ANNXTAIi  BBPOBT. 
Bt  PassiDBzrT  Gbobob  H.  HASTDraa. 
To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  A»  P.  of  A,: 

For  this,  the  twelfth  convention,  we  meet  in  annual  session,  to  review  the 
past,  and  plan  for  the  future.  There  is  not  much  to  be  said  except  in 
repetition.  Tfte  financial  condition,  January  1,  1891,  shows  a  balance  of 
$2,328.22  in  the  treasury.  The  amounts  received  up  to  this  morning  for 
this  convention  are  as  flattering  as  have  been  shown  in  the  past  and  gives  us 
reason  to  be  assured  that  this  year  will  be  a  financial  success.  The  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  membership  are  seen  every  year  by  associating,  observing, 
and  putting  together  the  facts  gleaned  at  the  annual  conventions.  Practical 
talks  are  much  better  for  us  than  study  of  theovy.  To  increase  our  member- 
ship is  the  one  grand  desideratum,  and  this  cannot  be  done  in  an  hour,  but 
it  can  be  attempted,  and  one  way  I  shall  suggest  will  be  to  stop  the  petty 
jealousies  and  inconsistent  criticisms,  and  talk  sense  instead  of  continnaily 
finding  fault  without  suggesting  proper  remedies.  It  is  not  claimed  that 
this  association  is  run  on  principles  which  cannot  be  improved  upon,  but 
with  experience  ditficultics  will  be  overcome.  Remedies  suggest  them- 
selves, and  everything  will  become  easier  and  to  a  more  practical  condition. 
Let  every  one  try  to  interest  his  or  her  neighbor  to  come  into  the  association, 
showing  the  benefits  to  be  derived  therefrom,  and  it  cannot  be  disputed  that 
it  will  tend  to  multiply  our  ranks. 

By  a  system  of  circulars,  mailed  so  as  to  reach  a  great  majority  of 
photographers  this  year,  we  feel  that  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm  has  been 
aroused,  and  that  the  results  of  the  effort  and  expense  of  the  same  have 
contributed  in  a  marked  degree  in  making  this  convention  one  of  large 
attendance  and  success. 

The  art  principles  we  are  trying  ,to  inculcate  into  our  association  by  the 
awarding  of  special  prizes,  which  will  draw  forth  latent  talent,  embracing 
the  ideal,  poetic,  and  the  art  of  composition,  will  be  seen  by  continued 
competitions,  and  I  think  the  public  will  appreciate  and  acknowledge  it  in  an 
approving  manner.  Do  not  give  up  the  idea  that  we  are  not  able  to  conceive 
and  execute  in  a  manner  which  will  give  us  a  standing  approaching  a 
Mossonier,  or  any  that  might  be  named.  We  surely  do  not  want  to  be  simply 
machines,  controlled  by  our  patrons'  whims,  but  to  rise  higher  and  higher 
and  be  accorded    the  praise  and  credit  belonging  to  us.      Many  are  in  the 
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work  without  any  love  for  the  art  aside  from  getting  a  living,  and  too  often 
those  who  are  trying  to  reach  the  high  standard  desii'ed  are  baffled  thereby 
by  lack  of  patronage,  because  the  scum  of  the  profession  are  working  at  an 
inconsistent  remuneration.  Merit  will  demand  recognition,  even  though  it 
may  come  slowly.  Therefore  persevere,  and  the  goal  will  be  reached. 
Retrenchment  has  been  called  for  in  the  expenses  of  this  association,  but  in 
a  three  years'  service  on  the  executive  committee  I  fail  to  see  any  way  in 
which  any  great  saving  can  be  accomplished.  If  you  appropriate  a  less  sum 
than  one  thousand  dollars  for  awards  and  badges  you  will  be  unable  to  offer 
tlie  special  inducements  which  attract  the  attention  of  the  workers  and  make 
our  art  department  less  attractive  and  instructive  than  at  present.  The  hall 
expense,  which  is  quite  an  item,  varies  from  year  to  year,  and  usually  the 
committee  are  quite  at  the  landlord's  mercy,  as  it  is  seldom  that  more  than 
one  hall  appropriate  for  holding  the  convention  can  be  found  in  any  city. 
The  idea  of  merging  the  offices  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer  into  one  can  be 
done,  but  that  would  necessitate  the  creating  of  a  new  office — that  of  third 
vice-president — who  could  net  as  secretary  during  the  business  sessions  of 
the  convention,  and  yet  our  honored  treasurer's  book  shows  that  for  the  past 
six  years  he  has  received  only  an  average  of  $288.61  per  year,  so  that  would 
not  improve  our  condition  to  any  great  degree.  A  saving  of  about  $400 
has  been  effected  this  year  over  our  convention  held  in  Boston  on  hull  accom- 
modations. A  permanent  home  recommended  by  my  predecessor  in  office 
is  an  idea  well  worthy  your  consideration,  believing  that  even  if  the  building 
is  not  owned  by  the  association  it  can  be  leased  and  sub-let  so  that  a  revenue 
would  be  received.  It  would  be  the  store-house  for  our  donations,  art  works, 
records,  etc.,  etc.  It  would  be  less  expensive  for  our  stock  dealers,  as  their 
spaces  could  be  kept  without  the  necessary  expenses  for  refittings  each  year 
as  now.  A  proper  light  for  the  art  department  could  be  put  in,  so  that  all 
exhibitors  would  be  placed  on  an  equal  footing,  regarding  the  lighting  of 
their  pictures,  a  studio  properly  arranged  for  practical  working  and  also 
could  be  used  as  an  audience  room,  would,  with  a  few  other  necessary 
arrangements,  make  a  very  complete  home  for  this  association.  Our 
committee  on  this  subject  have  reported. 

I  trust  the  project  will  not  be  abandoned.  Believing  the  records  of  this 
association  too  valuable  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  flames,  I  directed  the 
secretary  to  deposit  them  in  the  Garfield  Safe  Deposit  Vaults  in  New  York, 
at  an  expense  of  $3  a  year,  which  is  less  than  the  amount  paid  for  expressage 
year  by  year,  from  secretary  to  secretary  and  convention  meetings.  Our 
association  should  be  well  represented  at  the  World's  Fair,  and  the  committee 
in  charge  of  arrangements  ought  not  to  leave  a  stone  unturned  to  make  it 
the  grandest  show  of  photography  ever  seen. 

In  our  profession  we  are  unjustly  taxed  for  fire  insurance,  in  that  the 
rates  establi^becl  when  (we  will  allow)   the  risk  was  more  hazardous,  has 
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not  been  decreased  in  proper  proportion,  and  I  think  this  a8iK>ciation  ought 
to  raise  its  voice  against  such  exhorbitant  rates  and  act  in  accordance 
with  such  resolutions  as  may  be  passed,  with  the  proper  authorities. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  say  that  the  exalted  honor  I  have  received  by 
your  suffrage,  the  courtesy  and  assistance  rendered  to  me  by  the  officers 
and  members  of  the  association,  will  ever  be  remembered  with  feelings  of 
pride  and  pleasure,  and  I  hope  that  my  efforts  to  make  this  convention  a 
success  will  be  acceptable  to  the  Photographers'   Association  of  America. 


IIiXiUSTBATION  OF  FOEM8  B7  PHOTOaBAFHT. 
Bt  Miss  Gath  brink  Wbbd  Ba&hbs. 

Delegates  to  political  conventions  are  often  said  to  be  *'  instructed,"  and 
so  I  conceive  myself  to  have  been  in  receiving  a  notification  that  my  paper 
for  this  convention  need  not  be  long,  and  should  be  instructive.  I  shall 
endeavor  to  carry  out  these  instructions. 

Let  me  put  myself  on  record,  to  begin  with,  as  decidedly  and  under- 
standingly  taking  ground  that  the  words  *'  art "  and  ^'  artistic  '*  are  no  longer 
the  private  property  of  painters  and  sculptors.  After  several  years'  traioing 
in  painters*  studios,  I  have  largely  laid  aside  the  brush  for  the  lens,  and  in 
so  doing  it  appeared  to  me  as  if  I  was  only  stepping  from  one  room  into 
another,  working  with  different  tools  and  under  different  conditions,  but  im- 
bued with  die  same  reverence  for  art  and  feeling  the  same  inspiration,  it 
is  an  undeniable  fact  that  painters  aud  photographers  are  apt  to  put  on  very 
defective  glasses  in  judging  each  other's  work,  and  a  course  of  mental  optics 
would  benefit,  both  in  correcting  far  more  serious  aberrations  than  any  to  be 
met  with  in  a  photographic  lens.  Where  one's  attention  is  almost  entirely 
given  to  portraiture,  pure  and  simple,  much  of  what  might  be  called  art  in 
photography  is  not  required  and  would  not  be  appreciated,  but  photographers 
justify  the  reproach  that  theirs  is  machine  work  when  they  allow  themselves 
to  sink  into  such  a  deep  groove  as  only  to  see  along  the  narrow  path  before 
them,  while  experience  in  painters'  studios  ought  to  liberalize  one's  judgment 
of  a  picture  whether  made  by  brush  or  lens.  There  is  often,  however,  great 
bigotry  in  much  so-called  liberality,  and  it  needs  a  steady  hand  to  hold  an 
even  balance  in  judging  camera  work  now  that  it  is  worthily  claiming  a 
higher  place  in  the  judgment  of  the  world  than  any  heretofore  given  it. 
Neither  the  scientific  nor  artistic  qualities  should  be  exalted  beyond  their 
proper  places.  The  lens  has  limits,  and  it  is  not  a  brush,  yet  when  those 
limits  are  fully  understood  it  will  be  seen  that  they  embrace  wonderful 
possibilities  of  their  own.  But  as  always,  when  one  departs  from  the  beaten 
track,  this  means  hard  work,  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  endless  patience, 
severe  art  training,  and  a  thorough  understanding  of  what  is  meant  by 
illustrating.     I  conceive  this  last  to  be  a  pictorial  translation  of  an  author's 
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meaning,  and  tliat  anything  and  everything  which  will  tend  to  elucidate  that 
meaning  is  justifiable.  This  remark  is  intended,  as  will  be  seen,  to  cover  a 
wide  field.  The  faintest  conception  of  the  true  art  spirit  ought  to  keep  one 
from  making  his  pictures  the  stilted,  ordinary,  not  to  be  mistaken  photo- 
graphs. Push  ghotographic  limits  as  far  as  possible,  refusing  to  be  bound 
by  the  traditions  of  the  portrait  studio  and  cutting  loose  from  whatever  can 
'suggest  it.  Start  with  the  intention  to  have  all  your  accessories  what  they 
claim  to  be  and  where  it  is  obligatory  to  use  imitations  have  them  as  perfect 
as  can  be  made.  Do  not  adopt  the  penny-wise  and  pound-foolish  policy  or 
think  it  always  needful  to  gp  to  great  expense  in  the  studio,  for  a  little 
ingenuity  often  goes  a  long  way  in  devising  useful  contrivances.  In  many 
cases  where  I  have  been  credited  with  expensive  appliances,  the  same  have 
been  made  with  my  own  hands,  and  where  unable  to  actually  make  the 
desired  articles  I  have  designed  them  after  long  and  careful  thought.  It  is 
well  to  settle  in  one's  mind,  before  taking  up  illustrative  work,  whether  the 
object,  or  the  manner  of  realizing  it,  is  the  main  point  to  be  considered. 
If  the  latter,  then,  like  the  Irishman,  stop  before  you  begin,  for  you  will  not  have 
enough  enthusiasm  to  carry  you  over  the  inevitable  discouragements  ahead  of 
3*ou.  Believe  in  and  respect  the  dignity  and  beauty  of  the  work,  count  no 
detail  of  the  work  as  beneath  your  notice,  use  all  the  resources  your  taste 
and  experience  can  suggest,  and  make  everything  give  way  to  the  definite 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  picture  which  will  tell  a  story.  Do  not  try  to  show 
the  extreme  limit  of  what  can  be  done  by  a  lens,  but  study  simplicity  and 
avoid  using  more  figures  than  are  absolutely  necessary.  An  artist  with  whom 
I  once  studied,  cautioned  me  against  introducing  figures  into  my  paintings 
of  interiors.  ^^  No  matter  how  good  everything  else  may  be,"  he  said, 
'^  people  will  pass  it  by  and  criticise  the  figure."  Photography  and  portrait- 
ure have  for  so  long  been  understood  as  synonymous  terms  that  it  seems 
dififlcult  to  believe  the  figure  is  not  the  first  thing  to  consider  even  in  an 
illustration.  But  such  is  not  always  the  case,  for  however  effective  the 
figure  may  be,  the  picture,  as  a  whole,  may  often  be  ruined  by  some  petty 
detail  or  incongruity.  This  is  one  reason  why  illustrations  by  photography 
are  expensive  to  make  when  they  call  for  correct  rendering  of  historical 
costumes  and  surroundings.  It  is  generally  wiser  to  select  subjects  which 
allow  simple  and  easily  procured  scenery,  and  which,  in  many  cases,  allow 
the  work  to  be  done  out  of  doors  even  better  than  in  the  studio.  Illustrations 
of  outdoor  scenes  ought  to  be  made  out  of  doors  and  the  light  be  subdued,  if 
needful,  by  thin  screens.  As  plenty  of  distance  can  be  gained  by  this 
method,  beautiful  effects  are  often  secui#d. 

It  is  a  great  help  to  make  a  sketch  of  the  intended  picture  and  decide 
where  the  figures  will  be  placed,  as  well  as  all  the  accessories,  before  making 
an  exposure,  and  study  the  effect  of  different  colors  and  materials.  Another 
good  plan  is  to  arrange  everything  except  the  figures  and  make  a  preparatory 
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exposure  on  the  size  and  kind  of  plate  and  with  the  same  lighting  you  ex{)ect 
to  use.  I  have  known  otherwise  fine  negatives  lost  by  neglecting  this  pre- 
caution, finding  after  development  that  the  plate  was  an  old  one  or  was 
slower  than  ordinarily  used  in  the  studio.  In  this  connection  I  should 
mention  that  professionals  have  told  roe  they  were  often  tempted  to  return 
to  wet  plates,  as  the  dry  plates,  however  good  when  fresh,  could  not  always 
be  relied  upon  and  were  apt  to  fail  when  it  was  impossible  to  duplicate  a 
negative.  Looking  at  the  picture  from  a  painter's  standpoint  it  must  be 
remembered  whether  you  are  supposed  to  take  it  in  doors  or  out,  by  foil 
daylight  or  in  the  evening.  Do  not,  if  the  scene  to  be  represented  wou!d 
naturally  appear  dark  in  certain  parts,  seek  to  light  it  evenly,  but  think  how 
a  painter  would  treat  it.  This  may  lay  you  open  to  criticism  from  a  merely 
photographic  point  of  view,  but  you  are  not  making  a  portrait.  In  the  great 
paintings  of  such  men  as  Renibrandt,  parts  of  a  picture  are  often  in  deose 
shadow,  and,  in  a  painting  that  would  not  be  criticised,  but  the  same  thing 
in  a  photographic  picture  would,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  be  sharply  condemned. 
This  is  unjust,  for  lens  or  brush  would  be  useless  if  not  inspired  by  a 
skillful  brain,  and  it  does  not  follow  that  a  man  can  arrogate  to  himself  the 
name  of  artist  simply  because  he  uses  a  brush  or  den}'  it  to  one  who  recog 
nizes  the  future  possible  for  camera  work.  It  is  always  hard  to  live  dowo 
a  prejudice  or  a  pre-couceived  opinion,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  that  to 
be  done  before  art  in  photography  is  fairly  recognized.  As  in  a  battle,  the 
flag  must  be  I  raised  high  over  men's  heads  to  enable  it  to  be  always  in  their 
sight,  so  the  ideal  in  any  line  of  human  endeavor  ought  to  be  kept  plainly 
before  men,  so  that  they  shall  continually  grow  and  improve,  and  never  feel 
that  there  are  no  more  worlds  to  conquer ;  and  the  best  thing  about  illustrative 
work  is  that  one  can  never  learn  it  all,  for  every  victory  makes  a  further  one 
possible.  Perhaps,  and  rightly  enough,  there  is  no  quality  more  demanded 
in  artistic  photography  than  originality,  though  it  is  often  sup|>osed  not  to 
co-exist  with  technical  excellence.  Photographic  training  by  itself  is  apt  to 
form  a  stiff  and  artificial  style,  but  it  is  not  necessary,  therefore,  to  assme 
that  originality  consists  mainly  of  a  violation  of  the  rules  of  tecbnique. 
The  height  of  art  is  to  conceal  art,  and  to  do  this  requires  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  technique.  Photography  has  only  begun  to  show  what  it  can 
do  in  illustrative  work,  and  its  progress  should  not  be  made  any  more 
difiScult  than  is  inevitable  from  the  unavoidable  obstacles  in  its  path. 
Demand  always  creates  supply  and  these  obstacles  will  be  gradually  removed, 
but  the  attempts  already  made  in  this  line  of  work  should  be  judged  by 
what  has  been  done  heretofore  iftid  not  by  what  we  hope  to  eventually 
accomplish.  Wiseacres,  the  world  over,  may  shake  their  heads  and  declare 
that  art  is  being  lowered  by  the  camera  seeking  to  displace  the  brash,  but 
the  inexorable  logic  of  events  is  an  overwhelming  force  and  there  is  do  use 
in  fighting  the  inevitable. 
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It  is  not  the  part  of  wisdom  to  ignore  difficulties  but  to  meet  and  over- 
^come  them,  and  the  greatest  genius  roust,  in  this  work,  be  governed  by 
certain  fixed  rules,  laboring,  so  to  speak,  in  harness.  The  poem  selected 
for  illustration  should  be  almost  learned  by  heart,  thought  of,  brooded  over, 
and  dreamed  about  until  the  fitting  lines  force  themselves  on  one's  con- 
sciousness. The  famous  painter  Da  Vinci  was  blamed  by  the  prior  of  the 
monastery,  for  which  he  painted  that  wonderful  fresco  of  *•*'  The  Ladt  Supper," 
because  he  spent  days  in  sitting  before  his  work  without  touching  it.  But 
the  figures  and  suri-oundings  were,  meanwhile,  being  envolved  from  his 
inner  consciousness,  and  when  he  finally  took  up  his  brush  no  part  of  the 
picture  needed  correction.  Let  your  mental  vision  see  the  picture  as  a 
complete  whole  before  you  even  think  of  actually  making  an  exposure.  I 
believe  also  in  testing  my  models  in  an  ordinary  portrait  before  posing  them 
for  the  illustration  as,  sometimes,  an  apparently  good  subject  will  prove  a 
very  poor  sitter. 

The  exposure  ought  to  be  so  nicely  calculated  as  to  leave  but  little  work 
for  the  retoucher,  but  this  depends  largely  on  the  sitter.  It  cannot  be  often 
repeated  that  the  retoucher  should  have  some  knowledge  of  facial  anatomy 
and  realize  he  is  to  labor  over  an  intricate  network  of  muscles  and  nerves, 
each  affecting  the  expression,  and  not  over  a  flat  surface  with  nothing  beneath 
it.  It  might  be  well  to  have  a  school  for  training  models,  as  it  is  very 
discouraging,  after  securing  an  effective  pose  or  a  fine  printing  negative, 
to  find  your  sitter  has  moved.  It  is  almost  imi)os6ible  to  use  head  rests  in 
work  of  this  kind,  and  where  11x14  plates,  or  larger,  are  used  expense 
is  something  to  be  considered.  It  is  incomprehensible  to  me  this  utter  in- 
ability of  some  people  to  face  a  lens,  and  where  their  nervousness  or  constant 
questions  as  to  how  they  shall  sit  causes  the  loss  of  a  good  negative  it 
requires  genuine  Christian  charity  to  ^^  think  no  evil."  My  first  unregenerate 
impulse  is  to  decline  the  sitter's  further  services  when,  for  instance,  a 
pathetic  scene  is  to  be  represented  and  he  or  she  seems  possessed  by  an 
insane  desire  to  be  humorous.  Painters  are  more  fortunate  in  this  respect 
than  photographers,  as  their  models  are  usually  trained  and  are  not  apt  to 
offer  advice  as  to  how  they  take  best,  as  if  that  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
parts  you  intend  them  to  portray.  The  operator  who  conscientiously  tries 
to  bring  out  the  thoughts  of  a  writer  is  under  a  keener  nervous  strain  than 
the  sitter  can  understand  unless  he  or  she  is  a  camerist. 

I  have  learned  to  have  the  warmest  sympathy  for  professionals,  and 
when  I  hear  people  say  ^*  it  is  so  tiresome  to  sit  for  a  picture"  I  always  wish 
to  say  ^*  you  don't  begin  to  endure  what  the  operator  has  to,  and  your  work 
is  over  with  the  sitting,  he  is  the  one  to  be  pittied,  and  not  you." 

The  possession  or  lack  of  the  true  histrionic  instinct  of  forgetting  self 
in  an  assumed  character  is  at  once  revealed  by  the  model  when  the  operator 
diBa|>pear8  under  the   mysterious  cloth.      When  only  the  keen-eyed  lens 
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confronts  the  sitter,  it  seems,  to  a  nervous  person,  as  a  friend  once  said 
to  me,  as  if  the  aforesaid  eye  was  gazing  into  one's  very  conscience.  The 
average  sitter,  whether  willing  to  aclcuowledge  it  or  not,  is  intensely  self- 
conscious,  which  is  the  true  name  for  what  they  like  to  call  nervoaaness. 
They  should  for  the  time  being  merge  Miss  A  or  Mr.  B  in  an  assumed 
character,  and  it  is  a  discouraging  truth  that  if  they  cannot  do  this  the 
picture  will  be  a  failure,  no  matter  how  fine  the  conception.  Sitter  aod 
operator  ought  to  be  in  perfect  accoi*d,  and  I  do  not  find  that  there  is  much 
to  choose  as  between  men  and  women  in  sharing  the  above  blame,  one  is  no 
more  self-conscious  than  the  other.  Sometimes,  indeed,  models  are  so 
willing  to  please  that  they  wish  you  to  arrange  every  finger  joint  or  suggest 
to  them  the  exact  shade  of  expression  needed,  generally  at  the  very  naoment 
you  are  placing  '  the  liolder  in  the  camera  or  drawing  the  slide.  I  do  not 
know  which  is  the  more  diflHcult  to  manage. 

The  operator  wlio  poses  the  figures  and  designs  the  picture  should  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  petty  details  of  filling  holders,  placing  them,  drawing 
slides,  and  moving  things  into  position.  The  mere  physical  fatigue  dampen^ 
one's  enthusiasm,  and  it  is  absolutely  important  to  have  the  nerves  under 
control  and  not  be  conscious  of  one's  body. 

I  have  said  little  about  technical  details  or  studio  appliances  deeming 
that  it  would,  indeed,  be  bringing  coals  to  Newcastle,  but  would  like  Xu 
speak  of  a  few  points  which  have  proved  practically  useful  to  me.  No 
illustrative  work  should  be  undertaken  with  any  but  the  best  lens.  A  rapid 
rectangle  is,  generally,  preferable,  but  a  wide-angle  is  often  absolutely 
required  and,  I  believe,  in  either  case,  in  having  it  able  to  cover  a  larger 
plate  than  the  one  used,  cutting  sharp  with  full  aperture.  The  studio 
scenery  ought  to  be  as  far  as  possible,  in  real  not  simulated  relief ;  plastic 
not  painted.  This  allows  the  figures  to  be  more  naturally  posed  and  not  so 
apparently  on  a  line.  Most  of  my  scenery  can  be  taken  apart  and  re-adjosted 
so  that,  when  used  with  different  draperies,  carpets,  and  furniture,  it  can 
form  a  number  of  combinations.  With  regard  to  the  skylight,  1  have 
discarded  the  use  of  continuous  sheets  of  ribbed  glass,  a  little  over  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  thick.  This  is  covered  by  five  sets  of  white  shades 
divided  into  half  yard  pieces  running  on  wires  from  side  to  side.  Over 
these  are  three  sets  of  black  shades  divided  and  run  the  same  way.  The 
shades  on  the  vertical  light  slide  up  and  down.  I  use  an  ordinary  view 
camera  as,  with  double  holders,  it  permits  more  plates  being  ready  before 
commencing  work  and  this  is  likely  to  save  much  time  and  trouble.  Com- 
petition and  exchange  of  ideas  such  as  this  present  convention,  when  used 
for  the  purpose  of  self -improvement  and  not  mere  display,  ought  to  be  of 
incalculable  benefit  and  the  inspiration  gained  bj*  the  attrition  of  different 
minds  constantly  raise  the  standard  of  photographic  progress.  In  illustrative 
work  amateurs  and  professionals  can  labor  side  by  side  and  each  gain  from 
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the  other.  The  former  will  learn  "to  appreciate  the  almost  iDfinite  tact, 
patience,  and  hard  work  demanded  of  a  professional  who,  on  his  part,  will 
learn  that  the  intelligent  amateur  helps  to  elevate  the  work  to  which  he, 
himself,  has  perhaps  given  the  best  part  of  his  life,  and  thus,  by  nuituallj 
disseminating  a  wider  and  clearer  knowledge  of  photography,  gain  for  it 
more  thorongh  appreciation  and  admiration. 


ABT  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Bt  6.  Hanmbr  Croughtom. 

Many  years  ago  (it  was  during  the  Carte-de  viste  rage)  I  was  painting 
for  a  firm  of  photographers  in  Dublin,  Ireland.  Being  in  the  reception  room 
one  morning  I  heard  the  principal  of  the  establishment  arguing  with  a  sitter 
who  did  not  like  her  portraits.  He  was  trying  to  convince  her  that  the  portrait 
must  be  right  because  the  instruments  he  used  being  the  very  best  it  was 
like  standing  before  a  looking-glass,  and  there  would  be  as  much  sense  in 
complaining  about  the  reflection  she  saw  in  her  mirror  as  in  doing  so  with 
her  portrait.  The  sitter  answered  the  photographer  by  a  question  which 
completely  silenced  him,  she  said  :  ^^  If  that  is  true  what  makes  the  difference 
between  good  and  bad  photographers?'* 

This  is  my  text :  What  is  it  that  makes  the  difference  now  more  than 
then  ?  I  answer  emphatically — the  presence  or  absence  of  art.  The  presence 
or  absence  of  art,  knowledge,  or  taste .  in  the  photographer  makes  the 
difference  in  the  photographs  made  in  his  studio,  makes  the  difference  we 
see  in  the  productions  exhibited  year  after  year  at  the  exhibition  of  the 
P.  A.  of  A.  In  the  early  days,  when  little  or  no  art  was  practiced  by  photogra- 
phers, the  public  were  not  so  exacting,  because,  being  ignorant  themselves, 
they  did  not  look  for  it,  the  difference  consisted  mostly  in  the  chemical  manipula- 
tions. Keeping  the  silver  bath  in  order,  keeping  that  and  the  collodion  and 
developer  in  harmony  that  each  should  work  at  its  best  in  relation  to  each 
other  kept  the  operator  busy  and  left  little  time  for  the  artistic.  How 
many  times  has  it  happened  that,  while  the  operator  was  trying  to  get 
his  sitter  nicely  arranged,  his  plate  would  dry  and  so  spoil  his  chemical 
effect.  Is  it  much  wonder,  then,  that  the  artistic  gave  way  to  the  chemical? 
All  honor  to  those  photographers  who  in  the  wet -plate  days  produced 
artistic  photographs  as  well  as  good  chemical  effects. 

Whatever  the  dry  plate  may  be  blamed  for  (and  you  cannot  read  a 
photographic  journal  without  finding  almost  all  the  sins  in  the  calendar 
attributed  to  it)  there  is  one  thing  it  has  done  for  photographers,  and  that  is 
it  has  given  him  time  to  study  for  artistic  effects  of  lighting  and  pose  without 
the  fear  of  spoiling  his  chemical  effect,  and  by  rapidity  of  exposure  has 
enabled  him  to  aim  for  expression  the  soul  of  portraiture. 

Some  croakers  claim  that  the  glue  plate  (as  the  late  Mr.  Gregg  of  this 
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city  called  them)  has  reduced  photographic  manipulations  to  a  dead  le?el 
and  that  any  ^^  duffer"  can  now  produce  good  negatives.  If  this  is  so  (ani 
I  confess  there  is  some  truth  in  it)  there  is  but  one  way  to  excel,  and  that 
is  in  the  artistic. 

Photographers  have  got  to  learn  about  art,  both  inside  and  outside  tbeir 
studios.  What  I  mean  by  that  is,  that  photographers  as  a  rule,  even  tboei^ 
who  are  known  as  artistic  photographers,  are  too  apt  to  study  art  througL 
the  one  eye  of  their  cameras  instead  of  studying  it  through  the  two  eyesic 
their  heads.  They  get  so  used  to  the  photographic  rendering  of  cerUis 
effects  of  color,  light,  and  sha^e,  that  they  forget  to  look  at  them  with  tlit 
eyes  of  an  outsider,  and  get  to  regard  the  photographic  rendering  as  right 
because  the  lens  an<l  camera  produce  it  so. 

It  would  be  well  for  every  photographer  who  wishes  to  keep  ahead  to 
join  some  art*class  or  school  and  study  art  independently  of  photc^rapbj. 
as  well  as  studying  those  books  which  arc  devoted  exclusively  to  art 
photography,  and  to  learn  to  look  at  it  from  an  outsider's  point  of  view. 
This  advice  will,  I  know,  be  particularly  irksome  to  Americans  wb) 
always  want  to  go  the  quickest  way  to  work,  and  who,  unless  they  see  sorav 
immediate  advantage  in  it,  will  not  care  to  try  it.  But,  although  the  sajiDg 
may  be  a  chestnut,  it  is  a  sound  and  good  one  that  there  is  no  short  or  royal 
road  to  knowledge,  and  experience  must  be  gained  by  long  and  often  irksonnf 
effort.  To  see  Nature  with  the  e^'es  of  an  artist,  who  has  been  trained  to  see  her 
as  she  is,  is  very  different  to  seeing  it  through  the  lens  in  a  photograpbii 
skylight.  I  have  often  heard  photographei*s  laugh  at  the  efforts  of  artists  to 
light  a  sitter  in  a  photographic  skylight,  and  their  sneers  at  the  failures  made  by 
them  is  natural  enough,  but  it  should  cause  thought  on  the  part  of  tLe 
photographer  as  to  the  why.  The  light  in  an  ordinary  photographic  skjligbt 
is  a  very  trying  one  to  almost  every  sitter,  and  is  the  cause,  in  nine  cases  oat 
of  ten,  of  a  strained  or  pained  expression. 

An  artist  when  sitting  a  model  to  paint  from  uses  ver}*  little  light,  aixl 
the  effect  upon  the  sitter  is  better  in  many  ways,  the  pupils  of  the  eyes  are 
larger  and  the  expression  in  repose.  Let  the  photographer  watch  the  iigbting 
of  the  faces  of  his  friends  in  an  ordinary  room,  and  if  he  has  any  discern- 
ment he  will  see  at  once  the  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  light  and  its  in- 
fluence upon  the  faces  and  expressions.  He  will  also  note  that  in  an  ordiuar) 
room  the  roughness  of  textures  is  not  noticed.  But  get  those  same  face? 
under  the  photographic  skylight,  and  on  account  of  the  volume  of  light  the 
pupils  of  the  eyes  contract,  and  the  eyelids  close  together,  which  causes 
the  constant  complaint  that  the  eyes  in  a  photograph  always  look  smaller 
than  in  nature.  Seeing  this  effect  in  all  their  sitters,  photographers  have 
come  to  believe  it  is  right,  and  treat  with  disdain  the  objections  of  the 
sitter  and  their  friends  who  miss  the  every-day  expression,  and  see  only  a 
new  one  which  they  cannot  account  for. 
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ADOther  thiDg  which  has  become  so  familiar  to  photographers,  that  they 
have  ceased  to  think  it  a  defect,  is  the  exaggeration  of  the  skin  texture. 
Wlien  I  was  a  student,  the  instructor  of  the  life-class  called  our  attention  to 
the  fine  short  down  all  over  the  face  of  the  model,  then,  taking  us  far  enough 
away  to  lose  the  details  of  the  skin  toture,  he  pointed  out  how  that  down 
which  we  could  not  see  gave  a  general  soft  blending  of  tints  and  shadows 
without  getting  any  of  the  roughness  of  texture,  he  concluded  by  saying : 
^^  At  best  a  microscopical  study  of  the  human  mass  would  be  an  unpleasing 
curiosity."  Now  it  would  appear  as  if  some  photographers  thought  this 
unpleasant  curiosity  was  the  right  thing  to  get,  and  they  will  not  only 
use  a  rectilinear  form  of  lens  for  large  portraits,  but  will  stop  down  till 
the  texture  of  the  skin  in  the  negative  is  much  more  like  what  is  seen 
through  a  microscope  than  the  human  skin  seen  at  a  moderate  distance. 
Another  cause  of  exaggeration  of  texture  is  in  the  lighting.  The  so-called 
rembraut  or  edge  lighting  will  exaggerate  texture  out  of  all  truth,  and 
when  to  that  is  added  microscopic  sharpness,  then  truth  and  art  are  shut 
out.  Do  not  think  I  am  an  advocate  of  out-of-focus  fuzziness.  I  am 
opposed  to  extreme  sharpness,  where  that  sharpness  is  at  the  sacrifice  of 
truth  to  nature. 

At  the  convention  at  Boston  there  was  an  exhibit  which  attracted  the 
attention  of  all.  I  think  it  was  from  Germany.  They  were  portraits  about 
11  x  14,  mostly  heads,  painted  upon  mat  surface  paper  of  some  kind.  1  saw 
a  great  deal  of  them  and  studied  them  with  the  greatest  interest  and  profit. 
The}'  were  admired  by  all  the  best  photographers  who  attended  the  con- 
vention. Not  one  but  gave  them  unqualified  praise.  They  were  certainly 
not  sharply  focused,  according  to  the  usual  photographic  standard,  yet  they 
were  sharp  enough  for  pictorial  standards,  and  their  great  beauty  was  their 
truthfulness  to  nature.  The  retouching  upon  them  'was  onl}*  just  enough 
to  remove  the  spots  and  blemishes  due  to  the  false  rendering  of  color  by 
photography.  This  is  another  abuse  which  has  done  much  to  bring  photog- 
raphy under  condemnation  from  artists  over-retouching.  You  must  do  it 
when  you  make  such  extremely  sharp  negatives,  particularly  when  you  make 
large  heads.  The  photographic  texture  is  an  exaggeration  of  the  natural 
texture,  and  the  pencil  of  the  retoucher  must  be  used,  and  in  getting  rid 
of  this  exaggerated  texture  the  retoucher  makes  with  his  pencil  another 
which  is  more  unreal  in  its  mechanical  smoothness  than  the  exaggeration  of 
extreme  sharpness.  If  you  will  use  a  portrait  combination  and  do  not 
stop  down  too  closely,  and  use  a  diffused  subdued  light,  these  exaggerations 
will  not  be  seen,  the  retoucher's  work  will  be  much  lighter,  and  you  will 
have  a  consequent  gain  in  truth. 

From  what  I  have  seen  of  the  new  isochromatic  plate  they  are  going  to 
make  quite  a  revolution  in  l>oth  lighting  and  retouching.  1  have  not  used 
many  of  them,  but  I  am  quite  charmed  with  what  I  have.      The  breaks  in 
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the  gradations  of  the  shadows  caused  by  the  false  rendering  of  color,  m 
absent  entirely,  and  the  retouching  reduced  to  a  minimnra.  The  textore 
of  the  skin  is  softer  and  more  truthful,  and  the  general  effect  so  superior 
that  before  long  they  must  take  the  place  of  all  others.  One  of  the  best 
firms  in  the  city  are  using  them  exclusively,  and  speak  in  high  terms  of 
them. 

I  have  confined  my  remarks  to  suggestions.  To  write  exhaustively  wonld 
be  out  of  place  where  there  are  so  many  other  things  to  attract  your  attentioo. 
But  I  would  like  to  impress  upon  all  young  photographers  the  importance  of 
studying  art  apart  from  photography,  to  be  able  to  detect  the  untnithfulnesg 
of  photography,  for  with  untruthfulness  there  can  be  no  true  art.  Remember 
you  are  catering  for  a  public  which  every  day  is  getting  more  critical,  as  art 
education  spreads,  and  to  keep  your  place  you  must  head  the  proeeesioD 
not  follow  behind. 

Third    Day. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  by  President  Hastings  at  9.90  a.m. 

The  President, —Mr.  Gentile  has  a  communication  to  present  to  the  association  ud  vill 
do  so  later. 

I  will  first  call  upon  Mr.  Soandlin  to  report  on  behalf  of  Dr.  Elliott  on  the  progress  of 
photography. 

Mr.  Scandlin  presented  and  read  the  following  report. 

BBPOBT  ON  THE  FBOGBXSS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Bt  Arthur  H.  Elliott,  Ph.D. 

Mr.  President, — The  task  of  making  a  report  on  the  progress  of  photog- 
raphy has  hitherto  been  one  not  fraught  with  unalloyed  happiness  for  tbe 
individual  who  has  undertaken  it  before  this  association.  It  is  also  a  corioo» 
fact  that  the  editors  of  photographic  journals  have  always  been  selected  to 
make  this  report.  TheVe  is  possibly  a  method  in  this  selection,  the  officers 
of  the  association  evidently  believing  that  editors  of  journals  are  the  odIj 
members  of  the  fraternity  having  skins  of  sufficient  thickness  to  stand  tbe 
arrows  of  the  critics  of  their  work.  I  have  on  a  previous  occasion  bad  to 
withstand  these  shafts.  I  know  about  how  much  they  hurt  and  am  here  again 
ready  to  submit  my  effort  to  the  same  chances.  But  of  one  thing  I  am  foHj 
conscious  and  that  is  that  those  who  know  the  task  will  appreciate  the  diffi* 
culties  and  have  a  fair  charity  for  my  effort. 

Beginning  with  the  apparatus  of  the  professional  photographer  we  do 
not  find  any  important  advances.  The  cameras  that  were  used  a  jear  ago 
hold  their  places  in  the  estimation  of  the  practical  man.  In  the  matter  of 
hand  cameras  we  note  some  quite  unique  improvements.  In  this  resf^ecttbe 
new  film  camera  called  the  Kameret  is  undoubtedly  a  marked  advance  id  the 
utilization  of  the  space  within  the  box  to  secure  the  most  compact  dispositioo 
of  the  parts.  The  roll  is  so  arranged  that  it  occupies  the  space  between  tbe 
cone  of  rays   from  the  lens   and  the  side  of  the  box.      By  this  method  of 
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disposition,  space  hitherto  not  used  has  been  made  available  and  the  most 
compact  hand  camera  now  in  the  market  is  the  result.  Coming  to  the  use  of 
plates  in  hand  cameras  we  must  give  the  palm  to  the  new  magazine  camera 
of  Anthony.  This  embodies  several  new  devices  that  are  quite  ingenious. 
First,  the  plates  are  made  to  come  into  focus  automatically  by  means  of  a 
spring,  and  after  exposures  single  push  on  a  button  takes  the  exposed  plate 
out  of  the  way  into  a  well,  leaving  another  plate  in  place  for  further  use. 

DEVJCIiOPING. 
Bt  E.  Dkckbb. 

^^  There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  seeing  and  observing.'* 
There  is  a  mountain  of  truth  in  a  mole-hill  of  words  in  that  quotation,  which 
will  apply  to  developing  as  well  as  many  other  things.  It  is  merely  putting 
in  *^  brains  Q.  S."  with  the  other  constituents  of  the  developer,  but  that 
makes  all  the  difference  (except  through  pure  luck)  between  a  negative  that 
will  make  a  photograph  that  is  a  joy  to  look  at,  and  a  piece  of  paper  with  a 
blotch  of  silver  over  it.  New  developers  and  new  developing  agents  can  be 
obtained  from  nearly  every  one  of  our  photographic  journals.  They  are 
probably  all  good,  only  some  may  be  better  than  others.  It  is  not  so  much 
the  formula,  but  the  way  it  is  used  that  gives  the  result.  There  are  prob- 
ably no  two  persons  using  the  same  plates  and  developer  that  will  produce 
the  same  quality  of  negative.  One  will  only  see  that  the  image  makes  its 
appearance  in  due  course  of  time,  will  see  that  it  continues  to  develop,  and 
when  he  sees  that  it  is  sufiSciently  dense  will  remove  it  from  the  developer. 
Another  will  not  only  see  when  the  image  appears  but  will  observe  whether 
it  is  too  slow  or  two  quick  and  will  add  a  little  force  or  apply  the  breaks  as 
it  may  need.  He  will  observe  the  exact  time  when  it  should  be  removed 
from  the  developer  and  whether  it  should  be  washed  very  quickly  before 
applying  the  fixing  or  whether  a  longer  washing  would  be  better.  Whether 
pyrogallic  acid,  eikonogen,  hydrokinon,  iron,  or  any  of  the  very  latest 
developers  should  be  used,  should  depend  upon  the  observation  of  each  one 
using  them.  Each  one  may  be  better  for  some  special  purposes  than  any  or 
all  the  others.  For  general  use,  however,  each  person  should  adopt  some 
special  developing  agent,  learn  to  use  it  and  stick  to  it.  Have  also  a 
standard  developer,  but  as  there  are  many  exceptions  to  most  rules,  so 
remember  that  you  must  look  out  for  these  exceptions  in  the  way  of  different 
plates,  different  exposures,  and  different  subjects,  and  strengthen  or  weaken 
your  developing  agent  or  your  alkili  or  add  a  retarder. 

Among  all  the  old  or  new  developing  agents  ^^  pyro"  still  holds  the  lead 
and  from  all  appearances  will  continue  to  do  so.  So  far  as  my  own  observa- 
tion goes  it  gives  better  strength,  better  detail,  better  printing  qualities,  and, 
for  an  over-timed  or  under-timed  plate,  a  better  negative  than  any  of  the 
others.     It  may  not  make  so  handsome  a  negative  as  some  of  the  others,  but  it 
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is  not  the  beauty  of  the  De^^ative  itself  tliat  is  wanted,  but  the  beauty  of  the 
print  to  be  made  from  the  negative.  It  is  true,  it  may  stain  the  hands,  bat 
that  can  be  remedied  by  using  a  pair  of  rubber  gloves.  The  staining  of  the 
negative  itself,  where  it  goes  so  far  as  to  be  a  detriment  to  its  printiDg 
qualities,  can  be  easily  remedied,  but  in  most  cases,  particularly  where  it  only 
leaves  a  slight  olive  color,  it  is  much  preferable*  to  what  is  called  '^a  wet- 
plate  effect.*'  You  can  make  with  '^  pyro  "  a  negative  as  ^'  thick  as  a  board,'' 
or  one  as  delicate  as  the  bloom  on  a  young  lady's  cheek,  with  the  same  klod 
of  plate  and  the  same  exposure. 

With  the  quickest  plate  a  line  drawing  can  be  copied  that  will  leave  the 
lines  pure  black  and  the  whites  white  paper,  or  all  the  detail  in  lights  and 
deepest  shadows  in  the  portrait  of  the  fairest  blonde  dressed  in  her  bridal 
robes.  To  develop  a  first-class  negative  pre-supposes  a  correct,  or  oeariy 
correct,  exposure  of  the  plate.  Perfectly  correct  exposures  are,  and  masl 
be,  extremely  rare.  It  would  take  a  long  mathematical  calculation,  and 
very  sensitive  instruments  to  give  the  exact  strength  of  light,  with  its  shade 
of  color,  and  more  exact  shutters  to  our  lens  than  we  now  have,  with  an 
operator  at  the  shutter,  capable  of  taking  advantage  of  all  the  mathematical 
and  scientific  points,  to  ^^  touch  the  button  "  at  the  exact  instant  of  time  to 
get  that  exact  exposure.  Such  being  the  case,  a  ^^  standard  developer,** 
while  beiug  ^'  handy  to  have  in  the  house,"  can  be  very  seldom  used  withoat 
some  change,  if  the  very  best  effects  arc  truly  sought  for. 

Have  your  sulphite  of  soda  and  your  alkili  of  a  standard  strength,  add 
the  pyro  only  when  you  arc  about  to  use  the  developer,  make  a  little  stronger 
solution  of  pyro  for  emergencies  and  have  your  bromide  ready  for  use.  Then 
use  all  with  discretion,  not  only  seeing  but  observing. 

Have  you  ever  thought  how  much  developing  a  plate  is  like  creation  ? 
Do  you  ever  think  that  you  are  creating  a  little  world  every  plate  you  de- 
velop? The  developer  is  poured  over  the  plate  and  soon  the  tops  of  the 
highest  mountains  appear  in  the 'shape  of  the  highest  lights,  then  the  lower 
hills  as  the  lighter  shadows,  then  the  rolling  and  flat  earth  as  it  graduates 
into  the  deep  shadows  represented  by  the  sea's  lay,  we  so  develop  our  plates 
that  we  can  say  when  finished,  ''  behold  it  is  good." 


OBTHOOHBOMATIC  FHOTOGBAFH7. 

Bt  G.  Crambr. 

In  my  lecture,  delivered  at  the  late  Washington  Convention,  I  have  given 
the  outlines  of  the  history  and  description  of  ortho  or  isochromatic  photog- 
raphy, both  terms  meaning  the  same,  viz. :  The  art  of  correctly  or  equally 
rendering  in  monochrome  the  various  colors  which,  in  the  ordinary  process, 
have  such  a  different  effect  on  the  sensitive  plate  that  blue  and  violet  are 
reproduced  much  lighter,  yellow  and  orange  much  darker  than  they  appear 
to  the  eye.      The  orthochromatic  process  is  receiving  the  highest  attention 
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abroad,  while  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  we  have  been  considerably  behind 
the  times  so  far,  but  with  the  well-known  determination  of  our  people  to  march 
in  tlie  front  ranks  of  progress,  we  shall  soon  make  up  for  lost  time,  fully 
acknowledging  the  importance  of  orthochromatic  photography.  Inasmuch  as 
the  great  problem  to  make  photographs  in  uatural  colors  is  being  far  from 
solved,  we  must  aim  to  accomplish  the  next  possible,  to  reproduce  the  colors 
in  monochrome  in  the  true  gradations  as  they  appear  to  the  eye. 

American  manufacturers  have  commenced  to  give  orthochromatic  plates 
their  attention,  and  I  for  one  have  spared  neither  trouble  nor  expense  to 
produce  colored  sensitive  plates  that  meet  the  requirements  of  photography 
in  its  present  advanced  state.  In  the  commencement  I  was  assisted  by  the 
talented  Boisonnas  of  Geneva,  Switzerland,  known  in  Europe  for  his  success 
iu  this  direction,  but  whose  experiments  were  unhappily  cut  short  by  his 
untimely  death.  Later  on  I  availed  myself  of  the  offers  made  by  the  well- 
known.  B.  J.  Edwards  of  London,  and  Attout  Tailfer  of  Paris,  whose 
isochromatic  plates  have  a  great  reputation  in  Europe,  and  I  have  followed 
their  example  in  adopting  the  name  '*  Isochromatic."  I  am  now  in  the  posi- 
tion to  furnish  plates  that  combine  great  speed  and  fine  quality  with  good 
orthochromatic  effect  without  the  use  of  a  yellow  screen.  The  yellow  screen 
which  serves  to  filter  the  light,  and  is  either  a  yellow  glass  placed  behind  the 
lens,  or  a  yellow  pellicle  inserted  with  the  diaphragm,  necessarily  slows  the 
action  of  the  light,  and  demands  a  much  longer  exposure  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  depth  of  color  of  the  yellow  glass  or  pellicle  employed.  It  also 
causes  trouble  and  annoyance  iu  focusing.  It  has  been  my  aim  to  dispense 
with  it,  and  I  have  succeeded  in  preparing  rapid  plates  which  are  sufiSciently 
orthochromatic  for  landscape  and  portrait  photography  without  the  use  of  a 
yellow  screen.  For  copying  oil  paintings  where  long  exposures  are  not 
objectionable,  and  where  it  is  imperative  to  secure  the  fullest  orthochromatic 
effects,  I  prepare  a  slow  plate  especially  for  this  purpose. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  orthochromatic  effect  can  be  obtained  with 
ordinary  plates,  simply  by  the  use  of  a  yellow  screen,  but  this  idea  is 
erroneous.  The  plate  must  have  the  elements  of  color  sensitiveness  in  itself, 
and  in  comparing  orthochromatic  plates  they  should  be  tried  without  a  yellow 
screen  to  determine  their  merits. 

Now  let  us  see  what  are  the  advantages  of  an  orthochromatic  plate  over 
an  ordinary  plate,  for  instance,  in  landscape  photography.  Let  us  imagine  a 
landscape  before  us,  above  the  blue  sky  with  white  clouds,  in  the  horizon  the 
distant  hills,  in  the  foreground  foliage  in  the  beautiful  shades  of  autumn. 
The  ordinary  plate  would  take  the  sky  white,  being  just  as  sensitive  to  the 
light  blue  as  to  white  rays,  and  therefore  will  show  no  clouds  unless  they  are 
of  a  darker  shade.  The  distant  hills  would  only  be  faintly  visible  and  the 
foliage  be  lacking  in  detail.  The  orthochromatic  plates  would  give  us  a  soft 
gray  sky,  not  white,  but  with  beautiful  white  clouds  ;  the  distant  hills  just 
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as  distinct  as  you  see  them  in  reality,  and  the  foliage  with  all  the  varioos 
gradations,  from  the  finest  high  light  to  the  deepest  shadow,  every  leaf  being 
clearly  detailed,  and  every  blade  of  grass  standing  out  from  the  rest.  In  all 
it  gives  us  just  what  we  see  with  our  own  eyes,  except  the  colors.  For 
portraits  we  will  consider  to  photograph  a  pretty  rosy-cheeked  girl  from  the 
country,  rosy  cheeked,  but  a  little  freckled,  with  a  blue  dress  and  yellow 
trimmings,  and  with\  auburn  hair.  The  ordinary  plate  will  give  her  a  fair 
face,  but  what  a  job  to  retouch  all  the  freckles.  The  blue  dress  will  appear 
like  a  white  one,  the  yellow  trimmings  will  be  too  dark.  Her  hair  will  show 
a  great  lack  of  detail,  and  appear  the  same  as  black  hair.  While  the  other 
plate  will  give,  if  anything,  a  bolder,  rounder  image.  Freckles  will  not  be 
visible  to  a  greater  extent  than  you  see  them  with  your  eyes,  and  the  portrait 
is  generally  smaller  than  the  original,  as  they  are  almost  entirely  invisible. 
The  hair  will  be  of  a  medium  shade,  and  as  full  of  detail  as  that  of  a 
brunette.  The  dress  will  be  of  a  proper  tone,  the  yellow  trimmings  io 
harmony  with  the  rest. 

Now  for  another  portrait.  A  gentleman  from  the  country  with  bine  eyes 
and  straw-colored  hair,  fairly  sunburnt,  and  with  a  clear  white  forehead. 
You  know  these  kind  of  subjects  (I  believe  there  is  no  photographer  who 
does  not  get  some  of  them).  In  his  photograph  the  eyes  are  a  colorless 
spot,  the  hair  too  dark,  face  without  the  roundness  and  life  it  should  have, 
with  a  solid  white  forehead.  The  isochromatic  plate,  on  the  other  hand, 
does  justice  to  the  eyes  and  hair,  and  gives  tone  to  the  forehead,  and  round- 
ness and  gradations  to  the  face.  For  copying  paintings  or  colored  drawings 
they  are  the  only  plates  that  can  be  used  with  success,  the  reason  for  which  I 
do  not  believe  it  necessary  to  further  illustrate,  as  you  will  observe  by  looking 
over  the  various  pictures  on  exhibition  at  this  meeting.  I  wish  further  to 
state  that  in  developing  the  isochromatic  plates  you  must  bear  in  mind  that 
they  are  very  sensitive  to  the  yellow  and  orange  light,  and  nothing  but  a 
dull  ruby  light  can  be  used  with  safety,  with  the  precaution  to  keep  the  plate 
away  from  any  light  as  much  as  possible. 


BROMIDE  EXTLABGING. 

Bt  O.  D.  Milbubn. 

Ladies  and  Oentlemen : 

My  purpose  this  evening  is  to  make  a  practical  demonstration  before  you 
of  enlarging  a  5  x  7  cabinet  negative  up  to  a  25x30  bromide  print  on  East- 
man's Permanent  Bromide  C.  Paper,  using  the  arc  electric  light  as  means  of 
illumination.  This  to  some  of  you  may  seem  a  needless  exertion  inasmuch 
as  you  may  not  use  bromide  paper  in  your  studios  and  therefore  perhaps  yon 
think  you  would  not  care  for  it,  because  you  may  argue  ^^  so  many  of  the  so- 
called  cheap  photographers  use  it "  ;  be  this  as  it  may,  many  of  our  very  best 
photographers  in  this  country,  as  well  as  Europe,  use  bromide  paper,  pro- 
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ducing  exceedingly  artistic  effects  and  to  great  advantage  to  their  ledgers, 
therefore  needless  to  say  of  great  advantage  to  themselves.  Enlarging  on 
bromide  paper  ought  to  be  of  interest  to  all  of  you  because  a  good  enlarging 
process  is  a  great  desideratum  in  every  first-class  photographic  studio,  though 
not  having  had  the  advantage  of  using  a  process  of  this  kind  some  of  you 
may  not  feel  its  necessity. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  the  average  of  cases  small  size  negatives 
give  better  satisfaction  to  patrons  of  photographic  studios  than  larger  ones. 
There  are  many  reasons  for  this,  in  which  the  lenses  used  play  no  small  part, 
causing  more  or  less  distortion,  to  a  much  greater  degree  in  large  work  than 
in  small,  the  operator  is  more  accustomed  to  small  work,  it  takes  less  time  of 
exposure  and  costs  less  if  a  small  plate  is  spoiled,  therefore  perhaps  the 
operator  is  more  willing  to  try  it  over  if  the  first  sitting  is  not  up  to  his 
usual  standard.  Many  other  reasons  could  be  enumerated  in  support  of  my 
assertion  that  prints  from  large  negatives  as  a  general  rule  do  not  give  as 
good  satisfaction  as  prints  from  small  negatives. 

Having  produced  a  good  small  negative  which  pleases  the  sitter,  it  is  a 
very  easy  matter,  by  using  a  little  honorable  business  tact  to  sell  your 
customer  a  good  artistically  enlarged  picture  from  the  same  negative.  Or 
will  3'ou  argue,  ^*  A  photographer  has  not  the  same  right  to  call  attention  to 
his  goods  that  other  respectable  business  men  have,'*  or  perhaps  you  will  say, 
^^It  is  not  necessary  to  call  especial  attention  to  our  large  work,  for  our 
customers  are  aware  of  our  facilities  for  producing  that  class  of  work  before 
entering  our  studios."  The  latter  is  no  doubt  true  in  many  cases,  but 
experience  has  taught  every  first-class  business  man  in  the  land  that  his 
goods  must  be  prominently  brought  to  the  attention  of  customers  and  the 
public  time  and  again  if  success  is  to  be  his.  In  other  words  I  contend  that 
while  you  practice  photography  as  an  art  it  behooves  you  to  also  practice  it 
as  a  practical  business  man,  and  with  that  end  in  view  I  wish  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  bromide  process  as  a  very  valuable  auxiliary. 

A  very  successful  method  of  introducing  large  work,  as  practiced  by 
many,  is  to  have  an  enlarged  print  ready  for  the  purpose  of  showing  to  the 
previously  selected  customer  when  the  small  contact  prints  are  called  for, 
then  by  slipping  the  said  enlargement  into  a  convenient  and  suitable  passe- 
partotU  or  frame,  explaining  in  the  meanwhile  the  different  styles  in  which 
the  enlarged  picture  can  be  finished,  such  as  crayon,  oil,  or  pastel,  a  sale  will 
invariably  follow,  and  even  if  occasionally  no  sale  is  made  the  loss  in  cost  of 
material  for  making  up  the  print  is  very  trifling  indeed. 

When  first  the  bromide  process  was  introduced  in  this  country  there  was 
much  speculation  rife  as  to  the  permanency  of  bromide  prints,  but  this  has 
ceased  now,  for  it  has  been  conclusively  proven  that  when  bromide  prints  are 
properly  made  from  good  permanent  bromide  paper  they  are  as  permanent 
as  any  other  photographic  prints  whatsoever.      To  prove  this  I  call  your 
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attentioD  to  Professor  H.  8.  Starnes's,  of  London,  experiments  [see  Brilisk 
Journal  of  Pliotography^  Nov.  2,  1887,]  and  we  have  much  other  substantial 
evidence  in  corroboration  of  this  statement ;  besides  we  have  our  own  tests 
and  experiments. 

When  the  bromide  process  was  first  introduced  in  this  country  many 
photographers  went  into  using  it,  some  only  soon  to  give  it  up,  claiming  that 
it  was  much  more  difficult  than  they  had  anticipated.  This  was  chiefly  doe 
to  the  great  degree  of  latitude  of  possibilities  in  results  as  well  as  the  different 
methods  which  can  be  adopted  to  secure  good  results  ;  from  a  strong  negative 
it  is  possible  to  produce  either  strong  or  soft  prints  and  the  same  from  a  soft 
negative.  (This  I  will  endeavor  to  explain  more  fully  in  my  demonstration.) 
This  yielding  flexibility  of  the  process  proved  a  stumbling  block  to  some 
of  the  busy  photographers  on  their  first  attempts.  However  the  demand  for 
Eastman's  bromide  paper  has  been  on  the  steady  increase  from  year  to  yeai, 
the  last  year's  sales  being  much  larger  than  any  of  its  predecessors. 

Some  photographers  are  successfully  using  hydrochinon  and  also  eikonogen 
as  developing  agents.  After  extensive  experiments  we  have  concluded  that 
the  iron  oxalate  is  the  very  best  developer  for  bromide  prints.  However,  1 
conclude  there  is  more  latitude  in  the  actual  development  with  the  two  former 
developers,  inasmuch  as  the  operation  can  be  commenced  with  weak.devel- 
oper,  increasing  in  strength  as  it  is  found  necessary.  On  the  other  band, 
with  the  oxalate  developer  we  get  a  purity  of  white  and  blacks  unattainable 
with  the  others. 

To  proceed  with  the  demonstration  :  If  upon  examination  of  the  negative 
to  be  enlarged  it  is  found  difficult  to  determine  the  correct  amount  of  exposure 
to  be  employed,  do  not  venture  to  expose  alai^e  sheet  of  bromide  paper,  bat, 
as  a  guide,  place  in  position  on  the  easel  a  small  piece  of  bromide  paper ; 
that  is,  after  the  image  has  been  thrown  up  to  the  proper  size  and  focused 
sharp,  then  expose  and  develop. 

If  daylight  is  used  for  exposure  care  must  be  taken  to  permit  as  little  time 
as  possible  to  elapse  between  the  exposure  of  guide  and  print,  as  the  light  is 
apt  to  vary,  making  your  guide  useless.  On  dense  parts  of  the  negative 
extra  time  can  be  given  on  the  same  plan  as  vignetting,  and  very  deep 
shadows  can  easily  be  held  back  by  means  of  a  shaped  card  on  the  end  of  a 
strip  of  glass. 

The  amount  of  bromide  solution  used  in  the  developer  has  great  influence 
on  the  quality  of  bromide  prints.  For  weak  negatives  the  amount  of  bromide 
solution  can  be  doubled  or  trebled  to  advantage,  and  for  strong  negatives  it 
can  be  reduced  to  half  or  a  quarter  the  normal  amount.  However,  with 
fresh,  normal  developer  some  bromide  solution  ought  always  be  used,  or  a 
measly,  mottled  deposit  may  occur  in  the  print. 

To  insure  permanency  care  must  be  taken  to  remove  all  the  iron  solution 
after  development  by  washing  thoroughly  with  acid  solution  and  ail  white 
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light  excluded  until  the  print  is  thoroughly  fixed  in  the  hypo,  and  the  final 
washing  must  be  very  complete. 

The  apparatus  necessary  for  bromide  enlarging,  as  you  see,  is  very  simple, 
a  camera,  lens,  and  easel  being  the  most  essential  parts. 


Fig.  1. 


APPARATUS  FOR  ENLARQINQ  WITH 
EASTMAN'S  PERMANENT  BROMIDE  PAPER. 


FlO.  2. 

Daylight  is  very  good  for  enlarging,  giving  a  smooth,  even  illumination. 
See  Fig.  1.  However,  when  a  large  quantity  of  work  is  to  be  provided  for 
the  arc  electric  light  is  most  convenient  as  it  is  powerful  and  practically 
uniform.     See  Fig.  2. 

Second,  after  all  the  plates  in  the  magazine  of  the  camera  have  been 
exposed  the  camera  may  be  loaded  up  again  attaching  a  reservoir  box  to  it, 
containing  a  new  lot  of  plates,  which  are  readily  transferred  to  the  body  of 
the  camera  by  the  use  of  a  couple  of  slides.  The  empty  box  can  now  be 
used  to  hold  the  exiK>sed  plates  in  the  camera,  and  these  are  removed  by 
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attaching  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  camera  and  with  the  movement  of  two 
slides  the  plates  fall  out  to  give  place  to  those  that  are  to  be  exposed 
afterwards. 

When  we  remember  that  all  these  transfers  are  accomplished  in  open 
daylight,  we  must  confess  that  this  is  a  decided  advance  in  the  construction 
of  hand  cameras.  Yet  another  hand  camera  must  take  a  little  of  our 
attention  for  a  moment.  This  is  the  Hetherington.  Here  we  have  a  camera 
using  plates  that  are  arranged  pretty  much  as  the  leaves  of  a  book.  As 
each  plate  is  exposed  it  is  turned  down  out  of  the  range  of  the  lens  jnst  as 
you  would  turn  down  the  leaf  of  a  book  if  it  was  stood  up  on  its  back 
closed.  Each  plate  is  turned  down,  and  a  spring  brings  a  new  one  into  place. 
This  is  a  most  ingenious  piece  of  apparatus,  but  as  soon  as  the  plates  are 
all  exposed  you  have  to  resort  to  a  dark  room  to  re-fiU  the  plate  holders. 

In  the  matter  of  lenses  by  far  the  most  important  step  has  been  taken  by 
Carl  Zeiss  in  the  adaptation  of  the  Jena  glass  to  photographic  lenses  and 
the  construction  of  a  lens  in  which  the  cheifiical  and  visual  rays  come  to  one 
and  the  same  focus.  Yet  another  improvement  is  the  use  of  lenses  so 
corrected  that  they  may  be  used  at  very  short  focus  and  wide  angle  without 
the  distortion  hitherto  encountered  in  lenses  of  this  character.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  Jena  glass,  which  has  done  such  wonders  in  the  field  of 
microscopy,  is  destined  to  teach  us  some  new  things  in  the  world  of  photog- 
raphy. While  on  the  subject  of  lenses  we  must  not  forget  to  speak  of  the 
efforts  of  the  English  lens  makers  to  come  to  some  understanding  in  the 
matter  of  threads  and  flanges  of  the  lens  mounts.  Although  nothing  definite 
has  yet  been  accomplished,  a  report  on  the  subject  has  been  approved  by 
the  principal  English  lens  makers,  and  with  a  little  further  modification  there 
is  no  doubt  that  a  uniform  screw  thread  for  the  lenses  of  the  same  size,  also 
a  uniform  thread  for  tripod  screws,  and  a  uniform  system  of  marking  the 
diaphragms  of  lenses,  will  be  adopted  by  all  the  English  makers  and  probably 
by  those  of  America,  France,  and  Germany.  If  this  can  be  accomplished 
the  photographer  will  be  in  the  same  position  as  the  microscopist  in  having 
all  his  lenses  of  the  same  size  fit  into  the  flanges  on  his  cameras  or  into 
adapters  that  also  are  uniform  for  all  makes  of  lenses. 

While  we  are  noting  the  novelties  in  photographic  apparatus,  a  word 
about  the  new  rival  of  the  photographic  operator  is  worth  our  attention,  we 
mean  the  automatic  photographing  machines,  where  you  put  a  nickel  in  the 
slot  and  get  your  picture  taken,  framed,  and  all.  But  they  are  at  present  not 
worth  more  than  a  word,  for  all  we  have  seen  are  easily  distanced  by  the 
poorest  tin- type  artist  that  visits  the  smallest  country  town.  Nevertheless, 
these  machines  are  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  inventions  that  will  make  a 
likeness  of  the  sitter  in  front  of  them,  and  purely,  by  mechanical  motions,  as 
certain  in  their  action  as  those  of  a  clock.  At  present  they  are  more  of  a 
curiosity  than  an  innovation  in  photographic  work. 
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Since  we  last  met  quite  a  furor  has  been  seen  in  tlie  matter  of  color 
photography.  Professor  Lippman,  of  France,  startled  the  world  with  the 
announcement  that  he  had  discovered  the  secret  of  taking  photographs  in 
their  natural  colors.  After  developments  proved  that  he  had  repeated  the 
idea  of  Edmond  Becqnerel,  made  twenty-five  years  before,  except  that  he  had 
used  glass  plates  with  greater  success.  Practically  his  work  is  of  little  value, 
but  it  is  interesting  as  a  development  of  the  theory  of  interference  in  light. 
The  pictures  he  obtained  are  of  the  same  character  as  the  colors  of  the 
soap  bubble  in  the  sunbeam  or  the  film  of  oil  on  water. 

Working  in  the  same  field  of  research  but  with  much  better  experience  to 
guide  him,  our  Own  Carey  Lea  has  shown  us  some  new  wonders  in  the  prop- 
erties of  silver  chloride.  Indeed,  he  has  discovered  that  the  basis  of  modern 
photography,  the  metal  silver,  is  capable  of  existing  in  several  distinct 
colored  modifications.  I  cannot  now  take  time  to  go  into  details  upon  this 
most  interesting  scientific  development,  and  must  content  myself  with 
referring  my  hearers  to  the  photographic  journals  and  the  American  Journal 
of  Science  for  the  past  year. 

The  Austrian  photographer,  Verecsz,  who  also  experimented  in  the  field 
of  color  by  photography,  did  work  that  is  but  a  modification  of  the  work  of 
Carey  Lea. 

Some  means  of  determining  the  actinic  value  of  light  in  its  relation  to 
photography  has  long  been  a  desideratum^  and  the  English  experimenters, 
Messrs.  Hurter  and  Driffield,  together  with  Captain  Abney,  have  arrived  at 
some  interesting  results,  showing  that  the  exposure  determines  the  gradation 
of  the  lights  and  shades  in  the  negative.  Incorrect  exposure  will  not  give 
an  harmoniously  graded  negative,  and  furthermore,  this  incorrect  exposure 
cannot  be  improved  by  a  change  of  development.  They  have  devised  a 
method  of  determining  the  proper  time  of  exposure,  but  at  present  the 
apparatus  is  more  scientific  than  practical. 

A  much  more  convenient  apparatus  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
time  of  exposure,  is  the  neat  little  actinometer  of  Ballard's,  which  depends 
upon  the  measurement  of  the  actinic  power  of  the  light  on  a  subject  by 
finding  out  how  long  the  photographic,  that  is,  the  blue  and  violet  rays,  take 
to  fade  from  a  phosphorescent  tablet  that  has  been  exposed  to  their  infiuence. 
Its  mode  of  operation  is  very  simple,  a  small  tube,  blackened  inside,  has  at 
one  end  a  tablet  of  luminous  paint,  so  arranged  that  it  hangs  by  a  hinge, 
which  allows  it  to  be  exposed  on  the  subject  for  half  a  minute.  The  tablet 
is  then  closed  over  the  tube  and  by  looking  into  the  latter,  the  time  of  fading 
to  a  standard  tint,  also  in  the  tube,  gives  a  figure  that  is  a  measure  of  the 
photographic  power  of  the  light  reflected  by  the  subject.  It  is  practical  and 
its  indications  are  just  as  good  as  the  sensitometer  with  which  we  deternofne 
the  rapidity  of  our  day  plates. 

This  same  actinic  power  is  modified  by  our  use  of  the  diaphragms  in  the 
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lens.  But  here  also  some  experiments  of  the  past  3'ear  have  given  us  some 
new  light.  Dr.  Michelke,  of  Germany,  has  shown  that  if  we  reduce  the  size 
of  the  opening  in  the  lens  to  one-fourth  we  shall  have  to  increase  the  time  of 
exposure,  not  four  times,  as  would  be  expected,  but  twenty  per  cent,  more, 
or  nearly  five  times.  By  using  yet  smaller  openings  we  must  add  still  more 
to  the  time,  and  with  one-thirty-sixth  of  the  opening  the  time  will  have  to  be 
forty-eight  times  as  long,  or  an  increase  of  one-third  the  calculated  time  for 
correct  exposures  with  a  corresponding  larger  stop.  In  a  word,  if  the  time 
of  the  exposure  is  correct  with  a  stop  of  one  inch,  and  it  is  desired  to  uae  a 
stop  of  one-quarter  of  an  inch,  we  must  increase  the  time  of  exposore  not 
four  times  but  nearly  five  times. 

In  the  field  of  orthochromatic  photography,  as  it  is  called,  there  is  not 
much  new  to  report,  but  we  are  very  glad  to  note  that  our  American  manu- 
facturers are  making  some  of  the  best  dry  plates  of  this  kind  to  be  found 
anywhere. 

We  are  surprised  that  American  photographers  have  not  been  more  active 
ih  the  adoption  of  these  plates  in  their  portrait  work ;  for  there  is  no  doubt 
that  they  have  an  immense  amount  of  retouching,  not  to  speak  of  the  better 
gradation  of  light  and  shade  in  the  costumes  of  the  sitters. 

We  hear  rumors  of  the  advent  of  collodion  plates  that  are  as  rapid  as 
the  gelatine  dry  plate,  but  we  have  not  heard  of  any  practical  use  of  these 
plates.  It  is  stated  that  at  the  present  time  they  are  twice  as  costly  as  the 
gelatine  plates,  but  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  we  shall  have  them  in 
completion  ;  and  for  many  purposes  they  may  be  found  of  advantage,  even 
at  double  the  present  prices  of  dry  plates,  notably  in  photo-mechanical  work. 
*  Flash-light  photography  has  many  workers,  and  it  is  constantly  being 
put  to  good  use,  and  its  manner  of  application  being  improved.  Various 
devices  have  been  employed  to  overcome  the  hard  shadows  that  were  to  be 
found  in  the  first  pictures  made  by  its  use.  The  methods  of  doing  this  are 
in  the  division  of  the  magnesium  powder  into  a  number  of  small  charges 
rather  than  using  it  in  one  large  flash.  These  charges  are  fired  simultaneously 
by  the  use  of  a  number  of  gas  jets  that  are  made  to  impinge  on  pieces  of 
gun-cotton,  on  which  is  placed  the  magnesium,  the  projection  of  the  many 
flames  at  the  same  instant  being  controlled  by  some  device  that  regulates  the 
pressure  of  the  gas,  and  increases  it  at  the  same  moment  at  every  jet. 
Pictures  made  by  these  methods  are  very  hard  to  distinguish  from  those 
made  by  daylight. 

The  color  of  the  magnesium  light  is  capable  of  much  modification,  and 
in  this  respect  may  be  a  most  useful  adjunct  to  the  authochromatic  plates. 
Two  German  experimenters  have  applied  this  in  photomicrography  using  a 
mixture  of  perchlorate  of  potash  with  magnesium,  chloride  of  sodium,  aod 
tartrate  of  barium,  with  some  excellent  results. 

The  development  of  the  photographic  plate  has  received  a  good  deal  of 
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attentioD  daring  the  past  year.  In  the  matter  of  developers  there  is  not 
very  much  to  report,  but  quite  recently  paramidophenol  a  substance  related 
somewhat  to  eikonogen  has  been  proposed  as  a  new  agent.  Like  eikouogen 
it  is  not  very  soluble,  and  it  is  also  rather  expensive,  but  if  it  is  found  to 
have  any  decided  advantage  the  chemist  will  soon  find  a  way  to  make  it 
cheaply.  At  the  present  time  it  is  said  to  possess  good  developing  powers 
and  its  use  gives  no  stains  on  the  films.  Compared  with  eikonogen  and 
hydroquinone,  it  oxidizes  more  rapidly  than  either.  It  is  consequently  more 
active  than  these  developing  agents.  But  its  most  important  advantage  is 
the  fact  that  it  will  not  color  the  film  and  can  be  used  for  a  large  number  of 
plates  in  succession.  It  is  said  that  as  many  as  twenty  plates  may  be 
developed  in  the  same  bath  without  causing  the  least  stain  on  the  negative. 
From  these  indications  it  would  appear  to  be  as  rapid  as  pyro  without  its 
staining  defects. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  developers,  the  interesting  experiments 
of  Doctor  Waterhouse  deserve  a  moment's  attention.  He  has  found  that  by 
the  addition  of  a  very  small  quantity  of  thiocarbamide  to  the  developer  of 
eikonogen  it  is  possible  to  produce  a  positive  image  instead  of  a  negative 
one.  This  is  a  matter  of  small  importance  to  the  ordinary  photographer, 
but  to  those  who  have  to  work  the  photo-mechanical  processes  it  is  a  saving 
in  the  steps  to  be  taken  for  the  production  of  the  final  printing  plate,  for  it 
saves  the  production  of  a  positive  from  the  usual  negative. 

Coming  now  to  the  printing  processes,  we  must  record  the  revival  of  the 
use  of  gelatine  as  a  substitute  for  albumen,  with  more  improvements  than  it 
has  seen  in  many  years.  Aristotype  paper  has  made  some  very  important 
advances  during  the  past  year,  and  if  the  march  of  progress  is  continued  it 
may  supplant  albumen  paper  entirely  as  a  basis  for  the  photographic  print. 

Platinum  printing  still  holds  its  own  with  amateurs,  and  it  would  be  a 
source  of  profit  to  the  professional  photographer,  in  the  better  class  of  work, 
if  he  would  but  take  time  to  overcome  some  of  the  earlier  diflSculties.  In 
Europe  they  are  far  ahead  of  us  in  this  matter. 

A  new  printing  process  was  presented  to  the  photographer  by  two 
English  chemists  some  months  ago,  which  depended  for  its  action  upon  the 
change  made  by  light  in  the  chemical  structure  of  a  dye-stufif  made  from  the 
coloring  matter  known  as  primuline.  This  substance  has  the  curious 
property  of  uniting  with  different  organic  matter,  and  producing  with  each 
one  a  colored  print.  If,  therefore,  we  print  in  diazo-primuline  from  a  star- 
shaped  negative  we  can  make  each  of  the  star  rays  of  a  different  color,  by 
the  use  of  different  organic  matters  put  on  as  developers  in  the  form  of  a 
paste.  The  great  drawback  to  the  success  of  the  process  is  the  color  of  the 
ground,  which  is  of  a  bright  yellow  tint.  Up  to  the  present  time  the 
inventors  have  not  been  able  to  change  this  color,  but  if  it  is  ever  accom- 
plished we  shall  be  in  possession  of  a  printing  process  of  great  beauty,  and 
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capable  of  many  variations  this,  too,  without  the  use  of  silver  or  any  other 
metallic  salts,  as  the  substances  used  are  entirely  of  organic  origin. 

The  application  of  photography  to  astronomy  continues  to  give  the  moA 
wonderful  results.  Stars  unseen  b}*  the  human  eye  are  detected  by  tbe 
photographic  dry  plate.  And  some  recent  photographs  made  in  Sydney, 
Australia,  show  that  the  stars  of  the  Milky  Way  are  really  larger  than  the? 
appear  to  the  eye  through  the  telescope.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  thej 
emit  many  blue  rays  which  are  invisible  to  our  sight,  but  whose  light  affects 
the  photographic  plate. 

Photomechanical  printing  processes  have  made  important  advances  in 
color  printing  in  which  they  are  now  producing  some  of  the  most  beantifa* 
work  ever  attempted  by  the  aid  of  light  and  the  printing  press,  and  witfaoat 
the  aid  of  the  human  hand.  In  this  respect  the  work  of  Bierstadt,  of  Nev 
York,  surpasses  anything  of  the  kind  ever  attempted  before.  By  the  ase  of 
colored  screens,  he  takes  several  negatives  of  the  different  colors  that  make 
up  the  painting  he  wishes  to  produce  by  photography,  and  by  means  of 
these  he  prepares  corresponding  gelatine  surfaces  that  serve  as  the  basis 
for  the  printing  of  the  colors  by  superposition,  as  in  the  lithographic 
methods.  The  results  obtained  are  very  beautiful  and  are  almost  a  perfect 
/ac  simile  of  the  original  picture.  It  will  be  by  some  such  process  as  this 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  make,  not  take  photographs  in  their  natural  colors. 
Such  is  a  very  rapid  survey  of  the  advances  of  our  art  since  we  last  met. 
In  the  brief  space  that  could  be  given  in  such  a  report  as  this,  many  really 
important  steps  of  progress  have  received  but  a  word  of  mention.  This  is 
not  because  of  the  lack  of  appreciation  by  the  reporter  but  from  a  fear  that 
during  these  warm  days  a  long  disquisition  would  weary  you. 

If  I  have  failed  to  do  all  that  you  have  expected  of  me,  please  remember 
that  I  am  only  an  editor,  and  while  I  fully  appreciate  the  honor  you  have 
conferred  upon  me,  I  hope  I  may  not  be  forgotten  in  your  charity. 


♦  ♦  ♦ 


A  New  Photographic  Objective. 

Bt  Ernst  Gundlach. 

In  view  of  the  rapid  and  continually  increasing  succession  of  inventions  and  improve- 
ments made  in  all  branches  of  photography,  and  of  the  important  part  which  the  objectiTe 
plays  in  the  progress  of  the  art,  it  is  a  surprising  fact  that,  since  the  appearance  of  SteinheiVs 
"Aplanat,"  so  many  years  ago,  no  real  optical  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  construe- 
tion  of  photographic  objectives,  but  that,  despite  the  constantly  increasing  demand  for  a 
better  lens,  the  principle  discovered  by  that  eminent  optician,  and  the  particular  type  of 
objective  based  on  that  principle,  steadily  remained  the  standard  in  the  manufacture  of 
photographic  objectives  since  its  first  introduction  and  up  to  the  present  time.  In  view  <rf 
this  remarkable  fact  the  writer  takes  particular  pride  in  presenting  herewith  to  the  photo- 
graphic and  scientific  world  a  description  of  a  new  objective,  which,  after  long  and  meet 
ardent  endeavor  to  perfect,  is  now  deemed  ready  to  be  submitted  to  the  criticism  of  the 
interested  scientist  and  to  the  practical  trial  of  the  intelligent  photographic  worker.  Thk 
is  done  with  the  full  belief  that  this  invention  will  not  only  be  generally  accepted  as  an 
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essential  and  valuable  oontribatlon  to  real  progreas,  but  that  it  also  may  serve  to  incite  the 
minds  of  inventors  to  new  ideas  and  further  improvements. 

The  invention  and  its  principle  is  of  a  purely  optical  nature,  and  consists  of  a  successful 
transformation  of  the  Steinheil  achromatic  double  meniscus— the  constituent  of  his 
*'  Aplanat "— to  a  triple  meniscus  of  novel  and  peculiar  form,  the  theoretical  principle  and 
great  practical  advantages  of  which  are  as  follows: 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  ratio  of  the  color-dispersive  power  of  flint-glass  to  its  medium 
refractive  pc»wer  is  greater  than  that  of  crown  glass,  an  achromatic  lens  is  produced  by  the 
combination  of  a  positive  crown  glass-lens  with  a  negative  flint-glass  lens,  the  dispersive 
power  of  which  is  equal  in  amount  to  that  of  the  crown-glass  lens,  for  with  equal  amounts  of 
dispersive  power  the  medium  refractive  power  of  the  crown  glass  lens  is  greater  than  that 
of  the  flint-glass  lens,  and  the  preponderant  part  of  that  of  the  crown-glass  lens  forms  the 
positive  focal  power  or  focal  length  of  the  combination,  thus  being  the  true  constituent  of 
the  achromatic  lens.  (Focal  power  is  here  termed  the  magnifying  or  reducing  power  of  a 
lens  as  expressed  by  the  reciprocal  value  of  its  focal  length.)  Now  it  is  obvious  that  the 
greater  the  dispersive  power  of  the  flint  glass  employed  the  lower  a  focal  power  of  the 
crown-glass  lens  will  be  required  for  a  given  focal  power  of  the  combination  or  achromatic 
lens,  and  consequently  the  smaller  will  be  the  amount  of  color-dispersion  to  be  corrected  by 
the  flint-glass  lens.  Furthermore,  regarding  the  established  fact  that  in  an  achromotic  lens 
neither  the  spherical  nor  the  chromatic  aberrations  can  be  completely  Neutralized,  but  that 
more  or  less  small  proportions  of  these  errors  (the  aberrations  of  second  order,  consisting  in 
an  incomplete  or  under  correction  of  the  central  part  or  towards  the  center,  and  a  cor- 
responding over  correction  toward  the  edge  of  the  lens)  will  always  remain,  it  follows  from 
the  foregoing  conclusions  that  the  amount  of  chromatic  aberration  of  second  order  in  an 
achromatic  combination  will  be  the  smaller  the  greater  the  dispersive  power  of  the  flint 
glass  employed.  While  thus  the  amount  of  chromatic  aberration  of  a  single  or  uncorrected 
lens  depends  with  a  given  kind  of  glass  on  its  focal  power  or  focal  length  alone  and  Is  to  be 
corrected  accordingly,  its  spherical  aberration,  however,  depends  also  and  in  a  higher 
degree  on  the  form  of  the  lens— that  is,  on  the  difference  of  the  curvatures  of  its  surfaces — 
and  is  the  greater  in  amount  the  more  said  curvatures  differ  from  each  other.  An 
equal-sided  lens  is,  under  ordinary  conditions,  of  minimum,  a  meniscus — that  is,  a  concavo- 
convex  lens — of  maximum  spherical  aberration.  The  spherical  aberration  of  a  positive  lens 
may  therefore  be  corrected  by  a  negative  lens  of  almost  any  focal  power  if  the  curvatures  of 
the  same  can  be  made  to  differ  sufficiently  to  produce  an  amount  of  spherical  aberration 
equal  to  that  of  the  positive  lens.  If,  therefore,  the  positive  lens  is  of  minimum  spherical 
aberration— that  is,  equal  sided,  or  nearly  so — a  negative  meniscus  of  much  lower  focal 
power  than  that  of  the  positive  lens  may  correct  said  aberration,  and  since  the  difference  of 
the  focal  powers  of  the  components  forms  the  focal  power  of  the  combination,  the  latter  will 
in  this  case  be  comparatively  great,  or,  vice  versa,  the  focal  power  of  the  positive  component 
will  be  comparatively  small ^  &Dd  consequently  the  amount  of  spherical  aberration  to  be 
corrected  by  the  negative  lens  will  be  small,  leaving  a  correspondingly  small  amount  of 
aberration  of  second  order.  If,  however,  the  positive  lens  of  the  combination  is  itself  a 
meniscus,  as  is  the  case  with  the  photographic  objective,  then  the  focal  power  of  its  negative 
or  correcting  lens  cannot  be  made  to  be  much  lower  than  that  of  the  positive  lens,  or  else  it 
would  be  impossible  to  produce,  even  with  the  greatest  admissible  difference  of  its  curva- 
tures, the  amount  of  negative  spherical  aberration  required  for  the  correction  of  the  positive 
lens,  and  consequently  the  remaining  focal  power,  respectively  that  of  the  combination,  will 
be  small  in  comparison  with  that  of  its  positive  component.  Hence  the  focal  power  of  the 
crown-glass  lens  in  an  achromatic  meniscus  of  a  given  focal  power  is  to  be  comparatively 
great,  and  being  besides  this  a  meniscus  itself,  its  spherical  aberration  must  be  accordingly 
great,  thus  leaving  a  correspondingly  great  amount  of  aberration  of  second  order  after  being 
corrected  by  the  flint-glass  lens. 

Having  thus  pointed  out  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  two  optical  aberrations 
and  explained  the  proper  mode  of  their  correction,  it  remains  to  illustrate  the  principle 
after  which  both  corrections  are  accomplished  at  the  same  time  in  the  modern  photographic 
objective. 
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Flgnra  1  of  the  aooompany lag  drawings  U  a  sectiookl  view  ot  s  meDiscm  of  Uw  onUnM; 
photOKrapbia  abJacCWa,  the  aomponanM  belag  ceoaented  together.  F1|[.  *>(  show*  a  mMiHa. 
the  spherloal  aberntloa  at  whloh  It  cnrrectod  by  a  nesatlve  lens  made  ot  a  eIm>  of  eqol 
refraotJTepowec  to  tbat  of  the  positive  lens,  the  c^mponenla  not  being  cemented  tegtOti. 
Fig.  3  shows  a  cemaatad  manlsoui  in  whloh  the  chromatic  bat  not  the  apberical  abemttDE 
is  corrected  by  a  Dei;ative  lens  made  ot  a  high-dUpenive  flint  glass.    Pig.  4  repnsBDli  ta 
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ancemented  mealsciu  made  ot  the  same  kinds  of  glasses  as  ng.  3,  bnt  both  the  chioavk 
and  the  spherical  aberrations  being  ootreoted.  Fig.  5  is  dealgoed  to  demoaatr»t«  tny  nonl 
way  ot  BO  altering  the  (orm  ot  the  meoiscoii,  Fig,  3,  that  both  optical  aberratiiMs  an 
□orreoted  and  at  the  same  time  the  oomponenta  ot  the  meolBCUB  can  be  cemented  togetbn  : 
and  Fig.  li  shows  the  alteration  completed,  thoa  reprasentlng  in  seotional  rlew  my  nn 
photographic  mensicoB  or  objective.  Fig.  T  is  a  longitudinal  section  ot  a  compoand  pluu^ 
graphic  objective  consisting  ol  two  meniscoses  ot  my  new  type. 


jy.^z         Fig.5.         Fig.6.' 

The  meniscoB,  Fig.  1,  is  composed  of  a  positive  orown-glasa  lens  d  and  a  optative  flisv 
glaaa  leas  c.  the  latter  being  ot  lower  tocal  power  than  the  crowo-elasB  lens,  tbos  leavii; 
the  preponderant  part  o(  the  latter  as  the  tocal  power  or  tooal  length  ot  the  oombioatiua 
The  lacing  sides  e.  of  the  lenseg  are  of  equal  radii  ot  curvatures  and  are  oemented  tcgvthei, 
this  arrangement  lieing  a  necessity  in  photographic  lenses.  The  fact  that  Hint  glass  hai  nui 
only  a  very  high  color-dispeislve  power,  but  that  also  Its  medium  retractive  power  h 
greater  than  that  of  crown  glass,  permits  the  cementing  ;  otherwise  the  tilul-glass  las 
would  have  to  tte  ot  a  still  shorter  menlscal  curvature,  so  as  to  form  a  spaoe  between  lb< 
lenses,  as  shown  In  Fig.  2.  in  order  to  produce  with  its  lower  focal  power  an  amount  ol 
spherical  aberration  equal  to  that  of  the  crown-glaHs  lens. 

Suppose  now  the  filnt-glass  lens  c.  Fig.  I,  to  be  made  ot  ordinary  flint-glaas,  sncb  u  is 
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oommonly  used  in  telescope  objectives  and  similar  achromatic  lenses.  Then  the  internal 
sides  e,  being,  as  may  bo  assamod,  of  the  proper  though  unosually  short  curvature  as 
required  in  this  case  for  tiie  correction  of  the  spherical  aberration,  will  be  much  too  short 
for  the  proper  correction  of  the  chromatic  aberration,  thus  producing  a  corresponding  over 
correction  of  the  same.  If,  then,  the  curve  e  l>e  flattened,  the  dispersion  of  both  lenses  will 
be  reduced  of  course  ;  but  that  of  the  flint-glass  lens  will  diminish  in  a  higher  ratio  than  that 
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of  the  crown-glass  lens,  owing  to  the  higher  dispersive  power  of  the  former,  and  thus  a  point 
will  soon  be  reached  at  which  the  dispersive  powers  of  both  lenses  are  equal  in  amount,  as 
required  for  the  correction  of  the  chromatic  aberration.  Fig.  3  is  to  illustrate  this  case, 
showing  the  inner  carve  e  as  being  considerably  flatter  than  in  Fig.  1  and  of  the  proper 
radius  for  the  purpose,  as  may  be  assumed.  This  change,  however,  interferes  with  the 
correction  of  the  spherical  aberration,  which  is  thereby  reduced  to  a  corresponding  under 
correction,  as  is  obvious. 

It  will  now  be  readily  understood  that  owing  to  the  peculiarly  conflicting  relations  and 
the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  th«)  two  aberrations,  as  shown,  it  is  impOHsible  to 
correct  both  aberrations  of  a  crown-glass  menisous  at  the  same  time  by  the  single  means  of 
a  negative  lens  made  of  ordinary  or  any  other  high-dispersive  flint  glass  in  the  manner 
described  and  illustrated  by  Figs.  I  and  3.  Considering,  however,  the  causes  of  this 
impossibility,  as  shown,  it  suggests  itself  that  with  a  flint  glass  of  a  certain  low-dispersive 
power,  or  with  two  glasses  of  a  correspondingly  low  difference  of  their  dispersions,  the 
desired  result  may  be  fully  accomplished,  and  that  such  special  properties  of  the  glasses  as 
required  for  the  purpose  may  be  accurately  predetermined  by  calculation.  This  principle 
was  discovered  by  the  late  mathematician,  Steinheil,  of  Oermany,  many  years  ago,  and  has 
been  ever  since  and  up  to  the  present  time  generally  adopted  by  all  the  leading  opticians  in 
the  world.  In  fact  it  has  been  and  is  yet  the  basis  par  excellence  for  the  construction  of 
photographic  objectives. 

In  my  foregoing  description  of  the  optical  aberrations  I  have  shown  that  the  amount  of 
the  chromatic  aberration  of  second  order  in  the  achromatic  lens  will  be  the  smaller,  the 
higher  the  color-dispersive  power  of  the  flint-glass  employed.  The  same  is  the  case  with 
the  spherical  aberration  of  second  order,  for  since  the  focal  power,  and  with  it  the  chromatic 
aberration  of  the  crown-glass  lens  are  reduced  by  the  use  of  high-dispersive  flint-glass,  as  I 
have  shown,  its  spherical  aberration  must  also  be  reduced  in  the  proportion.  Let  us  now 
apply  these  rules  inversely  to  the  modem  photographic  objective  described,  and  it  appears 
that,  notwithstanding  its  valuable  and  superior  properties,  a  serious  defect  is,  nevertheless, 
inherent  in  the  same,  consisting  in  an  excessive  amount  of  aberrations  of  second  order  as  an 
inevitable  result  of  the  employment  of  a  flint-glass  of  extremely  low  dispersive  power,  and 
the  reduction  of  this  defect  to  an  imperceptible  minimum  is  the  object  of  my  Improvement, 
which  I  describe  as  follows: 

I  employ  in  my  new  photographic  objective  the  ordinary  telescope  flint-glass,  or  even 
such  of  still  higher  dispersive  power,  and  I  form  and  arrange  the  whole  In  such  a  novel 
manner  that  both  the  spherical  and  the  chromatio  aberrations  (of  the  first  order)  will  be 
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corrected  at  the  same  time.  Thus  I  secure  the  great  valne  lying  in  the  employment  >< 
high-dispersive  fiint-glass,  and  accomplish  the  desired  purpose  under  full  preserratioB  r*; 
the  advantages  otherwise  attained  hy  the  use  of  low-dispersive  flint-glass,  as  in  the  -U 
meniscus  described. 

Let  us  refer  again  to  the  meniscus,  Fig.  3  of  the  accompanying  drawings,  in  whid  i 
flint-glass  of  high-dispersive  power  is  assumed  to  be  employed,  as  described,  and  it  wiUbt 
remembered,  as  I  have  shown,  that  in  this  form  of  meniscus  the  correction  of  the  chnimit;- 
aberration  requires  the  internal  sides  e  of  the  components  d  and  c  to  be  of  mach  flftt;er 
curvature  than  those  in  Fig.  1,  where  a  low-dispersive  flint-glass  is  employed,  bat  Uut  vhL 
such  flat  curvature  the  spherical  aberration  is  only  partly  neutralized,  respectfollj,  uxk: 
corrected.  A  simple  way,  however,  of  completing  the  correction  of  the  latter  vithoTk 
disturbing  that  of  the  chromatic  aberration  will  be  to  shorten  the  meniscal  conraUiR  o! 
the  flint-glass  lens  c  under  preservation  of  its  focal  power. 

Fig.  4  represents  the  type  of  aplanatic  meniscus  thus  formed,  and,  indeed,  this  fona 
would  be  a  great  improvement  over  that  now  in  general  use  were  it  hot  for  the  fact  thi: 
the  lenses  cannot  be  cemented  together,  and  thus  the  two  surfaces  e  and  g  be  allov«d  v 
cause  reflections  very  injurious  to  the  photographic  image  or  picture.  Let  as,  thciefon 
return  to  the  meniscus,  Fig.  3,  and  suppose  the  flint-glass  lens  c  to  be  flexible,  the  eton- 
glass  lens  d,  however,  to  be  in  a  fluid  state.  Let  us  further  presume  the  whole  to  beinckMed 
in  a  vessel  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  outer  form  of  the  meniscus.  Let,  then,  ib^ 
edge  of  the  flint-glass  lens  c  be  bent  off  the  side  h  of  the  vessel  toward  the  side  a,  while  tbt 
center  of  the  lens  is  held  in  its  place  against  the  side  h  of  the  vessel,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  L 
and  indicated  by  the  arrows.  This  operation  will  shorten  the  meniscal  cnrvatore  of  tbe 
lens  and  increase  its  negative  spherical  aberration  without  disturbing  the  chromaticoomctioc 
of  the  combination.  Let  the  operation  be  continued  until  the  flint-glass  lens  has  attiittO 
the  form  presented  in  Fig.  6,  assuming  that  at  this  curvature  the  spherical  abemtioo  •%' 
the  lens  has  reached  the  required  amount.  This  is  the  point  where  both  aberrations  in 
corrected  in  the  combination,  and,  therefore,  the  desired  result  is  accomplished. 

The  form  of  the  crown-class  lens  d has,  by  the  described  operation,  certainly  been  chAo^ 
at  the  same  time  with  the  flint-glass  lens,  as  will  be  seen,  apparently,  and  in  fact  being  doi 
of  but  little  less  aberration  than  the  crown-glass  lens  d.  Fig.  1;  but  the  superdooos  put  of 
it  has  passed  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  flint-glass  lens,  forming  there  anew  croim.giaft 
lens  /—viz.,  a  negative  meniscus  of  nearly  the  form  as  if  it  had  been  directly  sepanifd 
from  d  by  a  cut.  Thus  these  two  new  lenses  d  and  /  present  combined  an  amoant  <>i 
spherical  aberration  but  little  greater  than  that  of  the  crown-glass  lens  d.  Fig.  3,  and  msch 
smaller  than  of  d.  Fig.  1.  Hence  its  correction  by  the  flint-glass  lens  will  leave  an  acoordtBj.'j 
small  amount  of  aberration  of  second  order.  Furthermore,  it  is  obvious  that  the  fool 
power,  and  consequently  the  dispersive  power,  of  the  combined  crown-glass  lenses  dtaif 
are  also  accordingly  diminished  as  against  that  of  d,  Fig.  1,  being  much  lower  than  the 
latter,  and,  therefore,  a  correspondingly  small  amount  of  chromatic  aberration  of  second 
order  will  remain,  as  follows  already  from  the  simple  fact  that  a  high-dispersive  Aintrf^ 
is  employed,  as  shown  before.  Thus  the  object  of  my  invention  has  been  fully  aoeomplisfa«^ 
by  the  described  transformation  illustrated  in  Fig.  6,  as  will  be  clearly  understood,  wi 
said  diagram  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  being  a  true  representation  of  my  Impronj 
aplanatic  meniscus,  which,  as  will  be  seen,  forms  a  triplet  of  a  novel  type,  consisting  of  ooe 
positive  and  two  negative  meniscnsee  of  such  forms  as  to  permit  their  cementing  Ujgetha. 
and  being  combined  in  such  order  that  the  concave  side  of  the  positive  meniscus  fomu  oae 
and  the  convex  side  of  one  of  the  negative  meniscuses  the  other  side  of  the  combinatioo,  ui 
the  sides  or  surfaces  of  said  meniscuses  being  of  such  proportional  curvatures  astoeompiy 
with  the  requirements  of  aplauatism,  permitting  neither  over  nor  nnder  correction  of  uf 
of  the  optical  aberrations  to  exist  in  the  combination. 

In  conclusion,  two  practical  advantages  of  my  new  triplet,  over  the  ordinary  meniiciE^ 
are  as  follows : 

1.    The  flint-glass  lens,  being  enclosed  and  protected  by  a  crown-glass  lens,  can  be  gitKui^ 
extremely  thin,  and  thus  its  yellowish  tint  be  made  impreceptible. 

9.    The  flint-glass  lens  is  completely  protected  against  oxidation  and  mechancial  injwa 
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The  Society  qf  Amateur  Photographers  of  New  ybrJk.— Many  of  the  members  are  away 
on  their  vacations  so  that  little  work  has  been  done  at  the  rooms.  President  James  H. 
Stebblns,  Jr.,  appointed  W.  M.  Murray,  Edward  Leaning,  and  Dr.  L.  H.  Laudy  as  a 
committee  to  take  charge  of  the  Bausch  &  Lomb  Shutter  contest.  Mr.  Murray  declined  to 
serve,  and  Mr.  G.  C.  Roumage  was  appointed  to  take  his  place.  A  number  of  members  are 
trying  their  skill  with  the  lens,  the  first  to  take  it  out  being  Mr.  Daniel  K.  Young. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Burton,  the  secretary,  has  been  quite  active  in  urging  the  society  to  go  into  a 
supplementary  exhibition  in  September  at  the  American  Institute  Fair.  No  charge  is  to  be 
made  for  space.  The  committee  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Directors  to  take  charge  of  it  is 
Mr.  H.  Mack,  T.  J.  Burton,  and  Mr.  E.  Warrin.  Mr.  H.  T.  Duffleld,  a  former  member  and 
ex-secretary  of  both  the  society  and  of  the  New  York  Camera  Club,  from  which  he  recently 
resigned,  has  been  lately  re-elected  a  member  of  the  society  by  the  board. 

President  James  H.  Stebbins,  Jr.,  is  summering  in  the  Thousand  Islands. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Slater  has  obtained  some  good  negatives  of  the  Broadway  Gable  Road  in  course 
of  oonstraction. 
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DEATH  OF  SDWABD  J.  FABTBIBOE. 

By  F.  C.  Bbach. 

We  learned  by  a  special  notice  a  montli  or  two  ao^o  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Partridge,  whme 
name  has  been  known  all  over  the  Pacific  coast  by  those  connected  with  photography.  Tbe 
following  interesting  facts  about  him  have  been  sent  to  us:  '*  He  was  one  of  tbe  enterpris- 
ing young  men  who  seemed  destined  to  become  a  part  of  the  progress  of  the  great  North- 
west, and  intimately  associated  with  its  growth,  though  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  at 
his  father's  home  in  San  Francisco.  For  eight  months  he  struggled  to  regain  his  failinj; 
strength,  but  Bright's  disease  had  so  firm  a  hold  that  he  rapidly  grew  weaker  till  he  passed 
quietly  away  in  the  early  morning  of  June  30,  1891.  He  was  born  at  Wheeling,  West 
Virginia,  on  May  18,  1856,  and  was  educated  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technolo<rj. 
in  Boston,  being  a  member  of  the  class  in  mechanical  engineering  of  1876.  His  h«alth  failed 
during  his  attendance  at  the  Institute,  which  he  entered  at  16  years,  much  younger  than  iht 
average  student,  and  soon  after  finishing  his  course,  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  Florida.  Ib 
1877  he  went  to  California  with  his  father's  family  and  sought  to  enter  the  field  of  labor  for 
which  he  was  so  well  adapted  naturally  and  by  training,  but  found  his  constitution  too  weak 
to  permit.  Always  a  lover  of  nature  and  art,  he  took  up  practical  photography,  which  bad 
been  the  life-work  of  his  father,  A.  C.  Partridge,  at  that  time  so  well  known  in  Vxri^iBia 
and  Boston,  and  now  with  his  son  in  San  Francisco.  In  1883  he  went  to  Portland,  Or^on. 
and  opened  a  studio  in  partnership  with  his  brother,  W.  H.  Partridge,  at  present  following 
the  same  profession  in  Boston.  He  became  one  of  the  best-known  landscape  and  portrait 
photographer  of  the  Northwest,  his  Alaskan  views  are  among  the  finest  made  of  that 
region  and  were  the  first  put  upon  the  market,  excepting  only  those  made  by  Vf,  H.  Par- 
tridge a  year  earlier— 1886.  In  1888  he  disposed  of  his  cottage  studio  in  Portland,  and  speot 
the  year  in  the  house  of  his  brother.  Sam  C.  Partridge,  a  dealer  in  photographic  goods  in  Saa 
Francisco.  With  the  following  year,  1889,  he  opened  a  house  of  his  own  in  Portland,  at 
No.  60  Morrison  Street.  From  his  youth  until  the  very  last  day  of  his  life,  he  was  an 
indefatigable  worker,  and  that  unremitting  energy  and  ambition  built  up  a  prosperoa^ 
business  while  it  consumed  the  body.  His  will  provided  for  the  continuation  of  tbe  bos- 
ness,  and  George  H.  Wetster,  who  has  been  with  him  for  five  years,  and  who  has  had  faU 
charge  during  the  eight  months'  illness  of  Mr.  Partridge,  will  continue  the  management  as 
before.  The  personal  worth  and  dignity  of  his  character  won  for  hlln  many  friends  whuse 
earnest  expressions  of  regret  make  it  harder  to  realise  that  It  was  best  that  he  shoakl  laj 
down  his  life  so  early.  Besides  his  father  anu  cwo  brothers  already  mentioned,  betweea 
whom  and  Mr.  Partridge  there  was  an  unusual  bond  of  sympathy  and  oneness  of  purpose, 
there  are  left  to  miss  and  mourn  him,  two  sisters,  an  aunt  who  has  always  lived  with  the 
family,  and  a  lady  to  whom  he  would  have  been  married  in  April  last,  had  his  health 
allowed. 
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*'  Index  Rerum  P7toto(;rap/i{c"  by  Dr.  John  H,  Janeway^  U.  S,  A..,  continued  from  page  245. 

not  be  stripped  from  the  glass  plate  until  it  is  quite  dry.  If  it  be 
stripped  before  becoming  dry,  the  surface  will  partake  of  a  matt 
character,  which,  for  many  purposes,  is  very  beautiful.  The  trans- 
fer is  made  by  floating  good  paper,  of  any  suitable  sort,  upon  a 
solution  of  gelatine  containing  chrome  alum.  Four  ounces  of  gel- 
atine are  placed  in  a  quart  of  water  and  allowed  to  soak  for  fifteen 
minutes,  then  warm  the  vessel  containing  it  by  placing  it  into  a 
second  vessel  containing  hot  water  ;  the  gelatine  will  now  become 
liquefied,  and  four  grains  of  chrome  alum,  previously  dissolved  in 
a  little  warm  water,  are  added  and  well  incorporated  with  the  gela- 
tine. This  is  poured  into  aflat  dish  and  retained  in  the  liquid  state 
by  the  application  of  heat.  The  paper  is  coated  by  floating  it  upon 
the  gelatine,  and  a  quantity  can  be  prepared  ac  the  time. 

Cola's  Positive — Lichpan's  Process — This  process,  based  upon  the  use 
of  iron  salts,  which  gives  positives  from  positives  and  black  lines 
on  a  white  ground.  Paper  is  coated  with  the  following  solution, 
which  must  be  warm  :  Sulphate  of  iron,  154  grammes ;  chloride  of 
iron,  340  minims;  gelatine,  154  grains;  tartaric  acid,  154  grains; 
distilled  water,  77  diachms  An  endless  roll  of  paper  is  put  upon  a 
properly  arranged  system  of  rollers,  and  then  drawn  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  solution  placed  underneath  in  a  tray  and  then  hung  up 
to  dry.  After  it  is  dry  it  must  be  kept  away  from  the  air.  The 
drawing  to  be  copied  must  be  drawn  upon  deep  black  lines  upon 
thin  tracing  paper,  "  puns  "  linen  or  some  other  translucent  mate- 
rial. It  is  laid  in  the  printing  frame,  a  piece  of  sensitive  paper, 
prepared  side  down,  and  then  laid  on  the  drawing  and  the  exposure 
made.  The  greenish  yellow  color  of  the  prepared  paper  disappears 
on  exposure  to  light,  and  only  those  parts  protected  by  the  black 
lines  of  the  drawing  preserve  their  color.  As  soon  as  the  ground- 
work of  the  paper  has  fully  lost  its  color  it  is  immersed  in  a  bath 
composed  of  gallic  acid,  6  oz.,  200  grains  ;  alcohol,  308  grains  fluid  ; 
aftcrrward  mixed  with  32  oz.  of  water.  The  greenish  yellow  lines 
immediately  become  black  by  the  action  of  the  bath.  All  that  now 
need  be  done  is  to  wash  the  print  with  clean  water,  which  renders 
it  permanent. 

Collotype,  Heliotype,  Lichtdruck — Is  based  upon  another  method  of 
utilizing  the  action  of  light  upon  gelatine  rendered  sensitive  by  the 
admixture  of  bichromate  of  potassium.  It  is,  indeed,  a  development 
of  the  Albertype  process,  differing  from  the  Woodburytype,  inas- 
much that  the  gelatine  is  simply  used  as  a  surface  in  printing.  In 
the  heliotype  process  the  gelatine  is  dissolved  in  warm  water,  and 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  bichromate  of  potash  is  added  to  make  it 
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sensitive  to  light,  together  with  a  certain  proportion  of  chrome 
alum  to  make  it  very  hard  and  durable.  The  solution  is  poured, 
while  hot,  upon  a  glass  plate  previously  waxed.  The  film,  when 
dry,  is  stripped  oflF,  and  exposed  to  the  light  under  a  reversed  nega- 
tive. Having  received  the  image,  the  film  is  made  to  adhere  to  a 
metal  plate,  the  superfluous  chemicals  are  soaked  out  in  water,  and 
the  plate  bearing  the  printed  surface  of  gelatine  is  placed  in  an 
ordinary  printing  press,  inked  with  lithographic  ink,  and  the  proofs 
are  pulled  on  either  plain  or  enameled  paper  in  the  usual  way,  the  plate 
being  damped  with  water  after  each  impression.  The  greasy  ink 
readily  adheres  to  the  deep  shadows,  which,  being  hard  and  insolu- 
ble, and  non-absorbent,  have  repelled  the  water  altogether.  The 
high  lights,  on  the  contrary,  having  freely  absorbed  the  water,  repel 
the  ink  and  are  left  perfectly  white,  while  the  parts  representing 
intermediate  gradations  of  tone  retain  the  ink  in  such  degrees  as 
they  have  repelled  the  water.  This  graduated  or  discriminating 
power  of  absorption  renders  the  mechanically  printed  image  a  per- 
fect transcript  of  the  negative.  The  ink  used  may  be  either  of  a  pho- 
tographic tone,  in  which  case  the  impressions  when  washed  bear  a 
close  resemblance  to  silver  prints  ;  or  it  may  be  of  any  color  or  tint 
desired  to  insure  a  close  resemblance  to  any  work  of  art  that  is 
being  copied.  The  effect  of  an  India  or  other  colored  tint  is  ob- 
tained by  using,  instead  of  clean  water  for  damping  the  plate,  water 
with  a  small  quantity  of  some  dye  in  it.  This  process  offers  special 
advantages  for  book  illustrations,  and  has  been  adopted  with  suc- 
cess in  many  artistic  and  scientific  works  of  importance. 

Color,  Natural,  in  Photography — Ever  since  the  discovery  by  Da- 
guerre  and  Niepce,  and  especially  so  since  Mr.  Scott  Archer  made 
known  his  collodion  process  upon  glass,  it  has  been  the  dream,  desire 
and  aim  of  the  photographer  to  discover  some  way  by  which  he  might 
be  able  to  reproduce  the  image  in  natural  colors  as  seen  by  the  eye, 
thus  relieving  photography  from  the  opprobrium  cast  upon  it,  that  it 
was  not  a  truthful  representation  of  the  original.  From  time  to  time 
announcements  are  made  that  the  dreams  and  aspirations  of  the  pho- 
tographer have  been  realized  (that  the  great  secret,  whereby  the  repre- 
sentatioti  and  reproduction  of  natural  colors  has  been  accomplished, 
has  been  laid  bare),  but  all  have  proved  to  be  delusions  promulgated 
only  to  deceive  the  ignorant  and  unwary.  In  one  of  a^  series  of 
articles  published  in  the  Philadelphia  Photographer  in  1888,  speak- 
ing of  this  subject,  I  stated  :  "  It  may  be  that  some  of  the  beautiful 
sub-salts  of  silver,  lately  discovered  by  Mr.  Carey  Lea,  of  Philadel- 
phia, will  yet  play  in  this  way  a  very  important  part  in  the  repro- 
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duction  of  natural  colors.*'  In  March  of  1890,  reports  came  from 
Europe  that  Herr  Franz  Verescz,  of  Transylvania,  had  obtained 
upon  both  glass  and  paper,  photographs  showing  a  range  of 
beautiful  colors,  from  the  deepest  hue  of  ruby,  red  and  yellow, 
and  from  the  violet  to  intense  aniline  blue.  Up  to  the  time  of  pub- 
lication green  was  missing.  That  the  outlines  of  the  pictures  are 
perfectly  exact,  and  that  each  color  stands  out  from  the  others  with 
marvelous  distinctness,  and  that  the  image  had  not  faded  after  con- 
siderable exposure  to  ordinary  daylight.  The  process  is  as  yet  a 
secret,  but  enough  is  known  that  there  is  a  silver  chloride  emulsion 
in  collodion  or  gelatine.  Prof.^  Eder  states  that  **  Verescz  has  most 
likely,  by  some  professional  device,  so  changed  the  process  de- 
scribed by  Carey  Lea  some  ten  years  ago  as  to  achieve  what  nobody 
before  him  has  succeeded  in,  namely,  photographing  in  several 
colors  which  are  permanent.'*  This  process  will  of  course  add 
greater  zest  after  that  which  has  so  long  been  considered  an  impos- 
sibility. Especially  should  the  supposition  of  Dr.  Liesegang  be 
correct,  that  the  chloride  of  magnesium  may  perhaps  be  success- 
fully used  in  clearing  (fixing)  prints  in  natural  colors.  In  Febru- 
ary, 1 89 1,  Professor  Gabriel  Lippmann,  of  Paris,  France,  described 
before  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences  his  new  method  of  photo- 
graphing the  colors  of  the  solar  spectrum,  about  which  much  was 
said  in  the  daily  press.*  His  method,  as  described,  consists  in  back- 
ing up  what  is  supposed  to  be  an  albumen-coated,  silver-sensitized 
plate — the  film  side  in  contact — with  mercury.  The  plate  forms 
one  side  of  a  glass  cell,  separated  by  rubber  strips  and  clamped 
together  by  wire  springs.  Thus  arranged,  it  is  placed  in  a  cam- 
era. The  light  passing  directly  through  from  the  lens  first  strikes 
the  glass,  then  the  film,  and,  by  the  mercury  in  contact  therewith, 
is  reflected  back  on  itself  as  if  by  a  mirror.  An  exposure  from 
half  an  hour  to  two  hours  is  required  The  plate  is  then  developed 
(the  composition  of  the  developer  is  not  stated)  and  fixed  in  a  hypo 
bath.  The  colors  .are  seen  on  the  film  by  transmitted  light,  opposite 
or  complementary  to  those  of  the  original  spectrum,  like  a  negative. 
The  ordinary  gelatino-bromide  film  is  too  thick  and  granular.  He 
prefers  a  thin,  uniform  collodion  film,  nearly  transparent.  The 
principle  of  the  discovery  is  supposed  to  be  the  interference  of  the 
light  in  the  film,  similar  to  the  colors  observed  on  a  soap  bubble, 
'but  are  retained  and  developed.  By  turning  the  plate  at  different 
angles,  the  colors  can  be  faintly  seen  by  reflected  light.  It  still 
remains  a  scientific  experiment,  and  appears  to  be  inapplicable  for 
ordinary  use  or  practice. 

Color  Effect  in  Photography— Up  to  within  a  few  years  difficulties 
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occurred  when  colored  objects  were  to  be  photographed.  The 
highly  sensitive  bromide  of  silver  emulsion  ceases  to  be  effective 
when  artificial  colors  are  to  act  in  relation  to  their  optical  bright- 
ness, and  even  the  more  sensitive  iodo-bromide  plate  does  not  lead 
to  the  desired  result  with  the  luminous  rjiys.  The  modem  dry  plate 
requires  a  peculiar  management  if  with  it  all  colors  are  to  be  repro- 
duced in  correct  value.  Gelatine  emulsion,  under  the  influence  of 
certain  dyes,  is  not  only  susceptible  to  the  so-called  actinic  rays, 
but  even  red,  yellow  and  green  rays  promote  dissociation  in  the 
light,  sensitive  bromide  of  silver.  The  granules  of  colored  silver 
bromide  assume,  with  the  presence  of  even  extremely  small  quanti- 
ties of  dye  stuff,  entirely  different  properties,  which  when  photo- 
graphing colored  objects  are  of  immense  importance.  See  Ortho- 
chromatic  Photography. 

Color  in  the  Film — The  color  of  the  film  of  necessity  exercises  a 
great  effect  upon  the  printing  power  of  the  negative.  A  yellow 
colored,  yellow  stained  or  mottled  appearance  are  slow  printers. 
Bluish  black,  brown  or  greenish  black  are  quick,  and  the  latter 
especially  so,  giving  crispy  prints. 

Coloring  Photographs — Either  with  water  colors  or  other  pigments 
is  an  operation  that  requires  much  artistic  skill  and  a  keen  percep 
tion  of  the  true  value  of  colors  to  be  u^ed,  and  to  be  able  to  do  it 
effectually  will  require  much  practice  under  a  competent  instructor. 
Water  colors  may  be  made  to  adhere  to  the  glossy  surface  of  the 
albumen  print  by  first  applying  a  weak  solution  of  dried  and  puri- 
fied oxgall  ;  or,  if  but  a  small  surface,  the  mere  touch  of  the  tongue 
will  have  the  same  effect. 

Color  Sensitive  Plates — See  Orthochromatic. 

Color  Screen — A  thin  pellicle  of  collodion,  colored  by  a  yellow  dye» 
turmeric,  etc.,  either  attached  to  glass,  inserted  in  front,  center  or 
rear  of  the  lens.  When  using  color  sensitive  plates,  micro-cover 
glasses  gummed  to  the  stop,  and  then  coated,  work  admirably.  A 
rabbet  should  be  turned  in  the  stop  to  allow  it  to  secure  the  glasb 
and  enter  the  slot. 

Combination  Lenses — Effective  manner  of  using  photographic  lenses- 
Given  a  wide  angle  symmetrical  of  4  inch  focus  and  another  of  C 
inch  focus,  removing  the  front  combination  of  the  6  inch  doublet 
and  replace  it  by  either  of  the  combinations  of  the  4  inch  doublet, 
a  very  useful  lens  of  an  intermediate  focus  will  be  obtained.  The 
slight  distortion  of  the  marginal  lines  is  so  small  that  it  may  be 
rejected.     Similar  combinations  may  be  made  with  other  lenses. 
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Combination  Printing — A  process  by  which  effects  are  produced  which, 
though  not  strictly  true,  are  yet  more  artistic,  and  the  resulting 
prints  very  satisfactory.  There  are  two  methods  employed  in  this 
process  :  First,  ns  to  print  the  subject,  and  then  to  utilize  the  print 
as  a  mask,  cutting  out  the  outlines  carefully  with  a  pair  of  scissors, 
and,  after  a  second  print  has  been  taken,  to  place  the  first  and  cut 
out  mask  over  the  second  print,  and  place  on  top  of  it  the  cloud  or 
second  negative,  and  again  expose  to  the  light  till  the  se^nd  neg- 
ative has  printed  in  sufRcientl^p^eep.  Another  method  is  to  paint 
over  the  first  print  with  gamboge,  or  some  other  non-actinic  paint, 
and  print  again  under  the  second  negative  when  dry.  But  this 
method  is  not  as  satisfactory  as  the  former.     See  Printing. 

Comparative  Rapidity  of  Lenses — See  Rapidity. 

Composition — The  combination  of  the  several  parts  in  which  each  part 
is  presented  in  its  due  proportion,  thus  forming  a  pleasing  and  har- 
monious whole.  An  important  element  of  success  in  this  is  the 
attainment  of  the  power  of  selection.  Those  who  are  naturally 
gifted  with  that  kind  of  taste  which  enables  them  at  once  to  perceive 
those  combinations  and  effects  in  nature  which  will  make  the  most 
agreeable  or  effective  pictures,  are  indeed  fortunate.  Yet  none  need 
despair  of  attaining  excellence  if  he  does  but  give  his  earnest  atten- 
tion to  the  pursuit  of  that  power  of  selection.  Hundreds  of  views 
are  constantly  being  made  that  are  of  no  account  whatever,  except 
it  may  be  portraits  of  places  possessing  some  interest  or  association 
to  those  who  take  them.  When  the  object  becomes  the  making  of 
a  picture,  the  producing  of  a  work  which  from  its  possessing  cer- 
tain intrinsic  qualities  giving  it  a  wider  field  or  interest  and  making 
it  a  work  of  art,  more  or  less,  it  is  extremely  necessary  that  we  dis- 
criminate between  the  commonplace  and  the  beautiful  in  nature. 
It  will  not  do  to  take  the  first  view  that  is  presented  without  exam- 
ining whether  a  change  of  position  or,  seeking  further,  some  spot 
may  be  revealed  to  us  where  nature  may  spread  before  us  some  of 
her  unfettered  charms  Follow,  if  possible,  the  plan  of  the  land- 
scape painter,  namely,  when  you  have  found  a  good  subject  in 
nature,  study  it  under  different  effects  of  light  and  shadow,  noting 
and  comparing  each.  An  hour  may  improve  it  immensely,  or  a 
month  later  in  the  season,  when  the  sun  has  got  further  around  in 
his  course  and  higher  in  the  heavens,  its  charms  may  be  still  added 
to.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in  woodland  scenes,  where  a  glorious 
stream  of  sunlight  pouring  in  upon  a  mass  of  rocks,  vines  or  mossy 
bank,  will  bring  out  a  foreground  that^wonderfully  enhances  the 
beauty  of  the  picture.     The  introduction  of  figures  or  cattle  often 
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grives  interest  and  completeness  to  a  landscape  photograph,  but 
common  sense  will  teach  you  that  they  are  not  suitable  to  all. 
They  are  best  adapted  to  little  domestic  scenes  and  charming  rural 
bits,  adding  additional  interest  by  their  appropriateness  and  the 
opportunity  afforded  of  getting  spots  of  high  light  and  deep  shadow, 
generally  higher  and  deeper  than  any  in  the  picture,  and  giving  by 
contrast  the  proper  relative  value  to  all  the  other  tones.  Do  not  be 
bouna  down  by  the  hide-bound  rules  that  some  would  seek  to  con- 
fine you  in,  but  read,  study,  an^^compare  with  your  eyes  what  you 
see  in  nature  with  what  you  have  read.  Especially  study  Bamett's 
Art  Essays  on  Composition  and  Robinson's  Pictorial  Effect  io 
Photography.     Both  will  give  you  much  pleasure  and  improvement. 

Composite  Photography — A  succession  of  photographic  impressions, 
one  upon  another,  on  the  same  plate,  so  as  to  produce  in  a  single 
picture  the  combined  likenesses  of  various  persons.  The  sitters  are 
arranged,  so  to  speak,  upon  the  sensitive  plate.  First  one  is  posed 
before  the  camera,  in  direct  front  or  profile  view,  for  such  a  fractioD 
of  the  time  as  would  ordinarily  be  given  to  one  sitter,  as  may  rep- 
resent the  number  of  persons  to  be  photographed.  If  three  persons 
are  to  be  represented,  and  the  full  time  of  the  exposure  would  be 
six  seconds,  the  exposure  of  the  first  one  of  the  three  would  be  ex- 
actly two  seconds.  He  now  steps  aside,  the  second  one  adjusted  to 
the  headrest^  and,  when  accurately  placed,  he  in  turn  gets  two  sec- 
onds, and  so  with  the  third.  It  is  said  by  some  that  the  first  sitter 
impresses  all  the  subsequent  ones.  If  so,  cannot  this  be  explained 
by  the  destruction  of  what  scientists  call  the  atomic  inertia  of  the 
unexposed  plate. 

Concave — Lenses  are  called  concaved  when  the  surfaces  are  hollowed 
out,  the  curve  representing  that  of  an  arch. 

Concave  Concavo — Concavo-Convex  Lens — See  Len& 

Condenser — A  lens,  or  a  number  of  lenses,  employed  to  collect  and 
condense  the  rays  of  light  and  bring  them  to  a  focus  through  a 
transparent  medium  upon  a  solid  object  which  it  is  desirable  to  copy 
or  enlarge.  The  usual  form  employed  for  this  purpose  is  that  of 
two  plano-convex  lenses  mounted  in  a  metal  cell,  with  their  plane 
surfaces  outside  and  the  convex  nearly  touching  each  other.  CHher 
forms  have  three  or  more  elements  employed  in  their  construction. 
The  condenser  of  the  late  Thomas  Grubb,  F.R.S.,  consisted  of  a 
piece  of  plain  glass  to  act  as  a  protector,  then  a  simple  plano-com- 
vex  lens  ;  third,  a  plano-convex  achromatized  ;  and  lastly,  a  combi- 
nation of  very  much  over-corrected  for  color,  and  of  slight  negative 
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PUBLISHERS'  DEPARTMENT. 

[In  Justice  both  to  oarwlvea,  sad  Co  Chose  flTma  whom  Bpeclalllea  are  menCloned  In  this  departmeDI 
we  desire  Co  BtaCe  Chat  we  neither  Uk  nor  receive  compeDBatlon  lor  sacb  noClcei  bb  are  given. 
Any  dealer  or  man ufactanr  whoienda  ugumplesotgoodetor  nollce  will  receive  Just  what  the 
meKM  at  the  goods  deserve,  no  more  and  no  leu.  Any  apparatui  lent  m  for  trial  and  notice 
will  be  returned  It  *o  requested.  This  department  Is  ranlntBlned  lu  the  Intereile  of  our  reader, 
to  whom  timely  nodca  ot  novelCles  may  be  valuable.] 

Thb  Tourist  Camxha.—Id  additioo  to  bla  other  apeoialtiea,  Mr.  James  H.  Markleyhu 
lately  lutrodaoed  a  small  compact  baod  camera  ioc  3ix4j  plalea,  which  he  names  the 
Tovritt.  It  Is  fitted  with  a  reliable  lena,  a  good  shutt«r,  and  ia  very  easily  managed.  Work 
we  have  seen  made  with  it  is  very  crodltable,  and  at  the  price  is  reaaonabie  the  camera 
shoald  have  an  extended  aale.  Ht.  Uarkle;  la  particular  that  tbe  apparatus  he  makes  shall 
he  of  the  best  character. 


Thk  EcLiPsa  Stbbiopticoh.— The  peoaliarity  ot  tbe  new  Eolipae  Dissolving  Stereop- 
UcOD  Lantern  Is,  that  it  isquitecompact.iafitted  withdevlcea  tor  adjastluK  thehurner,  and 
has  blackened  brass  sliding  light  eicludine  hoods,  so  oonstracted  at  the  upper  cornera  that 
the  heat  freely  escapes.  The  sliding  hoods  also  enables  the  condenser  to  be  kept  ontoide  of 
tbe  same,  thus  preventing  unequal  heating  and  the  collection  o(  moisture  therein,  which  Is 
one  ot  tbe  ordinary  troubles  in  condeusers.  The  apparatus  is  fitted  with  excellent  objeotlvea 
ot  the  Dariot  pattern,  is  handsomely  fluished,  and  can  be  packed  compactly  in  a  black 
leather  case,  the  total  weight  lor  the  two  lanterns  not  exceeding  thirty-flve  pounds,  Tbe 
bellows  extension  retains  the  light  and  permits  of  the  use  of  different  focused  objectives. 
Another  point  is  the  interchangeable  flange  rings  by  which  difterent  lenses  may  be  quickly 
applied.  We  may  add  that  the  stereoptlcon  was  awarded  a  medal  at  the  Fourth  Annual 
Exhibition,  and  was  sncceastnli;  used  there  In  projecting  pictures.  It  is  made  by  Mr. 
Charles  Beeelet,  of  New  York,  and  appears  to  he  a  very  serviceable  machine. 
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Loss  or  LSN8B8. — Once  in  a  while  the  pholographio  world  is  stirred  up  by  the  robbery 
of  photographic  lenses.  They  are  articles  so  easily  taken  that  it  is  snrprising  a  greater 
number  of  robberies  are  not  reported.  The  latest  comes  from  Mr.  Haworth,  of  Philadelphia, 
as  follows:  Stolen, — A  number  of  lenses  branded  ServicCt  Franklin,  Dolphin  (W.  A.)  and 
Haworth  (W.  A.),  were  stolen  from  oar  store  July  20th.  Photographers  are  requested  to 
look  out  for  them,  and  to  advise  us  if  they  come  acroes  any  traces  of  them.  Johv 
Haworth,  641  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A  New  ViaNKTTB&.— One  of  the  simplest  devices  shown  at  the  Buffalo  GonventioD  was 
a  novel  vignetter  for  printing  frames,  invented  by  J.  R.  Tewksbury,  of  Fort  Madison,  Iowa. 
It  is  provided  with  two  slides  having  escalloped  edges,  which  are  readily  moved  to  cut  off 
or  enlarge  the  vignetted  opening. 

A  Nbw  Consolidation. — After  the  publication  of  three  numbers  of  the  Photo  AnuricoMk 
Review,  the  proprietors  sell  it  to  the  owner  of  the  Photoffraphic  Herald,  Mr.  Charles  Loeber. 
with  which  it  is  to  be  consolidated  there  by  transforming  it  into  a  trade  journal.  This  con- 
solidation, it  is  understood,  relinquishes  the  Review  from  being  the  official  organ  of  the 
American  Photographic  Conference  and  of  the  Society  of  Amateur  PhotographerB  of 
New  York.     The  subscription  to  the  Herald  is  $1 ;  with  the  Ambbican  Amatbub  Peg- 

TOOBAPHBB,  $2.60. 

—       •-♦-♦ 


United  States  Photographic  Patents 

Issued  In  July,  1891. 

July  14th. 

455,954  —  Apparatus   for   Coating   Photographic   Plates  with   Emulsion ;   J.   H.   Smith, 

Low  Fell,  Gateshead,  England. 
466,047  —  Producing  Surprise  Pictures  ;  O.  Meyer,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

July  21st. 
466,  396—  Marking  Device  for  Photographic  Negatives  ;  B.  A.  Blakemore,  Staunton,  Va. 

July  28th. 

466,666 — Photographer's  Retouching  and  Marking  Apparatus ;   C  Cutter,  Minneapolis, 

Minn. 
466,673  —  Coin  Controlled  Photograph  Apparatus ;  F.  Martin,  Newark,  N.  J. 
466,842— Photographic  Camera  ;  B.  W.  Perry,  Jr.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
466,869— Instrument   for  calculating   Photographic    Exposures;   A.  Watkins,  Hereford, 

England. 
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Our  Illustration. 

jflJpHIS,  the  first,  in  strict  order,  of  the  Elaine  pictures,  represents  the 
jH  I  first  meeting  of  the  ill-fated  girl  with  the  man  who  is,  unfortunately, 
n^  destined  to  win  her  affection.  Young  and  inexperienced  in  the  ways 
of  the  world  she  surrenders  her  heart  at  once  to  the  stately  knight,  but 
still  clings  instinctively  to  the  old  father.  The  costumes  of  Lancelot  and 
the  Knight  of  Astolat  are  copies  of  genuine  P^nglish  ones,  and  strictly 
accurate,  as  is  that  of  Elaine.     The  lines  intended  to  be  illustrated  are  as 

follows : 

**  Whence  comest  thou,  my  g^est,  and  hy  what  name 
Livest  between  the  lipe  ?    For  hy  thy  state 
And  presence  I  might  guess  thee  chief  of  those, 
After  the  king,  who  eat  in  Arthur's  halls.     * 

Then  answered  Lancelot,  the  chief  of  knights: 
**  Known  am  I,  and  of  Arthur's  hall,  and  known, 
What  I  hy  mere  mischance  have  hronght, 

My  shield. 
But  since  I  go  to  Joust  as  one  unknown 
At  Camelot  for  the  diamond,  ask  me  not, 
Hereafter  you  shall  know  me— and  the  shield,— 
I  pray  you  lend  me  one,  if  such  you  have, 
Blank,  or  at  least  with  some  device  not  mine." 

He  spoke  and  ceased;  the  lily  maid  Elaine, 
Won  hy  the  mellow  voice  before  she  looked, 
Lifted  her  eyes  and  read  his  lineaments. 
However  marr'd,  of  more  than  twice  her  years, 
And  bruised  and  bronzed,  she  lifted  up  her  eyes 
And  loved  him,  with  that  love  which  was  her  doom. 
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A  Word  About  Chemicals. 

Bt.  M.  Y.  Bbach. 

HE  diBpenaing  of  chemicals  for  photographic  ase  involved  a  traffic  in 
poisonous  com  pounds  in  which  the  laws  governing  the  sale  of  dangerous 
drugs  is  frequently,  though  probably  unintentionally,  violated.  The 
writer  has  purchased  absolute  poison  in  quantities  sufficient  to  destroy 
humfin  life  without  even  the  formality  of  a  label  to  signify  that  the  oootents 
of  the  package  contained  death  in  drug  form.  The  mere  presence  of  a 
cautionary  label  might  not  deter  a  careless  amateur  from  the  misuse  and 
possibly  fatal  use  of  deadly  chemicals ;  yet  if  labels  are  required  on  the 
part  of  druggists,  it  seems  as  if  photographic  supply  stores  should  be 
strictly  held  to  this  requirement.  Some  stores  do  meet  this  requirement,  bat 
there  are  many  who  do  not.  An  instance  of  carelessness  came  to  the  notice 
of  the  writer  recently  in  which  death  might  have  resulted  had  not  heroic 
measures  been  taken  for  the  victim's  relief.  Liquid  poison  used  in  a  toniDg 
solution  without  a  label  was  kept  in  a  bottle  on  a  washstand  of  the  hotel 
room  where  this  amateur  photographer  was  summering.  It  occupied  the 
place  of  a  frequently  used  medicine  bottle,  and  a  dose  of  the  poison  was 
inadvertently  swallowed  instead  of  the  medicine.  The  mistake  was  detected 
at  once  and  counteraction  taken  which  prevented  serious  physical  harm.  It 
might  have  been  a  terrible  ending  for  this  amateur  had  the  circumstances 
been  less  favorable  for  his  recuperation. 

This  is  one  instance  out  of  perhaps  hundreds  where  photographic  chem- 
icals have  jeopardized  life.  When  so  many  instances  of  fatalities  from  the 
misuse  of  drugs  are  recorded  in  the  experience  of  doctors,  nurses,  and 
druggists,  it  behooves  those  who  furnish  chemicals  to  amateur  photographers 
to  take  all  possible  pains  to  surround  the  poisons  they  dispense  with  all  the 
cautions  called  for  by  law,  and  even  to  go  further  than*  legal  requirements, 
inasmuch  as  young  boys  with  immature  judgment  often  handle  and  mis 
solutions  as  deadly  in  their  nature  as  are  the  highest  poisons. 


»♦» 


Developer  and  Toning  Bath  for  Bromide  Paper. 

Bt  Mr.  M.  V.  Porthan. 

ROM  the  Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  India  we  extract  the 
following  practical  process  by  Mr.  Portman.  He  says :  ^^I  give  below 
the  process  I  advise  for  Eastman's  bromide  paper.  (Workers  may,  of 
course,  try  the  ferrous  oxalate  developer  recommended  in  the  instruction 
with  this  paper,  but  I  admit  that  after  a  considerable  experience  with  it,  I 
have  a  strong  objection  to  it.)" 
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Dbyblopbb.— A. 

EikoDOgen 2  dTams. 

Sulphite  of  soda, 4  drams. 

Water, 8  punces. 

To  be  mixed  according  to  the  instruction  sent  with  the  eikonogen. 

B. 

Carbonate  of  soda, 4  drams. 

Water Id  ounces. 

Mix  Just  before  use.    This  amount  will  develop  a  16  x  12  print. 

After  development  and  washing  in  water  (not  under  a  tap),  place  the 
print  in  a  fixing  bath  of 

Hyposulphite  of  soda, 10  ounces. 

Sulphite  of  soda 2  ounces. 

Water, 45  ounces. 

Sulphuric  acid, 110  minims. 

Leave  the  print  in  this  bath  for  half  an  hour,  then  wash,  not  under  a  tap, 

but  in  a  print   washer   (I  always  use  the  Godstone  print  washer,  which 

answers  very  well,)  for  half  an  hour;  then  immerse  the  print  for  one  minute 

in  a  tanning  bath  : 

Sulphite  of  soda 2}  drams. 

Water, 17i  ounces. 

Dissolve  and  add 

Tannin 15  grains. 

Hydrochloric  acid, 1^  drams. 

Wash  in  a  Godstone  washer  for  three  hours.     If  after  washing  the  print 

is  muddy  in  the  high  lights  immerse  it  for  a  short  time  (sufficient  to  clear  it 

only)  in 

Cyanide  of  potassium, i  ounce. 

Water, 40  ounces. 

Iodine 1  grain. 

Then  wash  it  again  thoroughly. 

The  following  toning  bath  answers  wellj  afler  fixing,  if  the  print  is  at  all 

green : 

Sulphocyanide  of  ammonium,    ....    30  grains. 

Chloride  of  gold, 1  grain. 

Water, '    .    .    .      4  ounces. 

Half  a  minute  in  this  bath  will  give  the  print  a  rich  black  tone ;  a  longer 
time  will  turn  the  print  blue,  which  answers  very  well  for  moonlight  effects. 

Use  fresh  developer  for  each  print,  and  take  care,  by  experiment,  that 
your  exposure  is  correct.  Always  do  your  contact  printing  by  a  standard 
artificial  light. 

The  paper  should  be  procured  direct  from  the  makers,  by  post,  soldered 
up  in  tin,  and  used  as  soon  after  arrival  as  possible.  For  enlarging,  the 
day-light  enlarging  apparatus  (camera  and  easel),  sold  by  the  Eastman  Co., 
is  excellent. 
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Women  as  Photographers, 

[Address  by  MUb  Cathertne  Weed  Barnes  before  the  Working  Women's  Clob,  at  Syracuse,  N.  T^ 
August  7, 1891,  reported  by  the  Sffreunue  Timet.] 

«N  BEING  introduced  Miss  Barnes  said:  '^Wise  men  shape  their 
course  by  the  signs  of  the  times  and  those  who  have  studied  them 
closely  in  recent  years  cannot  fail  to  have  seen  that  all  indicalioos 
point  to  this  being,  prominently,  the  woman's  age.  Never  before  has  she 
had  so  many  paths  open  to  her,  and  it  is  becoming  plain  to  all  sensible,  far- 
seeing  people  that  these  opportunities  are  increasing  as  women  prove  their 
ability  to  take  advantage  of  them.  That,  after  all,  is  the  true  view  to  take 
of  women's  welfare,  to  encourage  her  to  do  worthy  work,  and,  when  she 
undertakes  any  which  has  heretofore  been  done  mainly  by  men,  to  expect  no 
privileges  on  account  of  sex,  while  she  should  expect  a  fair,  open  field 
tor  competition  without  restrictions  or  conditions.  She  will,  of  course,  make 
many  failures  at  first  and  she  must  accept  the  inevitable  criticism  as  a  man 
would  and  not  shield  herself  by  excuses  for  what,  in  a  man,  would  be 
condemned.  Let  her  learn  by  her  mistakes.  Tbis  is  a  great  deal  to  ask  of 
most  women,  as  their  whole  education  for  centuries  has  been  that  they  must 
be  lifted  over  tbe  rough  places,  but  the  world  is  gradually  adjusting  itself  to 
move  on  a  broader  gauge  road  and  the  whole  machinery  of  life  for  women 
must  be  re-arranged  accordingly.  It  is  about  time  that  the  iv3^  and  oak 
fallacy  was  put  out  of  sight,  with  those  regarding  the  traditional  mother-in- 
law  and  old  maid.  The  oak  and  ivy  are  so  apt  to  change  places  and  the  sap 
from  the  one  be  injected  into  the  veins  of  tbe  other  tbat  the  world  most 
learn  to  see  through  more  carefully  corrected  glasses. 

^^  After  all,  the  question  of  fitness  for  any  special  work  is  largely  a 
question  of  individuality.  As  one  mau  can  do  what  another  cannot,  so  it  is 
with  women.  Much  actual  good  would  be  done  by  each  woman  anxious  for 
the  advancement  of  her  sex  in  its  practical  relations  to  humanity,  if  she,  in 
her  own  proper  person,  took  up  some  special  line  of  work  and  studied  it  so 
thoroughly  that,  in  judging  her  results,  no  one  would  think  to  ask  if  they 
were  accomplished  by  a  man  or  woman. 

^'My  attention  was  drawn  to  this  subject  by  my  great  and  increasing 
interest  in  photography,  and  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  in  this  work  lies  a 
specially  fine  opportunity  for  those  women  who  possess  the  requisite  ability. 
Not  that  it  requires  great,  or  in  any  way  remarkable  mental  gifts,  yet  it  is 
all  the  better  if  one  has  such,  for  they  will  be  revealed  in  the  finished 
work.  But  there  is,  for  instance,  a  class  of  women  reasonably  well  edu- 
cated, of  much  natural  refinement,  and  with  more  or  less  artistic  taste,  who 
are  unable,  if  suddenly  thrown  on  their  own  resources,  to  provide  for 
themselves.  They  have  never  learned  anything  well  enough  to  do  it  for  a 
living.  No  woman  in  this  country  should  feel  as  if  she  could  not,  if  nec- 
essary, earn  a  competency.     I  have  known  in  my  own  experience  women  of 
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good  family  and  high  social  position  thrown  on  the  world,  helpless  and  poor, 
and  when  the  question  of  procuring  the  next  meal  came  ap  there  was  nothing 
tliey  could  do  but  turn  to  outside  help.  As  a  verj*  young  girl  my  highest 
ambition  was  to  know  some  work  well  enough  to  be  paid  for  it,  not  through 
personal  interest  but  intrinsic  merit.  In  this  special  branch  I  have  tried  to 
prove  that  women  could  do  good  work,  and  began  at  the  very  foot  of  the 
ladder,  working  my  way  up.  To  be  sure,  the  top  of  the  ladder  keeps 
rising,  but  that  should  be  rather  encouraging  than  otherwise. 

^'  This  work  has  strong  claims  on  women's  attention  and  I  will  try  to  give 
some  reasons  why  I  consider  it  a  practical  opening  for  her  in  the  industrial 
field.  While  it  is  best  adapted  to  the  class  already  mentioned,  it  is  in  many 
respects  fitted  also  for  others  not  well  educated,  perhaps,  but  who  are  quick 
to  learn  and  are  willing  to  work.  For  this  profession,  if  undertaken  by 
women,  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  mastered  in  all  its  infinite  details. 
While  it  may  not  be  necessary,  often,  to  make  practical  use  of  them,  one  can 
always  better  direct  others  from  actual  experience,  than  from  volumes  of 
theory.  The  business  woman  of  ordinary  education  can  learn  one  or  more 
of  tliem,  and  it  is  much  more  sheltered  labor  than  a  great  deal  so  eagerly 
sought  after.  You  are  not  obliged  to  be  so  constantly  on  your  feet  as  in  a 
store  or  factory,  there  is  no  noise  or  confusion  about  you,  and  you  are  sure 
of  steady  employment  if  you  do  your  work  well.  A  good  handwriting  is 
needed  if  one  keeps  the  books  of  a  portrait  studio,  and  women  are  often 
employed  in  this  department,  as  in  those  of  retouching  negatives  and  spot- 
ting out  prints.  Few  photographs  are  delivered  without  not  only  the  nega- 
tive being  retouched,  but  the  print  itself  being  spotted  out,  as  it  is  called, 
before  being  passed  through  the  burnisher.  This  last  is  not  difficult  to 
learn,  but  retouching  demands  special  training  to  be  well  done.  Many 
women  who  sit  for  their  portraits,  would  be  much  better  satisfied  with  the 
results,  if  some  trained  modiste  had  assisted  in  their  toilette,  telling  them 
what  to  avoid  and  what  to  wear,  besides  putting  those  last  touches  to  drapery 
or  coiffure  which  add  so  much  to  the  effect. .  It  would  pay  in  large  or,  for 
the  matter  of  that,  small  studios,  to  have  some  such  woman  regularly 
employed,  and  she  ought  to  earn  good  pay.  In  the  operating  room  a  woman 
can  leara  to  assist  in  filling  the  holders,  drawing  the  focus,  posing  and 
arranging  sitters,  and  managing  the  light.  It  is  sometimes  a  great  physical 
strain  on  a  woman  to  move  about  heavy  furniture,  backgrounds,  or  the  camera 
stand,  as  I  can  personally  testify,  and,  if  I  were  a  professional,  I  would 
delegate  that  part  to  some  one  of  the  masculine  persuasion. 

*'  In  the  developing- room  great  accuracy  of  judgment  and  faithful  attention 
to  details  is  absolutely  required.  Here  is  where  a  knowledge  of  chemistry  is 
invaluable  and  where  the  same  care  must  be  given  to  each  negative  until  it 
is  once  in  the  drying  rack,  whence  it  passes  to  the  retoucher  and  from  him 
to  the  printer.     People   are  apt  to  imagine  that  here  special   care   is  not 
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needed,  but  only  an  experienced  eye  can  judge  when  the  right  moment  has 
come  to  stop  printing.  I  ppeak,  of  course,  only  of  the  usual  silver  prints  or 
what  is  generally  called  a  photograph.  Professional  printers  osaaliy  coat 
their  silver  paper  in  such  quantities  as  they  estimate  will  be  needed  for  tbe 
day's  work  so  as  to  have  the  prints  clear  and  bright.  This  calls  for  a  qaick, 
steady  hand,  and  any  one  whose  fingers  are  all  thumbs  will  fail  of  success. 
The  prints  pass  from  the  frames  to  the  toning-room  where  they  are  trans- 
ferred from  one  bath  to  another  until  ready  for  washing,  which  is  a  long 
process.  In  preparing  the  paper  for  printing  and  in  toning,  as  in  developing 
the  negative,  a  woman  must  learn  to  forget  personal  daintiness.  It  is  by  &o 
means  clean  work,  and  yet  not  necessarily  dirty,  but  the  chemical  stains  are 
difficult  to  remove  and  one's  hands  are  so  constantly  in  water  that  they  are 
apt  to  look  as  if  they  had  done  a  week's  washing.  Mounting  the  prints  is 
often  done  by  the  women,  and  burnishing  also.  This  puts  the  gloss  on  a 
picture. 

^^Many  women  are  natural  mechanicians,  and  can  use  tools  as  well,  if 
not  better  than  many  men,  and  this  is  a  very  useful  quality  in  camera  work. 
Among  my  photographic  appliances  is  a  regular  tool  chest,  used  almost  as 
much  as  my  chemical  laboratory.  To  better  utilize  the  latter,  I  shall  this 
winter  begin  a  course  of  chemical  study  under  regular  instruction.  I  will 
show  this  evening  an  ordinary  camera,  lens,  and  shutter  and  explain  the 
manner  of  using  them.  The  trouble  with  most  instructions  is  that  too  mudi 
is  taken  for  granted,  while  explanations  should  be  made  very  simple  and  in 
camera  work,  especially,  there  is  great  general  want  of  information.  If  people 
realized  all  there  is  to  the  art,  its  almost  boundless  scope,  and  its  valoe  as 
an  educational  force  in  the  world,  it  would  begin  to  have  the  respect  it 
deserves.  Men  usually  go  into  it,  as  into  the  grocery,  hardware,  or  similar 
business,  simply  as  a  means  of  making  money  and,  while  that  object  is  a  worthy 
one,  there  should  be  something  more  to  raise  and  keep  it  where  it  belongs — 
among  the  arts  and  sciences.     It  will  bear  all  the  honor  you  can  give  it. 

^^In  one  of  the  large  photographic  establishments  of  London,  every 
department,  from  top  to  bottom,  is  worked  by  women,  and  there  are  several 
in  America  owned  and  managed  by  women,  who  have,  in  some  cases,  men  to 
do  the  heavy  work,  but  who  themselves  pose  the  sitters  and  make  the 
exposures.  One  woman  is  said  to  earn  several  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and 
I  often  receive  letters  from  women  professionals,  requesting  information 
and  advice.  Some  women  amateurs  could  make  a  handsome  income  by 
becoming  professionals.  Those  who  do  not  care  to  undertake  the  management 
of  a  studio  could,  as  does  a  lady  in  Brooklyn,  teach  amateurs  and  make  a 
living  by  it.  The  professional  army  is  largely  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  the 
amateurs.  One  must,  however,  learn  not  only  to  bear. criticism,  but  to 
expect  and  profit  by  it.  A  professional  once  told  me,  ^  You  have  worked  hart! 
on  this  picture,  and  you  want  to  make  yourself  believe  it  is  good  but  I  will 
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not  let  yoQ,  for  you  know  that  jou  can  do  better.'  It  is  in  woman's  power 
now  to  obtain  credit  and  reward  for  good  work,  but  she  must  earn  it  by  the 
sweat  of  her  brow.  Let  her  despise  credit  which  is  given  her  only  because 
she  is  a  woman,  as  parents  reward  a  bright  child,  and  not  because  she  has 
faithfully  and  conscientiously  labored  to  gain  praiseworthy  results." 


»♦  » 


Sliding  Rails  for  Copying  and  Other  Cameras. 

'HESE  sliding  rails  are  intended  to  carry  cameras  when  being  used  for 
copying  or  enlarging.  They  are  a  great  improvement  on  the 
primitive  slips  of  wood  nailed  at  each  side  of  a  flat  board  which  has 
hitherto  been  used,  and  which  allowed  the  apparatus  to  wriggle  about  from 
side  to  side  or  wedge  itself  at  one  end  as  the  wood  dried  up  irregularly. 
The  idea  is  an  adaptation  of  that  seen  in  the  planing  machine,  but  we  do  not 
think  it  has  been  hitherto  suggested  or  introduced  in  photographic  appairatus. 
The  arrangement  consists  of  two  slips  of  hard  wood  ^  shaped,  which 
are  simply  laid — parallel  to  each  other — on  a  table,  and  bed  themselves  by 
the  weight  which  is  placed  on  them.  Two  other  pieces  of  wood  are  planed 
to  the  same  bevel  as  the  slips  already  mentioned.  These  are  joined  together 
and  screwed  to  the  bottom  of  the  camera  or  to  a  board  on  which  the  camera 
is  placed,  and  clip  the  slips  along  which  they  are  intended  to  move. 


FIQ    2. 


FIQ    I. 


Fig.  i  is  a  section,  showing  the  lines.  A,  and  the  guiding  pieces,  B  B. 
The  screws  are  sunk  into  the  beveled  pieces,  so  that  the  heads  will  not  cause 
friction,  as  shown  in  C.  The  strength  of  wood  to  be  used  depends  upon  the 
size  of  the  instrument  it  is  to  carry,  but  the  size  given  in  section  would  be 
sufficient  for  half  and  whole  plate  cameras.  The  base  lines  need  not  be 
more  than  a  yard  long,  as  being  laid  loose  on  the  table,  they  can  be  moved 
to  any  position. 

Fig.  2  shows  how  another  set  of  lines  and  guiders  may  be  fixed  at  a  right 
angle  to  the  lower  set,  so  that  the  camera  may  be  run  sideways  as  well  as 
backwards  and  forwards,  and  thereby  allow  the  apparatus  to  be  adjusted 
without  moving  the  paper,  or  whatever  may  be  fixed  for  treatment  opposite 
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the  camera.     A  little  powdered  black-lead  on  the  bevels  will  ease  the  working 
considerably. 

This  construction  described  allows  any  heavy  camera  to  be  moved  very 
smoothly  and  easily,  backwards  or  forwards. — Tfie  Photographic  Record, 


»»» 


Improvements  in  the  Kallitype  Printing  Process. 

R.  W.  W.  J.  NICHOL,  of  Birmingham,  England,  has  made  an  improve- 
ment over  his  patented  process  of  1889  by  combining  with  the  ferric 
oxalate  nitrate  of  silver  and  soda,  which  is  used  as  the  sensitizer. 
The  proportions  are  not  given  (we  hope  to  ascertain  them  later).    Paper 
thus   prepared   is  called  No.  2  by  Dr.  Nichol.      The  Photographic  Becmi 
gives  the  following  hints  about  working  it:    ^*  One  of  the  most  importtot 
points  to  be  observed  in  working  the  process  is  to  see  that  the  paper  is  kept 
dry,  and  this  applies  both  to  the  method  of  keeping  it  in  stock  and  when  id 
the  printing  frame.     The  presence  of  damp  affects  the  color,  so  that  it  may 
be  sometimes  necessary,  especially  in  the  winter  months,  to  dry  the  paper 
carefully  before  printing,  but  if   too  much  heat  is  used  in  drying,  it  will 
result  in  fog.     The  pads  at  the  back  of  the  frame  should  be  thoroaghly 
dried.     The  exposure  is  made  in  daylight,  after  the  manner  of  silver  paper, 
except  that  the  time  required  is  much  shorter.     An  average  exposure  is  from 
five  to  ten  minutes  in  a  good  diffused  light,  or  from  two  to  three  minutes  in 
sunlight.     The  image  is  seen  in  faint  tones  somewhat  as  those  produced  in 
platinotype  printing,  and  is  complete  when  all  but  the  minutest  details  can  be 
seen.     A  little  experience  will  soon  give  the  correct  depth.     A  number  of 
prints  may  be  developed  at  the  same  time,  but  they  must  not  be  allowed 
to   stick   together.      Draw  each  print   through   the  solution  to  remove  air 
bubbles  and  ensure  equal  saturation.     Then  take  the  bottom  print  out  by  the 
edge,  and  place  it  upon  the  top,  and  in  like  manner  go  through  the  lot.    As 
the  prints  are  seen  to  be  developed  fully,  and  when  the  yellow  color  of  the 
paper  has  gone,  they  can  be  removed  to  the  fixing  bath.     Usually  the  devel- 
opment is  complete  in  about  five  minutes,  but  it  must  be  continued. until  the 
yellow  color  on  the  surface  is  removed,  although  it  will  sometimes  take  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  minutes,  because  it  does  not  entirely  disappear  in  the  fixing 
bath.     The  developing  solutions  in  which  the  prints  are  immersed  are  as 

follows :  ^T     .     «  r« 

No.  1.— Black  Tonbs. 

Bochelle  salt, 1  ounce. 

Borax '    ....    1  ounce. 

Water, 10  ounces. 

Solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  (20  gni.  to  oz.),  10  to  12  minima. 

No.  2.— PuaPLB  TONKS. 

Rochelle  salt 1  ounce. 

Borax, 2  drams  to  J  ounce. 

Water, 10  ounces. 

Solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  (20  gra.  to  oz.)  10  to  12  minims. 
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No.  3.— Sbpia  Tombs. 

Roohelle  salt, h  ounoe. 

Borax, 1  dram. 

Strong  hydrochloric  acid, 5  drops. 

Water 10  ounces. 

Solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  (20  grs.  to  oz.),     .    10  minims. 


*,  fc 


The  prints  for  this  bath  must  be  rather  deeper  than  for  No.  1  and  No. 
2,  and  a  drop  or  two  more  hydrochloric  acid  mnst  be  added  occasionally  as 
needed. 

^^If  greater  contrast  is  desired,  the  addition  of  one  drop  of  a  twenty- 
grain  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  may  be  made  to  each  ten  ounces  of 
developer,  and  more  if  necessary.  Too  much  bichromate  will  destroy  the 
half  tone.  Development  must  be  conducted  in  a  subdued  light,  and  if  the 
developing  solution  is  kept  carefully  from  the  light,  it  will  serve  to  develop  a 
great  number  of  prints.  When  there  begins  to  be  the  least  indication  of 
want  of  brilliancy  in  the  prints,  the  developer  must  be  thrown  away  and  a 
fresh  one  substituted.  This  is  not  at  all  extravagant  as  the  developer  is 
very  cheap.  When  the  prints  have  reached  the  color  and  depths  desired, 
they  are  fixed  by  immersing  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  in  fixing  bath — 

Strong  ammonia 2  drams. 

Water, 1  quart. 

''To  ensure  perfect  fixation,  particularly  when  any  considerable  quantity 
of  prints  are  being  treated,  it  will  be  best  to  pass  them  through  a  second 
ammonia  fixing  bath,  made  in  the  same  way  as  above,  allowing  them  to 
remain  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  moving  frequently.  After  washing  in 
several  changes  of  running  water  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  prints 
may  be  dried  between  the  leaves  of  a  blotting  book  and  are  ready  for 
mounting." 

In  the  British  Journal  of  Photography  Dr.  Nichol  says :  "  Kallitype  No.  2 
is  applicable  to  albumenized  paper.  This,  I  believe,  is  an  entirely  new 
departure  in  iron  printing,  and  such  a  paper  will  soon  be  on  the  market.  It 
is  treated  the  same  as  ordinary  plain  paper,  but  if  anything,  is  more  sensi- 
tive. I  may  add  that  I  have  not  yet  attained  my  ideal  paper  by  this  process, 
which  is  one  that  prints  out  in  the  frame  and  requires  washing  in  diluted 
ammonia.     I  have  nearly  reached  it,  however,  and  hope  soon  to  perfect  it." 

This  comes  very  close  to  the  Pizzighelli  printing-out  platinotype  paper, 
which  simply  required  washing  in  acidulated  water  to  fix  the  images.  We 
shall  report  the  progress  made  as  early  as  possible.  One  advantage  of  the 
improved  paper  is  that  the  soiling  of  the  fingers  with  the  nitrate  of  silver 
solution  is  avoided,  making  the  developing  out  of  the  image  and  the  fixing 
much  easier. 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT. 


Editorial  Courtesies, — We  desire  to  extend  to  the  Executive  Committer 
of  the  Photographers'  Association  of  America,  and  to  our  esteemed  con- 
temporary, the  St,  Louis  and  Canadian  Photographer^  our  heartj'  thanks  for 
courtesies  shown  the  representative  of  this  magazine  at  the  recent  Buffalo 
Convention.  President  Hastings  personally  assigned  the  magazine  a  table 
and  a  good  position,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clark,  of  the  publication  above 
named,  gave  valuable  assistance  which  was  fully  appreciated.  Such  kind- 
ness shows  the  comradeship  which  can  and  should  exist  between  those 
interested  in  similar  pursuits.  Bread  cast  on  the  waters  has  been  known  to 
return  in  the  shape  of  an  extra  large  loaf,  as  we  hope  to  prove  some  day, 
and  the  line  between  professional  and  amateur  should  be,  like  the  equator, 
an  imaginary  one,  while  the  sooner  this  idea  becomes  a  recognized  fact,  tl^ 
better  it  will  be  for  all  concerned. 

Our  Change  of  Office, — There  having  been  some  confusion  and  com- 
plaint arising  from  our  having  two  offices,  in  two  different  cities,  it  has  been 
thought  advisable  to  concentrate  in  New  York.     Hereafter  we  invite  our 
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friends  to  address  subscriptions,  communications,  and  papers  for  the  maga- 
zine to  tiie  American  Amatedr  Photographer,  361  Broadway,  New  York, 
which  will  be  our  only  office.  Copies  of  the  magazine  may  be  had  from  the 
leading  dealers  in  photographic  materials  in  the  large  cities  throughout  the 
country.  It  is  also  our  intention  to  have  it  kept  on  file  in  many  of  the  public 
libraries. 

Our  Clubbing  List. — Valuable  additions  are  being  made  to  our  clubbing 
list,  which  offers  many  advantages  to  those  desiring  to  have  some  first-class 
publication  along  with  the  American  Amateur.  We  have  lately  added  to 
the  list  Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Weekly^  the  only  popular  illustrated  paper 
that  has  specially  interested  itself  in  amateur  photography,  by  frequently 
reproducing  pictures  made  by  amateurs,  contributed  to  what  it  calls  its 
photographic  prize  contest.  It  is  doing  more  than  any  similar  publication 
in  showing  amateurs  what  their  co-laborers  are  producing,  and  thereby 
becomes  a  valuable  medium  for  the  camerist  to  possess. 

Another  publication  is  The  American  Magazine  of  History^  edited  by  Mrs. 
Martha  J.  Lamb,  which  has  the  merit  of  giving  interesting  details  of  the 
growing  history  of  our  nation,  in  a  pungent,  graphic  style  that  is  most 
pleasing  and  entertaining.  The  magazine  is  handsomely  printed  and  well 
worth  the  subscription. 

Prompt  attention  will  be  given  to  orders  for  the  several  publications, 
but  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  necessary  delay  in  transmitting  the 
orders  to  the  different  publishers.  Club  subscribers  should  notify  us  of  any 
unusual  delav. 

to 

Bicycle  Camsrists, — It  has  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  us  that  so  few 
excursions  for  pleasure  and  photography  are  taken  by  the  many  clubs 
throughout  the  country.  Possibly  it  is  because  of  the  bother  the  carrying  of 
the  apparatus  incurs,  but  this  is  made  so  compact  and  light  at  the  present 
time  that  it  really  does  not  become  a  sufficient  reason.  The  thousands  of 
bicycle  clubs  seem  to  supply  a  way  of  popularizing  photography  that  perhaps 
has  not  been  thought  of.  It  should  be  possible  to  organize  a  photographic 
branch  or  section  in  a  bicycle  club,  that  is,  a  number  of  men  or  women  who 
enjoy  photography  as  much  as  a  pastime  as  they  do  riding.  Let  them  be 
equipped  with  a  small  magazine  3}x4|-  hand  camera,  fitted  to  rest  securely 
on  some  portion  of  the  bicycle.  Frequently  in  their  long  rides  they  take 
rests ;  then  the  camera  becomes  useful,  since  the  scenery  they  see  can  be 
recorded  in  the  photograph,  as  well  as  many  novel  and  interesting  incidents. 
At  the  end  of  the  season  lantern  slides  can  be  made  from  these  negatives 
and  the  club  as  a  whole  be  entertained  during  the  winter  months  by  exhibi- 
tions. The  collection  of  views  can  also  be  put  into  albums  for  reference  as 
to  what  may  be  seen  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  We  believe  Mr. 
Stevens  of  bicycle  fame  utilized  the  Hawkeye  hand  camera  in  this  way  on  his 
trip  aronnd  the  world.     Special  clips  or  devices  are  made  to  hold  cameras  on 
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a  bicycle  wUen  the  latter  is  to  be  used  as  a  tripod  for  viewing.  We  know  of 
an  Englishman  who  has  fitted  on  to  the  rear  of  his  tricycle  a  box  arranged  to 
carry  his  quarter  plate  camera  and  a  dozen  or  more  plate-holders,  enabling 
him  to  stop  and  take  views  along  the  road  at  his  leisure.  Bicycle  riding  has 
become  so  popular  that  there  should  be  no  trouble  in  the  many  dnbs  to  find 
enough  camerists  to  make  quite  respectable  photographic  sections  or  depart- 
ments. In  such  club  houses  dark-rooms  for  the  development  of  plates  could 
be  as  easily  supplied  as  lockers,  bath-rooms,  etc.,  and  would  add  ao 
attractive  feature  to  the  club's  equipment.  The  bicycle  is  a  very  convenient 
vehicle  for  carrying  a  small  camera,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  more  photo- 
graphic work  should  not  be  done  with  its  aid.  We  commend  the  idea  to 
bicycle  clubs  and  shall  be  pleased  to  record  the  formation  of  any  new 
organization. 

Orthochromatic  Photography. — At  the  Buffalo  Convention  of  the  National 
Photographers'  Association,  orthochromatic  photography  appeared  to  excite 
more  interest  than  any  other  subject.  It  is  likely  to  be  enlarged  upon  and 
improved  in  the  future  so  that  orthochromatic  plates  will  be  used  more 
extensively  than  any  other  kind.  Some  of  the  improvements  so  far  made 
have  been  the  making  of  such  plates  extremely  rapid,  which  enables  them  to 
be  employed  with  good  advantage  in  hand  cameras.  The  retarding  effect 
on  the  blueness  of  the  distant  atmospliere  or  mountains  is  one  of  the  points 
noticed  in  these  plates,  which,  instead  of  being  blank,  reveals  the  distance 
much  more  perfectly.  Clouds  are  also  more  naturally  rendered,  and  autnmn 
foliage  is  brought  out  to  better  advantage.  It  is  encouraging  to  see  so  many 
of  our  manufacturers  striving  to  supply  reliable  orthochromatic  plates. 
There  is  no  question  as  to  their  utility,  as  was  set  forth  by  Mr.  Cramer  in 
his  paper  at  the  convention.     . 

Exhibits  at  the  Convention. — While  the  exhibits  of  photographs  at  Buffalo 
were  not  as  numerous  as  at  the  Washington  Convention,  they  were  in  many 
respects  fully  equal  in  quality,  and  were  hung  to  much  better  advantage. 
The  committee  secured  a  separate  building,  not  far  from  the  main  building, 
provided  with  a  top  skylight,  and  thus  gave  each  exhibitor's  exhibit  an  equal 
chance  as  to  lighting.  We  are  glad  to  note  progress  in  this  direction,  since 
heretofore  the  exhibits,  in  several  conventions,  have  been  hung  without  much 
reference  to  their  proper  lighting.  It  was  a  very  sensible  movement  to 
amend  the  constitution  for  biennial  sessions,  and  no  doubt  the  Chicago  Con- 
vention in  1893  will  be  the  largest  and  most  successful  ever  held,  since  there 
will  be  so  much  to  see.  Another  good  movement  is  the  proposition  to 
provide  a  special  building  at  the  World's  Fair  for  photography  as  an  art  or 
science,  by  itself.  We  believe  Mr.  C.  Gentile,  of  the  Photographic  Eye^  is 
endeavoring  to  engineer  such  a  movement  with  the  Fair  directors  and  we 
hope  he  will  succeed.     Photography  is  interwoven  with  so  many  industries 
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that  it  may  be  a  difficult  thing  to  carry  out  the  idea  of  having  every  branch 
with  which  it  is  an  important  factor  illustrated  under  one  roof. 

The  Chicago  Photographic  Associations'  Opportunity. — The  Coluinbian 
Exhibition  of  1893  at  Chicago  is  assuming  such  immense  proportions  that 
it  will  afford  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  amateur  clubs  especially  to 
keep  a  photc^raphic  record,  at  least,  of  the  progress  of  the  preparations, 
which  it  would  not  pay  a  professional  photographer  to  do.  Aside  from  this, 
though  the  official  photographer  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Directors  is  not  a 
Chicago  man,  there  are  sure  to  arise  many  incidents  of  interest  which  would 
escape  his  attention  but  which  would  be  of  special  interest,  historically,  to 
the  amateur  and  resident  Chicagoan.  We  hope  the  Chicago  Camera  Club 
will  look  after  this  subject  and  make  a  record  which  will  be  more  complete 
than  any  officially  gotten  up.  Then  there  is  the  Chicago  Lantern  Slide  Club. 
In  1892  it  should  have  no  trouble  in  preparing  a  set  of  slides  illustrating 
every  step  of  the  preparation  of  the  grounds  and  buildings  of  the  Fair. 

Still  Another  New  Developer. — Improvements  in  developers  still  continue. 
It  is  two  years  since  eikonogen  was  put  on  the  market.  Now  comes  a 
developer  which  is  said  to  eclipse  that  both  in  name  and  developing  power, 
three  dozen  plates  being  developed  in  one  small  quantity  of  solution.  It  is 
called  the  '^  paramidophenol  developer,"  and  is  used  with  soda  or  potash  as 
an  alkali.     When  soda  is  used  it  is  mixed  as  follows : 

Water, 1,000  c.  c. 

Sodium  sulphite, 80  fi^rammes. 

Sodium  carbonate,       40  grammes. 

Paramidophenol 4  grammes. 

This  is  said  to  yield  very  delicate  negatives.  When  potash  is  used  the 
following  proportions  are  to  be  observed  : 

Water 1,000  c.  c. 

Sodium  sulphite 120  grammes. 

Potassium  carbonate, 40  grammes. 

Paramidophenol, 4  grammes. 

This  is  equally  good  for  negatives  of  a  general  character  and  positives  on 
glass  or  paper.  Should  it  become  popular  it  is  likely  to  be  called  the  '^  para  " 
developer,  as  '^  eiko  *'  is  for  eikonogen. 

We  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  testing  this  developer  in 
comparison  with  others,  as  it  has  not  yet  been  put  on  the  market,  but  it  is 
a  subject  worth  experimenting  with  by  chemists  and  photographic  societies. 
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New  Emulsion  for  Printing-Out  Papen* 

By  W.  K.  Bubton, 
Of  Imperial  UnivertUif  at  Japan. 

N  THE  first  place,  there  are  emulsions  that  need  no  washing,  and  that  are 
made  by  the  extremely  simple  process  of  pouring  one  liquid  into  or 
mixing  one  liquid  with  another.  The  emulsions  are,  moreover,  ready 
for  use  at  once,  and  being  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures  can  be  applied  to 
paper  or  other  materials  either  by  floating,  as  in  the  common  method  of 
sensitizing  albumenized  paper,  or  by  brushing  them  over,  the  material  that 
it  is  wished  to  sensitize.  Farther  than  this,  no  gloss  is  given  to  the  surface 
of  the  paper.  I  think,  indeed,  that  by  this  process  the  preparation  of  sensi- 
tized paper — of  any  kind,  so  far  as  surface  is  concerned — is  reduced  to  the 
utmost  possible  simplicity. 

I  have  tried  a  number  of  variations  in  the  quantities  of  chemicals,  and 
have  had  more  or  less  success  with  all.  In  fact  there  is  great  elasticity  id 
the  proportions  that  may  be  used,  and  I  believe  that  almost  any  formula  for 
a  printing-out  gelatino-chloride  emulsion  might  be  taken,  and  that  good 
results  could  be  got,  if  one  or  two  considerations  were  not  lost  sight  of.  The 
first  is  that  the  quantity  of  gelatine  must  be  kept  so  low  that  it  will  not  cause 
a  gloss  on  the  paper,  or  cause  the  emulsion  to  set  at  ordinary  temperatures. 
The  second  is  that  the  formula  must  insure  a  large  quantity  of  insoluble 
silver  salt  in  suspension.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  coating  got  by  an 
emulsion  that  does  not  gelatinize  immediately  after  coating  is  much  thinner 
than  if  it  does  gelatinize. 

To  those  who  have  not  had  much  experience  in  emulsion  work,  it  may  be 
worthy  of  remark  that,  within  very  wide  limits,  the  same  quantity  of  an 
insoluble  silver  salt  is  emulsifiable  in  a  given  quantity  of  water,  whether  the 
quantity  of  gelatine  used  as  a  menstruum  be  great  or  small.  Boaghly 
speaking,  the  haloids,  or,  I  imagine,  the  other  insoluble  or  nearly  insoluble 
salts  of  silver,  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  one  ounce  of  silver  nitrate, 
can  be  emulsified  in  ten  ounces  of  water ;  but,  if  that  quantity  of  silver  be 
exceeded,  a  part  will  not  emulsify,  but  will  be  thrown  down  in  the  granular 
form,  in  which  it  is  useless  for  sensitizing  any  surface.  The  proportions 
vary,  however,  with  certain  conditions,  such  as  alkalinity  or  acidity  of  the 
solutions. 

The  difference  between  the  failure  of  a  silver  haloid  to  emulsify  in  a 
gelatinous  solution  and  the  precipitation  of  it  from  that  solution  afterward 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  Thus,  if  any  of  the  emulsions  that  I  am  now 
writing  of  be  kept  for  a  number  of  days  at  a  highish  temperature — such  as 
that  of  pretty  hot  weather — it  is  likely  that  a  good  deal  of  the  insoluble 
silver  salt  will  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  holding  the  emulsion ; 
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but  this  silver  salt  is  not  in  the  granular  state,  and  can  be  re-emulsified  by 
heating  the  mixture  to  about  120°  Fahrenheit,  and  shaking  well,  the  more 
easily  if  a  little  more  gelatine  be  added. 
I  select  three  formulae  as  follows : 

No.  1. 

A.— Nitrate  of  silver, 400  grains. 

Water, 4  ounces. 

B.— Gelatine  (soft), SO^^rains. 

Chloride  of  ammoniam, 80      " 

Citric  acid 120      " 

Water, 8  ounces. 

No.  2. 

A. — Nitrate  of  silver, 400  fi^ins. 

Water, 4  ounces. 

B.— Gelatine  (soft), 80  grains. 

Chloride  of  ammonium 80      " 

Citric  acid 120      " 

Carbonate  of  soda  (dry),      ....      45      ** 
Water, 8  ounces. 

No.  3. 

A.— Nitrate  of  silver, 400  grains. 

Water, 4  ounces. 

B.— Gelatine  (soft), 80  grains. 

Chloride  of  ammonium,      ....  80      " 

Citric  acid, 00      " 

Carbonate  of  soda  (dry) 80      *' 

Water, 8  ounces. 

In  my  hands  the  first  formula  gives  an  emulsion  suitable  for  preparing 
paper  to  be  used  for  printing  from  dense  negatives,  the  second  from  medium 
negatives,  and  the  third  from  thin  negatives. 

The  third  formula  is,  I  am  afraid,  dreadfully  unorthodox.  Unless  I  have 
made  a  mistake  in  my  chemistry — which  is  highly  probable — there  is  just 
about  enough  of  ammonium  chloride  and  of  sodium  citrate  formed  by  the 
double  decomposition  of  the  citric  acid,  and  of  part  of  the  soda,  to 
decompose  the  whole  of  the  nitrate  of  silver.  I  do  not  know  whether,  in 
this  case,  there  will  be  carbonate  of  silver  formed  ;  but,  if  not,  there  remains 
a  large  excess  of  carbonate  of  soda.  All  I  can  say  is  that  the  formula 
works  all  right,  and  that  the  paper  that  results  from  the  use  of  it  keeps  very 
fairly.  The  paper  resulting  from  either  of  the  other  formulas  will,  I  have 
no  doubt,  keep  as  long  as  any  ready  sensitized  paper.  I  have  already  kept 
some  nearly  a  month,  and  it  is  still  quite  white. 

The  following  is  the  method  of  emulsifying:  The  two  solutions  are 
heated  to  a  temperature  of  110  to  120°  Fahrenheit.  The  temperature  should 
tiot  be  greater  than  120°,  as  there  is  a  great  chance  that  some  of  the  insoluble 
silver  salts  produced  will  be  thrown  down  in  the  granular  form.  A  is  then 
added  slowly  to  B  with  much  stirring.  The  emulsion  is  filtered  through  a 
double  thickness  of  cambric,  and  is  then  imjnediately  ready  for  use.      If  it 
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is  wished  to  keep  the  emulsion  for  any  length  of  time,  ten  per  cent,  of 
alcohol,  in  each  ounce  of  which  a  few  grains  of  thymol  have  been  dissolred, 
should  be  added  to  the  emulsion.  It  is  to  be  observe<l,  however,  that,  eveo 
with  this  addition,  emulsion  by  formula  No.  3  will  not  keep  for  very  long. 

The  best  way  of  coating  is  certainly  by  floating,  allowing  three  to  four 
minutes,  but  the  quantity  of  emulsion  needed  is  considerable.  It  is'poasible 
to  get  an  even  coating  by  brushing  with  cotton  wool  in  the  following  way : 
The  paper  is  laid  on  a  sheet  of  glass  or  a  clean  board,  and  is  thorooghly  and 
evenly  damped  with  the  solution  by  brushing  over  the  surface  several  times 
in  directions  at  right  angles.  It  is  put  on  one  side  for  ten  minutes  or  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  get  surface  dry,  when  the  operation  is  repeated.  By 
working  in  this  way  it  is  possible  to  do  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  solution 
emulsion,  and  it  is  possible  to  use  what  there  is  to  the  last  drop,  but  the 
quantity  used  will  be  found  to  be  more  per  sheet  than  in  the  case  of  floating. 
The  reason,  I  imagine,  is  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  an  absolutely  even 
coating  by  brushing,  and  that  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  make  the  coating 
so  thick  that  there  will  be  sufficient  silver  where  it  is  at  its  thinnest.  I  have 
never  been  able  to  get  an  even  enough  coating  by  brushing  only  once. 

The  temperature  of  the  operating  room  should  be  not  below  about  70'' 
Fahrenheit,  or  else  the  emulsion  should  be  warmed. 

Th^  paper  is  best  dried  pretty  quickly  before  a  fire,  or  near  a  stove, 
after  it  has  lain  face  upward  for  about  four  or  five  minutes  to  get  surface 
dry.  In  fact,  the  paper  is  best  treated,  in  the  matter  of  drying,  like  paper 
that  has  been  coated  with  the  solutions  for  the  ''  hot  bath  "  platinotype  process. 

It  will  be  found  that  it  is  possible  to  coat  about  eight  sheets  of  ^'  medium" 
sized  paper  (22x17,  the  orthodox  photographic  size)  with  the  quantity  of 
emulsion  given  above  by  brushing,  or  ten  to  twelve  sheets  with  a  consump- 
tion of  the  like  quantity  by  floating.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  process  is 
an  economical  one. 

The  color  in  the  printing  frames  should  be  a  rich  brown  with  either  of 
the  first  two  formulas,  a  deep  purple  with  the  third. 

The  printing  is  very  quick,  whichever  of  the  formulas  be  used,  but  with 
No.  3  it  is  extraordinarily  so.  Indeed,  paper  coated  with  emulsion  prepared 
by  this  formula  is,  I  think,  more  sensitive  than  that  by  any  other  printing-ont 
process  that  I  know  of.  It  is  so  sensitive  that  it  is  quit-e  necessary  to  take 
extra  precautions  in  working  it.  It  needs  at  least  all  the  care  that  platino- 
type paper  needs,  although  there  is,  of  course,  the  difference  that,  in  the  case 
of  the  silver  paper,  the  result  of  the  action  of  feeble  light  is  seen  at  once ; 
in  the  case  of  the  platinotype  paper  it  is  not  seen  till  the  time  of  development 
I  consider  it  best  to  do  everything  in  the  way  of  preparation  by  gas  or  lamp 
light. 

Toning  may  be  either  by  gold  or  platinum.  I  prefer  Clark's  platinum 
process  to  any  other.     I  add,  however,  a  good  dose  of  salt  to  the  solution, 
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and  put  the  prints  into  it  di^  —  that  is,  at  least,  when  using  either  of  the  first 
two  formulse.  When  using  the  third,  the  prints  are  washed  in  a  weak 
solution  of  citric  acid  before  they  go  to  the  toning  bath,  to  neutralize  the 
alkalinity. 

If  a  platinotjpe  toning  bath  that  has  been  used  for  some  time,  and  that 
has  been  repeatedly  strengthened  with  chloro-platinite  of  potassium,  be  used, 
a  color  is  got  that  some  people  dignify  with  the  appellation  ^^  sepia  tint,*'  but 
I  incline  to  call  it  a  dirty  brown. 

I  find  that  the  emulsion  is  readily  applicable  to  wood,  and  I  hope  to  get 
good  results  when  I  have  had  some  panels  made  of  one  or  other  of  the 
beautiful  white  woods,  with  a  fiber  like  silk,  that  are  peculiar  to  this  country. 


♦  ♦  ♦ 


Restrictions  on  the  Importation  of  Piiotographs. 

Bt  F.  C.  Bbach. 

yj CONSIDERABLE  comment  has  been  made  in  the  daily  journals  on  a 
wl  .    new  order  issued  by  the  Treasury  Department  at  Washington  in  regard 

^T  to  a  different  interpretation  given  to  the  law  of  1879,  providing  for 
the  importation  of  dutiable  articles  through  the  mails  from  foreign  countries 
than  was  formerly  given.  Heretofore  photographs  sent  from  foreign 
countries  by  mail  were  permitted  to  be  received  in  successive  lots  to  one 
addressee  on  payment  of  the  duty  at  the  post-office.  Now,  more  than  one 
importation  is  not  allowed  and  cannot  be  made  without  securing  relief  from 
the  Treasury  Department  at  Washington.  In  the  case  of  the  first  importa- 
tion the  photographs  are  seized,  examined,  and  then  released  on  payment  of 
a  fine  equivalent  to  the  duty.  The  addressee  is  notified  by  the  post-oflSce. 
When  the  addressee  resides  out  of  a  customs  port  then  the  package  is 
forwarded  to  his  post-ofl9ce  and  duty  collected  there.  The  duty  on  imported 
photographs  is  25  per  cent,  of  the  value. 

All  of  this  commotion  has  been  brought  about  by  lottery  tickets,  which, 
being  classed  as  printed  matter,  are  dutiable  under  the  tariff  of  1890.  The 
broad  term,  "printed  matter,"  is  made  to  cover  photographs.  To  aid  the 
seizure  of  lottery  tickets  the  discovery  is  made,  under  Article  11,  Section  2, 
of  the  Universal  Postal  Union  Convention,  at  Lisbon,  Spain,  March  21, 
1885,  that  "any  packets  whatever,  containing  articles  liable  to  custom 
duties, "  are  forbidden  being  sent  by  mail.  We  applied  to  the  Post-OflSce 
Department  for  the  full  text  of  Section  2,  Article  11,  and  received  the  fol- 
lowing reply : 

POST-OFFICE  DEPARTMENT.— Officb  of  Fobbion  Mails. 

Washington,  D.  C,  September  Ist,  1891. 
Sir,— In  compliance  with  your  request  contained  in  your  letter  of  the  31st  ultimo,  and 
made  in  consequence  of  the  seizure  by  customs  officials  of  the  Treasury  Department  of 
photographs  as  printed  matter  sent  in  the  mails  to  United  States  citizens  from  foreign 
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countries;  I  qaote  the  official  text  of  paragraph  2,  Article  11  of  the  Universal  Postal  Unioii 

Convention  of  Lisbon,  with  the  introductory  clause,  as  follows:   "  It  is  forbidden  to  the 

public  to  send  by  mail:      .  .      Second.— Any  packets  whatever  oontaunin^  articles 

liable  to  customs  duties."         I  am,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

N.  M.  BROOKS, 

Superintendent  of  Foreign  MaiJU. 
F.  G.  Bbach,  Esq.,  No.  361  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

We  learn,  however,  from  the  New  York  custom  authorities,  that  this 
prohibition  only  applies  to  a  second  importation  by  an  addressee,  and  as  it  is 
difficult  to  tell  whether  the  sender  is  the  same  person  in  each  case  it  virtaallj 
amounts  to  nothing. 

We  herewith  give  copies  of  official  circulars  on  the  subject,  asking  onr 
readers  to  bear  in  mind  that,  while  the  word  ^^  photograph"  is  not  mentiooed, 
whatever  relates  to  '^  printed  matter''  also  applies  to  photographs. 

The  first  circular,  date<^  June  27,  1891,  was  sent  to  the  collector  of 
customs  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  as  given  below : 

RELEASE  OF  PROHIBITED  IMPORTATIONS. 

1891  Tkbascbt  Dbpabtmbnt,  Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Department  No.  97,  Washinqton,  D.  C,  Jane  27, 1*1. 

JHvison  of  Customs. 

To  Collectors  and  other  Officers  of  the  Cxi^ioms  : 

Many  instances  of  non-compliance  with  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  Department's 
circular  of  January  29, 1887,  relating  to  released  prohibited  importations,  having  come  lo 
the  notice  of  the  Department,  the  circular  is  re-published  as  follows,  and  a  strict  rom- 
pliance  with  its  provisions  enjoined,  viz.:  " Hereafter,  goods  forfeited  under  the  stipola- 
tions  of  Postal  Treaties  in  consequence  of  importations  by  mail,  and  goods  forfeited  in  tIoIa- 
tion  of  Sections  2801  and  2502  of  the  Revised  Statates  (as  reproduced  in  Act  of  March  3, 
1883,  Statutes  at  Large,  Vol.  22,  page  606),  may  be  released  by  Collectors  of  Customs  upon 
payment  of  tine  equivalent  to  the  duty  when  the  importation,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Collector,  was  not  in  willful  violation  of  law,  and  the  amount  of  duties  does  not  exceed 
twenty-five  dollars.  But  no  such  release  shall  be  made  to  any  person  who  has  previously 
violated  the  provisions  of  the  above-cited  laws  and  treaty  stipulations  by  an  iioi>ortation 
thus  prohibited. 

**  Collectors  will  report  such  releases  weekly  to  the  Department  for  approval,  specifying 
the  goods  released,  their  value,  and  the  statute  violated,  with  the  name  of  the  person  to 
whom  the  release  shall  have  been  made.  But  such  report  will  not  supercede  the  weekly  or 
monthly  reports  of  seizures  now  made  to  this  office  or  any  other  bureau  of  the  Department." 

Collectors  of  Customs,  and  the  chief  officers  of  the  customs  acting  as  Collectors,  will 
make  the  above-required  reports. 

CHARLES  FOSTER,  Secretary. 

Following  this  we  give  a  circular  od  canceled  postage  stamps,  which 
carries  out  the  policy  outlined  in  the  previous  circular : 

U.  S.  TREASURY. 

Washinqton,  D.  C,  July  13, 1891. 

To  Collectors  and  other  Officers  of  the  Customs : 

In  view  of  the  diversity  of  practice  at  the  different  ports  as  to  the  valuation  of  certain 
canceled  and  uncanceled  postage  stamps,  the  following  instructions  are  issued,  vis.:  can- 
celed and  uncanceled  postage  stamps,  being  dutiable  articles,  are  prohibited  from  importatioo 
through  the  mails,  and  when  so  imported  will  be  seized  by  custom  officers. 
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In  cases  where  the  duties  do  Dot  amount  to  10  cents  the  stamps  may  be  released  free  of 

duty.    Where  the  duties  amount  to  more  than  10  cents  they  may  be  released  on  payment 

of  a  fine  equal  to  the  duty. 

O.  L.  SPAULDING, 

AisistarU  Secretary. 

The  next  circular  relates  more  particularly  to  printed  matter  and  its 
application  to  photographs : 

U.  8.  TREASURY. 

Washikoton,  D.  C,  July  21, 1891. 
To  Collectors  and  other  Officers  of  the  Customs : 

Lottery  tickets,  being  subject  to  duty  as  printed  matter  under  the  provisions  therefor  in 
parafi^raph  423,  Act  of  October  1,  1890,  the  importation  thereof  by  mail  is  prohibited  by 
Article  11  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union  Convention,  which  forbids  the  sending  by  mail  of 
"  any  packets  whatever,  containing  articles  liable  to  custom  duties." 

Such  tickets  and  the  printed  advertisements,  etc.,  which  usually  accompany  them  are 
therefore  liable  to  seizure  and  forfeiture  as  prohibited  importations,  and  are  hereby 
excepted  from  the  provisions  of  the  Department's  circular  of  January  29, 1887  (Synopsis 
8014),  re-published  in  Circular  No.  97,  dated  the  27th  ultimo,  which  authorizes  the  release 
of  prohibited  importation  by  collectors  of  customs,  upon  payment  of  a  fine  equivalent  to 
the  duty,  when  the  importation,  in  the  judgment  of  the  collector,  was  not  in  willful 
violation  of  the  law,  and  the  amount  of  duty  does  not  exceed  325. 

Lottery  tickets  and  printed  advertisements  relating  to  lotteries  should  be  held  and 
treated  as  forfeited  goods.  The  Post-Ofiice  Department  has  issued  instructions  for  the 
delivery  to  custom  ofiloers  of  lottery  tickets  found  in  the  foreign  mails. 

O.  L.  SPAULDING, 

Assistant  Secretary, 

There  being  some  countries  not  in  the  Postal  Union,  with  which  special 
treaties  have  been  made,  the  next  circular  notes  the  exceptions : 

U.  S.  TREASURY. 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  29, 1891. 
To  Collectors  aiid  other  Officers  of  the  Customs : 

In  enforcing  the  provision  of  Circular  No.  106,  of  July  13, 1891,  relative  to  the  treatment 
of  dutiable  printed  matter  imported  in  the  mails,  custom  officers  should  bear  in  mind  the 
exceptions  to  such  provisions,  which  are  embraced  in  the  special  packet-post  treaties  now 
in  force  between  the  United  States  and  certain  other  countries.  These  treaties  have 
successively  been  promulgated  in  Department  instructions,  and  will  be  found  embraced  in 
the  following  synopses:  Canada,  synopsis  8726;  Mexico,  synopsis  8977 ;  Barbadoes,  synopsis 
8641;  Honduras,  synopsis  1879;  Salvador,  synopsis  9463;  Hawaii,  synopsis  9270;  Leeward 
Islands,  synopsis  9368;  Columbia,  synopsis  9442;  Jamaica,  synopsis  8512. 

O.  L.  SPAULDING, 

Assistant  Secretary, 

With  a  view  of  obtaining  information  on  the  subject  from  the  Post- 
Office  Department  we  addressed  a  letter  to  the  First  Assistant  Postmaster 
General,  setting  forth  the  injustice  of  seizing  photographs  without  notice  to 
the  public,  and  that  it  was  understood  to  be  done  in  consequence  of 
instructions  given  b^  the  late  Postal  Convention.     We  herewith  reproduce 

the  reply ; 

POST-OFFICE  DEPARTMENT.— Opficb  of  Fobbion  Mails. 

Washinoton,  D.  C,  Aus:ust  27, 1891. 
F.  C,  Beach,  Editor  American  Amateur  Photographer,  361  Broadway,  New  York : 

Sir,— I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  22d  instant,  addressed  to 
the  First  Assistant  Postmaster  General,  in  which  you  state  that  you  have  learned  that  the 
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Treasury  De|>artment  has  issued  an  order  virtually  confiscating^  photographs  and  other 
printed  matter,  except  books,  coming  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  from  foreign  coantriei 
in  the  Postal  Union,  and  that  you  wish  to  ascertain  whether  you  can  obtain  a  copy  of  the 
Postal  Convention  instruction  which,  you  appear  to  understand,  resulted  from  the  deliber- 
ations of  the  late  Postal  Convention  (at  Vienna),  and  a  copy  also  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment's letter  of  August  12th  bearing  on  the  subject. 

In  reply,  I  have  to  inform  you  that  no  change  was  considered  or  made  by  the  reoeot 
Vienna  Congress  in  the  regulations  governing  the  transmission  of  printed  matter,  which 
includes  photographs,  in  the  Postal  Union  mails,  and  that  consequently  there  isnosach 
"  instruction  "  as  you  refer  to. 

The  annoyance  to  yourself  and  your  subscribers  which,  you  apprehend,  may  reBult  from 
the  enforcement  of  the  recent  orders  of  the  Treasury  Department  to  its  officials  in  regard  u» 
their  treatment  of  dutiable  matter  in  the  mails,  it  is  hoped,  will  soon  be  prevented  by  a 
restoration  of  the  understanding  previously  held  by  the  Treasury  and  Post-OiBoe 
Departments  in  regard  to  the  execution  of  the  "  Regulation  governing  the  treatment  of 
dutiable  articles  received  in  the  mails  from  foreign  countries,"  mutually  agreed  upon  hjr 
both,  concerning  which  correspondence  is  now  in  progress  between  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Postmaster  General. 

Application  to  the  Treasury  Department  will  doubtless  procure  for  you  a  copy  of  its 
letter  of  August  12th  to  which  you  allude.    I  am,  very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

N.  M.  BROOKS, 
Superintendent  of  Foreign  MaUt. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  there  is  a  prospect  of  having  the 
unfavorable  interpretation  of  the  law  changed  for  the  better. 

»  » » 

The  Fixing  Bath. 

By  B.  J.  Wall. 
'H£  directions  given  in  the  books  for  compounding  this  are  very  simple: 
**  Dissolve  an  ounce  of  hypo  in  four  of  water,"  and  it  i»done.  Doubtless 
this  will  do  the  fixing  most  effectually  ;  it  cannot  be  improved  upon  for 
this  single  purpose.  But  how  quickly  does  it  become  discolored,  especially  if 
pyrogallol  be  the  developing  medium,  in  which  condition  it  is  very  apt  to 
cause  stains  upon  the  negative,  unless  great  care  is  exercised?  And  how 
frequently  does  the  gelatine  film  frill,  or  become  soft  around  the  edges, 
breaking  off  in  places,  and  thus  necessitating  the  employment  of  the  alum 
bath,  an  abomination  to  be  avoided  if  possible.  Can  these  diflSculties  be 
avoided  ?    Very  readily,  by  using  an  acid  fixing  bath,  made  as  follows : 

Sodium  hypo-sulphite, 4  ounces. 

Sodium  bi-sulphite, 1  ounce. 

Water, 16  ounces. 

Here  we  have  an  absolutely  perfect  fixing  bath.  It  will  remain  *■*•  water 
white";  it  will  not  discolor  bromide  paper,  or  stain  either  plates  or  films, 
and  it  will  prevent  blistering  with  the  one  and  frilling  with  the  others. 
Finally,  this  bath,  with  the  occasional  addition  of  a  little  hypo  and  water,  to 
supply  the  loss  of  evaporations,  and  a  dash  of  the  solution  bi-sulphite,  every 
time  it  is  used,  will  last  almost  indefinitely.  Try  it  once,  and  you  will  never 
use  anything  else. 
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"  Index  Rerum  PlioCo^ropTito,"  by  Dr.  John  H.  Janevxty^  U.  S,  A.^  conlinutd  from  page  832. 

power  although  the  externals  are  plane.  Other  combinations  have 
been  from  time  to  time  proposed.  It  is  important  that  all  the  lenses 
should  be  made  of  glass  as  free  from  color  as  possible,  and  espe- 
cially in  that  next  to  the  negative,  and  it  must  also  be  free  from  air 
bubbles  and  striae. 

Condenser — A  substitute  for — It  is  said  that  a  simple  and  inexpensive 
condenser  can  be  made  as  follows  :  A  concave  glass  of  about  thir- 
teen inches  diameter,  such  as  used  for  clock  dials  ;  to  this  fit  a  sheet 
of  clear  glass  by  properly  cutting  it ;  join  the  two  together  with 
opticians'  cement  and  a  few  brass  clips,  leaving  a  small  hole  in  the 
top  for  filling,  and  at  which  form  a  small  funnel  with  the  cement. 
Then  fill  carefully  with  pure  glycerine,  thus  producing  a  plano- 
convex lens  of  about  thirty  inches  focus,  two  of  which  make  a  fair 
condenser  at  a  slight  cost. 

Conjugate  Focus — The  distance  between  a  point  in  an  object  and  the 
lens  and  the  distance  between  the  lens  and  the  image  of  that  point 
are  said  to  be  conjugate  foci  of  the  lens.  They  are  of  much  impor- 
tance in  enlarging  or  reducing  a  negative  print  or  engraving.  The 
law  of  conjugate  foci  is  one  of  the  few  simple  laws  that  occur  in 
the  subject  of  optics.  Its  main  application  is,  with  a  given  lens  to 
determine  distances  on  either  side  of  its  optical  center  for  position 
of  object  and  image,  for  enlargement  or  reduction.  The  first  and 
essential  measurement  necessary  is  the  absolute  focal  length  of  the 
lens.  This  being  known,  the  interpretations  of  the  law  are  quickly 
understood.  The  square  of  the  focus  for  a  given  lens  is  a  constant, 
and  the  distance  beyond  the  focus  for  parallel  rays  on  one  side 
multiplied  by  the  distance  beyond  the  focus  for  parallel  rays  on  the 


other  side  is  also  constant.  •  Again,  whatever  proportion  of  the  focus 
Y  be,  X  will  be  that  number  of  times  of  the  focus.  If  we  have  a  lo 
seconds  lens,  the  square  of  its  focus  =  loo  seconds  ;  if  Y  =  5  seconds, 
X  must  =  20  seconds.  In  other  words,  if  Y  being  half  the  focus, 
X  will  be  twice  the  focus,  or  generally,  if  Y  =«  ^V  ^^^  focus,  X  =  10 
times  the  focus.  Again,  the  same  figures  represent  the  proportions 
for  the  sizes  of  the  image  and  object,  and  as  the  positions  of  the 
conjugate  points  O  and  I  are  always  interchangeable,  the  distances 
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found  for  the  case  of  reduction  are  identical  with  those  for  a  case 
of  enlargement,  but  reversed,  as  regards  their  positions,  from  the 
optical  center  of  the  lens.  Putting  the  law  in  this  simple  form,  oDt 
sees  the  reason  for  the  rule  of  thumb  containing  the  expression  plus 
I,  viz.,  for  a  given  reduction  with  any  lens  the  distance  of  the 
object  from  the  lens  is  the  number  of  times,  plus  i,  multiplied  bj 
the  focal  length  of  the  lens ;  and  the  distance  of  the  screen  from 
lens  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  number  of  times,  plus  i,  multiplied  by 
the  focal  length  of  the  lens,  and  vice  versa^  for  given  enlargements. 
See  table  of  enlargements. 

Constants  in  Objectives — It  is  claimed  by  some  that  all  lenses  have  a 
fixed  or  constant  focus  for  objects  at  a  certain  distance  and  alll)e- 
yond.  This  claim  is  especially  made  for  lenses  used  in  hand  cam- 
eras. Others  claim  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  constant  focus 
for  any  lens ;  that  the  plane  of  absolute  sharpness  varies  for  any 
point  at  which  the  object  may  be,  between  an  infinitely  distant  point 
and  the  lens.  No  one  will  deny  that  there  is  a  plane  of  absolute 
sharpness  in  all  well  corrected  lenses,  and  the  determination  of  that 
plane  depends  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  image  on  the  ground 
glass  is  magnified.  The  latter  claim  seems  to  be  proved  by  magni- 
fying largely  one  of  these  little  negatives  produced  by  the  fixed 
focus  hand  camera,  and  very  unsatisfactory  pictures  are  produced, 
because  they  enlarge  the  error  of  focus  which  the  eye  was  not  able 
to  discover  in  the  original. 

Contact,  Optical— Is  said  to  be  produced  when  two  substances  are 
mechanically  brought  into  absolute  union,  and  present  two  surfaces 
instead  of  four. 

Contrast — The  opposition  of  varied  forms,  colors,  etc.,  which  by  such 
juxtaposition  more  vividly  express  each  other's  peculiarities.  In 
photography,  giving  due  value  to  each,  by  placing  the  lights  and 
shadows  and  objects  in  a  photograph  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  out 
their  most  salient  points. 

Convex — Lat.  convexus^  from  convehere^  to  bring  together — Rising  or 
swelling  into  a  spherical  or  rounded  form.  Said  of  a  spherical 
surface  or  curved  line  when  viewed  from  without,  in  opposition  to 
concave. 

Copper,  Cu  =  63.1  Cuprum — A  metal  of  great  value  in  the  arts.  Found 
pure,  or  nearly  so,  but  abundant  as  red  oxide  and  sulphides,  com- 
bined with  iron,  and  known  as  yellow  copper  or  copper  pyrites 
Copper  is  a  heavy  metal  of  ruddy  red  color,  nearly  as  malleable  as 
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silver  and  gold  ;  tenacious,  ductile,  and  when  extended  in  thin 
leaves  is  translucent,  and  absorbs  all  the  rays  but  green,  which  is 
seen  by  transmission.  At  ordinary  temperature  oxygen  has  no 
action  on  it,  but  it  oxidizes  rapidly  under  the  action  of  heat.  At 
red  heat  it  decomposes  water ;  on  exposure  to  moisture  it  becomes 
covered  with  a  crust,  improperly  called  verdigris.  The  crust  is  a 
combination  of  hydrate  and  carbonate.  Strong  mineral  acids,  when 
diluted,  attack  it  sparingly,  but  the  organic  acids,  acetic,  malic, 
citric,  tartaric,  etc.,  dissolve  it  readily.  Hot  concentrated  sulphu- 
ric and  nitric  acids  attack  it  violently.  Hydrochloric  acid  dissolves 
it  with  difficulty,  aqua  regia  transforms  it  into  cupric  chloride.  Cop- 
per unites  with  nearly  every  metal,  forming  alloys. 

Cuprous  Chloride — Cui  Cli— Prepared  by  precipitating  cupric  chloride 
by  stannous  chloride,  2  Cu  CI,  +  Sn,  CI,  —  Cu,  CI,  +  Sn  CI4.  A 
grayish  white,  very  oxidizable  mass,  sensitive  to  light,  insoluble  in 
water  or  alcohol.  Soluble  in  aqua  ammonia,  sodium,  chloride  potas- 
sium, iodide  ammonia  sulp.,  potassium  cyanide,  and  hyposulphite 
of  soda.  The  reducing  action  of  cuprous  chloride  is  applied  to 
obtain  chemically  pure  silver,  by  precipitating  ammoniacal  silver 
solutions  with  ammonio-cuprous  chloride. 

Cupric  Chloride  -CuCl, — Anhydrous  cupric  chloride  is  yellow-brown. 
The  hydrate  is  green,  and  crystallizes  in  prisms ;  deliquescent, 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  Heated  to  redness,  it  is  reduced  to 
cuprous  chloride.  Prepared  by  dissolving  copper  in  aqua  regia  in 
excess,  or  by  precipitating  cupric  sulphate  by  calcium  chloride. 
Has  been  recommended  as  a  good  and  safe  reducer  of  too  intense 
negatives.  A  2  p.  c.  solution  is  as  strong  as  necessary.  The  plate 
is  then  put  in  hypo,  for  a  few  minutes. 

Cupric  Bromide — Cu,  Br, — Bromide  of  Copper — Prepared  by  attacking 
copper  with  an  excess  of  bromine  in  water.  The  solution  is  green, 
and  deposits  by  evaporation  in  vacuo  a  dark  brown  crystalline  mass, 
which  turns  blue  in  air.  The  properties  of  this  salt  are  similar  to 
.  those  of  the  corresponding  chloride — oxidizable,  sensitive  to  light, 
soluble  in  the  same  salts,  in  hydrobromic,  dilute  hydrochloric  acids 
and  insoluble  in  sulphite  and  sulphate  of  sodium  and  potass,  brom- 
ide. Major  Waterhouse  lately  made  pictures  on  bromide  of  copper 
in  the  camera,  on  a  silvered  and  bromized  copper  plate,  using  a  5  p. 
c.  solution  of  bromide  of  copper.  The  exposure  was  about  five  or 
six  times  longer  than  wet  plates.  Under  a  negative  a  few  seconds 
of  daylight  was  sufficiently  developed  with  pyro  and  ammonia,  or 
ferrous  oxalate.     Weak  cyanide  of  potassium  was  used  in  clearing 
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(fixing).  Hypo,  was  also  used,  but  it  breaks  the  image  up.  The 
finished  picture  is  not  unlike  the  daguerreotype,  and  just  as  easilj 
injured.  This  salt  has  also  been  used  for  the  intensification  of  weak 
negatives.  Campbell  prepared  the  cupric  bromide  by  a  double 
decomposition,  that  is,  by  adding  two  parts  of  potassium  bromide  to 
one  part  of  cupric  sulphate,  and  applied  it  to  the  negative,  whereby 
a  white  compound  of  silver  bromide  and  cupric  bromide  is  formed. 
This  he  treats  afterward,  either  with  ammonia  sulphate,  hydrate, 
palladium  chloride,  or  nitrate  of  silver,  and  thus  obtains  a  black  or 
brown-black  precipitate  of  great  intensity.  If,  instead  of  these 
reagents,  an  alkaline  developer  is  used,  without  bromide,  the  reduc- 
tion proceeds  gradually  and  is  similar  in  color  to  ordinary  negsi- 
tives.  John  Spiller's  process  of  reducing  the  intensity  of  negatives 
is  also  based  on  the  action  of  cupric  bromide  on  metallic  silver. 
The  salt  being  dissolved  in  a  solvent  of  the  cuprous  bromide,  which 
has  little  action  on  the  argentic  compound,  thus  allowing  one  to 
reintensify  the  negative  by  development  when  the  opacity  is  too 
much  reduced.  Spiller's  formula  for  gelatine  negative  is  cupric 
sulphate,  4  parts  ;  alum,  4  parts  ;  common  salt,  4  parts  ;  water,  3: 
parts.  To  which  is  added,  when  the  salts  are  dissolved,  an  equal 
volume  of  cold  saturated  solution  of  common  salt.  The  alum  in 
this  formula  has  for  its  object  the  prevention  of  the  softening  action 
of  sodium  chloride  or  gelatine. 

Copying  Daguerreotypes — First  remo  7e  the  plate  carefully  from  the 
mount,  and  pass  a  camel's  hair  brush  over  the  surface  and  clean  it 
as  directed  in  "  Cleaning."  After  it  is  cleaned  it  may  be  cop'ed  in 
the  following  manner :  It  must  be  placed  in  a  good  light  If  a  tup 
light,  the  plate  must  be  placed  sideways,  so  that  the  vertical  light 
may  fall  in  the  direction  of  what  are  called  the  buff  marks  across 
the  plate.  If  a  side  light,  then  of  course  the  plate  must  be  fixed 
upright.  Placed  in  the  sun  at  a  proper  angle  gives  the  best  of  all 
illumination,  if  convenient  to  be  had.  The  picture  having  been 
arranged,  place  the  camera  as  for  copying  a  photograph,  using  a 
rapid  rectilinear  lens  and  medium  stop,  and,  to  avoid  reflections  in 
front,  a  piece  of  cardboard  about  a  foot  square,  covered  with  black 
velvet,  having  an  opening  just  showing  the  glass  of  the  lens.  This 
will  very  effectually  prevent  all  reflection  on  the  polished  surface 
Use  a  slow  landscape  plate,  not  a  rapid  one,  for  in  all  cases  the 
slower  the  better  are  the  results  obtained.  Great  care  should  be 
taken  in  remounting  the  daguerreotype ;  it  must  be  bound  round 
with  gummed  paper  to  prevent  air  getting  in  between  the  plate  and 
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the  glass.     If  it  does,  it  will  spon  show  signs  of  tarnishing.     When 
well  done,  a  new  lease  of  existence  will  bie  secured. 

I^€gathes — This  may  be  done  either  by  contact  or  by  aid  of  the 
camera.  Of  course  the  resultant  picture  is  a  positive.  With  the 
camera,  an  enlarging  camera  can  be  used,  or  an  ordinary  one. 
With  the  latter  the  best  way  is  to  block  out  a  window,  leaving  space 
enough  only  to  insert  the  negative,  placing  a  piece  of  fine  and  uni- 
formly ground  glass  about  one  inch  from  it,  on  the  outside. 

Silver  Prints — Place  the  photograph  to  be  copied  in  an  upright  posi- 
tion by  pinning  to  a  drawing  board,  and  stand  this  on  a  table.  If 
you  do  not  wish  to  use  pins,  an  ordinary  printing  frame  with  a 
glass  bed  answers  very  well,  care  being  taken  that  there  are  no 
scratches,  etc.,  on  the  glass.  Contrary  to  theory  of  the  necessity  of 
a  front  light,  use  an  oblique  side  light,  and  the  resultant  negatives 
are  practically  free  from  grain.  The  camera  should  focus  from 
the  back,  in  order  to  obtain  an  accurate  focus.  The  lens  needed  is 
a  rapid  rectilinear,  of  sufficient  size  to  cover  well  the  size  of  the 
plate  to  be  used,  and  use  slow  plates.  If  rapid  plates  are  used,  it  is 
essential  that  the  emulsion  should  be  rich  in  silver  and  plenty  of  it 
on  the  plate. 

Oil  Paintings — Require  more  care,  and  they  always  should  be  lighted 
from  the  same  side  as  in  the  picture — not  the  reverse.  The  very 
best  effects  are  obtained  by  using  orthochromatic  plates  of  medium 
rapidity.  The  yellow  screen  must  also  be  used  with  ordinary  plates 
to  obtain  any  results  that  will  prove  satisfactory.  But  if  possible, 
use  the  orthochromatic.  In  regard  to  the  length  of  time  required 
for  the  exposure,  experience  must  alone  determine  this,  for  the 
exposure  must  vary  very  much,  the  colors  of  the  subject,  the 
actinic  power  of  the  light,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  plate  being  the 
factors  that  decide  the  question.     Anyhow,  give  enough. 

3y  Gas  Lights  Oily  Magnesium — Copying  can  also  be  done  by  the  aid 
of  gas  light,  oil  lamps  and  magnesium,  the  latter  being  very  effect- 
ive. In  all  cases,  except  when  made  by  contact,  attention  should 
be  had  to  the  proper  adjustments  of  reflectors  and  screens.  Coun- 
terfeit and  raised  checks,  etc.,  have  been  detected  by  copying  and 
enlarging  the  same,  showing  very  plainly  the  original  figures  and 
names  under  the  false. 

Crayon  Portraits — Photographs,  finished  with  black  crayons,  have 
become  deservedly  popular  within  the  last  few  years,  especially  the 
large  and  life  size.  The  reader  is  referred  to  Gihon's  Photographic 
Colorists'  Guide  for  full  information  on  this  subject.  Decidedly 
the  best  book  for  the  amateur  published. 
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Crystalline  Process,  The — A  process  quite  fashionable  a  few  ye  in 
back  of  coloring  photographs  against  glass.  Briefly  :  The  prim 
was  trimmed  a  little  smaller  than  the  size  of  the  glass  to  be  used, 
rubbed  with  a  piece  of  linen  rag  dipped  in  benzine,  then  plunged 
in  warm  water  twice  and  blotted  on  a  clean  towel.  To  the  albu- 
men surface  a  warm  mounting  solution  of  French  gelatine,  20 
grains  ;  water,  i  ounce,  to  which  5  drops  of  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  salicylic  acid  is  added.  A  mounting  paste  of  French  gelatine 
starch  paste  and  Kingsford's  Oswego  blanc  mange,  equal  parts,  with 
20  drops  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  salicylic  acid.  Heat  the  above 
over  a  water  bath,  stirring  the  whole  time.  When  cold  it  is  readj 
for  use.  To  a  clean  glass  some  of  this  paste  is  applied,  and  then 
the  print  is  lowered  carefully,  albumen  side  down,  and  rubbed  or 
squeegeed,  on  to  the  glass,  then  dried.  When  perfectly^ried  the 
paper  is  rubbed  down  with  glass  paper  until  it  is  as  thin  as  possible, 
and  then  the  following  is  applied  and  kept  hot  to  render  the  print 
transparent :  Canada  balsam,  5  oz.;  solid  paraffine,  2  oz.;  white  wax, 
2  oz.  At  the  end  of  an  hour,  on  examination,  it  is  quite  transpa- 
rent. It  may  be  removed  and  when  cold  enough  the  excess  wiped 
off.  But  if  opaque  patches  remain,  cool  and  rub  down  with  more 
glass  paper,  and  again  apply  the  wax  preparation.  After  it  is  cool 
rub  off  the  excess  and  proceed  with  the  painting. 

Curtaining  the  Light — Amateurs  who  may  be  the  happy  possessors 
of  skylights  will  do  well  to  pay  attention  to  the  proper  arrange- 
ment of  the  curtains,  so  as  to  get  the  most  favorable  effect.  Two 
sets  of  double  curtains  for  top  and  side  lights  are  to  be  recommended. 
The  set  next  to  the  glass  should  be  white,  and  a  yard  or  more  wide 
if  desired,  either  in  one  piece  reaching  across  the  light,  lapping  over 
each  other  properly,  so  as  not  to  interfere.  Then  under  these  a  fool 
or  more  a  set  made  of  cambric,  drab  in  color  or  slightly  of  a  brown- 
ish shade.  With  these,  full  control  of  the  light  can  be  had,  letting 
or  shutting  out  light  just  as  desired. 

Curvature  of  the  Field — An  aberration  of  lenses.  The  image  of  a 
flat  object  formed  by  a  lens  cannot  be  received  on  a  plane  screen 
The  screen  ought  to  be  concave,  or,  in  other  words,  the  marginal 
image  on  the  screen  is  not  sharp,  while  the  center  is.  This  fault  is 
generally  thought  to  be  due  to  spherical  aberration,  or  even  spheri- 
cal aberration  itself ;  but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  is  cor 
rected  and  the  field  flattened  by  the  combination  of  different  kind? 
of  glass  and  an  intelligent  use  of  the  diaphragm. 
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Curvature  of  the  Lens — The  curvature  to  which  any  particular 

is  to  be  ground  is  calculated  mathematically  to  suit  the  refractive 
and  dispersive  ratios  of  the  glass  of  which  it  is  to  be  formed.  If, 
after  it  is  finished,  on  examination,  it  fails  to  come  up  to  the  stand- 
ard of  sharpness,  the  particular  surface  which  exercises  control  over 
the  shortcoming  is  reground  in  a  tool  one  degree  deeper  or  shal- 
lower in  curvature. 

Cutting  or  Trimming  Prints — A  necessary  operation  to  get  rid  of  all 
unnecessary  parts,  and  to  reduce  the  print  to  a  satisfactory  size. 
Amateurs,  as  a  rule,  do  not  take  enough  care  in  properly  trimming 
prints.  Much  more  beautiful  and  satisfactory  prints  may  oftentimes 
be  made  by  cutting  off  certain  parts  of  the  view.  All  prints 
which  have  to  be  treated  with  a  gold  bath  should  be  trimmed 
before  toning,  thus  saving  a  waste  of  gold  on  unnecessary  matter. 
They  should  be  trimmed  when  toned,  and  for  this  purpose  scissors 
known  as  bank  shears,  long  blades,  a  common  shoemaker's  knife, 
or  the  little  things  known  as  Robinson's  trimmers,  for  straight 
or  ovals,  can  be  used.  If  the  knife  or  trimmer  is  used,  a  glass 
plate  with  beveled  edges  cut  to  sizes,  known  as  glass  forms,  are 
required,  though  as  a  makeshift  an  old  negative  may  be  used  instead 
of  the  glass  form. 

Cutting  Glass  by  Heat — An  iron  rod,  a  common  poker,  will  do, 
somewhat  pointed,  and  the  line  along  which  the  cut  is  to  be  made 
should  be  marked  with  chalk,  only  pasting  a  thin  strip  of  paper 
alongside  of  it.  Make  a  file  mark  to  commence  the  cut,  apply  the 
hot  iron,  and  a  crack  will  follow  the  iron  wherever  we  choose  to 
lead  it.  In  this  way  jars  are  easily  made  out  of  old  bottles,  and 
broken  vessels  of  different  kinds  may  be  cut  up  into  new  forms. 
Flat  glass  may  also  be  cut  into  the  most  intricate  and  elegant 
forms. 

Cyanogen  —  Cg  N,  =52 — This  important  organic  compound  was 
discovered  by  Gay-Lussac,  181 4.  Obtained  by  heating  (strongly) 
dry  mercuric  cyanide  in  a  glass  tube,  a  transparent  and  colorless 
gas,  which  burns  with  a  beautiful  rose  edge  purple  flame.  Very 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  It  was  the  first  known  of  the  com- 
pound radicals — compounds  which  can  be  transferred  bodily  from 
one  chemical  compound  to  another,  just  like  elements.  Its  "com- 
pound atom,"  Cn,  forms  part  of  many  organic  substances. 

Hydrogen  Cyanide — Hydrocyanic  (prussic)  acid,  HCN,  was  discovered 
by  Scheele,  1782.  Remarkable  for  its  very  poisonous  properties. 
Odor  is  very  powerful  and   most  characteristic,   resembling  that 
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of  peach  blossoms  or  bitter  almond   oil.     In  its   pure   state  very 
difficult  to  preserve,  even  in  carefully  stoppered  bottles. 

Cyanide  of  Potassium— KCy — Prepared  pure  by  heating  potassium  in 
cyanogen  gas,  or  passing  the  vapors  of  hydrocyanic  acid  into  a  cold 
solution  of  potash ;  colorless,  octahedral  or  cubic  crystals.  The 
■commercial  article  comes  in  white  opaque  amorphous  masses,  of  a 
sharp  alkaline,  bitter  taste  and  an  alkaline  reaction.  When  exposed 
to  the  air,  exhales  the  peculiar  odor  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  Very 
soluble  in  water,  but  sparingly  so  in  alcohol.  The  weakest  acids 
decompose  it,  even  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere.  Impurities 
found  are  hydrates,  carbonates,  cyanates  and  formates  of  potash. 
It  is  a  powerful  solvent  for  oxides  and  cyanides  of  many  metals, 
and  especially  for  the  haloids  of  silver.  Was  much  more  used  for- 
merly than  now  in  photography.  If  used  as  a  clearing  bath  (fixing) 
for  gelatine  emulsion  plates,  it  must  be  perfectly  pure.  Any  of  the 
impurities  mentioned  above  would  lead  to  a  weakening  or  destruc- 
tion of  the  film.  Asa  clearing  bath  for  ferrotypes  the  best  strength 
is  about  2]^  oz.  to  64  oz.  of  water.     It  is  a  dangerous  poison. 

Cyanide  of  Potassium,  Poisoning  by — It  is  a  very  powerful  poison, 
acting  on  the  system  like  hydrocyanic  acid,  fatally.  In  most  csLses 
its  effects  are  a  loss  of  sense,  smallness  of  pulse,  contraction  of  the 
pupil,  convulsions,  and  death,  when  taken  internally.  Antidotes: 
Chlorine  water,  chloride  of  lime,  ammonia,  internally  and  inhaled. 
Cold  applications.  The  poison  may  be  introduced  into  the  system 
by  inhalation  into  the  lungs  of  the  gas  always  being  given  off,  or 
by  absorption  from  the  surface  of  the  body,  by  the  frequent  hand- 
ling of  the  salt,  either  solid  or  in  solution.  It  may  take  years  to 
develop  the  symptoms,  or  they  may  present  themselves  in  a  short 
time.  Many  of  these  symptoms  are  frequently  ascribed  to  muscu- 
lar rheumatism,  and  appear  to  pass  off  under  treatment  for  that 
affection,  whereas  it  was  the  forced  absence  from  the  poison  that 
produced  the  result.  But  some  of  the  results  produced  by  this  poi- 
son can  best  be  told  as  given  by  a  victim  :  **  I  was  obliged  to  leave 
a  prosperous  business  on  account  of  cyanide  poisoning,  and  barely 
escaped  with  my  life ;  confined  for  weeks  in  a  dark  room, 
losing  every  nail  from  my  fingers.  I  can  realize,  in  a  slight  d^ree 
at  least,  the  danger  in  the  use  of  cyanide,  and  I  consider  it  my  duty 
to  caution  all  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  effects  of  cyanide  to 
let  it  alone,  and  the  experience  of  many  old  artists  will  corroborate 
all  that  I  have  written," 
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Daguerreotype — Named  after  its  discoverer,  the  discovery  of  which 
immortalized  him.  The  process  consisted  of  sensitizing  a  highly 
polished  copper-silvered  plate  to  the  action  of  iodine,  then  exposed 
in  the  camera,  developed  by  the  fumes  of  mercury  and  fixed 
(cleared)  by  the  cyanide  of  potassium  or  hyposulphite  of  soda.  But 
the  picture  thus  obtained  offered  several  drawbacks.  Its  mirror 
like  nature  was  one  of  the  worst.  To  see  the  picture  as  fixed  on 
the  plate,  it  was  necessary  to  hold  it  at  a  certain  angle  to  the  light, 
and  it  often  looked  more  like  a  stained  tinplate  than  an  artistic 
drawing.  The  exposure  was  prolonged  to  at  least  fifteen  minutes, 
and  taking  of  portraits  was  out  of  the  question.  Then,  too,  the 
daguerreotype  would  not  resist  the  slightest  touch.  A  finger  passed 
over  it  destroyed  the  whole,  and  it  did  not  remain  long  intact.  A 
short  time  deprived  it  of  its  sharpness.  The  first  improvement 
made  was  the  process  called  '' gilding/' consisting  of  imparting 
hardness  to  the  coated  surface  by  means  of  a  liquid  containing 
gold  in  solution,  hyposulphite  of  gold  and  soda,  giving  excellent 
results.  The  plate  was  immersed  in  a  weak  solution  of  this  double 
salt,  and  then  gently  heated  over  a  spirit  lamp.  The  gold  replac- 
ing the  dissolved  mercury,  and  the  picture  acquired  vigor  and  a 
capability  of  resisting  moderate  rubbing.  The  next  improvement 
was  to  shorten  the  time  of  exposure  by  shortening  the  focus  of  the 
lens.  The  most  important  improvement  did  not  take  place  till 
1 84 1,  when  Claudel,  a  French  artist,  discovered  the  properties  of 
accelerating  substances.  Claudel  first  used  chloride  of  iodine, 
then  the  fumes  of  bromide  of  iodine,  bromide  of  lime,  elc.  By 
the  discovery  of  these  accelerating  substances  the  long  desired 
portraits  were  at  length  attained  as  early  as  1840.  A  long  descrip- 
tion of  Daguerre's  discovery  and  the  process  of  preparing  a  plate  in 
accordance  with  his  formula  was  published  in  this  country. 

Dallas  Tint — A  photo-mechanical  printing  process,  famous  for  its 
rendering  of  half  tones.  The  working  of  this  process  is  kept 
secret. 

Dallmeyer's  Standard  of  Comparative  Exposures— A  lengthy  and 
exhaustive  table  of  the  relative  rapidities  of  the  several  stops  for 
different  lenses — in  which  some  alterations  are  suggested  to  the 
usual  manner  of  numbering,  etc.,  the  different  stops.  See  Phila- 
delphia Photographer^  April  2,  1887. 

r>AMMAR — Resin  obtained  from  the  coniferous  trees  growing  in  the 
Malay  Archipelago.     It  is  a  colorless,  whitish,  tasteless  resin,  solu- 
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ble  in  turpentine  and  benzole,  and  enters  largely  into  the  compo- 
sition of  various  varnishes. 

Damp  Walls— Destructive    to    photographs — Several   instances  haye 
occurred  of  the  destruction  of  photographs  hung  on  damp   walls. 
The  image  fades  and  the  paper  soon   becomes  covered  with  mould         j 
Paraffine  or  Willisden  paper  should  be  used  as  a  preventive,  if  it  is 
necessary  to  continue  the  hanging  of  the  print  on  these  walls. 

Dark  Room — The  room— too  often  a  closet — in  which  all  the  opera- 
tions requiring  the  actual  handling  of  the  sensitive  plate  must 
be  conducted.  It  should  be  of  sufficient  size  to  enable  the 
operator  to  move  about  in  comfortably,  and  to  give  orderly  place 
for  all  the  various  articles  necessary  in  the  different  manipulations 
that  may  be  required  in  sensitizing  and  development,  or  whenever 
any  work  is  to  be  done  requiring  a  non-actinic  light.  A  room 
smaller  than  8xio  I  believe  to  be  objectionable  in  very  many  if 
not  in  all  respects,  both  to  the  operator  and  the  operations  therein 
conducted.  It  cannot  be  kept  in  a  state  of  cleanliness,  which  is 
absolutely  indispensable  for  first-class  work.  It  cannot  be  prop- 
erly ventilated,  and  at  an  equable  temperature  at  all  times,  to  saj 
nothing  of  the  bottles  and  the  various  other  articles  necessary  in 
the  proper  development  and  care  of  the  plates.  The  dark  room 
should  always  be  kept  warm,  never,  if  possible,  below  60  d^^rees 
F.,  and  this,  in  cold  weather,  can  always  be  done  by  one  of  the 
many  coal  oil  stoves  made  expressly  for  heating  purposes.  The 
opening  to  the  dark  room  should  be  through  two  doors  nearly 
opposite  each  other,  and  opening  differently,  with  a  partial  parti- 
tion between  them,  thus  cutting  off  all  chance  of  light  entering 
the  room  while  at  work,  and  yet  allowing  a  thorough  cleaning  of 
the  room  when  necessary.  Have  the  shelves  arranged  around 
the  room  and  of  a  sufficient  number  to  enable  one  to  have  a  place 
for  everything,  and  thereby  ever3rthing  in  its  place.  The  top 
shelves  for  stock  solutions,  and  a  careful  watch  kept  on  them 
that  there  is  enough  and  to  spare  at  all  times.  The  middle  shelves 
to  be  occupied  with  convenient  size  bottles  of  various  dilute  solu- 
tions for  every  day  use,  and  are  to  be  kept  filled  from  the  stock  solu- 
tions on  the  upper  shelves,  but  keep  the  different  solutions  separate. 
It  is  convenient  to  have  the  lower  shelf  at  least  three  feet  from  the 
floor  and  somewhat  broader  than  the  other  shelves.  A  small  shelf 
or  a  rack,  about  the  level  of  the  eye,  on  either  side  of  the  sink, 
should  hold  the  graduate  measures  and  stirring  rods.  Upon  the 
table  itself  should  be  arranged  only  the  dishes,  trays,  etc.,  in  actual 
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use  at  the  time.  Trays  large  and  small  to  be  kept  in  racks  beneath 
the  table,  according  to  their  uses,  and  should  be  properly  labeled. 
The  sink  should  be  at  right  angles  to  the  table,  at  least  36x22 
inches,  and  supplied  with  a  good  drain  pipe.  If  possible,  it  should 
be  of  iron,  porcelain  lined,  but  a  good  one  can  be  made  of  sufl&- 
ciently  thick  wood  lined  with  heavy  sheet  copper  or  zinc.  The 
plugs  to  the  drain  pipe  should  fit  tightly.  On  either  side  of  the  sink, 
a  shelf  slightly  inclined  should  be  fastened  to  hold  trays,  etc.,  and 
let  the  shelf  on  the  further  side  from  the  table  be  always  devoted 
to  the  clearing  (fixing)  bath,  and  for  no  other  purpose,  thus  keep- 
ing the  danger  of  contamination  by  hypo  at  the  minimum.  Under 
the  sink  racks  are  to  be  placed  to  dry  trays,  etc.  If  there  be  no 
regular  supply  of  water  by  the  ordinary  pipe,  a  small  keg  will  have 
to  be  placed  a  sufficient  height,  but  not  too  high,  to  give  a  good  force 
to  the  flow  of  water,  which  may  be  directed  to  any  spot  desired  by 
attaching  a  rubber  tube  to  the  spigot  in  the  keg,  and  the  flow  regu- 
lated by  a  spring  clip. 

F^or  Illumination — Daylight,  gas,  lamp,  electrical  (incandescent)  light 
can  be  used,  provided  it  is  properly  protected  by  a  shade  or 
covering  of  some  non-actinic  material  (glass,  medium,  or  paper). 
The  day  of  the  "  ruby  "  has  in  a  great  measure  passed,  since  it  has 
been  found  that  a  safe  and  decidedly  more  pleasant  light  can  be 
obtained  with  other  equally  if  not  better  non-actinic  colors.  Some 
combine  with  the  ruby,  canary  or  sunflower  tint,  others  green, 
etc.  But  it  will  be  wise  to  test  the  screens  from  time  to  time  as  to 
their  safety.  The  dark  room  should  be  dark  only  to  the  actinic 
blue  and  violet  rays  of  light,  but  illuminated  enough  by  the  non- 
actinic  yellow  and  red  rays  to  be  enabled  to  see  everything  that  is 
to  be  seen  without  strain  to  the  eyes,  and,  in  fact,  pleasant  to  the 
operator.  Should  the  room  have  one  or  more  windows,  block  out 
all  but  one  or  two  panes  with  some  black  material  of  sufficient 
thickness  to  exclude  all  light.  The  uncovered  pane  can  be  covered 
by  three  or  more  thicknesses  of  tissue  paper  of  sunflower  tint,  held 
in  its  place  with  an  additional  pane  of  glass  fastened  to  the  frame. 
This  will  be  found  to  give  a  safe  enough  light,  and  plenty  of  it, 
if  it  is  desirable  to  work  by  daylight. 

Ventilation — It  is  extremely  important  that  the  dark  room  should  be 
thoroughly  ventilated  at  all  times  ;  and  to  ^sist  in  this,  many  are 
in  the  habit  of  using  the  heat  generated  by  the  lantern,  extending 
the  chimney  of  the  same  in  the  shape  of  a  long  pipe,  and  thus 
creating  a  current  of  air  out  of  the  dark  room. 
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Dark  Slide — Sometimes  plates  upon  being  devcloj)ed  show  signs  of 
fog,  and  almost  everything  but  the  right  one  is  blamed  in  these 
cases,  when  the  real  fault  lies  in  the  dark  slide  or  holder,  as  it  is 
called  in  this  country.  Plates  long  kept  in  these  frequently  show 
this  fog.  When  afield  the  holders  not  in  use  should  be  well  pro- 
tected from  the  light  of  day. 

Dark  Tent — A  portable  dark  room  is  very  seldom  used  in  this  country. 

Dead  Black  Paint — Take  what  painters  call  brown  japan  and  mix 
in  enough  lamp  black  to  give  a  solid  color  when  thinned  with  tur- 
pentine to  the  proper  consistence  for  laying  on.  For  quick  drying 
add  a  small  portion  of   liquid  drier. 

Decimal  System — Weights  and  Measures  —The  metric  system,  formed 
on  the  meter  as  the  unit  of  length,  has  four  other  leading 
units,  all  connected  with  and  dependent  upon  this,  viz.,  the 
meter,  the  unit  of  measure  of  length.  The  are,  the  unit  of 
surface,  and  is  the  square  of  ten  meters.  The  liter,  the  unit 
of  capacity,  and  is  the  cube  of  a  tenth  part  of  the  meter. 
The  stere,  the  unit  of  solidity,  having  the  capacity  of  a  cubic 
meter.  The  gramme,  the  unit  of  weight,  and  is  the  weight 
of  that  quantity  of  distilled  water  at  its  maximum  density  which 
fills  the  cube  of  a  hundredth  part  ot  the  meter.  Each  unit  has  its 
decimal  multiple  and  sub-multiple,  that  is,  weights  and  measures 
ten  times  largei'  or  ten  times  smaller  than  the  principal  unit  The 
prefixes  denoting  the  multiples  are  derived  from  the  Greek,  and 
are  "//c^Jflf,"  ten;  ^' hecto^'  hundred;  ">^/7<7,"  thousand  ;  and  ^^myria^ 
ten  thousand.  Those  denoting  sub-multiples  are  taken  from  the 
Latin,  and  are  ^^ deci^^  ten;  '^ centi"  hundred;  ^"milii"  thousand. 
The  following  table  embraces  all  the  weights  and  measures  of  the 
system. 


Relatiye  Value. 


10,000 

1,000 

100 

10 

Unit 

o"i 

O'OI 

0*001 


Lenirth. 

SurCace. 

Capaelt7. 

SoUdltj. 

Myriameter 

Kilometer 

Kiloliter 

Hectometer 

Hectare 

Hectoliter 

Dekameter 

Dekaliter 

Dekastere 

.    Meter 

Are 

Liter 

Stere 

Decimeter 

Deciare 

Deciliter 

Decistere 

Centimeter 

Centiare 

Centiliter 

• 

Millimeter 

Milliliter 

Wfllgfat 


Kilogramme 
H  ectogramme 
Dekagramme 

Gramme 
Decigramme 
Centigramme 
Milligramme 


{To  he  conHimBd. 
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SOCIETY   NEWS. 

[  Under  this  head  wo  propose  to  publish  all  society  matters  of  sclentiflc  or  technical  value,  which 
are  of  Interest  to  amatears  generally.  Our  space  will  not  allow  the  insertion  of  mere  routine 
matters.  Reports  of  Pield-DaySt  Exhibitions,  etc.,  will  be  gladly  received  and  inserted,  if 
received  previous  to  the  90th  of  each  month.  Secretaries  will  confer  a  favor  by  forwarding 
early  mports  of  meetings.] 

THS    AMBBICAN    FHOTOOBAFHIO    CONFEBENOIG    IiANTBBN    SLIDE 

INTERCHANGE. 

The  Conference  Lantern  Slide  Comroittee  has  sent  the  following  communication  to  the 
secretaries  of  the  clubs  and  societies  in  the  conference : 

Dear  Sir,~We  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  action  of  the  conference  at  its  late 
annual  meeting,  with  the  view  of  organizing  a  Lantern  Slide  Interchange  among  the  clubs 
in  affiliation  with  it.  To  perfect  the  plan  it  is  necessary  to  know  at  as  early  a  date  as  possi- 
ble what  clubs  will  be  prepared  to  exchange.  As  this  action  of  the  conference  takes  np  the 
work  heretofore  so  ably  carried  on  by  the  American  Lantern  Slide  Interchange,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  as  many  clubs  as  possible  shall  indicate  their  assent  to  the  Interchange.  This 
naatter  is  very  important.  Club  life  will  owe  much  of  its  pleasure  and  profit  to  this  inter- 
change of  work.  Each  club  will  select  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  slides,  using  its 
Judgment  as  to  the  merits  of  the  work,  without  submitting  them  to  the  criticism  of  a  central 
committee,  as  formerly. 

Before  the  circuits  are  formed  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  know  what  clubs  will  con- 
tribute sMdes.  When  this  work  is  completed  further  communication  will  be  had  concerning 
the  working  details  of  the  Interchange. 

Signed,         Ely  Van  DbWarxbb,  Syracuse  Camera  Club, 

CoBNBLius  Van  Bbunt,  Photo.  Sec.  American  Institute, 
Padl  Thibbt,  Newark  Camera  Club, 

CoT^erence  Lantern  Slide  Interchange  Committee. 
Address  401  Fayette  Park,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

THE   AMEBICAN   I«ANTEBN  SLIDE   INTEBOHANQE. 

The  interchange   for  the  coming  season    promises  to  be    most   interesting,  and  as  a 

preliminary  the  executive  committee  has  issued  the  following  letter  to  the  several  directors 

of  the  different  organizations,  which  explains  itself: 

Nbw  York,  August  16, 1891. 

Dear  Sir,— The  Executive  Committee  wishes  to  notify  you  that  it  is  time  to  prepare  slides 
for  the  season  of  1891-92,  and  expects  you  will  interest  your  club  or  society  in  getting 
together  an  interesting  set  of  slides.  What  is  most  desired  are  pictures  of  a  varied  character 
or  a  connected  series  illustrative  of  one  particular  subject,  and  when  it  is  possible,  give  in 
the  list  any  interesting  facts  or  data  concerning  the  picture.  There  was  a  lack  of  such 
information  in  most  of  the  sets  last  year  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  improved  upon  this  sea- 
son.   You  are  especially  asked  to  do  what  you  can  toward  getting  up  a  full  explanatory  list. 

The  slides  should  be  sent  to  F.  C.  Beach,  Manager,  113  West  38th  Street,  New  York,  pre- 
paid, on  or  before  November  10th,  next.  You  are  not  limited  to  the  number  but  may  send 
more  than  a  hundred  if  you  choose.  It  is  probable  the  sets  of  two  societies  or  clubs  will  be 
sent  out  together  in  one  box  as  before,  this  will  depend  greatly  on  the  quality  and  charac- 
ter of  the  slides  received.  The  committee  regrets  to  report  the  loss  of  two  slides  from  the 
Vienna  box,  the  responsibility  for  which  it  was  difficult  to  place,  but  from  the  evidence 
secured,  the  loss  appeared  to  occur  when  in  the  custody  of  the  Chicago  Lantern  Slide  Club. 
Another  slide  was  lost  from  the  set  of  the  Syracuse  Camera  Club  when  in  the  custody  of  the 
St.  Louis  Camera  Club.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  single  slide  should  be  lost  if  proper  care 
is  taken  in  packing,  to  see  that  the  numbers  correspond  with  the  list.  To  avoid  similar 
occurrences  in  the  future  the  committee  requests  that  a  certificate  be  enclosed  with  the  box 
by  the  sender,  certifying  as  to  the  whole  number  of  slides  enclosed  and  the  number  that  are 
damaged.  It  is  also  requested  that  the  slides  do  not  go  out  of  the  custody  of  the  director 
during  the  time  they  are  in  his  possession. 
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Last  Maroh  and  April  a  majority  of  the  aasodatiouB  voted  in  favor  of  the  amendmenti 
anthorizlng  the  traveling  expenses  of  the  members  of  the  execative  oommittee  to  be  ptSA 
oat  of  the  treasury  at  the  annual  test  meeting,  and  the  changing  of  the  date  when  slides 
shall  be  sent  in,  from  October  15th  to  November  15th.  It  was  also  voted  not  to  meige  the 
Interchange  with  the  American  Photographic  Conference.  These  amendments  are  now  in 
force.  Up  to  the  present  time  no  extra  assessment  has  been  called  for,  and  it  is  believed 
none  may  be  required,  provided  the  Interchange  is  released  from  the  requirement  in  the 
rules  for  the  reimbursing  to  clubs  of  money  paid  for  expressage.  It  is  advised  that  this 
clause  be  amended  to  the  effect  that,  on  July  1st  of  each  year  each  club  shall  send  to  the 
manager  a  certified  statement  of  the  amount  paid  for  expressage  of  slides  from  October  Iss 
to  July,  and  that  he  be  required  to  equalize  or  adjust  the  amounts  between  the  clubs  making 
each  pay  the  same  sum.  This  will  enable'distant  clubs  to  be  on  the  same  footing,  in  legsid 
to  transportation  expenses,  as  those  near  by.  The  Committee  expects  to  have  five  new  sets 
of  foreign  slides  during  the  coming  season,  three  from  England,  one  from  Vienna,  and  ods 
from  Australia. 

Contributions  are  asked  for  an  exchange  with  the  Australia  society;  a  box  should  be 
sent  off  there  this  fall.  Tour  club  will  receive  as  many  slides  of  Australian  scenery  u 
you  donate  to  be  sent  to  Australia.  Please  select  some  of  your  club's  best  work,  and  send 
to  Mr.  Beach,  during  the  month  of  October.  The  new  system  of  packing  slides  In  rubber- 
grooved  boxes  has  worked  very  satisfactorily.  Slides  reported  cracked  in  such  bona 
are  believed  to  have  been  damaged  outside  of  the  box  by  careless  handling.  Boxes  with 
pasteboard  cells  for  slides  also  work  very  well. 

It  is  expected  the  freight  expenses  on  the  foreign  interchange  sets  will  take  up  a  large 

share  of  the  annual  dues.    The  committee  intends  to  conduct  the  business  as  eoonomieslly 

as  possible.    The  increased  interest  afforded  by  these  foreign  sets  will  doubtless  compensate 

for  any  extra  expense  that  may  be  necessary.    The  committee  urges  all  directors  to  give 

careful  attention  to  the  care  and  prompt  shipment  of  the  slides,  and  to  notify  the  manner 

sufiiciently  in  advance  of  the  date  of  meetings.     One  set  of  slides  will  have  to  be  shown 

before  two  clubs  during  each  month,  and  on  December  Ist  the  circuits  will  be  arranged  by 

the  committee.    Your  attention  is  called  to  the  suggestions  on  enclosed  copy  of  rules. 

Tours  respectfully,  F.  C.  Bxach, 

W.  H.  Rau, 
G.  HUITTBB  Bartlbtt,  M.D., 

SxectUive  CfommUiee. 

The  Joilet  (111.)  Lantern  Slide  Club,  the  Photographic  Club  of  Baltimore,  and  the  Wor- 
cester (Mass.)  Lantern  Slide  Club  are  expected  to  enter  the  Interchange.  There  wiU 
be  larger  collection  of  foreign  slides  than  during  last  year. 

CAIiUrOBNIA  GAMBBA  CIiUB  AMlGBICAJr  PBIZS  PBIKT  INTCIBCHAirOX. 

On  August  4th,  the  club,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  voted  to  ozgaaixe  an 
American  Prize  Print  Interchange.  The  plan  embraces  the  collection  by  each  club  of 
mounted  and  unmounted  photographs  of  every  description;  three  annual  prizes  are  to  be 
offered  by  the  club  for  the  three  best  prints  produced  during  each  calendar  year;  sach  prizes 
to  be  of  value,  and  to  consist  of  something  connected  with  photography.  The  prize  prints 
of  the  local  club  and  other  clubs  to  be  hung  for  permanent  exhibition  at  the  rooms  of  the 
local  club,  with  dates  and  names  of  makers  attached.  A  public  exhibition  of  all  the  printi 
submitted  to  be  made  once  a  year  at  the  local  club,  and  the  prints  not  winning  prizes  to 
be  kept  in  suitable  portfolios,  for  the  inspection  of  the  members  or  visitors.  A  special 
executive  committee  is  appointed,  to  appoint  judges,  take  charge  of  the  prints,  and  enact 
rules.  Each  club  in  the  Interchange  is  to  forward  to  each  and  every  other  club  in  the 
Interchange  a  copy  of  each  of  its  three  prize  prints  within  sixty  days  of  the  award  of  prizes. 
Each  club  to  hang  the  pictures  for  exhibition,  properly  marked.  On  August  7th  the  execu- 
tive committee  met  and  adopted  the  following  rules  to  govern  the  annual  prize-print 
contest: 

Rule  1. — Any  active  member  in  good  standing  may  enter  any  kind  of  photographic  print 
in  this  contest. 

Rule  2.^The  print  must  be  the  actual  work  of  the  member  sending  it,  and  from  negative 
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made  by  himself,  during  the  year  of  the  oonteat  only.  No  prints  from  negatives  made  daring 
years  previous  to  this  contest  will  be  accepted. 

RtUe  3.--Eaoh  contestant  wiM  send  in  one  or  more  prints  mounted  to  suit  his  own  individ- 
ual tASte,  and  one  unmounted  copy  of  the  same. 

Rule  4.— Contestants  will  put  no  names  of  any  kind  on  their  prints,  but  fill  out  carefully 
the  blanks  provided  for  the  purpose. 

Rule  6.~A11  prints  to  be  sent  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  Annual  Prize  Contesti 
Academy  of  Sdenoes  building,  and  must  be  sent  in  before  December  1st  of  each  year. 

Rules  to  povem  the  award  of  prizes  and  Atoard  Committee.  Rule  1.— The  judges  of 
award  will  meet  at  such  times  and  places  as  they  may  deem  advisable. 

Rule  2.~They  will  take  charge  of  and  Judge  all  prints  sent  in,  and  will  not  allow  them 
to  be  inspected  by  an^  one  whomsoever,  and  will  keep  their  own  counsel  regarding  them. 

Rule  3.— The  envelopes  containing  names  and  titles  are  to  be  kept  with  the  prints  and 
not  opened  till  the  day  of  award. 

Rule  4.— The  judges  will  decide  the  merits  of  the  prints  by  the  following  points:  Origi- 
nality, 30;  artistic  beauty,  40;  mechanical  perfection,  30;  total,  100  points.  The  print  win- 
ning the  greatest  number  of  points  will  take  the  first  prize. 

The  executive  committee  consists  of  Mr.  Edward  L.  Oifford,  Mr.  H.  B.  Hosmer,  Mr. 
B.  P.  Gray.  In  a  circular  letter  addressed  to  the  officers  and  members  of  each  club,  accom- 
panying the  rules,  the  following  is  stated: 

"Will  yon  join  the  American  Prize  Print  Interchange?  We  want  every  photographic 
society  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  in  this  scheme,  and  we  believe  it  will  be  of  universal 
interest,  and  a  great  factor  in  photographic  instruction,  as  well  as  serving  to  beautify  the 
rooms  of  every  club  in  the  organization.  If  you  will  fill  out  the  enclosed  blank  at  once,  we 
will  send  you  copies  of  our  prize  prints  in  January  and  will  look  forward  to  receiving  yours 
about  the  same  date.  Our  own  and  other  clubs  are  most  enthusiastic  over  this  plan,  and  we 
look  for  your  co-operation.  Tours,  photographically  and  fraternally. 

Signed,  Board  of  Dirsotobs,  Califohnia  Caxbra  Club." 

The  Society  qf  Amateur  Photographers  of  New  Forib.— While  no  meetings  of  the  society 
have  been  held  during  the  summer,  the  board  of  directors  have  met  regularly.  The  board 
has  voted  that  the  society  join  the  "Conference  Lantern-Slide  Interchange,"  and  has 
approved  the  holding  of  the  exhibition  at  the  American  Institute  Fair,  without  expense 
to  the  society.  A  guarantee  fund  has  been  started  to  meet  contingent  expenses.  Most  of 
the  expense  will  be  borne  by  the  Institute.  It  is  expected  the  amateurs'  exhibit  will  be 
quite  an  attractive  feature  of  the  Fair.  A  committee  consisting  of  R.  A.  B.  Dayton,  B. 
Warren  and  A.  P.  Shoen  has  been  appointed  to  judge  the  work  of  the  Yonkers  Photographic 
Club  with  the  Bausch  and  Lomb  shutter.  Members  of  the  society  are  taking  considerable 
interest  in  the  shutter  contest,  excellent  work  having  been  done.  The  matter  of  a  prize 
print  interchange  suggested  by  the  California  Camera  Club  has  been  presented  to  the  society, 
but  no  action  has  been  taken.  The  regular  meeting  occurs  on  Tuesday,  September  8th.  On 
Friday  Septembes  24th,  a  lantern-slide  exhibition  will  be  given  of  views  by  English  amateurs. 
Miss  C.  W.  Barnes'  three  pictures  of  "  Elaine,"  as  exhibited  at  Buffalo,  have  been  and 
will  remain  for  some  little  time  on  exhibition  at  the  rooms. 

The  following  circular  and  rules,  under  date  of  August  11, 1891,  has  been  sent  out: 

Exhibition  Opkn  to  all  Mbmbbbs. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Society  have  accepted  the  following  offer  maae  by  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  American  Institute,  viz. :  The  use  of  the  entire  second  floor  of  the 
Fair  building  (50x100),  64th  Street,  corner  3d  Avenue,  free  of  charge  during  the  Fair,  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  an  exhibition  of  photojp^phs.  The  exhibition  will  open  on  September 
30tb,  and  close  November  28th.  The  exhibits  will  be  divided  into  five  classes,  as  follows: 
Portraits,  landscapes,  marines,  instantaneous,  enlargements.  Fifteen  bronze  medals  will 
be  awarded,  three  in  each  of  the  above  classes,  as  follows:  First  medal—SuperiorUy;  second 
medal— fzoeUenoe ;  third  medal — Merit.  The  Society  will  select  the  judges,  and  make  the 
awards.  The  Board  of  Directors  {n  accepting  the  above  offer,  desire  to  announce  the 
appointment  of  the  undersigned  committee  of  arrangements,  who  will  have  entire  chaige  of 
the  exhibition. 
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The  Committee  especially  desire  that  all  of  the  members  be  represented  by  an  esUbft. 
T.  J.  Barton,  F.  C.  Elgar,  Fred.  Vilmar,  Committee  on  Bzhibition. 

BULES. 

1. — There  will  be  no  charge  for  wall  space,  entrance  fee,  or  of  any  kind. 

2. — The  Committee  of  Arrangements  reserve  the  right  to  reject  any  exhibit  offered;  and  if. 
in  order  to  fairly  apportion  the  space  at  their  disposal  among  the  varioos  exhibitors, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  leave  any  pjctnres  unhang,  the  rejections  shall  be  made  at  the 
option  of  the  committee. 

3. — Entries  of  all  exhibits  most  be  made  in  duplicate,  on  blanks  issued  by  the  Committee 
of  Arrangements,  giving,  for  catalogue  purposes,  etc.,  information  on  the  following 
points:  Number  and  size  of  frame;  amount  of  wall  space  required^  total  number  of  pict- 
ures; subject  or  title  of  each;  lens  and  plate  used  for  negative;  name,  address  o( 
exhibitor. 

4. — The  exhibitor's  name  and  address,  also  a  number  corresponding  to  the  descriptive  nani> 
her  upon  the  entry  form,  shall  be  clearly  written  on  the  labels  provided,  which  shall  be 
attached  to  the  back  of  each  frame.  When  two  or  more  prints  are  mounted  in  one  frame 
a  designating  letter  shall  be  placed  under  the  center  of  each  print,  and,  all  letters  so 
placed  shall  appear  in  the  entry  form  opposite  the  title  of  their  respective  pictures. 
Nothing  elu  must  appear  on  front  of  the  frame.  Exhibitor's  name  must  not  appear  on 
the  front  of  the  frame. 

6. — No  picture  can  be  withdrawn  before  the  close  of  the  exhibition. 

6. — All  pictures  must  be  sent  at  owner's  risk,  prepaid  and  delivered  to  the  Committee  of 
Arrangements  at  the  place  by  them  indicated,  and  return  charges  collected  by  carrier. 

7. — The  committee  will  not  be  responsible  for  any  loss  or  damage  that  may  occur  to  exhibits 
while  in  its  charge,  but  will  use  all  reasonable  care  to  prevent  such  occurrence,  snd 
at  the  close  of  the  exhibition  will  re-pack  each  exhibit  and  ship  as  directed  l^the 
exhibitor. 

8.— Exhibits  must  be  delivered  at  the  Fair  Building  on  or  before  September  15th ;  exhibits 
not  ready  on  the  above  date  will  only  be  accepted  by  arrangement  with  the  committee 
before  September  15th.     • 

Exhibits  should  lie  addressed  to  T.  J.  Burton,  Chairman,  American  Institute  Fair 
Building,  Third  Avenue,  corner  Sixty-fourth  Street,  New  York. 

All  correspondence  respecting  the  exhibition,  blank  entry  form  and  frame  labels  should 
be  addressed  to  T.  J.  Bukton,  Chairman  Committee  on  Exhibition  113  West  38th'  Street. 
New  York. 

The  Anthony  Camera  Clubf  of  Anthony,  Kansas,  of  six  members,  has  been  recentlj 
organized.    It  begins  by  the  collecting  of  books  as  a  nucleus  for  a  photographic  library. 

Chicago  Lantern  Slide  Club. —  The  secretary,  Mr.  W.  A.  Morse,  reports  that  the  clab  has 
recently  secured  commodious  quarters  in  the  Art  Institute,  with  the  Chicago  Architectorsi 
Sketch  Club,  and  is  well  provided  for  giving  lantern  entertainments  during  the  ooming 
season.    The  membership  of  the  club  is  increasing.  • 

Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia. — Mr.  Bobert  S.  Bedfield,  the  secretary,  reports  thai 
the  society  is  about  to  move  into  new  and  larger  quarters,  where  every  facility  for  photo- 
graphic work  is  to  be  provided.  At  present  the  society  has  a  very  pleasant,  sizeable  meeting 
room,  and  adjoining  it  a  large  closet,  fitted  up  with  dark-room  accommodations,  which  is 
seldom  used.  Access  to  the  meeting  room,  which  is  on  an  upper  floor,  is  had  through  a 
winding  stair-way.  The  new  quarters  are  to  be  much  superior  in  every  way  and  folly  equal 
to  any  other  society  in  this  country. 

Brooklyn  Academy  of  Photography. — A  meeting  was  held  during  August  soon  after  the 
return  of  President  La  Manna  from  Europe.  He  stated  that  the  academy  had  been 
presented  with  a  life-sized  bust  of  Daguerre,  by  the  Soci6t6  Frau^aise  de  Photographie. 
It  was  voted  to  move  into  new  and  commodious  rooms  in  the  Brooklyn  Trust  Company 
Building,  at  the  comer  of  Montague  and  Clinton  Streets.  The  rooms  will  be  fitted  up  with 
dark-rooms,  and  necessary  apparatus.  The  Brooklyn  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers 
has  merged  with  the  Brooklyn  Academy,  thereby  greatly  enlarging  the  membership  of  the 
latter. 
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PUBLISHERS'    DEPARTMENT. 

[In  Justice  both  to  oanelves,  and  to  those  flrms  whose  specialties  are  mentioned  in  this  department 
we  desire  to  state  that  we  neither  aslc  nor  receive  compensation  for  such  notices  as  are  given. 
Any  dealer  or  manufacturer  who  sends  us  samples  of  goods  for  notice  will  receive  Just  what  the 
merits  of  the  goods  deserve,  no  more  and  no  less.  Any  apparatus  sent  us  for  trial  and  notice 
will  be  returned  if  so  requested.  This  department  is  maintained  in  the  interests  of  our  reader, 
to  whom  timely  notice  of  novelties  may  be  valuable.] 


Nbwcomb  &  OwBN,  one  of  the  most  enterprising  houses  in  goods  for  the  amateur  in 
New  York,  have  issued  a  very  instructive  catalogue  of  the  goods  they  have  to  sell.  They 
are  particularly  well  situated  for  business  and  supply  a  large  amateur  trade.  Mr.  Newcomb 
is  a  practical  photographer,  well  versed  in  the  many  new  processes,  which  makes  their  store 
all  the  more  attractive,  since,  besides  making  a  purchase,  one  is  certain  to  obtain  useful 
and  practical  information. 

Thb  Gbni  Cahbra  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  are  making  extensive  preparations 
for  the  manufacture  of  their  apparatus.  The  Geni  Hand  Camera  is  so  arranged  that  after 
a  dozen  films  or  plates  are  exposed  they  may  be  removed  in  the  field,  and  a  fresh  box 
qaickly  inserted.  Several  improvements  have  been  made  in  it.  The  Company  is  offering 
additional  stock  for  sale.  John  Carbutt  and  J.  C.  Brown  are  interested  holders  of  stock. 
The  camera  may  he  put  on  the  market  this  fall. 

Thb  Hbthboington  Maoazikb  Cambra.—Wo  are  informed  that  several  small  improve- 
ments have  been  added  to  this  camera,  which  increase  its  value.  Among  them  is  a  brake 
attachment  to  regulate  the  speed  of  the  shutter,  and  a  nut  inserted  in  the  bottom  for  a  tripod 
screw  so  that  it  may  be  securely  fastened  to  a  tripod  for  time  pictures.  Mr.  Alfred  L. 
Simpson,  who  has  done  some  remarkably  good  work  with  the  machine,  has  been  desig- 
nated as  the  trade  agent  for  New  York  State. 


»  »♦ 


BOOKS   AND   EXCHANGES. 


Catalooub  of  Photoorafhic  Lbmsbs,  by  Ross  &  Co.,  112  New  Bond  St.,  London,  Eng. 

An  illustrated  pamphlet,  neatly  printed,  containing  much  interesting  information  about 
their  different  grades  of  well-known  lenses. 

Photoobapht  Annuai«,  1891.  Published  by  Iliffe  &  Son,  3  St.  Bride  Street,  Ludgate 
Circus,  London,  England.  Edited  by  Henry  Sturmey.  Price  2  shillings. 
A  compendium  of  useful  information,  more  complete  than  has  heretofore  been  gotten  up, 
covering  800  pages.  It  is  divided  into  eight  sections:  No.  1  includes  useful  reference  tables: 
No.  2,  Tips  for  Tyros;  No.  3,  Record  of  the  Progress  of  Photography;  No.  4,  Selected 
Articles  on  Practical  Subjects,  by  Practical  Men;  No.  6,  The  Latest  Novelties  in  Apparatus, 
each  kind  being  classified  so  that  one  may  see  at  a  glance  the  various  kinds  of  hand  cameras, 
shutters,  etc.;  No.  6  covers  novelties  in  optical  lanterns  and  adjuncts;  No.  7  relates  to 
photographic  societies;  No.  8  covers  information  concerning  the  photographic  trade.  There 
are  sixteen  illustrations,  several  being  remarkably  good.  The  book  is  necessarily  bulky,  but 
as  it  combines  so  many  excellent  features,  this  is  not  a  disadvantage.  It  should  be  in  the 
possession  of  every  photographer. 

•^#»* 


United  States  Photographic  Patents 

Issued  In  Auffust,  1891. 

August  11th. 

457,694  —  Magic  Lantern;   A.  W.  Armstrong,  London,  England. 
457,712  —  Process  of  Photographing;  I.  H.  Hamburger,  New  York,  N.  T. 

August  18th. 

457,817  —  Preparing  Photograph  Plates;  O.  Moh,  Gorlitz,  Germany. 
457,867  —  Photographic  Camera;  D.  J.  Tapley,  Newtown,  N.  Y. 
458,128— Photographic  Camera;  Chas.  Mills,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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A  Monthly  Review  of  Amateur  Photography. 

Vol.   III.  NEW  YORK,   OCTOBER,    1891.  No.  10. 

Our  Illustration. 

HIS,  the  third  of  Miss  Barnes'  illustrations  of  Lancelot  and  Elaine 
represents  the  unfortunate  girl  after  her  journey  to  Camclot  iu  the 
funeral  barge.  King  Arthur  has  ordered  her  to  be  borne  into  the 
palace  where  her  touching  farewell  letter  is  read  and  all  the  court  pity  her 
sad  fate.  While  Lancelot  muses  over  the  lovely  purity  of  the  maiden, 
regretting  his  own  marred  past,  Guinevere  enters  and,  forgetting  her  mad 
jealousy,  grieves  over  the  sudden  ending  of  the  sweet  young  life.  The 
picture  is  intended  to  illustrate  the  following  verses : 

So  Arthur  bade  the  meek  Sir  Percivale 
And  pare  Sir  Galahad  to  uplift  the  maid; 
And  reverently  they  bore  her  into  hall. 


And  Lancelot  later  came  and  mused  at  her, 
And  last  the  queen  herself  and  pitied  her; 
But  Arthur  spied  the  letter  in  her  hand, 
Stoopt,  took,  brake  seal,  and  read  it;  this  was  all: 
"  Most  noble  lord.  Sir  Lancelot  of  the  I^ake, 
I,  sometime  called  the  maid  of  Astolat, 
Gome,  for  you  left  me  taking  no  farewell. 
Hither ,*to  take  my  last  farewell  of  you. 
I  loved  you,  and  my  love  had  no  return. 
And  therefore  my  true  love  has  been  my  death, 
And  therefore  to  our  Lady  Guinevere, 
And  to  all  other  ladies  I  make  moan. 
Pray  for  my  soul  and  yield  me  burial. 
Fray  for  my  soul  thou,  too.  Sir  Lancelot, 
As  thou  art  a  knight  peerless." 


/ 
J 
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Choice  of  Subject. 

Bt  G.  Hanmbb  G&oughton,  President  Camera  Club  of  Bochbstbr,  N.  Y. 

REMARK  made  by  a  member  of  our  Camera  Club  has  in  it  a  great 
deal  of  food  for  thought.  He  said:  "I  have  got  to  that  point 
where  I  can  set  up  my  camera,  look  at  the  view  upon  my  ground-glass, 
and  then  fold  up  the  apparatus  and  go  further  without  making  an  exposnre." 
It  is  something  gained  when  an  amateur  has  arrived  at  this  point ;  those  who 
have  will  look  back,  with  a  sigh,  upon  the  dozens  of  spoiled  plates,  probably, 
good  negatives  but  spoiled  as  pictures  for  want  of  a  little  care  and  considera- 
tion in  the  choice  of  subject  or  point  of  view. 

The  general  or  common  idea  for  a  subject  for  a  view-photograph  is  repre- 
sented by  a  remark  made  by  a  friend  whom  I  was  visiting.  He  was  taking 
me  for  a  drive,  and  said  :  ^^  Wait  till  we  get  to  the  top  of  this  hill,  then  you 
will  see  a  view  worth  taking.  Why,  sir,  you  can  see  from  there  into  four 
counties ;  "  and  he  was  very  much  surprised,  when,  on  arriving  at  the  won- 
derful view,  I  told  him  that  it  was  not  suitable  for  a  picture.  He  was  still 
more  surprised  when,  an  hour  or  two  later,  I  planted  my  camera  by  the  side  of 
a  small  creek,  having  a  large  tree  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  picture,  in 
the  foreground  a  stretch  of  river  and  a  few  willows.  He  could  not  see  that 
there  was  anything  in  it,  but  admitted  that  it  was  a  very  pretty  picture  when 
he  saw  the  print. 

There  are  a  few  simple  rules  (and  it  must  be  understood  that  these  rales 
are  elastic)  that  will  guide  the  amateur  photographer  in  making  photographic 
pictures.  In  these  days  of  hand  cameras,  it  would  seem  to  be  easy  enough 
for  anybody  to  make  a  photograph,  you  have  only  "  to  touch  the  button,  and 
somebody  else  will  do  the  rest,"  but  that  is  not  making  pictures  by  phoU^- 
raphy.  In  the  choice  of  subject,  the  photographer,  like  the  artist,  must  be 
governed  by  art  rules,  both  as  to  composition,  and  light  and  shade.  In  land- 
scape work  choose  a  sul)ject  that  will  focus  or  concentmte  some  point  of 
interest  which  shall  form  a  central  object  in  the  picture,  to  which  all  other 
objects  shall  be  subordinate.  The  point  upon  which  the  focus  or  center  of 
interest  will  be  concentrated  will  be  where  the  darkest  shadow  in  the  picture  will 
cut,  or  contrast  against  the  highest  light  in  the  picture,  in  all  cases.  There 
the  eye  will  fall  first.  Therefore,  in  choosing  your  point  of  view,  look  out 
for  some  object — a  tree,  stump,  a  piece  of  rock,  or  mass  of  foliage,  or  any- 
thing—  where  the  shadowed  part  of  the  object  is  strongly  outlined  against 
the  strongest  light,  make  this  the  centre  of  interest,  but  not  the  center  of  the 
picture.  This  point  of  concentration  may  be  assisted  by  adjusting  the  focus 
of  the  lens  upon  the  principal  object,  and  by  using  as  large  a  stop  in  the  lens 
as  will  give  you  sufficient  definition  in  the  surrounding  parts  of  the  picture 
to  make  them  subordinate  to  the  principal  object. 

Minute  detail  is  always  destructive  of  breadth,  and  photography  exceeds 
in  the  reproduction  of  minute  detail.     Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to 
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the  use  of  a  large  aperture  to  the  lens,  to  destroy  as  much  as  possible  the 
minute  detail  in  the  parts  of  the  picture  that  are  simply  subordinate. 

An  artist  in  sketching  from  nature,  having  settled  upon  the  theme  of  his 
picture,  will  concentrate  his  detail  and  strength  upon  one  central  theme,  mak- 
ing all  others  subordinate  by  less  definition,  less  contrast,  and  less  strength  of 
color  in  proportion  as  these  parts  recede  from  his  point  of  focus,  and  that  is 
what  should  be  done  by  the  landscape  photographer,  as  far  as  he  can,  in 
making  a  picture,  photographically.  That  he  has  to  overcome  certain  diffi- 
culties inherent  to  his  material,  is  admitted,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
photographer  should  use  his  smallest  stop  because  it  happens  to  be  supplied 
by  the  maker  of  the  lens.  The  misuse  of  the  stops  is  carried  to  a  very  great 
extreme  by  most  amateurs. 

In  criticising  a  print  submitted  to  me  by  one  of  our  membera,  I  was 
answered :  '*  Why,  I  did  not  know  that  you  could  use  too  small  a  stop."  I 
would  almost  be  inclined  to  reverse  this,  and  say  that  you  cannot  use  too 
large  a  stop.  I  will  say  this :  That  no  stop  is  too  large  that  will  give  you 
pictorial  definition  at  your  point  of  focus,  and  enough  diffusion  of  focus  in 
the  other  portions  of  the  picture  to  make  the  principal  object  stand  out  as  it 
should,  from  its  surroundings.  Remember,  that  there  can  be  no  concentra- 
tion where  there  are  two  or  more  lights  of  the  same  intensity  in  different  parts 
of  the  picture.  In  that  case,  the  gaze  of  the  beholder  is  attracted  from  one 
to  the  other,  and  there  is  no  rest  for  the  eyes  on  one  object ;  consequently, 
your  picture  will  be  deficient  in  the  very  essential  artistic  quality  of  repose. 
The  lesser  lights  in  the  picture  should  be  just  sufficiently  lighter  in  tone  than 
the  principal  light,  so  that  the  eyes  naturally  wander  from  the  central  object 
to  the  other  lights,  and  still  come  back  and  rest  with  satisfaction  on  the  prin- 
cipal object  in  the  picture. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  how  very  few  landscapes  will,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, fulfill  all  these  conditions,  and  the  necessity  of  passing  them  by  or 
waiting  till  under  another  aspect  of  light ;  the  conditions  may  be  right  for  the 
making  of  a  perfect  picture.  That  is  what  was  meant  by  our  club  member, 
when  he  said  that  he  had  learned  to  look  at  a  view  and  pass  on.  He  is  now 
satisfied  to  make  two  or  three  exposures  in  the  same  time  that  he  formerly 
would  have  emptied  his  six  double-holders,  but  he  has  fewer  waste  plates. 

I  have  been  surprised  at  the  question  repeated  many  times  :  '*Is  it  nec- 
essary for  the  sun  to  shine  to  make  a  good  landscape?"  Emphatically,  yes  ! 
A  landscape,  except  under  extraordinary  conditions,  without  sun,  will  be  flat, 
stale,  and  unprofitable.  Also,  a  landscape  taken  with  the  sun  directly  behind 
th(^  camera  will  be  flat  and  insipid.  Most  of  my  best  pictures  have  been 
taken  with  the  sun  decidedly  in  advance  of  the  camera  and  late  in  the  day, 
when  the  shadows  were  long  and  pronounced.  It  is,  of  course,  necessary  to 
shade  the  lens  so  that  the  sun  does  not  strike  either  the  glass  or  the  inside 
of  the  lens  tube,  but  that  is  easily  managed,  and  the  gain  in  effect  is  grand. 
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Photography  in  the  Adirondacks. 

By  M.  Y.  Bkach. 

'HE  Adirondacks,  or  North  Woods  of  New  York  State,  bave  an  area  of 
about  ten  thousand  square  miles ;  a  wilderness,  as  most  people  know, 
of  rivers,  lakes,  mountains,  and  forests,  mixed  up  in  picturesque 
confusion,  and  generally  charming  to  the  eye  of  an  artist,  whether  the  artist 
be  painter  or  photographer.  During  the  summer  and  fall  this  region  of 
many  natural  beauties  is  occupied  by  more  photographers  than  painters,  and 
by  many  painters  who  are,  for  the  time  being,  photographers,  in  order  that 
they  may  secure  materials  to  *'  work  up  "  from  photographs  at  their  city 
studios  during  the  winter  months.  The  army  of  woods  photographers  is  aD 
army  of  amateurs.  Of  the  stage  loads  of  people  who  drive  into  the  forests, 
almost  three  out  of  four  are  armed  with  a  hand  camera.  This  entertaioiog 
instrument  of  illustration  is  taking  the  place  of  the  umbrella  as  part  of  a 
traveler's  equipment.  It  seems  as  if,  when  the  choice  of  hand  luggage  was 
made,  the  preference,  as  to  the  avoidance  of  a  wetting  or  the  opportunity  to 
take  pictures,  was  always  in  favor  of  the  camera.  If  this  preference  con- 
tinues to  increase  the  umbrella  is  likely  to  ^*go,"  and  leave  the  field  entii-ely  to 
the  small  box  and  lens.  Concerning  the  small  box  and  lens  volumes  have 
been  written,  leaving  little  more  to  be  said,  although  one  is  much  inclined  to 
think  that  the  patent  roll-holders,  films,  and  other  concentrated  photographic 
conveniences  now  on  the  market,  are  based  on  the  plans  pul>lishe<1  in 
England  years  before  the  introduction  of  the  most  famous  of  American  band 
cameras.  Yankeeland  can  claim  its  share  of  credit  in  the  improvements  of 
these  cameras. 

Fish  are  a  feature  of  the  woods.  Ever}*  angler  who  captures  a  .trout 
weighing  half  a  pound  or  upwards  is  as  proud  as  Lucifer  of  the  feat.  At 
such  a  time  the  camera  is  in  great  demand.  Pictures  of  that  fish  will  interest 
the  folks  at  home.  As  it  is  against  the  law  to  ship  trout  to  the  city  from 
these  parts,  the  next  best  thing  to  send  out  of  the  woods  is  a  picture  of  the 
trout  3'ou  catch.  Like  figures,  the  photograph  is  supposed  never  to  lie. 
From  a  photographic  standpoint  the  camera  does  not  tell  untrue  stories.  So 
the  angler  holds  his  fish  as  close  to  the  lens  as  possible,  until  the  size  of  the 
fish  appears  to  be  almost  one-third  the  size  of  the  man  holding  it,  and  to  all 
appearances  in  the  picture,  the  eight-ounce  trout  has  expanded  to  a  fish  that 
might  weigh  between  ten  and  twenty  pounds.  When  the  folks  at  home  see 
this  picture  they  exclaim  in  their  amazement  at  the  size  of  an  Adirondack 
trout,  also  at  the  skill  of  their  relative  in  catching  such  an  enormous  fish. 
Thus  does  the  camera  afford  happiness  to  anglers  and  their  friends,  though 
sometimes  actual  twenty-pound  lake  trout  are  caught  in  Adirondack  waters. 
A  photograph  of  one  of  these  ^Makers"  represents  a  fish  the  size  of  a  gulf 
tarpon,  six  feet  or  so  in  length. 
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Deer  rank  next  to  trout  ae  a  eportiog  feature  of  the  woods.  AloDg  with 
the  camera  and  flsh  rod  in  the  visitor's  hands,  comes  the  riQe,  usually  a  maga- 
zine weapon,  intended  for  the  destruction  of  the  mooarcha  of  the  forests. 
There  are  more  rifles  for  tlie  deer  than  there  are  deer  killed  ;  therefore,  when 
an  animal  is  seen  or  shot,  it  is  an  event  worthy  of  tlie  camera's  attention, 
and  invariably  the  camera  comes  into  immediate  use.     This  season  the  deer 


have  been  so  plentiful  that  it  has  actually  been  possible  to  obtain  photographs 
of  them  as  they  were  seen  feeding  in  broad  daylight  on  the  shores  of  the  lakes 
not  far  from  Saranac  Lake.  While  riding  on  the  railroad  between  Plattsbu^^h 
and  Saranac  Lake,  the  writer  was  able  to  take  an  instantaneous  picture  of  a 
wild  spotted  fawn,  as  it  rushed  from  a  clearing  beside  the  track  into  the  thick 
woods,  some  fifty  yards  away.  Pictures  of  black  bears  and  deer  may  be 
taken  at  limes,  while  swimming  in  the  lakes.  Hounds  frequently  drive  the 
animals  into  the  water,  and  when  the  game  is  found  beadiug  for  the  opposite 
shore,  the  amateur  photographer  can  row  about  among  the  creatures  in  a 
boat,  and  take  as  many  snap  shots  as  he  pleases.  After  taking  the  desired 
number  of  photographs  he  can  lasso  the  swimming  deer  or  bear,  taking 
it  home  alive  if  he  chooses,  although  a  three  hnndred  pound  bear  is  a  rather 
lively  companion  unless  its  feet  are  securely  lied.  A  novice  in  woodscraft 
will  find  that  it  is  quite  a  trick  tu  tie  a  bear's  feet  properly.  The  easiest  way 
to  treat  a  swimming  bear  is  to  shoot  a  hole  through  it,  have  the  skin  nicely 
stuffed,  and  seut  tu  your  home  in  the  city.  In  this  form  you  can  photi^raph 
the  '*  critter"  to  your  heart's  content,  posing  it  to  suit  your  fancy  without 
incurring  the  danger  of  having  holes  made  in  your  body  by  bruin's  teeth, 
an  ever  present  possibility  when  the  animal  is  alive. 

The  most  entertaining  field  for  photographic  work  in  the  Adirondacks 
is  landscape  picture  taking.  Keene  Valley  and  Lake  Placid  offer  scenes 
almost  rivaling  in  their  grandeur  some  of  the  famous  prospects  found 
among  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  Colorado.  The  peaks  near  by  these  Adiron- 
dack resorts  are  between  six  and  seven  thousand  feet  high.   Nestled  between 
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these  mountalD  giants  are  lakes  and  rivers  intermiDgled  with  meadow  lands, 

that  have  the  artistic  features  of  an  English  landscape.      Nature  at  her 

wildest  is  neighbor  to  Nature  as  we  see  her  modified  bj  the  hand  of  maa. 

This  variety   of  prospect   is   attractive   to   a   photographer   because  of  its 

aecessibilit}'.      Upper  and  Lower  Saranac  Lakes  are  fully  equal   in  their 

beauty  nnd  general  characteristics  to  the  most  charming  of  Scotland's  cele> 

brated    lakes.      The    difference    is,  that    these    lakes  of  the   Adirondacks 

offer  views  somewhat  greater  in  extent  than  the  Scottish  lakes. 

Camping  is  a  desirable  way  to  pass  the  summer  in  the  woods.    Hundreds 

of  people  pass  their  summers  in  this  way  year  after  year,  some  having  a 

record   of    woods-life  of  over   quarter   of   a  century.      Camping,  as  it  is 

followed  in  the  Adirondacks,  embraces  the  living  comforts  of  home  as  regards 

food  and  domicile,  and  the  delightful  quietness  not  usually  found  in  the 

hotels.     Photographers  are  found  in  the  camps  as  they  are  found  everywhere 

else.      So  enthusiastic  are  some  of  these  disciples  of  the  tripod  and  lens 

that  they  have  erected,  in  addition  to  the  tasty  buildings  in  which  they  live. 

buildings  suitable  for  dark-rooms.     On  Lower  Saranac  Lake,  a  Mr.  Menier 

of  New  York,  has  just  completed  a  model  photograph  house  on  his  spacious 

camping  grounds.    In  it  is  all  the  equipment  to  be  found  in  the  best-arranged 

dark-rooms  of  a  city  laboratory.     From  June  to  November  this  enthusiastic 

amateur  revels  in  the  conveniences  of  his  woods  studio.    From  the  verauda 

of  his  house  he  finds  subject  matter  enough  to  keep  the   camera  busy  all 

summer,  and  can  take  pictures  choice  enough  to  adorn  the  best  of  landscape 

albums.     This  gentleman  occupies  a  veritable  photographer's  paradise,  and. 

as   are   all   true    amateur    photographers,   he   is    happy  in   this    instnietire 

amusement. 

♦♦-*. —  - 

A  Safe  and   Sufficient  Light. 

By  W.  C.  Pbckham. 

Y  PROBLEM  this  summer  was  to  secure  a  safe  light  under  difficult 
conditions.  The  method  I  hit  upon  may  be  of  value  to  others.  The 
dark-room  at  the  start  was  anything  but  dark.  It  was  a  closet 
opening  from  the  kitchen  of  my  summer  cottage,  rough  boarded  toward  the 
outside  of  the  house.  There  were  many  cracks  which  admitted  light  direct 
from  the  sky.  Several  sheets  of  black  paper,  which  had  been  used  in  pack- 
ing plates,  and  a  can  of  LePage's  glue  (none  so  go^)  closed  the  cracks  in  the 
walls.  A  thick  Scotch  plaid  blanket,  hung  over  the  door,  covered  it  so  that 
no  light  came  in  around  it,  and  all  was  ready  but  the  lamp.  After  much 
planning,  an  arrangement  was  found  which  has  given  complete  satisfaction. 
A  piece  of  pine  board,  eight  inches  square,  was  taken  for  a  base.  Around 
its  edges  was  tacked  a  strip  of  ruby  fabric,  six  inches  wide  so  as  to  stand 
four   inches    above    the  base   and    project  an    inch    below  it.     This  inch 
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waB  turned  under  the  board,  and  tacked  dowD,  forming  a  box  without  a 
top.  A  low  keroeeoe  lamp  waa  set  into  this  box  which  had  a  board  bottom 
and  ruby-cloth  sides  ao  put  tc^ether  that  no  light  could  get  out  underneath 
its  edges. 

Now  for  the  cover.     With  a  pair  of  pliers  a  frame  was  made  from  the 
stout  iron  wire  which  is  used  in  baling  hay.     The  lower  end  of  this  frame. 


about  seven  and  a  half  inches  square,  was  of  size  to  slip  easily  within  the 
bottom  part  described  above.  Its  height,  about  thirty  inchee,  wae  such  that 
the  cloth  over  the  top  was  safe  from  being  set  on  fire  by  the  heat  of  the  lamp. 
The  frame  at  twenty-four  inches  from  the  bottom  was  six  inches  square. 
From  this  to  the  top,  it  was  pyramidal  in  form.  This  frame  was  covered 
with  ruby  fabric,  having  an  opening  an  inch  or  so  wide  at  the  top  for 
the  draft  of  the  lamp.  Over  this  hole  a  piece  of  the  fabric  was  fastened, 
somewhat  cap-shaped,  as  in  an  ordinary  lantern.  All  this  was  done  with 
needle  and  thread,  and  pins,  and  about  a  yard  of  the  cloth.  When  this  top 
is  set  over  the  lighted  lamp  no  light  can  leak  out  at  bottom,  sides,  or  top. 
A  few  sheets  of  yellow  paper  are  provided,  one  or  more  of  which  as  may  be 
needful,  are  wrapped  around  the  top  part  before  it  is  set  in  place.  These 
render  the  light  safe  to  do  any  work  whatever,  while  the  room  will  still  be 
well  lighted. 

Cover  the  side  towards  the  operator  with  black  paper,  and  the  eyes  are 
entirely  shaded  from  the  glare  of  the  red  light,  nhicb  is  not  only  disi^ree- 
able,  but  injurious  to  the  eyes,  and  blinds  one  to  what  is  going  on  in 
the  developing  pan. 

No  more  candles  nor  travelers'  lamps  for  me.  All  such  tliat  I  have  seen 
leak  light.  A  common  house  lamp  may  be  used  burning,  well  turned  up 
and  without  smudge.  This  renders  life  in  the  dark-room  in  summer  some- 
what less  of  a  burden  now.  I  shall  make  one  on  a  somewhat  modiOed  plan 
when  I  get  home  to  my  laboratory  again,  for  permanent  use. 


XHIE 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT. 


Delayed  Subscriptions.  —  We  regret  to  be  obliged  to  call  the  attention 
of  our  friends  and  subscribers  to  the  annoyance  and  delay  which  many  have 
experienced  in  sending  communications  to  our  former  office  at  Boston ;  our 
only  apology  is  that  there  has  been  an  inexcusable  neglect,  which  appears  to 
be  unaccountable.  We  have  made  arrangements  to  have  our  correspondence 
addressed  to  Boston  promptly  forwarded  here,  and  would  ask  intending  sub- 
scribers to  send  their  subscriptions  direct  to  our  present  office,  '•SGI  Broad- 
WAY,  New  York."  We  also  request  those  of  our  subscribers  who  fail  to 
receive  their  copies  of  the  magazine  promptly,  to  notify  us.  It  is  usually 
issued  between  the  15th  and  20th  of  each  month. 

The  Right  to  Photograph  aJt  the  Columbian  Fair,  —  The  views  of  oar 
contemporary,  The  Beacon^  on  the  above  subject,  fully  accord  with  our 
own,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  it  already  endeavoring  to  create  a  seDtiment 
among  the  officials,  for  free  photography  at  the  fair.  Probably  no  restrictions 
will  be  made  to  the  free  entrance  of  bicyclists,  with  their  bicycles,  at  the 
fair  grounds,  an  instrument  of  recreation  and  pleasure  no  more  attractive 
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and  useful  than  a  camera,  yet  to  exclude  the  bicycle  and  compel  those  who 
wished  to  ride  to  rent  them  from  one  concern  having  a  monopoly  of  the 
place,  would  at  once  be  as  distasteful,  unpopular,  and  un-American,  as  is  the 
proposition  to  exclude  all  cameras. 

It  is  folly  to  suppose  that  a  good  thing  cannot  be  made  out  of  the  fair  by 
an  official  photographer  appointed  with  authority  to  take  every  important 
object,  and  to  have  the  exclusive  sale  of  photographs  on  the  grounds.  He 
will  sell  enough  copies  on  the  grounds  to  people  who  do  not  photograph  to 
more  than  pay  expenses  and  clear  a  handsome  profit  besides.  But  to  refuse 
the  right  of  any  one  wishing  to  photograph  on  their  own  account,  without  a 
license,  is,  in  our  judgment,  just  now,  a  misconstruction  of  public  rights. 
Cameras  (particularly  those  of  the  hand  sort)  will  be  too  abundant  for  such 
restriction.  The  greatest  kind  of  freedom  should  be  permitted,  subject  of 
course  to  such  rules  as  will  not  interfere  with  the  sight  seeing  public,  and 

•  

these  may  be  simple  and  brief.  The  buildings  and  grounds  are  to  be  sub- 
stantially public  property,  and  should  be  permitted  to  be  photographed, 
without  restriction,  the  same  as  any  other  prominent  building.  We  hope  to 
see  the  Chicago  Photographic  clubs  and  societies  make  a  determined  effort 
to  secure  free  photography  at  the  fair. 

Developer  for  Lantern  Slides. — The  following  is  said   to  yield   purple 

tones  on  dry  plates  : 

No.  1. 

Sodium  salphite, 480  grains. 

Sodium  phosphate, 160  grains. 

Water, 8  ounces. 

Then  add: 

Hydroquinone, 100  grains. 

No.  2. 

^                 Sodium  carbonate, 480  grains. 

^                 Sodium  phosphate, 160  grains. 

Water,        8  ounces. 

To  develop,  mix  equal  parts  of  No.  1  and  2.  Some  advise  the  leaving 
out  of  the  No.  2  solution,  the  sodium  phosphate. 

A  Reliable  Mounting  Paste. — One  of  our  friends  says  the  starch  paste 
made  as  will  be  described  works  remarkably  good.  He  puts  the  paste  on  the 
mount  and  presses  the  print  thereon,  rubbing  it  over  with  the  fingers  on  an 
interposed  sheet  of  paper.  All  surplus  exuding  at  the  edges  is  easily  wiped 
off  with  a  clean  cloth  and  does  not  mar  the  mount. 

Starch, 4  drams. 

Warm  water, 8  ounces. 

Boil  rapidly,  constantly  stirring,  until  it  assumes  a  water  color ;  it  will  then 
feel  sticky  to  the  fingers.  The  above  quantity  will  be  sufficient  to  mount  100 
4x5  pictures.     It  should  be  mixed  fresh  each  time. 
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Clouds  Obtained  by  Reflection. — A  subscriber  sends  us  a  4  x  5  photograph 
made  on  a  Seed  plate  in  which  the  clouds  not  observed  in  the  sky  are  quite 
clearly  seen  reflected  in  the  water.  Our  explanation  is  that  the  blue  rays  of 
the  sky  were  absorbed  by  the  water  to  a  greater  extent  than  those  from  the 
cloudSy  which,  reflecting  whiter  rays,  made  the  strongest  impression  upon  the 
plate.     There  is  noticeable  a  faint  outline  of  a  cloud  iu  the  sky  of  the  print. 

The  London  Pall  Mall  *  Exhibition, — From  cable  advices  to  one  of  our 
subscribers  we  learn  that  not  a  single  American  exhibitor  succeeded  in  tak- 
ing a  medal  at  this  notable  exhibition.  The  exhibition  opened  the  latter  part 
of  September. 

Artides  Wanted, — We  especially  invite  amateurs  and  their  friends  to 
write  something  for  the  magazine,  even  if  it  be  but  a  few  lines,  giving  novel 
experiences,  describing  simple  appliances,  and  relating  any  good  story  which 

• 

has  photography  for  a  basis.  We  wish  to  give  a  series  of  illustrated  travel 
sketches,  and  invite  our  friends  to  send  us  either  mounted  or  unmounted 
prints.  We  design  making  the  magazine  the  especial  organ  of  the  American 
amateur  photographers,  and  shall  deal  liberally  and  impartially  with  com- 
munications sent  to  us.  We  call  attention  to  Mr.  Clarence  B.  Moore's  sensi- 
ble article  on  *^  Portraiture,"  and  to  Mr.  Peckham*s  simple  dark-room  lamp. 
There  are  many  little  contrivances  of  this  kind  that  pass  unnoticed,  bat 
which,  if  brought  out,  would  aid  many  over  diflSculties  that  are  apparently 
of  much  importance. 

The  August  Number,  —  We  have  received  many  inquiries  from  our  friends 
and  subscribers  residing  in  Massachusetts,  concerning  the  non-receipt  of  the 
August  number.  We  think  there  may  have  been  some  delay  or  mistake  at 
our  former  Boston  office,  which  may  account  for  it.  We  shall  gladly  forward 
a  copy  to  all  who  may  not  have  received  it,  if  they  will  simply  notify  u^by  a 
postal-card. 

Our  Clubbing' List;  Special  Mates  for  Renewals. — It  appears  to  be  the 
custom  with  a  few  publications  to  ask  more  when  a  subscription  is  renewed 
than  when  it  is  new ;  we  are  therefore  obliged  to  make  special  rates  for 
renewals,  especially  if  it  is  the  Cosmopolitan.  Those  who  already  subscribe 
for  it  may  renew  with  the  American  Amateur  at  $3.50,  instead  of  $3,  which 
is  the  new  subscribers'  trial  rate.  We  believe  the  subscription  price  is  to  be 
advanced  slightly  on  January  1st.  The  Cosmopolitan  is  a  growing  magazine, 
due,  no  doubt,  to  the  liberal  management  and  good  talent  employed. 
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An  Experience  with  Rollable  Films- 

Bt  F.  G.  Beach. 

'OT  loDg  ago  we  had  occasioD  to  use  a  package  of  2^  inch  wide  trans- 
parent Eastman  film  that  had  been  kept  for  some  time,  in  a  No.  1 
Kodak  camera.  When  the  film  was  inserted  in  the  camera  it  was 
noticed  that  the  free  end  slightly  adhered  to  the  roll. 

The  camera  was  used  first  in  an  inland  country  and  next  kept  at  the  sea- 
shore for  a  month,  several  exposures  having  been  made.  Wishing  to 
remove  the  film,  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  exposures,  we  endeavored 
to  slide  out  the  film-holding  compartment,  but  was  prevented  from  doing  so 
because  the  dampness  had  swollen  the  wood  to  such  an  extent  as  to  almost 
cement  it  to  the  interior  of  the  box. 

The  camera  was  next  placed  near  a  stove  for  a  while,  with  a  view  of 
drying  out  the  dampness  ;  then  an  effort  was  made  to  slide  out  the  film  com- 
partment, but  to  no  purpose.  As  a  last  resort  the  front  board  was  taken 
out,  also  the  lens  and  shutter  cylinder,  then,  with  a  round  stick  pushed 
through  the  aperture  occupied  by  the  lens,  the  film  compartment  was,  with 
much  effort,  punched  out  from  the  box,  giving  access  to  the  film. 

The  spool  of  exposed  film  was  removed,  and  we  proceeded  to  unwind  it 
and  cut  off  the  exposures.  Here  we  met  with  difiSculty  No.  2.  As  we  tried 
to  unwind,  pulling  on  the  loose  end,  we  found  the  film  adhered  so  strongly 
to  the  celluloid  support  that  to  unwind  it  it  must  be  literally  peeled  off. 
Some  parts  would  stick  stronger  than  others,  which  would  occasionally  cause 
holes  to  be  formed  in  the  film.  In  giving  the  film  a  steady  pull  it  would 
unwind  for  a  quarter  of  an  inch  quickly  or  suddenly,  then  it  would  unwind 
half  an  inch  more  slowly.  It  was  when  these  sudden  movements  took  place 
that  we  discovered,  in  the  dull  light  of  the  dark-room,  a  streak  of  bluish 
white  light  suddenly  appear  transversely  across  the  film,  at  the  point  of  sep- 
aration from  the  roll,  and  appeared  much  more  brilliant  when  we  operated 
the  film  in  a  dark  corner.  It  was  a  clear  case  of  the  production  of  electricity 
by  what  is  called  cleavage. 

We  had  undertaken  the  development  with  the  eikonogen  developer  of 
some  of  the  exposures  before  we  discovered  the  electricity,  and  obtained  noth- 
ing hut  very  foggy  images,  with  a  decided  fogginess  also  on  the  portion  of 
the  film  protected  from  the  light,  showing,  apparently,  that  the  film  had 
been  affected  in  some  way  previous  to  exposure. 

We  next  turned  our  attention  to  the  unexposed  spool  of  film.  On 
unwinding  this,  we  noticed  that  the  sensitive  side  also  adhered  to  the  cellu- 
loid support  with  which  it  was  in  contact,  but  not  as  firmly  as  in  the  exposed 
spool.  On  unwinding  the  film  in  a  dark  corner  of  the  room,  every  little  pull 
would  cause  a  decided  appearance  of  the  electricity  at  the  point  of  separation 
from  the  film  roll,  enough,  at  least,  to  fog  a  very  sensitive  bromide  film. 
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These  experiments  led  us  to  conclude  that  the  unwinding  of  the  film  in  Um 
camera,  by  a  quick  movement,  was  likely  to  produce  a  sudden  twitch  at  tbe 
point  of  separation  from  the  roll,  which,  in  all  probability,  generated  tbe 
electricity,  and  fogged  the  film.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  the  film  was  doubly 
exposed  to  the  light  of  the  electricity  ;  first,  before  exposure,  when  unwound 
from  the  supply  spool ;  and  second,  when  unwound  from  the  winding-reel. 

We  never  before  observed  a  similar  phenomenon  with  the  Eastman  trans- 
parent film  except  the  tree-like  markings  that  used  to  appear  before  tbe 
remedy  was  discovered.     Hence  we  regard  this  as  a  new  feature  in  films. 

It  is  possible  that  the  dampness  of  the  sea-shore  had  something  to  do 
with  it,  or  that  the  film  was  not  thoroughly  dry  when  it  was  originally  wound 
up,  for  the  gelatine  side  adhered  to  the  celluloid  side  with  a  tenacity  tiiat  is 
noticeable  when  a  gelatine  film  is  slightly  damp. 

At  the  time  we  unwound  the  film  the  weather  was  damp  and  rainy,  nut 
at  all  promotive  of  the  generation  of  electricity  of  the  static  nature.  As  a 
precaution  we  advise  all  users  of  films  to  unwind  them  a  short  distance  in 
a  dark  corner  of  the  dark-room  before  inserting  in  the  roll-holder,  and  D<ite 
at  the  point  of  separation  whether  there  is  an  appearance  of  electricity. 

To  verify  the  curious  phenomena  observed,  we  took  a  roil  of  film  about 
a  foot  in  length,  rolled  it  up  on  itself  tightly  and  subjected  it  to  the  hot 
atmosphere  of  steam,  emitted  from  a  teakettle,  for  one  or  two  minutes: 
then  we  let  it  stand  for  twelve  hours.  On  unrolling  it,  in  a  dark  corner  of 
the  room  we  found  the  film  adhered  to  itself,  more  strongly  at  the  edges, 
and  discovered  faint  traces  of  electric  discha/ges  at  the  point  of  separation. 


»  ♦ » 


Para-Amidophenol,  its  Preparation  and  Use  as  a 

Developer. 

Bt  Jaubs  H.  Stbbbins,  Jr. 
[Read  before  the  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers  of  New  York  September  8, 1891.] 

'HE  attention  of  chemists  and  those  interested  in  experimental  photog- 
raphy has,  since  the  introduction  of  the  extremely  rapid  plates  which 
are  now  to  be  obtained  upon  the  market,  been  turned  in  the  direction 
of  producing  new  reducing  agents,  which  are  capable  of  bringing  forth  the 
latent  image  upon  an  exposed  plate  in  the  shortest  and  most  perfect  manner 
possible.  It  is  only  a  short  time  since  that  the  photographic  communitT 
was  startled  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  reducing  agent,  called  eikongeo, 
and  which  was  said  to  be  much  more  powerful  than  the  time-honored  pjro- 
gallol ;  since  then,  however,  numerous  other  compounds  have  been  proposed, 
among  the  latest  of  which  may  be  mentioned  para-am idophenol.  Para- 
amidophenol  is  a  compound  of  the  benzol  group  and  is  a  derivative  of  phenol. 
When  phenol  is  treated  with  ox>ld  dilute  nitric  acid,  a  tarry  mass  consist- 
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ing  of  two  mono  nitro  compounds  is  obtained.  The  compounds  are  known 
respectively  by  the  positions  they  hold  in  the  benzol  ring,  as  ortho  and  para- 
uitropbenols.  On  now  submitting  the  tarry  mixture  to  a  steam  distillation, 
ortho-nitrophenol  distills  over,  leaving  the  para  compound  behind  in  the 
retort,  and  which,  upon  cooling,  crystallizes  out  from  the  aqueous  solution 
in  long  grayish  colored  needles,  which  when  purified  are  perfectly  white. 
This  substance  melts  at  114  degrees  C.  and  has  the  formula: 

OH 

I 
C 

H— C        C— H 

"         I 
H— C        C— H 

\^ 
C 


NO2. 

The  orthonitrophenol  on  the  other  hand  crystallizes  in  yellow  needles  and 
melts  at  45  degrees  C.     It  is  represented  by  the  formula: 

OH 


C 

/\ 
H— C         C— NOa 

II  I 

H— C        C— H 

\/ 
C 

I 
H. 

The  reaction  which   takes  place  in  the  formation  of   the  two   isomeric 

nitrophenols  is  as  follows : 

NO2 

C6H,OH4-HNOa=CeH4  +2H,0. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  one  molecule  of  phenol  unites  witif  one  molecule 
of  nitric  acid,  forming  a  mixture  of  the  two  isomeric  nitrophenols  plus 
one  molecule  of  water.  In  other  words  one  atom  of  hydrogen  of  the  phenol 
is  replaced  by  the  nitro  group  NO2  of  the  nitric  acid. 

Of  the  two  isomeric  nitrophenols  thus  formed,  the  one  that  really  inter- 
ests us  is  the  para-nitrophenol.  On  submitting  this  compound  to  a  reduction 
with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid  or  stannous  chloride  and  hydrochloric  acid 
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nascent  hydrogen  is  evolved,  which,  reacting  upon  the  nitro  group  of  the 
nitrophenol,  converts  the  latter  into  amidophenol  and  water. 

OH  NH2 

Ce^4  -|-3H2=C6H4  -I-2H2O. 

\  \ 

NO2  OH 

But,  as  in  order  to  produce  this  result,  it  is  necessary  to  use  tin  and  hydro- 
chloric acid,  or  stannous  chloride  and  hydrochloric  acid,  we  really  get  a  tin 
double  salt  of  para-amidophenol,  which,  when  treated  with  sulphurated 
hydrogen,  is  decomposed,  yielding  the  hydrochloride  of  para-amidophenol, 
stannic  sulphide  and  free  hydrochloric  acid. 

As  the  preparation  of  the  paranitrophenol  is  quite  troublesome,  a  simpler 
method  for  the  production  of  the  para-amidophenol  would  be  by  starting 
from  the  nitroso  compound. 

Nitroso  compounds  of  the  aromatic  series  are,  like  the  nitro  eompouDds. 
converted  by  nascent  hydrogen  into  amido  compounds,  and  as  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  former  is  much  easier  than  the  preparation  of  the  correspOndiDg 
nitro  compounds,  it  follows  that  the  manufacture  of  the  amido  compounds 
must  be  simplified  too.  When  nitrous  acid  is  allowed  to  react  upon  pheooU 
equal  molecules  of  each  being  taken,  an  atom  of  hydrogen  in  the  benzol 
ring  is  replaced  by  the  nitroso  group  NO  with  the  formation  of  one  molecule 
of  water.     Thus : 

HO 

CeH50H  +  HN02=CcH4  +U2O. 

NO 

On  now  submitting  the  nitroso-phenol  to  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen. 

the  NO  group  is  converted  into  NH3  or  amido  group,  with  the  formation  of 

one  molecule  of  water. 

OH  OH 

/  / 

CeHfi  +2H2=C6H,  -fHzO. 

I  \  \ 

NO  NHa 

But,  as  in  this  case,  the  reduction  is  likewise  accomplished  with  stannoiii 
chloride  and  hydrochloric  acid,  we  likewise  obtain  a  tin  donble  salt  of  para- 
amidophenol,  which,  upon  treatment  with  sulphureted  hydrogen,  yields  para- 
amidophenol  hydrochloride  and  free  hydrochloric  acid. 

In  practice  upon  a  large  scale,  therefore,  the  above  method  would 
undoubtedly  be  selected  on  account  of  its  simplicity. 

Para-amidophenol  is  both  of  a  basic  and  acid  character  and  is  capable  of 
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forming  salts  with  acids  but fwitn\iot- bases.  If  ammoDia  be  added  to  the  hy- 
drochloride or  para-amidopheDol  in  sufficient  quantity  to  neutralize  the  hydro- 

OH 

/ 
chloric  acid  of  the  latter,  the  free  base  or  para-amidophenol  C6H4  is 

\ 

obtained.     The  free  base  crystallizes  in  leaflets  which  melt  at  184  degrees 

C,  and  are  readily  turned  violet  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air.    On  adding  hydro- 

OH 

/ 
chloric  acid   to  the  latter  we  again  get  the  hydrochloride    CsH4  HCl, 

\ 

which  dissolves  in  1  to  4  parts  of  water  and  ten  parts  of  alcohol.  If,  instead 
of  treating  the  free  base  with  hydrochloric  acid,  we  treat  it  with  sulphuric 
acid,  then  the  sulphate  of  para-amidophenol  will  be  obtained. 

It  has  been  found  experimentally  that  the  hydrochloride  of  this  sub- 
stance exerts  a  very  strong  reducing  action  upon  the  haloid  salts  of  silver, 
and  for  this  reason  it  has  been  proposed  by  Andresen  and  othera  as  a 
developer.     The  formula  which  has  been  recommended  is  as  follows : 

Sulphite  of  soda  (crystals), 50  grains. 

Caustic  soda 25  grains. 

Para-amidophenol  hydrochloride,    ....      5  grains. 
Water 1000  c.  c. 

It  is  said  that  this  compound  is  more  powerful  than  eikonogen  and  does 
not  fog  the  plates.  It  was  my  intention  to  have  tested  the  para-amidophenol 
as  a  developer,  but  it  took  me  so  long  to  prepare  the  sample  that  I  was 
unable  to  do  so  in  time  for  this  meeting.  I  will,  however,  be  able  to  report 
upon  this  point  at  our  next  meeting. 


» ♦  ♦ 


SBIiSCTIONS    FBOM    DUB    FOREIGN    CONTSMPOBABUSS. 

OFT  NEGATIVES.— If  a  soft  negative  is  desired,  and  the  worker 
prefers  gradual  development,  the  prior  soaking  of  the  film  will  secure 
equal  development.  When  strong  contrasts  are  wanted,  and  the  expos- 
ure is  correct,  use  a  strong  developer  and  don't  saturate  the  film  with 
water. — Th^  Photographic  Record^  Manchester, 

Prefers  Time  Exposures, — Gambler  Bolton,  in  The  Practical  Photog- 
rapher,^ says:  ^^He  never  uses  a  hand  camera,  all  of  his  work  being  done 
with  a  whole  plate  camera  and  Ross  lens.  He  rarely  uses  an  instantaneous 
shatter,  preferring  to  wait  hours,  or  even  days,  for  a  favorable  opportunity 
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to  give  a  two-second  exposure.  He  rarely,  if  ever,  works  in  sonlight,  choos- 
ing dull  and  cloudy  days  on  which  to  make  his  exposures,  by  this  means 
getting  rid  of  heavy  shadows." 

Care  of  Lenses,— Lenses  should  be  kept  in  a  pure  dry  atnoosphere,  awtj 
from  dust  and  damp.  These  impair  the  perfect  polish  of  a  high-class 
instrument,  and,  b\*  scattering  some  of  the  light  which  passes  through,  pro- 
duces a  degree  of  fog  in  its  images  and  negatives.  Lenses  should  not  be 
left  before  a  fire  or  in  the  sun  to  become  unduly  heated  ;  nor  should  they  be 
so  cold,  when  used  in  a  damp  atmosphere,  that  moisture  is  condensed  opoD 
Iheir  surfaces.  Use  an  old  clean  cambric  handkerchief  to  remove  dust.  A 
visible  spect  on  a  lens  is  of  less  importance  than  invisible  and  general 
imperfection  of  polish  or  a  film  of  fine  dust  and  moisture. — Journal  of  tAe 
Photographic  Society  of  India. 

Picture  Making, — The  ait  of  picture  making  depends  upon  the  edacatioa 
of  the  eye,  but  to  educate  the  eye  takes  time,  study,  and  perseverance. 

—  W,  McIAesh  in  Photographic  Reporter. 

Duplicaie  Negatives. — To  obtain  from  a  thin  negative  a  duplicate  whicb 
will  yield  a  vigorous  print :  the  negative,  after  fixing  and  tborongh  wash- 
ing, is  bleached  in  a  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  and  dried.  It  now 
appears  as  a  positive  when  backed  by  any  dark  material,  black  velvet  being 
tlie  best  which  can  be  selected.  The  glass  is  now  set  up  before  the  camera 
and  a  new  negative  made  from  it. — Hie  Photographic  News. 

Sensible  Advice. — Photography,  if  it  had  no  other  advantage,  is  invaluable 
in  cultivating  the  faculty  of  observation.  We,  most  of  us,  think  that  wbeo 
we  look  at  a  thing  we  see  it  all ;  there  never  was  a  greater  mistake.  .  .  • 
Don't  leave  "  pretty  well "  alone  ;  if  there  is  anything  to  be  done  to  improve 
the  view,  do  it.  Make  the  best  you  can  of  your  subject  and  with  the 
materials  at  hand. — The  Camera^  by  J,  Oale, 


»♦  » 


The  Value  of  Using  Different  Makes  of  Dry  Plates 

in  Photo-nnicrography. 

Bt  W.  C.  Bobdrn,  M.D.,  U.  S.  A. 

HILE  the  variation  in  rapidity  of  different  makes  of  plates  is  pretty 
generally  understood  and  taken  advantage  of  in  practical  work,  the 

variations  of  plates  in  contrast  and  range  of  tones  are  not  generally  dis- 
cussed in  photographic  literature,  nor  are  the  great  advantages  to  be  obtained 
by  taking  proper  advantage  of  these  variations  understood,  or  generallj 
practiced.     Hardly  a  photographic  journal  appears  without  either  some  new 
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formula  for  a  developer,  or  some  new  method  of  working  an  old  one,  by 
which  it  is  claimed  that  some  modification  of  rapidity  or  contract  may  be 
produced  in  the  plate  on  which  they  are  used.  Quite  a  large  portion  of 
photographic  literature  is  devoted  to  giving  these  means  of  producing  required 
effects  in  negatives,  and  every  box  of  plates  contains  information  (?)  how 
to  obtain  greater  or  less  rapidity,  or  contrast,  as  may  be  desired ;  when  in 
fact,  after  the  light  has  once  struck  a  plate  in  a  particular  way,  so  changing 
in  a  particular  ratio,  the  molecular  structure  of  the  sensitizing  chemicals  with 
which  it  is  coated,  but  little  change  in  result  can  be  produced  by  any  devel- 
oper, however  much  that  developer  may  be  modified.  A  modification,  how- 
ever, of  the  coating  of  the  plate,  giving  a  different  chemical  basis  upon 
which  the  light  acts,  will,  from  the  different  arrangement  and  kind  of  mole- 
cules acted  upon,  produce  a  different  result  whatever  developer  may  be 
employed.  ll  is  in  this  way  that  variations  in  result  may  be  best  and  most 
surely  obtained,  for  different  makers  of  plates  use  sensitizing  formulas  dif- 
fering in  such  manner  that  the  coatings,  when  acted  upon  by  light  and 
^*  developed,"  give  results  differing  in  rapidity,  contrast,  and  range  of  tones. 
That  almost  universal  advice:  ^' Get  a  good  plate,  master  its  peculiarities, 
and  then  use  this  plate  exclusively,"  is  good  only  so  far  as  getting  a  good 
plate  and  mastering  its  peculiarities  are  concerned,  for,  however  well  the 
working  of  any  one  plate  ma}'  be  understood,  results  cannot  be  obtained  from 
it  alone,  upon  aU  kinds  of  objects,  equal  to  those  obtainable  when  different 
makes  of  plates  are  intelligently  used,  in  a  manner  to  make  their  peculiarities 
bring  out,  in  the  resulting  negative,  the  effect  sought  for.  For  instance,  if 
the  object  to  be  photographed  has  but  little  contrast,  and  a  plate  giving  great 
contrast  and  a  short  range  of  half  tones  be  used,  a  good  printing  negative 
will  usually  be  obtained,  while,  if  a  plate  having  opposite  qualities  were  used, 
no  amount  of  careful  exposure  or  development  would  give  a  negative  having 
sufficient  contrast  to  print  properly.  Similarly  with  an  object  having  great 
contrasts,  a  plate  giving  little  contrast  and  long  range  of  tones,  will  give  a 
negative  in  which  the  contrasts  of  the  object  are  so  lessened  that  printable 
details  are  given  in  the  densest  parts,  while,  were  a  plate  having  opposite 
qualities  used,  the  strong  contrasts  of  the  object  would  be  so  reproduced,  or 
exaggerated,  that  a  print  devoid  of  all  detail  could  be  obtained  only.  As  in 
photo-micrography,  owing  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  objects  to  be  photo- 
graphed, great  difficulties  are  often  encountered,  the  ingenuity  of  the  operator 
often  being  taxed  to  the  utmost,  it  follows  that  a  proper  selection  of  the 
plate  to  be  used  will  add  greatly  to  his  resources,  and  will  enable  him  to 
obtain  results  which  could  not  be  obtained  were  only  one  make  of  plates  used, 
whatever  legerdemain  of  exposure  or  development  he  might  practice. 

But,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  different  properties  of  different 
plates,  it  is  necessary  to  know  exactly  how  they  differ ;  and  this  must  be 
determined,  not  by  exposing  the  plates  to  be  compared  in  a  camera  where 
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the  light  may  be  constantly  varying,  and  where  the  personal  eqaation  of  the 
operator  may  enter  as  a  disturbing  factor,  but  in  a  manner  by  which  each 
shall  receive  equal  treatment.  For  purposes  of  comparison,  I  have  aaed  a 
pad  of  thin  white  tissue  paper  (onion  skin),  4x4^ inches  in  size,  made  of  super- 
imposed pieces  of  the  paper,  each  piece  being  4  inches  long  and  ^  inch  nar- 
rower than  the  next  sheet  underneath.  This  pad,  when  placed  on  a  piece  of 
clear  glass  in  a  4  x  5  printing  frame  and  viewed  by  transmitted  light,  gives 
nine  gradations  of  density  from  clear  glass  up.  Such  a  pad  answers  for  all 
practical  purposed,  though  one  7^  inches  long  placed  in  a  5  x  8  printing  frame 
and  used  with  strips  cut  lengthways  from  5x8  plates,  will  give  a  longer 
range  of  gradations.  To  test  two  or  more  plates,  a  strip  about  one  inch 
wide  and  five  inches  long  is  cut  from  each,  and  placed  side  by  side,  film  side 
down,  on  the  pad  in  4  x  5  printing  frame.  They  are  then  clamped  in  the 
frame,  exposjed  for  one  instant  to  diffuse  daylight,  or  for  a  few  seconds 
to  lamp  light ;  and  are  then  all  developed  together  in  the  same  developer. 
It  is  best  to  develop  for  fully  twenty  minutes  in  a  covered  tray,  with  a  devel- 
oper containing  a  rather  large  quantity  of  sodium  sulphite.  If  about  30 
grains  of  the  granular  sulphite  is  used  to  each  ounce  of  developer,  yellowing 
of  the  films,  which  might  be  produced  by  the  prolonged  development,  will  be 
prevented  ;  and  this  without  any  ill-effect  on  the  resulting  negatives.  Devel- 
opment for  fully  twenty  minutes  is  recommended  in  order  that  developmeot 
be  fully  completed,  i.e..  that  all  the  molecules  of  silver  acted  upon  by  light 
be  reduced,  for  in  this  way  only  can  the  exact  properties  of  all  the  strips  be 
brought  out,  inasmuch  as  some  plates  develop  more  rapidly  than  others,  and 
a  stoppage  of  development  before  completion  will  produce  erroneous  i*esults. 
The  illustration  given  with  this  article  is  a  reproduction  of  the  result  arrived 
at  by  comparing  a  ^^  Harvard''  plate,  sensitometer  40,  with  a  *^  Seed  "  plate, 
sensitometer  25,  in  the  manner  above  described.  It  is  a  reproduction  of  the 
negatives  themselves  (not  a  print  from  them),  so  the  lighter  bands  represeol 
the   thinner  bands  of   the  original  negatives. 

The  great  difference  in  the  two  negatives  is  seen  at  a  glance.  The  greater 
rapidity  of  the  **Seed"  plate  is  shown  by  band  9  in  the  plate,  where  the 
light  had  to  act  through  9  thicknesses  of  paper  before  acting  upon  the  plate, 
being  equally  as  dark  as  band  5  in  the  ^^  Harvard,"  where  the  light  had  to 
act  through  but  five  thicknesses.  The  comparative  rapidity  of  the  Seed  to 
the  Harvard,  is  therefore  as  nine  to  five ;  or  for  practical  purposes  it  may  be 
considered  as  double.  The  greater  contrast  of  the  Harvard,  and  longer 
range  of  half  tones  of  the  Seed  are  shown  by  the  same  range  being  gone 
through  in  five  bands  in  the  Harvard,  i.  e.,  from  band  1  to  5,  that  requires 
nine  bands  in  the  Seed,  i,  e.,  from  band  1  to  9.  In  other  words,  a  certain 
gradation  of  light  in  an  object  photographed,  which  will  give  with  a  Seed 
plate  a  certain  contrast  in  the  negative,  will  with  a  Harvard  plate  give  practi- 
cally double  the  contrast. 
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This  comparison  shows  at  once  that  the  Harvard  is  the  better  plate  to  use 
when  objects  having  little  contrast  are  to  be  photographed,  or  when  contrast 
is  desired ;  and  the  Seed  is  the  better  plate  when  rapidity  is  desired, 
when   an   object  having  strong    contrasts  is  to   be   photographed,  or  when 


PLATB  SUOWIHO  OllADiTIOHS  OF  DENSITY. 

B;  kind  pennlBslon  of  O.  W.  Smiley,  edIUir  or  Amfrican  Monlhty  Microtcoirieal  Journal. 

strong  contrasts  are  to  be  avoided  and  a  "soft"  negative  desired.  Also, 
that  by  the  intelligent  use  of  these  plates,  or  others  having  similar  quali- 
ties, results  may  be  arrived  at  which  could  not  be  obtained  by  the 
exclusive  uae  of  either  alone. 

I  hare  called  atteution  to  these  particular  plates,  and  have  used  them  in 
illuBtratioD,  because  they  have  the  opposite  qnalitiea,  by  taking  advantage  of 
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which  almost  any  microscopic  object  can  be  successfully  photographed.  Not 
but  that  there  are  on  the  market  other  plates  having  qualities  in  every  waj 
equal  to  the  plates  particularly  mentioned.  For  instance,  the  ''Eagle '*  plate, 
sensitometer  40,  is  an  almost  exact  duplicate  of  the  ''  Harvard,"  40,  in  both 
rapidity  and  relative  contrast;  and  Carbutt's  ''Keystone,"  sensitometer  16« 
is  almost  identical  with  the  Seed,  25,  in  all  properties  except  rapidity.  All 
plates,  having  the  qualities  of  the  Harvard  and  Eagle,  give  great  contrast 
and  shoii;  range  of  half- tones,  and  -are  therefore  best  adapted  to  objects 
having  but  slight  contrasts.  With  such  plates  satisfactory  negatives  can  be 
made  from  such  little  contrast,  that  were  plates  like  the  Seed,  25,  or  Key- 
stone, 16,  used,  negatives  having  printing  contrast  could  not  be  made  at  all. 
Conversely,  plates  having  like  the  Seed,  25,  and  Keystone,  16,  low  contrast 
and  long  range  of  half-tones,  will  satisfactorily  reproduce  the  details  of 
objects  having  great  density  or  contrast,  which  details  would  be  entirelj 
obliterated  if  plates  like  the  Harvard  or  Eagle  were  used.  As  plates  similar 
in  other  qualities  often  vary  in  rapidity,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Seed,  25,  and 
Keystone,  16,  this  variation  can  be  taken  advantage  of  where  the  light  is 
more  or  less  strong,  or  where  greater  or  less  rapidity  is  desired,  without  in 
any  way  affecting  the  result,  so  far  as  the  printing  qualities  of  the  negative 
are  concerned. 

I  have,  however,  never  found  the  most  rapid  plate  too  quick,  even  with  low 
powers  and  sunlight,  as  I  habitually  use  a  light  filter  of  a  color  complementary 
to  that  of  the  object  to  be  photographed.  For  these  filters,  being  generally 
either  yellow,  green,  or  yellowish  green  ;  considerably  lengthen  the  time  of 
exposure ;  so  much  so,  that  while  with  a  Zeiss*  2  m.m.  h.  i.  apochromatie 
objective.,  a  projection  eye-piece,  4,  and  an  amplification  of  1,500  diameters: 
a  Seed,  25,  plate  will  require  about  35  seconds ;  a  wet  collodion  plate,  using 
a  blue  filter,  would  require  but  about  two  seconds. 

As  the  Seed  aud  Harvard  plates  have  the  opposite  qualities,  which  adapt 
them  to  almost  every  object  to  be  photographed,  before  using  other  makes 
they  should  be  comparatively  tested,  either  with  the  plates  named,  or  with 
some  plate  with  the  workings  of  which  the  operator  is  familiar,  when  their 
actual  qualities  will  be  demonstrated  and  their  adaptability  ascertained. 
Only  by  such  testing  can  the  operator  know  exactly  what  to  expect,  or  be 
able  to  arrive  at  the  best  results,  for  this,  like  other  work  connected  with 
microscopy,  should  never  be  of  a  hap-hazard  sort. 

The  worker  in  photo-microscopy,  who  uses  plates  having  opposite  quali- 
ties as  regards  density,  contrast,  and  range  of  tones,  and  who  uses  them 
intelligently,  will  obtain  results  which  cannot  be  equaled  by  the  one  who 
uses  one  make  of  plates  only,  or  who  uses  all  kinds,  as  may  happen,  without 
a  knowledge  of  their  properties  arrived  at  by  comparative  testing. 

— Amencan  Monthly  Microscopical  Jo^tmal. 
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The  Buffalo  Convention  and  Its  Lessons. 

Bt  Miss  Cathb&inb  Weed  Barnes. 
[Read  before  the  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers  of  New  York,  September  8, 1891.] 

AVING  kDOWD  something  of  amateur  exhibitions  and  discussions,  it 
has  also  been  my  privilege  to  study  the  professional  side  at  the  Wash- 
ington and  Buffalo  Conventions,  and  this  paper  is  intended  to  be  rather 
a  series  of  impressions  tlian  a  stenographic  report  of  proceedings.  Com- 
parison, not  only  of  methods  of  work,  but  of  discussion,  is  exceedingly 
useful  to  both  professional  and  amateur  photographei*s,  and  hence  the  value 
of  exhibitions  and  conventions  such  as  the  one  at  Buffalo  and  our  own  last 
May.  By  this  I  mean  when  they  are  rightly  conducted  and  not  made  occa- 
sions for  mere  display  or  trying  to  suit  every  one.  This  last  would,  of  course, 
be  impossible,  but  they  should  be  made  occasions  for  deliberately,  conscien- 
tiously, and  persistently  seeking  to  raise  the  standard  of  photographic  work. 
Every  convention,  every  exhibition  should  leave  a  record  on  the  photographic 
calendar  worthy  of  consultation  by  the  workers  of  the  future,  else  what  is 
its  real  value?  It  must  either  be  an  example  or  a  warning.  The  difficulty 
always  is  to  get  a  number  of  men  with  widely  differing  capabilities,  mental 
and  moral,  to  work  for  a  given  end  without  allowing  self-interest,  justifiable 
to  a  certain  extent,  but  not  until  it  becomes  absolute  selfishness,  to  hinder 
perfect  concord.  And  there  is  another  point.  In  our  day  and  generation 
it  seems  impossible  to  effect  any  kind  of  organization  among  followers  of 
any  special  trade  or  profession  without  being  brought  face  to  face  with 
some  form  of  that  nineteenth  century  hydra — the  labor  question.  Like 
other  social  problems  of  the  day,  it  is  casting  its  shadow  before,  and  yet  I 
doubt  if  this  thought  would  occur  to  any  one  except  an  amateur  as  being  sug- 
gested by  anything  at  the  Buffalo  meeting,  although  there  were  signs  there 
which  led  me  to  think  that  very  careful  leadership  will  be  needed  to  bring  the 
P.  A.  of  A.  through  the  next  two  years.  Being  brought  into  quite  close 
contact  with  the  ^^  powers  that  be  "  on  that  occasion,  I  can  testify  that  the 
executive  committee  was  exceptionally  well  fitted  for  its  duties,  and  that 
such  were  faithfully  discharged.  The  arrangements  as  to  prizes  were  care- 
fully made  and  were  more  liberal  than  at  any  former  convention.  Competi- 
tors were  to  be  known  only  b}'  numbers,  and  the  judges*  names  not 
published  until  after  the  awards  were  made.  Each  judge  examined  the 
pictures  separately  and  then  compared  their  markings.  In  spite  of  this 
effort  at  privacy,  I  was  told  the  names  of  several  competitors  by  another 
exhibitor  who  was  not  supposed  to  know  them  any  more  than  myself,  and 
who  urged  me  to  name  my  own  exhibit,  which  I  declined  to  do.  At  one 
session  the  subject  of  awards  was  so  sharply  handled  that  one  set  of  judges 
resigned  almost  at  the  last  moment,  making  it  necessary  to  select  others,  a 
very  difiScult  thing  to  do.     A  leading  delegate  told  me  that,  if  he  were  judge 
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in  any  contest  where  professionals  and  amateurs  competed,  he  would  find  it 
hard  to  give  a  prize  to  one  of  the  latter.  He  said  it  sincerely,  and  w&s  not 
alone  in  his  opinion,  though  others  were  just  as  decided  as  to  ranking  both 
classes  on  equal  terms.  Winning  a  prize,  to  a  professional,  is,  of  coarse,  as 
good  as  a  free  advertisement  and  he  feels,  naturally,  that  the  amateur  i$  in 
no  need  of  that.  It  is  rare  that  an  exhibition  is  held  where  the  awards  are 
distributed  to  suit  the  general  verdict,  and  people  are  apt  to  think  there  mast 
be  something  very  faulty  in  human  judgment  when  its  action  seems  so  oftto 
governed  by  apparently  remote  causes.  Disinterestedness  might  be  supposed, 
one  would  think,  to  inhabit  the  sub-cellar,  if  there  be  one,  in  the  well  popu- 
larly believed  to  be  tenanted  by  Truth,  as  she  so  seldom  is  seen  at  thesorfaee 
of  the  earth,  but  the  position  of  judge  at  auy  competition  is,  in  my  belief.  Dot 
one  to  be  desired.  They  are  almost  certainly  blamed  by  some  one  aod.  Id 
strict  justice,  they  should  be  credited  with  an  intention  to  decide  fairly,  srli- 
ject  to  the  ordinary  fallibility  of  human  nature.  It  is  both  useless  and 
unwise  to  quarrel  with  fate  on  such  occasions  and  merely  proclaims  the 
humiliating  fact  that  you  think  more  highly  of  your  work  than  others  do,  an<l 
we  all  know  that  self-praise  is  no  praise.  The  music  caused  by  blowing' 
one's  own  trumpet  is  seldom  enjoyed  by  any  one  except  the  i)erfonDer. 
Failure  is  not  an  agreeable  sensation,  but  there  is  always  a  reason  for  it.  ao'l 
one  should  be  interested  in  tracing  out  the  same,  for  there  is  much  more  to 
be  learned  from  unfavorable  criticism  than  uncritical  praise.  Can  one  W 
said,  however,  to  fail  who  simply  does  not  gain  a  certain  prize?  Is  there  not 
a  deeper,  truer  success  than  merely  gaining  a  medal  or  diploma,  pleasant  a< 
that  is?  I  have  had  reason  to  be  thankful  man}'  times  for  failure  when,  in 
subsequent  efforts  it  led  to  much  better  work.  The  sting  of  failure  is  some- 
times required  to  develop  what  might  otherwise  remain  latent  powers.  lo 
this  connection,  might  it  not  be  well  to  suggest  placing  two  shelves  in  one'^ 
mental  laboratory  for  criticisms  and  commendations?  We  generally  get  both 
unless  hopelessly  mediocre  workers,  and  tlicy  should  be  kept  in  stock  solu- 
tions so  that  when  we  are  unduly  elated,  the  criticism  bottle  might  be  used  to 
advantage  and  consolation  be  gained  after  failure  by  recourse  to  the  com- 
mendation solution.  This,  if  kept  in  a  saturated  form,  should  be  used  very 
cautiously,  as  when  too  strong  it  is  apt  to  have  bad  effects. 

In  considering  the  Buffalo  Convention,  it  is  wise  to  remember  that  pro- 
fessionals and  amateurs  look  at  the  photographic  shield  from  two  very 
different  standpoints, — money — and  love.  Necessity  is,  too  often,  a  heavy 
drag  on  artistic  progress,  but,  as  the  world  is  constituted,  so  must  it  be.  ^^ 
must  accept  that  fact,  taking  it  into  thoughtful  consideration  ;  and  the  pro- 
fessional who  claims  the  amateur  is  ruining  his  business  says  so,  often,  real- 
izing the  faults  in  his  own  work  and  grudging,  under  the  pressure  of  daily 
labor,  the  leisure  for  careful  work  enjoyed  by  most  amateurs.  Amoog 
several  hundred  delegates  at  Buffalo  there  were  all  grades  of  workers  and  the 
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student  of  physiognomy  could  readily  discern  those  who  were  right  or  wrong 
in  entering  the  profession.  Men  well-known  and  honored  in  it  were  met  on 
all  sides  with,  also,  earnest  beginners  and  those  who  would  never  advance 
beyond  tin- types.  There  were,  besided,  a  few  women  who,  it  should  be 
stated,  were  treated  with  respect  and  genuine  consideration.  One,  a  dele- 
gate from  Iowa,  spoke  several  times,  practically  and  sensibly,  and  one  other 
read  a  paper  which  was  kindly  received.  It  would  have  been  a  dull  brain 
which  could  not  gain  some  ideas  from  the  numerous  private  and  public  dis- 
cussions, but  it  was  disappointing  to  have  so  many  papers  read  by  title. 
Much  of  the  effect  of  a  paper  so  often  depends  on  the  delivery  and  just  as 
much  care  should  be  given  to  that  as  to  its  preparation.  Indeed  I  believe  in 
doing  even  the  smallest  thing  carefully  as  well  as  the  greatest,  it  is  a  good 
habit  to  form. 

A  great  mistake  was  made  in  having  the  sessions  held  so  far  from  the 
center  of  the  city,  as  much  time  was  lost  in  going  back  and  forth,  and  the 
members,  as  a  whole,  were  very  dilatory  in  coming  together.  It  was  almost 
necessary  at  some  sessions  to  send  out  a  town-crier,  if  I  may  be  allowed  tbe 
e^cpression,  to  collect  an  audience,  and  the  constant  passing  in  and  out  was 
annoying  to  speakers  and  hearers.  The  building  was  a  large,  barn-like 
structure,  with  very  slight  partitions  and  a  broad  staircase,  on  a  landing  of 
which  the  meetings  were  held.  The  high  ceiling  and  wide,  open  spaces  on 
three  sides  rendered  it  still  more  difficult  to  speak  or  hear,  and  though  behind 
the  President's  platform  a  sheet  had  fteen  stretched  to  overcome  currents  of 
air,  it  was  not  of  much  use.  There  was  almost  constant  noise  in  the  Stock 
Department  on  the  floor  below,  especially  on  the  flrst  and  second  days  when 
there  was  great  confusion  ;  for  much  of  the  arranging  had  been  left  until  the 
last  moment.  It  did  not  seem  as  if  so  much  was  made  of  this  department 
as  there  should  have  been  to  fairly  show  the  great  improvements  of  late 
years,  though  most  of  the  best  known  dealers  were  represented.  It  was  not 
possible  to  see  the  exhibits  satisfactorily,  they  were  spread  over  so  much 
space,  and  to  do  it  one  had  to  neglect  the  regular  sessions,  which  many  did,  I 
am  sorry  to  say. 

One  specially  notable  feature  of  the  convention  was  the  free  space  given 
to  the  photographic  press,  and  this  is  a  custom  worthy  of  permanence. 

The  Art  Department  was  in  a  separate  structure  some  distance  from  the 
main  building  and  very  well  adapted  to  its  purpose.  There  was  plenty  of 
room  and  a  good  light,  but  I  must  endorse  the  criticism  in  the  Buffalo  press 
to  the  effect  that  the  exhibition  should  have  been  open  to  the  general  public 
during  the  whole  time  of  the  Convention.  They  were  only  admitted  for  part 
of  one  day  on  payment  of  a  fee  which  ought  not  to  have  been  charged,  con- 
sidering the  distance  visitors  were  obliged  to  go  and  the  short  time  they 
might  stay.  Members  had  to  show  their  badges  to  enter.  After  sending 
sach  a  large,  and  in  the  main,  a  good  collection,  exhibitors  were  entitled   to 
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have  their  work  seen  by  as  inanj*  people  as  possible.    The  public  should  have 
been  enabled  to  study  the  pictures  thoroughly  and  not  have  the  ezhtbitioc 
made  a  kind  of  close  corporation  affair ;  that  is  to  say,  if  it  was  intended  to  be 
educational  in  its  nature.     The  public  needs  education  in  these  matters  as  moeb 
as,  if  not  more,  than  the  photographera.     I  am  continually  surprised  at  the 
questions  asked  me  about  camera  work,  and  people  say:  ^^I  did  not  know 
there  was  so  much  in  it,  that  there  was  anything  creative  about  it/'  and  simi- 
lar remarks.    It  interested  me  to  note  the  various  comments  made  by  onlook- 
ers in  the  Art  Building.     One  man  said  to  a  friend,  as  they  were  looking  at 
the  Grand  Prize  pictures :  ^*£laine!    Oh,  yes!    B\' Shakespeare."     Another 
said :    **  Why  !   There  are  only  three  figures  in  the  death  scene,  there  ought 
to  be  the  whole  court."     I  wanted  to  ask  him  if  he  had  any  idea  of  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  so  many  people  quiet  for  the  requisite  length  of  expos- 
ure, and  if  he  felt  like  incurring  the  expense  and  trouble   of  indefinitely 
wasting  11x14  plates.     The  Grand  Prize  pictures,  by  only  foar  exhibitors, 
were  in  the  second  or  main  room,  and  faced  the  entrance.     In  the  first,  or 
ante-room,  were  a  number  of  bromide  enlargements,  some  of  Jackson's  fioe 
views  and  those  of  H.  P.  Robinson.      I  showed  a  gentleman  the   latters 
work  and  explained  about  combination  printing,  when  he  declared  that  such 
methods  were  not  fair  in  photography,  and  seemed  surprised  at  my  not  odIt 
justifying  them  but  praising  them.     Some  of   the  exhibitors   had   pictures 
framed  together,  with  and  without  retouching,  which  were  very  instructivtr 
and  a  new  departure  was  made,  for  American  professionals,  in  Mr.  Stnber^ 
platinum  prints.     Mr.  Inglis,  of- Chicago,  showed  some  bromide  prints  with 
sepia  tone,  and  received  a  special  prize,  but,  if  I  am  not  decidedly  mistakeo. 
that  process  has  been  worked  by  amateurs  for  some  little  time  past.     Mr. 
Stuber  told  me  that  he  prepared  his  own  platinum  paper,  which  accounts  for 
its  brilliancy  and  exquisite  tone.     There  was  some  very  good  bromide  work, 
mainly  in  the  line  of  enlargements,  and  the  majority  of  the  pictures  were,  of 
course,  portraits.    In   these  there  were  examples  worthy  of  careful   study, 
and  I  particularly  noticed  the  large  heads  by  Mr.  Hall,  of  Buffalo,  but  it 
struck  mc  forcibly  that,  as  a  whole,  there  was  great  evenness  among  them 
and  little  effort  to  get  out  of  the  beaten  track.     The  exhibition  taken  all 
together,  did  not  conipare  with  that  held  in  New  York  last  May,  but  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Convention  proper  will  reward  careful  perusal.    It  adjoorned 
to  meet  at  Chicago  during  the  Columbian  Exposition  in  1893,  but  I  caonot 
help  feeling  that  it  will  be  very  much  like  trying  to  ride  two  horses  at  once. 
The  vote  was  passed  by  the  Convention  with  a  rush,  but  time  will  show  if 
the  step  was  a  wise  one. 
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Portraiture. 

Bt  Clabsncb  B.  Mookb. 

T  CONVEYS  DO  news  to  most  amateurs  to  state  that  portraiture  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  branches  ia  photography  ;  it  being  of  course  under- 
stood that  artistic  portraiture  alone  is  referred  to,  since  any  one  can 
take  a  picture  that  will  be  recognized  by  the  friends  of  the  sitter. 

The  average  amateur  is  badly  handicapped  in  his  attempts  at  indoor  por- 
traiture by  the  absence  of  light  from  above.  But  in  the  larger  cities  at  the 
present  time,  are  galleries  for  hire,  while  in  the  smaller  towns  the  local 
operator  can  always  be  induced  to  put  his  skylight  at  the  disposition  of  one 
making  it  worth  his  while.  The  ambitious  amateur  therefore  need  not  be 
hampered  in  his  attempts  at  portraiture  for  want  of  a  skylight.  But  even 
under  these  more  favorable  circumstances,  it  will  be  found  that  lighting  is  a 
science  not  readily  acquired. 

Continual  practice  with  occasional  instruction  from  some  leading  pro- 
fessional added  to  good  judgment  and  careful  attention  to  hints  from  more 
advanced  amateurs,  cannot  fail  in  the  end  to  lead  to  the  production  of  artistic 
work. 

Artistic  posing  is,  if  possible,  more  difficult  than  successful  lighting,  since 
it  necessitates  not  alone  the  ability  to  evolve  and  to  arrange  the  pose  but  judg- 
ment in  the  selection  of  models  capable  of  yielding  satisfactory  results. 

There  are  certain  sitters  whose""  innate  awkwardness,  and  still  more  whose 
excessive  self -consciousness  are  so  great  that  time  spent  upon  them  is  use- 
less. Nay,  worse  than  useless,  for  the  artist,  as  a  question  of  morale  ought 
never  to  undertake  a  portrait  which  he  subsequently  will  be  compelled  to 
abandon.  All  artistic  portraits  require  endless  patience  with  eternal  vigi- 
lance, and  the  habit  too  easily  to  relinquish  a  picture  ought  not  in  any  way  to 
be  fostered.  Hence  one  should  avo^id  undertaking  the  impossible,  and  it  is 
well  to  gauge  the  capabilities  of  the  model,  prior  to  entering  upon  the  sitting. 

As  it  is  almost  impossible  wholly  to  originate  a  pose,  it  is  advisable  for 
the  amateur  to  keep  a  scrap-book  in  which  to  paste  every  illustration  sugges- 
tive of  the  graceful  and  the  artistic,  to  be  found  in  the  papers  or  magazines. 
These  with  modifications  and  improvements  are  often  the  basis  of  very  suc- 
cessful work. 

Do  not  print  a  picture  for  which  an  apology  is  necessary.  A  failure  is 
provoking  to  be  sure  ;  still  it  is  not  sympathy  the  amateur  is  seeking  but  a 
portrait  that  commands  appreciation. 

Particular  attention  should  be  given  to  correct  timing ;  that  is  the  key- 
stone of  the  arch  as  far  as  the  technical  portion  of  the  picture  is  concerned. 

Photographic  journals  are  filled  with  methods  and  recipes  to  save  in 
development  under  and  over-exposed  plates.  If  the  writers  of  these  articles 
can  do  this  as  successfully  as  they  can  point  out  the  method  to  others,  they 
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are  worthy  of  all  praise  ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  impossible  that,  as  the 
darkey  said  of  the  revivalists,  ''  Dey  talks  mighty  different  but  dey  does  de 
same  tings." 

It  is  of  coarse  understood  that  such  portraits  are  not  under  discussioD  as 
may  evoke  praise  from  the  recipient  when  gratuitously  presented,  but  tbo^ 
which  meet  with  appreciation  from  strangers  capable  of  judging  artistic  work 
upon  its  merits  alone. 

Methods  of  drapiug  can  hardly  be  treated  of  in  so  short  an  article,  but  i 
few  words  as  to  the  material  may  not  be  amiss.  As  all  photc^rapbers  know 
the  development  of  white  to  give  perfect  detail  is  far  from  an  easy  matter, 
and  many  artistic  portraits  are  lost  by  those  not  thoroughly  understanding  the 
method  of  lighting  on  account  of  the  hard  appearance  of  the  drapery.  Vari- 
ous inexpensive  but  artistic  costumes  can  be  made  from  cheese-cloth,  while 
in  this  material  a  slight  shade  of  yellow  gives  more  leeway  in  development. 
Cream  colored  shawls  of  crepe  de  chine  for  a  similar  reason  are  useful  acces- 
sories in  a  gallery. 

Never  attempt  a  large  head  without  the  use  of  a  head  rest.  The  results 
will  be  surely  disappointing  if,  listening  to  the  assurance  of  the  sitter  that 
none  is  required,  you  undertake  the  exposure  without  one.  In  some  the 
beating  of  the  heart  is  sufficient  to  cause  double  lines.  A  slight  indistinct- 
ness is  sometimes  desirable  in  artistic  portraiture,  but  this  must  be  attained 
by  a  certain  want  of  sharpness  in  the  focus  and  not  through  motion. 

And  now  a  few  words  as  to  the  outdoor  portrait.  The  writer  has  pointed 
out  in  other  articles  that  for  large  heads  it  is  desirable  to  place  the  sitter  with 
the  sun  somewhat  to  one  side,  and  then  by  raising  a  sheet  fastened  upon  two 
poles  to  cut  off  the  glare  thus  leaving  a  strong  but  soft  illumination  upon  tbe 
face. 

In  this  way  a  quick  exposure  with  a  small  stop  can  be  made  with  every 
chance  of  success.  , 

A  cloudy  day  is  also  favorable  to  portraiture,  as  is  a  pose  made  in  the 
shadow  cast  by  some  object  not  above  the  sitter's  head. 

In  portraiture  as  in  everything  else,  difficulties  recede  before  care  aod 
perseverance. 

Printing  with  Platinum. 

Bt  G.  Hanmbb  Grouohton. 
[Bead  before  Uie  Camera  Clab  of  Rochester.] 

IKE  many  other  photographic  processes  it  was  not  born  ready  fledged. 
The  process  as  worked  to-day  is  the  result  of  persistent  work,  looking 
to  improvement  all  the  time,  by  its  inventor,  Mr.  Willis,  an  Eogltsb- 
man.  It  is  true  that  Sir  John  Hershel  had  discovered,  some  time  before 
Mr.  Willis,  that  the  salts  of  platinum  under  certain  conditions  were  seDsitire 
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to  light,  bat  DO  practical  process  was  made  known  till  Mr.  Willis  patented 
his  method  some  time  between  1874  and  1878. 

John  Traill  Taylor,  the  editor  of  the  British  Journal  of  Photography^ 
says  it  was  in  1878  that  Mr.  Willis  was  greatly  puzzled  with  the  difference 
in  the  action  of  chloride  of  platinum  in  contact  with  ferrous  oxalate  to  the 
salts  of  gold  and  silver.  From  a  solution  of  either  of  these  two  metals  the 
metal  was  deposited  the  instant  a  solution  of  ferrous  oxalate  was  poured 
into  them,  but  with  the  platinum  solution,  even  when  it  was  heated,  no  action 
took  place.  He  made  various  experiments  to  overcome  the  difficulty,  but 
all  his  efforts  were  unsuccessful  till  a  note  by  a  French  chemist  led  him  to 
try  the  neutral  oxalate  of  potash,  and  this  was  successful.  When  into  a 
test  tube  containing  ferrous  oxalate  a  solution  of  oxalate  of  potassium  is 
placed,  on  heating  the  solution,  the  ferrous  oxalate  is  dissolved,  and  if 
chloride  of  platinum  is  dropped  into  it  platinum  black  is  thrown  down. 

This  is  the  reaction  which  takes  place  in  platinum  printing.  A  good 
paper  is  coated  with  a  solution  of  ferric  oxalate  and  chloride  of  platinum. 
This  when  dry  is  exposed  under  a  negative  and  the  picture  shows  a  faint  buff 
color.  When  the  half  tones  begin  to  show,  the  printing  is  complete,  and, 
although  the  image  is  very  faint,  there  is  quite  sufficient  to  be  able  to  judge 
of  the  final  result.  We  have  now  the  ferric  salt  converted  into  the  ferrous 
wherever  the  action  of  light  has  taken  place  through  the  clear  parts  of  the 
negative,  and  this  is  in  intimate  mechanical  union  with  the  platinum  salt. 
The  ferrous  salt  formed  by  true  action  of  light  will  reduce  the  platinum  only 
if  brought  into  contact  with  oxalate  of  potash  at  a  high  temperature.  The 
unaltered  ferric  salt  having  no  action  upon  the  platinum,  so  that  the  highest 
lights  being  protected  by  the  negative  and  the  ferric  salt  not  being  converted 
into  the  ferrous,  no  action  takes  place  but  where  the  light,  passing  through 
the  thin  parts  of  the  negative  converts  the  ferric  salts  to  the  fullest  extent. 
The  developing  solution  of  hot  oxalate  of  potash  deposits  the  largest  amount 
of  platinum  black  to  form  the  deepest  shadows.  The  unaltered  ferric  salt 
is  removed  by  an  immersion  in  a  dilute  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  and 
the  acid  rinsed  out  with  one  or  two  changes  of  water  and  the  print  is 
finished. 

The  sepia  tones  are  obtained  by  dropping  into  the  oxalate  developer  a 
few  drops  of  a  solution  of  chloride  of  mercury.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that 
this  is  as  permanent  a  color  as  the  black.  I  have  used  mercury  for  toning 
collodion  transparencies,  but  have  always  been  somewhat  skeptical  of  its 
permanence.  But  this  was  in  contact  with  the  silver  salts ;  how  it  may  be 
with  the  platinum  salt  I  do  not  know. 

There  is  another  method  of  platinum  printing  which  is,  to  coat  the  paper 
with  ferric  oxalate  without  the  platinum  salt,  but  with  a  small  quantity  of 
chloride  of  mercury,  this  is  developed  with  a  cold  solution  of  oxalate  of 
potash  and  chloride  of  platinum.     This  does  not  develop  quite  so  instanta- 
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neously  as  the  hot  process,  and  the  progress  can  be  watched,  and  the  print 
being  put  into  the  acid  the  development  can  be  stopped  at  once. 

The  last  method  of  platinum  printing  is  that  published  by  Pizzighelli. 
A  heavily-sized  paper  is  coated  with  all  three  of  the  solutions,  the  ferric, 
platinum,  and  oxalate  salts,  and  the  printing  is  continued  till  it  is  dark 
enough,  when  the  acid  water  does  the  rest.  This  in  brief  is  the  chemii^ 
action  which  takes  place  in  printing  on  platinum  paper.  The  sensitizer  I 
am  about  to  give  will  be  to  develop  prints  made  to-day  on  the  paper  supplied 
ready  sensitized  by  Willis  &  Clements  of  Philadelphia.  You  will  see  that 
the  pictures  are  very  faintly  defined,  and  that  as  soon  as  they  are  floated 
upon  the  hot  developer,  the  picture,  in  all  its  strength,  makes  its  appearance. 


•  ♦  # 


How  to  Transfer  Engravings  from  Paper  onto  Glass 

for  Lantern  Slides. 

'O  TRANSFER  printing  upon  glass,  the  following  process  is  recom- 
mended :  Thoroughly  clean  and  dry  a  plate  of  glass  and  pour  upon  it 
a  mixture  of  turpentine  and  Damar  varnish  in  even  parts,  and  allow 
this  mixture  to  dry  ;  but,  before  it  is  entirely  dried,  the  preparation  of  print 
which  is  to  be  transferred  should  be  begun.  It  is  to  be  placed  face  down- 
ward upon  a  smooth  sheet  of  thick  paper,  and  to  be  saturated  by  means  of  a 
sponge  applied  to  the  back  of  the  print  with  a  three  per  cent,  solution  of 
nitric  acid,  whereby  the  cohesion  between  the  paper  and  ink  is  reduced,  and 
the  transfer  made  easy.  The  glass  plate  is  then  placed  upon  felt  or  flannel, 
and  the  print  is  carefully  put  upon  the  glass  plate  and  smoothed  down  upon 
it  in  such  a  manner  that  no  air  bubbles  remain.  After  it  has  entirely  dried, 
the  paper  is  slowly  rubbed  off  with  dampened  fingers,  and  the  picture  will 
remain  upon  the  glass  plate,  and  may  afterwards  be  protected  by  giving  it 
ft  light  coat  of  varnish. — Lithographic  Art  Journal, 
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"  Index  Rerum  Photographic^*''  by  Dr.  John  H.  Janeuxiy^  IT.  S.  /!.,  eontiniLed  from  page  886. 

Decomposition  of  Light — When  white  light  or  that  which  reaches  us 
from  the  sun  passes  from  one  medium  into  another,  //  is  decomposed 
into  several  kinds  of  light ^  a  phenomenon  to  which  the  name  of 
dispersion  is  given.  In  order  to  show  that  white  light  is  decomposed 
by  refraction,  it  is  only  necessary  to  let  a  pencil  of  solar  light  pass 
through  a  small  aperture  in  a  window  shutter  of  a  dark  chamber, 
and  interpose  horizontally  a  flint  glass  prism.  The  beam  on  emerg- 
ing from  the  prism  becomes  refracted  toward  its  base  and  produces 
on  a  distant  screen  a  vertical  band,  colored  in  all  the  tints  of  the 
rainbow,  which  is  called  the  solar  spectrum.  Now  these  different 
colors  can  be  recom posed  into  white  light  again  in  various  ways, 
either  by  allowing  the  spectrum  produced  by  one  prism  to  fall 
upon  a  second  prism  of  the  same  material,  and  the  same  refracting 
angle  as  the  first,  but  inverted.  The  latter  reunites  the  different 
colors  of  the  spectrum,  and  the  resulting  pencil  of  light  will  be 
colorless,  or  if  the  spectrum  falls  upon  a  double  convex  lens,  a 
white  image  of  the  sun  will  be  formed  on  a  white  screen  placed 
in  the  focus  of  the  lens.  In  speaking  of  chromatic  aberration,  we 
mentioned  that  a  lens  was  made  up  of  numerous  prisms,  and  that 
that  fault  was  corrected  by  the  application  of  an  additional  lens. 
The  brief  account  of  the  recompositioh  of  white  light  will,  we 
hope,  make  it  easy  to  understand  the  reasons  for  and  manner  of 
said  correction. 

Decomposition  of  Gelatine — Gelatine  when  long  boiled  breaks  up 
into  semi-glutin  (insoluble  in  alcohol,  precipitable  by  chloride  of 
platinum)  and  semi-collin  (soluble  in  alcohol  and  not  affected  by 
chloride  of  platinum.)  If  this  breaking  up  occurs,  the  gelatine 
loses  its  "  setting "  powers.  Long-continued  heating  at  Z(>^  or 
122°  F.  produces  in  time  an  effect  like  that  of  boiling.  Semi-glutin 
reduces  nitrate  of  silver  (and  very  probably  bromide  also  in  pres- 
ence of  ammonia).  The  breaking  up  is  hastened  by  the  presence 
of  ammonia.  Under  long  heating  a  process  of  rotting  sets  in, 
accompanied  by  the  formation  of  ammonia,  volatile  fatty  acids, 
glycocol,  peptone  and  carbonic  acid;  ammonia  remains  in  the  solu- 
tion in  combination  with  fatty  acids.  The  tendency  to  decompose 
should  always  be  determined  by  the  photographer.  Expose  a  5 
or  10  p.  c.  solution  in  a  covered  flask  to  a  temperature  of  86°-io4° 
F.  for  several  days  or  a  week  ;  bad  gelatine  will  rot  in  from  three 
to  four  days,  giving  off  enough  ammonia  to  turn  moistened  red 
litmus  paper  blue  When  this  happens  it  will  be  found  to  have 
lost  its  "  setting  *'  power.    A  good  gelatine,  on  the  other  hand,  will 
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not  give  off  ammonia  after  eight  days,  and  sfiU  oreserve  its  setting 
power,  though  somewhat  diminished. 

Decoudin's  Photometer — An  instrument  for  measuring  approximately 
the  strength  of  light  on  the  ground  glass,  thus  giving  an  estimate 
of  the  proper  time  of  exposure. 

Defects  in  Albumen  Paper — Cracking  of  the  surface  of  the  prints  when 
they  are  dried  ;  wooliness,  caused  by  the  excessive  dryness  of  the 
albumenized  paper  during  the  various  photographic  operations. 
Extraordinary  brilliancy  is  generally  a  sign  of  this  weakness,  but 
it  must  not  be  inferred  by  any  means  that  all  brilliant  papers  are 
open  to  this  objection.  The  paper  should  not  be  kept  in  too  dry 
a  state,  nor  allowed  to  roll  up.  Very  dry  paper  repels  the  silver 
solution.  Nor  after  sensitizing  should  it  be  allowed  to  dry  uh) 
rapidly.  Cockling  or  wi inkling  underpressure  in  the  printing 
frame,  which  no  amount  of  padding  will  prevent.  Renuth  — 
After  the  paper  is  dried  as  usual,  give  the  middle  of  the  sheet  an 
extra  4^  over  a  lamp  or  gas  stove,  and  the  paper  will  be  found  to 
lie  flat  Distortion  of  the  image ^  caused  by  the  contracting  ami  stretching 
of  the  paper — The  paper  contracts  and  expands  nearly  three  times 
as  much  across  the  narrow  way  of  the  sheet  as  in  its  length.  Cut 
the  paper  accordingly.' 

Defects  in  Plates — Sec  Failure  in  Gelatine  Bromide  Plates. 

Defects  Incident  to  the  Construction  and  Use  of  Rapid  Combina- 
tion Lenses — A  serious  element  of  danger  is  to  be  found  in  the 
endeavor  of  makers  to  produce  lenses  having  what  opticians  term 
a  greater  intensity  ratio  than  those  of  others.  The  aperture  of  a 
lens  is  limited  by  the  density  of  the  glass  of  which  it  is  formed. 
The  large  aperture  of  the  modern  aplanatic  doublet  is  owing  to 
its  being  formed  of  glass  of  much  greater  density  than  the  ordi- 
nary flint  and  crown.  The  greater  the  density,  the  more  may  the 
aperture  be  increased,  still  retaining  those  qualities  for  which  this 
lens  is  remarkable,  i.  ^.,  good  transmission  of  oblique  rays.  Here 
comes  in  the  danger.  This  increased  degree  of  density  is  unfor- 
tunately liable  to  decomposition,  with  more  or  less  rapidity,  show- 
ing a  well  marked  degradation  of  color,  if  removed  from  the 
tube  and  pressed  down  upon  a  sheet  of  white  paper.  As  this  dis- 
coloration takes  place,  so  does  the  slowness  increase.  Therefore 
let  those  who  possess  lenses  for  which  special  claims  for  rapidity 
are  made  keep  them  under  cover  from  the  action  of  light  when 
not  in  use,  for  the  glass  from  which  they  are  made  contains  so 
much  lead   or  other   denaity-forming  bodies   as  to  insure  serious 
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discoloration,  and  consequent  slowness  of  action,  before  many 
years  have  elapsed.  There  is  another  defect  which  seems  to 
be  inherent  in  some  of  these  lenses,  and  often  not  discernible 
when  working  inside,  but  only  when  operating  outside  with  a 
moderately  bright  sky,  and  that  is  their  tendency  to  produce  a 
ghost  or  flare  spot  in  the  center  of  the  plate.  This  may  be  ob- 
viated by  either  increasing  or  diminishing  the  distance  between 
the  two  lenses. 

Definition — A  term  used  to  describe  the  power  of  a  lens  to  accurately 
concentrate  the  rays  of  light  emanating  from  an  object  upon  the 
ground  glass,  or  sensitive  plate  without  spreading  or  overlapping 
them.  Its  perfection  of  definitioL  depends  upon  its  accurate  correc- 
tion of  chromatic  aberration,  rapidity,  composition  of  the  glass  em- 
ployed, the  relative  positions  or  forms  of  surfaces,  proper  grind- 
ing, the  centering  of  the  elements  of  a  combination  in  a  single 
position  of  the  diaphragm,  and  in  a  doublet,  the  centering  and 
proper  separation  of  the  combinations. 

Deflection — Latin  deflexio^  to  bend  aside — In  optics  it  means  a  devia- 
tion of  the  rays  of  light  toward  the  surface  of  an  opaque  body  by 
inflection  ;  the  peculiar  modification  or  direction  which  light  under- 
goes in  passing  the  edge  of  an  opaque  body,  usually  attended  by 
the  formation  of  colored  fringes,  etc.,  more  usually  called  diffraction. 

Density,  Compactness,  Opacity — One  of  the  qualifications  of  a  good 
negative  is  that  the  density  shall  be  just  sufficient  to  give  proper 
relation  to  the  shadow  and  at  the  same  time  permit  the  detail  in  the 
high  light  to  print.  The  amount  of  density  which  it  is  desirable  to 
give  to  the  image  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  surfaces  on  which 
the  positive  is  to  be  printed,  for  negatives  well  adapted  to  one 
kind  of  surface  are  not  always  suitable  for  others.  Negatives  that 
will  give  good  results  on  albumen  paper  will  not  necessarily  pro- 
duce equally  good  results  on  mat  surfaces,  such  as  platinotype, 
bromide  and  plain  paper.  For  printing  on  albumenized  paper, 
the  negative  should  show  all  the  details  in  the  shadows,  and  be  of 
moderate  density ;  for  albumenized  paper  renders  the  most  deli- 
cate gradations.  Mat  prints,  photogravures  or  heliogravures,  how- 
e/er,  require  that  there  should  be  as  little  deep  shadow  as  possible 
in  the  negative,  and  a  small  amount  of  high  light,  not  more  than  a 
quarter.  Most  of  the  tones  should  be  halftones,  subdued  light  and 
lit  up  shadows  and  great  opacity  in  the  high  lights  for  photo-en- 
graving purposes ;  and  not  too  intense  for  mat  surface  prints, 
which  do  not  render  well  details  in   the  deepest  shadows.    The 
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operator  must  seek  to  give  his  negative  those  special  qualities 
which  best  fit  them  for  the  purposes  to  which  they  are  to  be  put, 
for  the  amount  of  density  must  be  determined  by  the  circum- 
stances governing  each.  Slow  plates,  having  a  large  amount  oi 
iodide  of  silver,  give  better  results  in  density  than  the  rapid  one^, 
which  will  always  give  a  feeble  image  ;  an  excess  of  the  reducing 
agent  or  prolonged  development  will  increase  density. 

Density,  too  Great — Dependent  either  upon  too  prolonged  develop- 
ment or  too  large  an  excess  of  the  reducing  agent  in  the  develop- 
ing solution.  To  reduce  this  a  modification  of  Farmer's  process 
has  in  my  hands  always  been  satisfactory  and  easily  controlled, 
either  upon  the  dry  or  wet  film  ;  $  grains  of  red  prussiate  of  potash 
is  dissolved  in  i  oz.  of  a  5  p.  c.  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda. 
This  mixture  should  be  prepared  as  it  is  wanted,  for  it  rapidly  de- 
composes. The  plate  is  dipped  into  the  solution  and  rocked  until 
the  reduction  is  satisfactory.  Frequent  examinations  are  required. 
It  should  then  be  well  washed  under  a  tap  first  and  then  in  still 
water.  Local  reduction  can  be  made  by  the  aid  of  a  camel's  hair 
pencil,  or  rubbing  the  spot  with  a  soft  rag  dipped  into  alcohol, 
or  with  a  tuft  of  absorbent  cotton.     See  Reduction. 

Density,  too  Little — Depends  very  frequently  upon  the  emul- 
sion coating  the  plate,  excess  of  over-exposure  and  under-expo- 
sure.    See  Intensification. 

Depth  of  Focus— Depth  of  focus  is  a  property  of  a  lens  to  give  a  toler- 
ably clear  image  of  objects  not  in  one  plane. 

Detail — The  proper  rendering  of  every  minute  part  of  the  subject 
photographed,  either  in  the  negative  or  print  or  both. 

Detail,  Want  of — Caused   by  insufficient   exposure,  by  want  of  suffi- 
cient alkali  in  the  developer,  or  by  excessive  use  of  a  restrainer. 
Detective  Cameras— See  Hand  Cameras. 

Determination  of  the  Time  of  Exposure — Is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  photographic  manipulations.  One  that  requires  careful 
study  of  all  the  facts  which  determine  its  length,  together  with 
much  experience,  and  even  then  it  is  only  possible  to  acquire  an 
approximately  correct  judgment.  The  physical,  chemical  and 
optical  conditions  present,  and  infiuencing  the  duration  of  the 
exposure,  are  the  three  principal  factors  that  must  be  considered. 
The  physical  conditions  relate  to  the  nature,  intensity  and  color 
of  the  light — the  distance,  color  and  lighting  of  the  object  to  be 
photographed.  The  chemical  relates  to  the  method  of  making  the 
sensitive  compound  and  its  ratio  of  sensitiveness ;  and   the  optical 
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conditions  that  influence  the  exposure  are  the  focal  length  of  the 
lens,  the  size  of  the  diaphagm,  the  number,  thickness  and  degree 
of  coloration  of  the  lenses,  and  the  distance  from  the  view.  All  of 
these  conditions  will  be  found  to  be  subject  to  one  or  more  of  the 
following  laws  •  ist.  The  time  of  exposure  is  proportional  to  the 
square  of  the  focal  length  of  the  lens,  the  aperture  remaining  the 
same.  2d.  The  duration  of  exposure  is  inversely  proportional  to 
the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the  aperture.  This  law  applies, 
dierefore,  to  the  use  of  the  diaphragm.  3d.  The  exposure  required 
by  different  objects  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  focal 
length  divided  by  the  squares  of  the  diameters  of  the  aperture. 
4th.  The  time  of  exposure  varies  inversely  as  the  distance  of  the 
objects  to  be  photographed.  To  this  law  is  due  the  reproduction 
of  the  effect  known  as  aerial  perspective.  Various  tables  have 
been  formulated  for  approximate  exposures.  The  two  most  promi- 
nent ones  are  Burton's  and  Dorral's.  The  latter  is  probably  the 
preferable  one,  as  Burton's  tends  to  over-exposure,  especially  in 
this  country.  After  all,  the  best  tables  to  be  had  are  those  fur- 
nished by  observation  and  experience.  Reliable  exposure  meters 
are  made,  based  on  the  time  required  to  turn  sensitive  paper  to  a 
certain  color. 
Developers — Agents  which,  by  their  power  of  reducing  the  salt  of 
silver  to  the  metalic  form,  render  the  latent  image  formed  by  the 
action  of  light,  etc.,  on  the  sensitive  plate  visible.  Many  sub- 
stances possess  this  power,  though  in  a  variable  degree — the  salts 
of  iron,  sulphate,  borate,  phosphate  and  tartrate,  pyrogallic  acid, 
hydroquinone,  hydroxylamine,  eikonogen,  pyrocatechin,  resorcin, 
etc. ;  almost  daily  others  are  proposed.  For  the  wet  plate,  the 
proto-sulphate  of  iron,  with  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid,  was  and 
is  used.  For  the  dry  plate,  sulphate  of  iron  (ferrous  oxalate), 
pyrogallic  acid,  hydroquinone  and  eikonogen,  have  more  than  an 
experimental  value,  and  are  now  the  reducing  agents  most  com- 
monly used.  Each  having  decidedly  its  own  place  in  photographic 
work,  and  each  its  awn  pronounced  adiwcates.  The  oxalate  of  iron 
developer  is  simple,  clean  and  easy  to  work  ;  it  is  regular  in  its 
action,  and  does  not  stain  the  hands  or  film.  But  its  faults'are 
that  it  does  not  work  well  with  short  exposures,  neither  does  it 
admit  of  so  wide  a  range  of  modification  to  correct  errors  of  ex- 
posure as  do  the  methods  with  pyro,  hydroquinone  or  eikonogen. 
Pyrogallic  acid  is  a  powerful  reducer,  has  a  wide'  range  of  modifi- 
cation to  adapt  to  the  varj'ing  needs  of  the  operator,  gives  better 
modeling,  and  a  more  perfect  rendering  of  the  half  tones.     It  will 
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stain  the  fingers,    and  when  the   development   is  prolonged  is  apt 
to  stain    the    film.     Hydroquinone,  another  powerful    reducer,  was 
for  some  time  kept  back   from  general  use  on  account  of  iis  high 
price.     But  since  the  price  has  been    reduced,  it  has  been  ver}'  gen- 
erally used,  and  its  strongest  advocates  claim   for  it   almost  unlim- 
ited powers,  especially  for  landscape   work.     Within   the  last  two 
years  eikonogen  has  also  been  introduced,  and  has  met  with  much 
favor  as  a  reducing  agent  of  great  power.     That  it  possesses  many 
good  qualities  cannot  be  denied.     It  is  cleanly  and   does    not  stain 
either  the  film  or  fingers,  and  is  also  capable  of  considerable  modi- 
fication, and  giving  agreeable  softness   to  the   image,  and  also  of 
shortening  the  exposure.     By  some  it  is  thought  to  be  much  supe- 
rior to  pyro    for    instantaneous   work.     Not  unfrequently  we  are 
advised   of    the  special   merit  of  a   particular  combination  of  one 
of  the  reducing  agents  and  alkali,  with  certain   other  more  or  less 
inactive  ingredients  for  developing  dry  plates.     We   are  also   told 
from  time  to  time   that    a  certain    developer   is  the   best  for  one 
brand  of  plates,  and  another  kind  for  a  different   brand ;  this  may 
be  so  to  a  certain    extent   only.     For   if  the  proper  proportions  of 
the  reducing  agent  and  alkali  are  present  (no   other   constituent  is 
necessary),  the  picture   will    be   be   developed,  irrespective   of  the 
brand  of  plate.     The  resulting  negative  will,  however,  depend  for 
its  perfection   upon  its  sensitiveness,   the  character  of  the  gelatine, 
and  the  presence  or  absence  of  iodide  in  the  emulsion  ;  but  none  of 
these  differences  Indicates  the    need  of  material  change  in  the  de- 
veloper, for  with  the  right  exposure,  th6  same  developer  will  se^^•e 
equally  well  for  all   plates.     But   the  correct  exposure   for  each 
kind  of  plate  must   be   learned   by  experiment,  and  it  must  not  be 
forgotten   that   the   correct   time   of   exposure   depends  upon  the 
developer  as  well  as  upon  the  plate.     I  do  not   advise  a   cast  iron 
form  of  developer  for  all  plates,  on  the  contrary  would    decidedly 
advise  to  modify  the   proportions   to   suit  one's  method  of  work. 
Some  plates  give  hard   negatives,   and   unless  full   exposures  arc 
given,  a  more  energetic  developer  is  necessary  to   obtain  a  satisfac- 
tory negative  with   such   plates.     The   statement  frequently  made 
that  bromide  is  absolutely  necessary    is   a   mistake,  for  my  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  any  commercial  plate  can    be   developed  with- 
out a  bromide.     Neither  will  we  consider   here  the  other  constitu- 
ents that  are  frequently  added  to  the  developer.     The   only  impwr- 
tant  one  is  sodium  sulphite,  which,  though  it  has  an  influence  on 
development,  is  not  added  for  that   reason,  but   only  to   keep  the 
solutions  and  plates  clear  and  free  from  color.     The  developer  pure 
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SOCIETY   NEWS. 

[Under  this  head  we  propose  to  publish  all  society  matters  of  sdentlflc  or  technical  value,  which 
are  of  interest  to  amateurs  generally.  Our  space  will  not  allow  the  Insertion  of  mere  routine 
matters.  Beports  of  Field-Days,  Exhibitions,  etc.,  will  be  gladly  received  and  Inserted,  if 
received  previous  to  the  20th  of  each  month.    Secretaries  will  confer  a  favor  by  forwarding 

early  reports  of  meetings.] 

•     

Photographic  Section  of  the  Atnerican  Institute.— The  first  regular  fall  meeting  was  held 
on  Tuesday  evening,  September  Ist  On  Thursday,  September  17th,  the  annual  outing  of 
this  section  occurred  under  the  direction  of  the  committee,  Cornelius  Van  Brunt,  Oscar  O. 
Mason,  Arthur  H.  Elliott,  and  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams.  Those  who  attended  had  a  very 
enjoyable  time.  Fort  Lee,  on  the  Hudson,  was  the  objective  point.  A  group  of  the  party 
was  photographed  at  the  Bluff  Point  House.  The  weather  was  all  that  could  have  been 
desired. 

m 

The  California  Camera  Club,  819  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.— The  season  was 
opened,  on  September  1st,  by  an  exhibition  of  prints  and  apparatus  and  an  exhibition  of 
lantern  slides,  entitled  "  Among  the  Maoris,  Samoa,  Fiji,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand." 
Concerning  it  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  of  September  2d,  says:  "The  feature  of  the 
monthly  meeting  of  the  California  Camera  Club,  last  night,  was  a  stereoptioon  exhibition 
of  slides  prepared  by  C.  H.  Morgan  from  photographs  taken  in  Australasia.  The  views 
projected  on  the  big  sheet  were  clear  cut  and  of  the  highest  order  of  camera  work.  There 
were  scenes  from  among  the  Maoris,  Samoans,  Fijians,  Tasmanians,  and  New  Zealanders, 
illustrative  of  the  native  styles  of  dress,  or  undress,  their  habitations  and  peculiar  customs, 
and  many  charming  bits  of  island  scenery.  The  club  also  arranged  for  a  field-day,  on  Sep- 
tember 9th,  deciding  to  rendezvous  at  Big  Lagoon,  on  the  Trockmorton  ranch,  Marin  County. 
Fifty  cameras  at  least  will  be  on  the  ground,  and  the  majority  of  the  photographers  will  be 
of  the  fair  sex,  that  element  of  the  club  having  been  heretofore  somewhat  neglected  on 
such  occasions.  Final  arrangements  were  made  for  a  benefit  for  the  club  on  September 
25th.  On  that  evening  200  slides  will  be  exhibited,  all  the  work  of  club  members.  The 
proceeds  will  be  devoted  to  improving  the  facilities  for  photographic  work  in  the  associa- 
tion's looms.  In  the  near  future  the  club  will  give  an  exhibition  of  photography  in  colors, 
E.  J.  Molera,  the  treasurer,  having  obtained  full  data  from  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
Paris." 

Concerning  the  exhibition  held  on  Septeml>er  25th,  the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  of  Sep- 
tember 26th,  says:  "  From  every  possible  point  of  view  the  first  "  pay  exhibition  "  of  the 
California  Camera  Club,  given  in  Metropolitan  Hall,  last  night,  was  a  magnificent  success. 
The  large  audience-room  was  crowded;  even  standing-room  was  scarce.  The  pictures 
presented  were  superior  as  a  collection  to  anything  of  the  kind  ever  shown  in  this  city,  while 
here  and  there  among  the  200  slides  exhibited  were  gems  that  could  not  be  excelled  any- 
where. The  exhibition  was  given  for  the  purpose  of  fitting  the  rooms  of  the  Camera  Club 
with  the  latest  improved  apparatus,  not  only  for  the  taking  of  photographs,  but  for  devel- 
oping them  by  the  various  processes.  From  over  500  slides  or  pictures  prepared  for  the 
stereopticon,  submitted  by  the  members  of  the  club,  200,  as  stated,  were  selected  for  last 
night's  exhibition.  The  views  were  so  arranged  that  had  there  been  twice  the  number 
exhibited  the  assemblage  would  have  cheerfully  waited  for  the  last  one.  Landscapes, 
scenes  along  the  coast,  on  and  around  the  bay  and  in  the  city  predominated,  but  there  were 
also  shown  many  beautiful  figures  and  several  really  laughable  pictures,  all  in  the  highest 
style  of  the  photographic  art.  Indeed,  it  was  hard  to  believe  that  the  work  seen  last  night 
was  that  of  amateurs.  To  rest  the  spectators  and  relieve  the  strain  caused  by  the  total 
darkness  in  the  auditorium  necessary  to  a  proper  display  of  the  pictures,  there  were  four 
intermissions.  During  the  first  intermission  Carrie  Roma  sang  a  soprano  solo.  During 
the  second,  Miss  Gertrude  Judd,  the  charming  little  whistler,  was  received  with  great 
applause.  Miss  Helen  Hosmer  read  a  poem  during  the  third  intermission,  and  the  fourth 
and  last  was  taken  up  by  William  West  in  a  topical  song  decidedly  clever.  Then  followed  a 
keen  and  highly  relished  illustrated  satire  upon  the  directors  of  the  club  by  E.  L.  Gifford, 
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Charles  FntDcis  Adams  readioK  the  text  accompanying  the  pictures.  None  enjoyed  the 
satire  more  than  the  directors  themselves,  and  it  was  relished  hy  the  clnb  members  became 
it  made  innocent  fun  of  the  foibles  of  the  excellent  gentlemen  wlio  have  worked  so  hard  to 
make  the  club  the  success  it  is.  George  W.  Reed,  president  of  the  club,  presided  at  the 
exhibition.  The  Camera  Club  should  be,  and  doubtless  is,  proud  of  the  success  achiered 
last  evening.  In  but  few  if  any  cities  on  this  continent  could  a  better  showing  have  bees 
made  by  a  band  of  amateur  photographers. 

The  tickets  kindly  sent  to  the  editors  are  appreciated. 

Brooklyn  Academy  of  Photography, — Regular  Meeting,  September  9th. — The  new  qnarten 
in  the  building  of  the  Brooklyn  Trust  Co.,  comer  of  Clinton  and  Montague  Streets,  were 
inaugurated  on  this  evening.  The  occasion  was  not  a  formal  one,  but  a  large  number  of 
members  and  their  friends  were  present  and  expressed  approval  of  the  arrangement  and 
appointments  of  the  rooms.  The  large  lecture  and  meeting  room  is  adorned  with  some  of 
the  finest  specimens  of  the  skill  of  the  members,  a  life-size  bust  of  Daguerre,  presented  bj 
the  Soci6t6  Fran^aise  de  Photographic  of  Paris,  and  portraits  of  Nicephore,  Niepoe,  Fox 
Talbot,  Poitevin,  Davanne,  Lippman,  and  other  eminent  photographers.  The  laboratory  is 
filled  with  several  developing  rooms  most  conveniently  arranged,  and  ample  light  is 
provided  for  printing,  copying,  enlarging,  and  other  processes.  President  La  Manna  exhib- 
ited a  number  of  prints  on  the  new  kallitype  No.  2  paper,  an  improvement  on  the  No.  1. 
which  required  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  developing  solution.  The  silver  salt  is  now  inoor 
porated  in  the  coating  of  the  paper,  the  printing  is  carried  on  in  a  different  light  antU  the 
details  show  faintly,  and  the  picture  is  developed  in  a  solution  of  rochelle  salts,  borax,  and 
bi-chromate,  different  proportions  giving  different  tones.  The  society  has  now  105  actir« 
and  corresponding  members.  The  oflScers  are:  President,  Frank  La  Manna;  First  Vice- 
President,  Gonslo  Poey;  Second  Vice-President,  W.  Arnold;  Recording  Secretary,  H. 
Tremper;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Harry  S.  Fowler;  and  Treasurer,  B.  N.  Quantin. 
Regular  technical  meetings  are  held  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  each  month  and  informal 
meetings  on  every  Wednesday.  President  La  Manna  proposes  soon  to  give  two  lanten 
exhibitions  of  views  taken  by  him  during  a  recent  tour  through  the  most  picturesque 
districts  of  France  and  England. 

Dr.  £.  H.  Lyon,  of  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Photography,  has  recently  made  a  series 
of  interesting  experiments  in  photographing  horses  in  rapid  motion,  which  lead  him  to  con- 
clude that  Muybridge  was  mistaken  in  affirming  that  horses  never  assume  the  so-called 
*'  conventional  "  attitudes  in  which  they  are  portrayed  galloping  or  trotting.  While  the 
doctor  does  not  disprove  the  correctness  of  the  apparently  uunatural  attitudes  first  observed 
by  Muybridge,  he  shows,  in  support  of  his  own  theory,  many  photographs  of  fast  trotting 
horses  in  an  attitude  identical  with  that  depicted  in  the  well-known  picture  of  Dexter. 
Some  of  these  pictures  were  exhibited  in  the  new  rooms  of  the  society. 

The  Tonkers  Photographic  Club. — The  club  has  an  active  membership  of  fifty,  and  occa* 
pies  commodious  quarters  in  Hawthoru.e  Hall.  President  J.  W.  Alexander  and  a  large 
number  of  the  members  have  decided  to  take  part  in  the  annual  united  outing  of  New  York, 
Brooklyn,  Newark,  and  Hoboken  clubs,  on  October  3d. 

The  Hoboken  Camera  Club.^The  new  quarters,  at  360  Park  Avenue,  are  unexcelled  in 
the  perfection  of  their  appointments  and  may  serve  as  a  model  for  similar  organizatians. 
The  house  is  three  stories  high,  with  a  light  basement,  and  has  a  frontage  of  thirty  feet 
with  a  large  extension  in  the  rear.  The  whole  of  the  second  floor  has  been  thrown  into  one 
spacious  apartment,  which  is  used  for  the  club  meetings  and  for  lantern-slide  exhibitians. 
The  dark-rooms,  printing  rooms,  etc.,  are  in  the  extension,  and  are  fitted  with  all  the  latest 
conveniences.  The  general  working  rooms  occupy  the  two  upper  floors.  The  club's  mem- 
bership is  large  and  is  constantly  increasing. 

The  Newark  Camera  Club.— The  club  was  organized  by  thirteen  Newarkers  in  1888,  and 
has  since  grown  to  a  membership  of  sixty-five,  all  adults  and  nearly  all  active  in  photcg^ 
raphy.  Among  the  members  are  a  number  of  thoroughly  scientific  investigators,  notably 
Professor  Edward  Weston,  the  electrician,  Charles  Leroy,  T.  A.  and  C.  O.  Hine,  W.  A. 
Halsey,  Paul  Thiery,  and  G.  C.  Gilmore.  The  club  is  represented  in  the  American  Confer- 
ence and  the  Lantern-Slide  Exchange.    The  club  gives  two  public  exhibitions  of  lanten 
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slides  every  year,  and  daring  the  winter  smaller  exhibitions  are  held  in  the  club  rooms 
twice  a  month  for  the  benefit  of  members  and  such  friends  as  they  may  invite.  The  olub 
has  gained  a  great  reputation  for  the  variety  and  exoellence  of  its  slides.  During  the  month 
of  October  a  print  exhibition  is  to  be  held.  The  canal  trip  which  the  club  made  early  in  Sep- 
tember was  the  most  enjoyable  of  the  outings  that  the  club  has  taken  in  its  four  years  of 
existence.  It  was  the  third  and  longest  canal  trip  made  by  the  club.  Fourteen  members 
started  from  Easton,  on  a  handy  little  barge  belonging  to  the  Morris  Canal  Com- 
pany. The  route  was  down  the  Delaware  Division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Canal,  follow- 
ing the  beautiful  Delaware  throngh  the  picturesque  scenery  of  Northampton  and  Bucks 
counties.  The  canal  is  shadowed  by  lofty  cliffs  of  red  sandstone  through  a  great  part 
of  the  way,  and  waterfalls  are  a  prominent  feature  of  the  landscape.  The  party  spent 
one  night  at  French  town,  where  four  members  joined  the  party.  Next  day  was  con- 
sumed in  running  from  Frenchtown  to  Taylorsville,  where  the  mules  were  bid  farewell, 
and  the  party  crossed  the  Delaware  at  the  place  where  Washington  crossed  some  years 
ago.  Washington  crossed  in  a  boat  and  the  members  of  the  Camera  Club  crossed  in  a 
covered  wagon  in  a  pelting  storm.  They  took  the  train  from  Trenton,  where  four  more 
recruits  were  picked  up.  On  another  day  the  party  embarked  in  a  steam  yacht  belonging  to 
Colonel  A.  B.  Knser,  and  after  a  run  down  the  river  to  Bordentown,  entered  the  Delaware 
and  Raritan  Canal  and  journeyed  to  Bound  Brook,  where  the  excursion  ended.  Over  five 
hundred  plates  were  exposed  by  the  twenty  men  with  cameras.  Messrs.  T.  A.  and  C.  G. 
Hine,  who  are  great  on  composition  pictures,  immediately  began  the  construction  of  a  hand- 
some album,  which  was  finished  and  presented  to  William  A.  Halsey,  who  engineered 
the  excdrsion  and  carried  it  to  a  successful  finish. 

THE    NEW  ENGIiAND   IiANTEBN    SIiIDE    EXCHANGB. 

A  meeting  of  clubs  representing  the  New  England  Lantern-Slide  Exchange  was  held  at 
the  rooms  of  the  Providence  Camera  Club,  Providence,  R.  I.,  Monday,  September  7, 1891. 
Mr.  Leshure,  of  Springfield,  was  made  chairman  and  Mr.  Fuller,  of  Providence,  acted  as 
secretary.  The  Mystic,  Portland,  Springfield,  Hartford,  and  Providence  societies  were 
represented.  The  report  of  the  secretary  of  last  year  was  given  by  Mr.  Fuller,  showing 
what  improvements  had  been  made  over  the  previous  season  and  favoring  the  continuation 
of  this  pleasant  exchange  as  heretofore.  The  report  included  the  numbers  of  the  slides 
selected  by  the  different  clubs  as  follows: 

8  clubs  report  on  Mystic,  Nos.  32 

7  "  "      Lynn,  18 

5  "  "  Lowell,  36 

6  *•  ••  Springfield,  50 

8  "  "  Waterbury,  32 
8  "  **  New  Britain,  22 

8  *•  "      Hartford,  18 

7  "  "      Providence,  16 

9  "  '•      Boston,  49 
4      *'              "      Portland,  2 

The  treasurer's  report  shows  a  balance  on  hand  of  $10.11  with  the  yearly  dues  of  one  club 
yet  unpaid.  The  report  was  accepted.  The  rules  that  have  governed  the  Exchange  of 
1890-91  were  discussed  and,  after  some  slight  changes,  were  adopted  for  the  present  season. 

Mr.  Eddy,  of  the  Mystic  Club,  spoke  of  the  benefit  of  this  Exchange  to  the  slide  makers 
of  his  society,  and  also  of  the  pleasant  entertainments  the  different  sets  had  furnished  to 
their  meetings.  He  thought  the  Exchange  had  been  carried  on  very  satisfactorily  last  year 
and  moved  that  the  Providence  Camera  Club  continue  to  act  as  secretary  for  this  season. 
It  was  so  voted.  The  finances  were  then  considered  and  it  was  voted  that  the  assessment 
for  the  coming  year  be  92.00.  After  discussing  general  matters  in  regard  to  this  Exchange, 
and  lantern-slide  making,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

JTie  Chautauqua  School  of  Photography. — This  institution,  under  the  guidance  of  Dr. 
Charles  Ehrmann,  has  been  very  successful.  At  the  annual  meeting  held  early  in  September 
at  Chautauqua  the  reports  presented  show  that  the  institution  is  accomplishing  a  great  deal 
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of  work.  Daring  the  year  instruction  was  given  to  fonr  classes— the  conesponding 
practicing  class,  at  the  Assembly  grounds;  the  local  class,  in  this  city;  and  the  post- 
graduate class.  In  all,  145  students  derived  benefit  from  the  school.  Sixty-eight  of  them 
were  women.  Of  the  145,  91  were  strictly  amateurs.  In  the  subordinate  classes  there  wcr 
practical  exercises  in  studio  and  field,  photo-micrography  study,  and  the  recoveiy  of  precioas 
metals  from  waste  solution,  while  the  more  advanced  class  studied  the  chemistry  of  silrei 
compounds  and  emulsion  processes*  the  non-metallic  bodies,  and  photo-chemical  and  pboto* 
physical  changes.  In  his  address  to  the  graduating  class  President  J.  T.  Edwards  aid: 
"Professor  Draper,  of  New  York,  was  the  first  in  this  country  to  give  us  photograpfak 
portraits.  Daring  recent  years  an  astonishing  advance  has  been  made  in  the  applicatifln  of 
this  beautiful  art.  The  dry  plate  and  instantaneous  impression  now  give  the  lover  of 
nature  opportunity  to  secure  not  only  form  and  shading,  but  motion,  and  have  made 
possible  to  the  amateur  what  was  before  only  attainable  by  the  professional.  Photogiaphj 
has  become  the  most  important  ally  of  the  engraver,  and  in  another  department,  photo- 
engraving, borrowing  once  more  from  the  chemists's  knowledge,  secures  without  the 
engraver's  skill  a  result  which  at  little  expense  rivals  the  best  work  of  a  Sartain  or  s 
Ritchie.  When  photography  shall  have  made  possible  the  transference  of  color  by  the  sun- 
beam, it  will  produce  pictures  the  beauty  of  which  will  defy  the  highest  skill  of  the 
painter,  and  prove  that  the  sun  is  indeed  the  greatest  of  all  artists.  When  this  is  acoooi- 
plished  it  will  probably  be  done  by  a  careful  application  of  the  law  of  complementaiy 
colors  and  a  study  as  to  the  relations  of  surfaces  to  the  absorption  of  light.  InvesUgmtioD 
now  points  to  the  possible  identity  of  light  and  electricity,  and  as  the  storage  of  electridty 
is  but  a  question  of  the  near  future,  who  shall  say  that  the  dream  of  the  chemist  in 
'  Gulliver's  Travels '  may  not  be  realized  with  a  slight  modification.  He  was  trying  to 
extract  sunbeams  from  cucumbers,  which  were  to  be  placed  in  vials  hermetically  sealed 
and  preserved  for  use  in  raw,  dark,  and  inclement  weather.  The  photographer  armed  with 
dry  plates  and  stored  sunshine  would  indeed  be  well  equipped." 

The  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers  of  New  ForA:.— The  season  opened  on  Tuesday  eves- 
ing,  September  8th,  with  the  regular  monthly  meeting;  President  James  H.  Stebbins,  Jr.. 
in  the  chair.  He  read  a  technical  paper  on  a  new  developer  compound,  "  Pararamidopheool 
and  its  Preparation  "  (see  pag§  384).  It  is  a  derivative  from  benzine  and  a  compound  that 
had  been  known  for  some  time  but  had  only  recently  been  thought  of  as  applicable  as  a 
developer  for  dry  plates.  He  explained  two  or  three  different  ways  by  which  it  oonld  be 
made,  and  recommended  the  process  in  which  tin  was  used  as  producing  the  strooges 
reducing  compound.  He  exhibited  a  sample  and  remarked  that  the  great  difficulty  in 
preparing  it  was  the  thorough  elimination  of  the  tin  precipitate.  This  required  much  time 
and  was  tedious.  It  took  a  week  for  him  to  make  half  an  ounce.  The  hydrochloride 
of  para-amidophenol  was  the  name  of  the  tin  salt  which  gave  the  best  results,  and  the 

following  is  the  chemical  formula: 

OH 

GqH^  HGLi. 

NHa 

The  salt  is  soluble  in  the  proportion  of  1  part  in  4.10  parts  of  water,  and  1  to  10  of  aloobol. 
It  is  of  a  slight  brownish  color.    The  formula  for  the  developer  advised  is: 

Water, 1000  parts. 

Sodium  sulphite, 50  parts. 

Caustic  soda, 5  parts. 

Para-amidophenol  hydrochloride 6  parts. 

He  had  not  tried  the  prepared  salt  yet  in  the  development  of  plates,  but  hoped  to  do  so 
before  the  next  meeting. 

He  was  followed  by  Miss  Catherine  Weed  Barnes,  who  read  an  entertaining  p^er  on 
"  The  Buffalo  Convention  and  its  Lessons"  (see  page  393). 

Mr.  Cyrus  Proech  exhibited  his  improved  flash  lamp  having  a  reservoir  of  magnesiom 
arranged  near  the  flame,  over  the  supply  pipe.  By  blowing  through  the  latter  the  magne- 
sium powder  above  it  is  carried  along  and  projected  upward  in  a  fan  shape  into  an  obloB; 
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shaped  flame  of  alcohol  and  thoroughly  burned.  The  magnesium  falls  by  gravity  ttom  the 
reservoir  into  the  supply  tube  as  rapidly  as  it  is  blown  upward,  thus  making  a  continual 
stream.  Mr.  Prosoh  explained  that  the  magnesium  powder  should  be  perfectly  dry  before 
being  placed  in  the  reservoir.  He  exhibited  its  practical  working  and  several  specimen 
photographs  that  had  been  made  with  it. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Markley  showed  a  model  of  his  portable  dark-room  that  could  be  quickly  set 
up  in  the  field  or  a  room.  It  was  compact,  light  (weighing  but  thirty  pounds),  and  pro- 
vided with  reservoirs  for  water,  shelves,  and  a  non-actinic  window.  He  also  exhibited  his 
new  tourist  magazine  hand  camera,  which  had  a  simple  arrangement  for  transferring 
exposed  plates  from  one  compartment  to  another,  also  a  device  for  indicating  the  number 
of  plates  exposed.  A  third  device  was  his  focusing  screen  attachment  for  cameras.  A 
mirror  suitably  adjusted  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  is  placed  back  of  the  ground  glass.  A 
black  cloth  cover  protects  the  space  at  the  top,  it  only  being  necessary  to  look  through  a 
small  aperture  in  it  at  the  top  to  observe  the  image  in  the  right  position  on  the  mirror.  One 
advantage  is  that  on  a  breezy  day  there  is  no  focusing  cloth  to  be  blown  about;  another  is, 
the  image  looks  right  side  up. 

There  being  no  further  business  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Smoking  Concert ^  Saturday  Eveninff,  September  19th. — The  concert  was  a  very  success- 
ful and  entertaining  affair.  An  exhibition  of  selected  lantern  slides,  presided  over  by  Mr. 
William  M.  Murray,  began  the  evening,  being  followed  by  songs  and  recitations  by  Mr. 
Burt  Andrews, Mr.  Daly,  and  Mr.  Hill,  while  the  piano  was  played  by  Mr.  Keller.  The  Long 
Island  farmer  poet,  Mr.  Bloodgood  Cntt'Cr,  also  amused  the  audience  with  a  special 
poem  for  the  occasion.  A  substantial  entertainment  for  the  inner  man  was  served  in  the 
work-room  of  the  society.  It  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  concerts  ever  given  and  was 
largely  attended.  Mr.  T.  J.  Burton,  Mr.  E.  Warrin,  and  F.  Vilmar  were  the  committee 
having  charge  of  the  arrangements. 

Exhibition  of  Lantern  Slides,  Friday  Evening^  September  2Sth.— The  exhibition  consisted 
of  152  selected  foreign  slides  by  English  amateurs,  a  majority  of  which  belonged  to  the 
prize  set  of  the  English  journal  Photography,  They  embraced  a  great  variety  of  subjects  by 
such  well-known  men  as  Paul  Lange,  A.  R.  Dresser,  G.  E.  Thompson,  E.  Beck,  F.  W.  Muncey, 
A.  A.  Carnell,  F.  Riley,  George  Lockyer,  A.  C.  Edwards,  A.  Watson,  J.  T.  Bright,  K.  L. 
Reynolds,  J.  Robson,  N.  B.  Sutton,  Geo.  W.  Wilson,  and  Edgar  G.  Lee.  Mr.  William  M. 
Murray  acted  as  lecturer  and  gave  much  useful  information  in  explaining  the  views.  Mr. 
Dresser's  surf  was  much  liked,  as  was  also  Mr.  Lee's  "  Feedinfi:  the  Pigeons,"  "  The  Silent 
Mill,"  "  Waiting  for  the  Boats,"  and  "  Holiday  Time."  Where  so  many  were  good  it  is 
diflScult  to  particularize.  A  slide  of  a  "  Japanese  Eagle  Owl,"  by  K.  L.  Reynolds,  was 
remarkable,  the  detail  in  each  feather  coming  out  with  unusual  clearness. 

A  new  tracing  paper  screen  has  been  put  in  position  for  the  season  and  a  pair  of  gas 
regulators,  presented  to  the  society  by  Mr.  E.  Warrin,  have  been  attached  to  the  cylinders 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  a  uniform  pressure  to  the  burner.  They  have  effected  a  great 
saving  of  the  gas,  and  aid  in  giving  on  the  screen  a  very  uniform  light.  Many  new  appli- 
cations for  membership  have  been  made  and  there  is  quite  a  waiting;  list  of  members 
desiring  to  rent  lockers. 

The  society's  exhibition  at  the  American  Institute  Fair  began  on  October  1st.  There 
were  between  thirty  and  forty  exhibitors,  and  a  nicely-printed  catalogue  was  gotten  up. 

On  October  3d  quite  a  company  of  members  were  booked  to  go  on  a  field  excursion  to 
Connaugh,  Gatskill  Mountains,  N.  T.,  for  a  day  and  a  half  outing,  in  connection  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Newark  Camera  Club,  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Photography,  Yonkers  Camera 
Club,  and  Hoboken  Camera  Club.    A  pleasant  time  was  anticipated. 

The  Jersey  City  Athletic  Club  Camera  Club.— Yrom  the  club's  journal.  The  Outlook,  we 
take  the  following  account  of  the  organization  of  this  new  club:  ''The  Camera  Club  was 
organized  at  a  meeting  called  for  that  purpose  on  Wednesday  evening,  July  22d,  and  the 
following  officers  elected:  Mr.  F.  L.Clark,  Chairman;  Mr. G.  C.  Thomiar,  Secretary;  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  Messrs.  F.  L.  Clark,  G.  C.  Thomiar,  H.  C.  Nichols,  Floyd  Vail,  and  Jos.  P. 
Grieves,  Jr.  We  now  have  twenty-three  members,  and  trust  all  those  interested  in  photog- 
raphy will  hand  their  names  to  the  executive  committee  for  enrollment.    Application  has 
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been  made  to  the  olab  for  a  dark-room  and  appreciating  the  hearty  co-operatioD  of  the 
Trustees,  in  everything  tending  to  increase  interest  in  the  clnb,  we  feel  aasoied  that  the 
facilities  famished  us  will  be  the  best  and  most  complete  that  can  be  had.  Several  pholD- 
graphic  trips  have  already  been  made  by  our  '  Camera  fiends/  and  many  more  will  be 
arranged  before  the  winter  season.  A  full  account  of  these  outings  will  appear  in  tiie  Oaf- 
look  from  time  to  time.  Arrangements  are  now  under  way  for  an  exhibition  of  the  memben* 
work,  and  as  prizes  will  be  awarded  to  the  best  pictures  in  each  class,  we  will  doabtkn 
have  a  fine  collection  of  artistic  work.  One  of  the  principal  features  for  next  season  will  be 
the  lantern-slide  exhibitions,  at  which  will  be  shown  slides  made  by  the  members,  as  veil 
as  those  from  the  American  Lantern-Slide  Interchange,  of  which  we  expect  to  beoome 
members.'* 

The  Camera  Club  of  Rochester ,  N,  T.,  met  for  the  first  time  after  a  vacation  of  tvo 
months  on  Friday  evening,  September  4th.  The  president,  Mr.  G.  Hanmer  Citnighton  read 
a  paper,  and  gave  a  demonstration  of  developing  platinum  prints,  both  in  black  and  sepia. 
The  members  were  delighted  with  the  simplicity  and  beauty  of  the  process,  and  in  oome- 
quenoe  of  the  few  members  present  it  was  decided  to  repeat  the  demonstration  at  the  oext 
meeting,  which  was  done  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  September  18th.  Thia  clnb  devoted 
the  first  part  of  the  year  to  demonstrations  illustrating  the  action  of  the  light  upon  tlie 
sensitive  plate  and  its  developments,  and  now  the  printing  processes  are  to  be  illustrated 
by  practical  demonstratioh. 

A  NEW  DODGB  TO  OBTAIN  FHOTOGBAPHIC  AFFABATnS. 

The  notice  sent  us  below  by  the  Chief  of  Police  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  together  with  the  letter 
by  Mr.  Mayer,  explains  a  simple  but  new  dodge,  so  far  as  photographic  apparatos  is  coo- 
cerned,  for  getting  goods  without  paying  for  them.  We  caution  dealers  who  undertake  this 
kind  of  business  to  he  sure  and  send  a  trusty  messenger  with  the  goods — a  customary  mle  of 
jewelers. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  American  Amateur  Photographer : 

NoTiCB.— Newport,  R.  I.,  September  14, 1891.— Stolen  from  Newport,  R.  I.,  on  thcaftfer- 
noon  of  September  10,  1891 ,  two  Kodak  cameras  described  as  follows :  one  No.  4  sik. 
numbered  9,052,  and  the  other,  No.  5  F  size,  numbered  6,174.  Stolen  by  a  man  near  40  yean 
of  age,  about  5  feet  8  or  9  inches  in  height,  thinish  face,  slim  built,  weight  about  150  Ibe.. 
fair  complexion,  sandy  hair,  blonde  moustache  and  small  side  taps,  wore  spectacles  (probablj 
for  the  occasion),  good  talker,  had  on  dark  clothes  and  derby  hat,  had  every  appearance  ol 
a  gentleman.  Arrest  thief  if  found,  and  any  information  received  of  the  articles  indicated 
please  notify  Henry  E.  Turner,  Jr.,  Chief  of  Police,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Newport,  R.  I.,  September  16, 1891. 
To  the  Editors  of  the  American  Amateur  Photographer  : 

Gentlemen, — Please  call  the  attention  of  the  readers  of  your  magazine  to  notice  sent  oat 
by  the  Chief  of  Police  of  this  city  in  regard  to  the  stolen  Kodaks.  Other  firms  have  notified 
us  that  they  have  been  victimized  in  the  same  manner,  and,  from  general  appearance,  by 
the  same  man,  who  is  evidently  making  a  specialty  of  Kodak  cameras.  He  works  tbe 
business  by  asking  you  to  send  (generally  two)  cameras  to  his  hotel  to  show  lady  fmnds. 
On  arrival,  he  finds  they  are  getting  dresses  fitted  on,  so  he  takes  up  one  camera  which  ther 
always  like  very  much.  After  he  takes  up  second  one  he  gets,  and  that  is  the  last  you  see 
of  him.  A  general  outline  of  the  case  might  be  of  some  use  to  your  readers,  as  be  is  more 
than  likely  to  call  on  some  of  them  in  his  travels. 

Tours  respectfully, 

JOSBPB  MATBR, 

Dealer  in  Photographic  Materials  and  Apparatus,  70  Spring  Street. 

FBIENDIiT    WORDS. 

We  are  in  receipt  of,  and  the  club  library  table  is  enriched  by,  a  little  magazine  called 
the  Akxbican  Amatbub  Photoobaphbb.  It  is  dn  illustrated  monthly,  devoted  to  ama- 
teur photography  in  all  its  phases  and  developments,  and  as  such  should  be  in  the  posses- 
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sion  of  eyery  handler  of  that  maglo  little  box,  yclept  the  Camera.  The  writer  of  this  is  not 
one  of  the  "  fiends  "  as  yet,  nor  can  he  lay  claim  to  any  special  knowledge  of  the  snbject, 
but  in  Kltuicing  over  the  pages  of  this  magazine,  he  arrives  at  the  conclasion  that  for  those 
who  like  this  sort  of  thing  it  is  just  the  sort  of  thing  they  will  like.  It  is,  we  believe,  the 
only  pablication  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  amateur  photographer  which  is  not  con- 
nected with  some  manufacturer  of,  or  dealer  in,  photographic  goods,  and  on  that  account, 
if  no  other,  it  should  be  read  not  only  by  the  **  members  of  the  guild,"  but  by  every  club 
man  interested  in  the  beauties  of  the  photograph.— TAe  Outlook  of  Jersey  City  Athletic  Clvb, 


BOOKS   AND   EXCHANGES. 


Catalogue  of  'the  Third  International  Belgium  Exhibition  of  Photographs,  paper  cover, 
75  pages  and  supplement,  has  been  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Charles  Simpson  and  has  the  names 
of  the  exhibitors  arranged  under  alphabetical  letters,  as  well  as  giving  numbers  to  each. 
There  were  149  regular  exhibitors,  with  the  names  of  15  more  in  a  supplement  to  the  cata- 
logue. The  only  American  exhibitor  was  Mr.  Alfred  Stieglitz,  of  New  York,  who  sent 
several  platinotypes.  The  exhibition  was  held  during  the  meeting  of  the  International 
Photographic  Congress  at  Brussels  in  August.  The  catalogue  is  gotten  up  by  the  Belgium 
Photographic  Association. 

DiB  Photooraphischbn  Objbctivb,  ihbb  Eiqbvschaftbn  and  Prufuno  (Photographic 
Objectives),  by  Dr.  Josef  Marie  Eder.  Published  by  Wilhelm  Knapp,  Halle  A.  S., 
Vienna,  Austria.    Paper,  273  pp.    Price,  $1.75. 

This  is  the  fourth  part  of  Dr.  £der*s  **  Hand-Book  on  Photography."  It  contains  three 
full-page  photogravure  illustrations  of  such  noted  lens  makers  as  Stienheil,  Voigtlander, 
and  Joseph  Petzoal;  the  latter  may  be  said  to  be  the  father  of  photographic  lenses.  The 
book  treats  the  subject  in  seventeen  chapters,  contains  copious  illustrations,  and  many  form- 
ulas and  tables  for  all  kinds  and  qualities  of  lenses.  To  those  photographers  who  under- 
stand the  German  language  it  will  be  invaluable. 

"  A  Study  in  Black,"  by  Clarence  B.  Moore,  in  Outing  for  October,  will  please  and 
instruct  every  amateur  photographer.  The  illustrations  are  gems.  Mr.  Moore  closes  his 
article  with  this  advice:  "  And  now  just  a  few  words  of  advice  to  those  intending  to  visit 
the  land  of  flowers,  where,  by  the  way,  in  the  winter  at  least,  flowers  are  seldom  seen. 
Take  your  camera.  Develop  after  each  day's  exposures.  The  necessary  articles  can  be 
packed  into  really  a  very  small  space,  and  the  results  of  the  day's  work  should  be  known 
at  once,  so  that  errors  in  timing  and  developing  may  be  rectified,  possible  leakage  of  light  in 
the  camera  or  holders  noticed  and  overcome  and  movement  on  the  part  of  the  sitters  dis- 
covered before  it  is  too  late  to  secure  a  repetition  of  the  pose.  Dry  your  negatives  on  a 
rack,  the  feet  of  which  rest  in  saucers  of  waters,  for  Florida  teems  with  roaches  and  ants, 
to  which  the  damp  film  is  a  dainty  banquet.  Never  use  a  tray  for  the  hypo;  particles  of 
dirt  settle  in  tlie  film,  which  at  the  South  is  especially  soft.  Use  a  grooved  box  in  which  a 
number  of  plates  can  be  fixed  at  once  and  all  foreign  matter  sinks  to  the  bottom.  And, 
lastly,  do  not  confine  yourself  to  landscapes,  as  do  nine  out  of  ten  among  amateurs.  Go 
around  in  the  colored  quarters.  Mingle  with  the  people  there;  they  are  kind  and  simple 
hearted  and,  believe  me,  you  will  never  regret  the  pains  you  have  taken,  and  will  ever 
remember  with  pleasure  your  winter's  '  Study  in  Black.'  " 


if^-*-. 
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PUBLISHERS'  DEPARTMENT. 

[[n  Justice  both  to  ourdolves,  and  to  those  arms  whose  specialties  are  mentioned  in  this  departmeu 
we  desire  to  state  that  we  neither  ask  nor  receive  compensation  for  such  notices  as  are  giTcs. 
Any  dealer  or  manufacturer  who  sends  us  samples  of  goods  for  notice  wlU  receive  Jnst  wluit  tlie 
merits  of  the  goods  de^serve,  no  more  and  no  less.  Any  apparatus  sent  us  for  trial  and  wAkt 
will  bo  returned  if  so  requested.  This  department  is  maintained  in  the  interests  of  our  reader, 
to  whom  timely  notice  of  novelties  may  be  valuable.] 


A  Nbw  Aristottpb  Company. — We  have  lately  tried  samples  of  ready-sensitized  paper 
made  by  a  new  company,  called  New  YorlE  Arlstotype  Company,  established  in  NewVork 
City,  at  28  Elm  Street,  which  eave  very  satisfactory  resalt.  The  paper  tones  quickly  and 
prints  about  as  rapidly  as  ordinary  silvered  paper,  and  besides  possesses  good  keepinj; 
qnalities. 

As  will  be  noticed  in  our  advertising  pages  Messrs.  Antliony  &  Co.,  of  this  city,  have 
become  the  agents  of  the  American  Aristotype  Co.'s  paper  which  lias  become  so  popalar 
with  many  photographers. 

These  companies,  together  with  Bradflsoh  &  Hopkins,  manufacturers  of  the  well>knowii 
Omega  paper.  Mr.  A.  Af.  Brown,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Mr.  John  Haworth,  of  Philadelphia, 
Penn.,  ana  Hope's  aristotype  paper,  made  in  Chicago,  show  that  the  users  of  the  silver 
bath  and  ordinary  .silvered  paper  are  decreasing.  The  aristotype  paper  has  the  merit  of 
bringing  to  the  surface  the  nnest  detail  as  perfectly  as  if  the  picture  was  on  glass,  looked  ai 
as  a  transparency,  besides  being  susceptible  to  nearly  every  variety  of  tone  or  color.  It  is  a 
growing  industry,  and  supplies  a  want  which  every  amateur  will  appreciate. 

Anthony's  International  Annual,  1891.— In  noticing  this  annual,  on  page  280  of  the 
July  number,  we  stated  that  we  would  send  a  copy  to  all  new  subscribers  free,  when  tb^j 
so  desired  it.  But  we  are  informed  that  the  price  in  paper  covers  is  75  cents,  instead  of  50 
cents.  New  subscribers  now  sending  $2.25  will  have  the  privilege  of  getting  a  copy  of  the; 
annual  free. 

Photographic  Display— A  fine  collection  of  pictures  on  exhibition  in  Detroit.— Says  the 

Detroit  Journal^  of  September  22, 1891:  "  An  interesting  collection  of  high-class  photographs 
may  be  seen  until  to-morrow  evening  at  166  Griswold  Street.  They  are  by  eminent  photog- 
raphers of  the  couTitr\',  and  it  is  flattering  to  this  city  to  discover  that  tw<t  well-known 
Detroiters,  Philbric  and  McMichael,  are  among  the  contributors.  The  dinnlay  ismndf^by 
the  G.  Crainer  Dry  Plate  Company,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  W.  C.  Paul  is  on  hand  as  demon- 
strator. Tlipse  pictures  were  at  the  recent  international  exhibition  in  Buffalo  and  drew  nine 
of  the  prizes.  Three-fourths  of  all  the  prizes  were  taken  by  photos  from  the  Cramer  dry 
plates.  Among  the  pictures  are  samples  of  the  work  done  with  isochromatir  plaius.  recently 
mvented,  wliicli  by  their  greater  fidelity  to  the  colors  add  accuracy  of  efifect  not  obtainable 
under  the  old  process  by  which  yellow  became  black,  and  blue,  white. 

Carbutt's  Orthochromatic  Plates. — No  better  way  of  showing  the  value  of  these 
plates  for  landscape  work  can  be  devised  than  by  submitting  copies  from  actual  negatives. 
This  Mr.  Carbutt  has  lately  done  by  sending  out  a  handsome  mounted  aristotype  print  from 
a  5x7  negative  in  which  the  natural  clouds  and  foliage  appear  to  excellent  adranrai>!e. 
Aristotype  paper  and  orthochromatic  plates  are  the  important  improvements  in  photography. 


»  ♦  • 

United  States  Photographic  Patents 

Issued  In  September,  1891. 

September  let. 
458,663— Manufacture  of  Flexible  Photographic  Films;   H.  M.  Beiohenbach  and  S.  C. 
vant,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


458,699— Photographic  Apparatus;  H^Thiimler,  Berlin,  Germany. 

B  plate  He  * "      ' 
and  E.  w.  Perry,  Jr.,  New  York. 


453^g07_Magazine  plate  Holder  for  Photographic  Apparatus;    E.  Kipper,  Adams,  I 


468,979— Plate  Holder  for  Photographic  Apparatus;  E.  W.  Pen^,  Jr.,  New  Y'ork,  N.  Y. 
45t$,980.Ex posing  and  Shifting  Photographic  Plates  or  Films;  E.  W.  Perry,  Jr.,  New  York. 
468,981- Photographic  Apparatus;  E.  W.  Perry,  Jr.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

September  16th. 
459,411— Automatic  Registering  Photographic  Apparatus;  E.  E.  Moore,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

September  22d. 
469,938— Photographic  Vignetting  Attachment;  6.  H.  Richards,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
460,099— Camera;  F.  A.  Ketherington,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

September  29th.  ^ 

4^^337--Flash  Torch  for  Photographers;    M.  R.  Hemperly,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
460,417— Solar  Camera;  F.  T.  Wilson,  Stillwater,  Minn. 
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Our  Illustration. 

U^i^ORMING  one  of  a  set  of  illustrations,  accompanyiDg  Mr.  Frederick  E. 
Till  Morrill's  account  of  the  ladies  of  the  Chicago  Camera  Club,  who  are 
credited  with  being  among  its  most  active  forces,  we  present  an 
excellent  likeness  of  Miss  Barnes,  taken  in  her  own  studio  by  a  professional 
friend.  She  had  the  pleasure  of  being  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the 
club  soon  after  its  organization.  Probably  no  other  woman  has  been  more 
active  in  promoting  a  general  interest  in  photography  than  Miss  Barnes,  a 
fact  which,  doubtless,  accounts  for  her  many  pleasant  receptions  by  the 
various  clubs  throughout  the  country.  Her  example,  in  working  for  the 
*^eral  good  of  the  photographic  public,  is  one  to  be  commended. 

»♦» 


The  Ladies  of  tlie  Chicago  Camera  Club. 

Bt  Fbbdbeick  K.  Mobbill. 

HE  LADIES  of  Chicago  were  among  the  first  to  take  up  photography 
as  a  pastime,  and  from  an  amusement,  with  many  of  them,  it  has 
gradually  developed  into  an  art.  Accordingly,  when  the  project  of 
organizing  a  camera  club  in  this  city  was  first  advanced,  it  was  but  natural 
that  we  should  look  to  them  for  substantial  aid  and  assistance  in  its  forma- 
tion. The  result  is  that  they  have  always  been  represented  in  the  directory 
of  the  club  and  have  been  among  the  most  energetic  and  capable  of  its  officers, 
while  their  interest  in  the  meetings,  outings,  and  exhibitions  has  never 
waned. 

One  reason  for  this,  perhaps,  has  been  the  equipment  of  the  club,  which 
embraces  a  complete  and  elaborate  studio,  with  all  of  the  necessary,  furnish- 
ings and  accessories.     We  have  always  noticed  that  lady  amateurs  are  more 
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iDterested,  generally  speakiog,  in  work  adapted  to  the  Btudio,  tban  in  mwiog. 
and  of  course,  where  they  have  the  facilities,  they  would  naturally  be  attracted. 
There  are  many  photographic  Bocietiee  which  deny  to  women  the  right  of 
membership.  Id  the  organization  of  the  Chicago  club  sncb  a  mie  was  never 
even  suggested,  and  from  the  first  they  have  beeu  admitted  to  active  member- 
ship and  elected  to  various  offices.  There  is  also  a  rule,  which  provides  thi: 
the  ladies  of  the  families  of  members  may  be  admitted  to  the  privileges  of 
the  club  as  associate  raerabera,  at  half  rates.  This  arrangement  is  quite 
popular  and  is  taken  advantage  of  by  many. 


Hbs.  N.  Gkat  Babtlstt. 

The  club  has  several  honorary  members,  and  amoog  them  is  one  lady-  'ith 
whose  work,  both  artistic  and  literary,  the  readers  of  this  magazine  *rt 
familiar.  I  refer  to  Miss  Catherine  Weed  Barnes.  After  the  publication  of 
an  essay  by  her,  favoring  the  admission  of  women  to  photographic  societiei. 
which  attracted  general  attention,  she  was  placed  npon  our  honorary  list, 
and  we  have  never  had  reason  to  regret  the  move,  for  the  great  interest 
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which  she  takes  in  our  society  is  well  showD  by  the  many  beautiful  specimeoB 
of  her  work  which  ornameDt  the  walls  of  our  club  rooms. 

No  meation  of  the  Chicago  Camera  Club  would  be  complete  without  the 
name  of  Mrs.  N.  Gray  Bartlett.  She  was  oue  of  the  first  of  Chicago  ladies 
to  become  interested  iu  the  art-science  of  photography  and  has  retained  her 
interest  undiminished  to  the  present.  She  is  the  wife  of  a  well-known 
chemist  aud  aided  by  him  she  delights  in  experimenting  with  new  processes 
and  new  effects.  She  excels  in  groupings  of  children  and  genre  work,  and 
many  of  her  pictures  have  illustrated  our  leading  magazines  and  have  been 


MBS.  D.  U.  Stevenson. 

on  exhibition  upon  various  notable  occasions.  At  the  recent  exhibition 
of  the  European  photographic  societies,  held  at  Vienna,  her  work  attracted 
much  attention  alid  received  one  of  the  highest  awards.  Mrs.  Bartlett  has 
an  interesting  family,  among  which  is  little  John.  He  is  the  most  extensively 
photographed  boy  of  our  acqiiatutance,  and  his  good  looks  were  the  cause  of 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  him,  for  he  was  everlastingly  posed  as  a  model. 
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We  understand  that  it  was  a  great  day  of  rejoicing  with  him  when  be  wis 
shorn  of  his  blonde  curls  and  began  to  shed  his  first  front  teeth  for  this  pat 
an  end  to  his  posing  for  any  more  Fauntleroy  pictures.  Mrs.  Bartletfs 
specialty  is  cold-water  platinum  prints,  and  she  generally  prepares  and  coats 
her  own  paper,  using  the  most  delicate  Japanese  and  plate  papers,  and  lucky 
are  those  of  her  friends  who  are  presented  with  these  beautiful  specimens. 

Mrs.  D.  M.  Stevenson  was  the  president  of  the  original  and  only 
^^  Ladies'  Photographic  Club"  of  Chicago  until  it  was  absorbed  by  the 
camera  club.  She  is  an  enthusiastic  amateur  and  devotes  a  great  deal  of 
time  to  photographic  work,  being  often  found  in  the  club's  rooms,  batdoii^ 
the  greater  part  of  her  work  at  home,  where  she  has  quite  a  little  stodio 
fitted  up  in  one  of  her  north  rooms.  This  is  where  she  loves  to  get  her  young 
lady  friends  before  her  camera,  and  many  are  the  beautiful  poses  and  costomes 
which  have  there  been  portrayed  and  perpetuated.  She  is  generally  satisfied 
with  making  the  negatives,  leaving  the  printing  to  some  one  else.  In 
appearance,  Mrs.  Stevenson  is  quite  striking,  her  hair  being  of  a  silvery 
gray  and  in  decided  contrast  to  her  youthful  face  and  figure.  She  has  lately 
taken  up  the  work  of  illustrating  poems  with  original  photographs  and  li&s 
made  some  very  beautiful  specimens. 

Mrs.  H.  N.  May  was  the  vice-president  of  the  club  at  its  orgaoizatioD 
and  aided  materially  in  its  successful  formation,  her  social  influence  aod 
personal  efforts  bringing  us  many  very  desirable  members.  Mrs.  May  is  a 
typical  Chicago  woman  and  decidedly  bright  and  interesting.  She  recently 
evolved  a  plan  for  connecting  the  north  and  south  boulevard  systems  of 
Chicago  by  means  of  a  tunnel  beneath  the  river.  The  various  drawings  and 
calculations,  made  by  herself,  were  given  great  prominence  and  endorsement 
by  the  daily  press  and  various  leading  clubs,  and  there  is  a  likelihood  of  tbeir 
being  permanently  adopted.  At  a  recent  afternoon  reception  given  at  ber 
residence  the  lady  guests  were  grouped  and  photographed  by  flash-ligbt  as 
they  entered,  making  a  very  interesting  collection. 

Mrs.  P.  B.  Weare  is  often  found  at  work  in  the  dark-rooms  and  wbile  a 
director  of  the  club  rendered  it  a  great  deal  of  valuable  service.  She  is 
responsible  for  the  romance  of  the  camera  club,  for  one  day  her  daughter 
Nellie  accompanied  her  and  under  the  skylight  in  the  studio  met  Mr.  Webster, 
a  young  gentleman  member.  It  was  a  case  of  love  at  first  sight,  and  Mr. 
Webster,  who  had  formerly  devoted  his  time  to  the  fickle  Kodak,  henceforth 
began  to  produce  the  most  marvelous  transparencies,  enlargements,  aod 
transferrotypes,  all  of  the  same  subject.  The  result  was  inevitable.  I^ve- 
making  through  a  lens  proved  irresistible  and  last  June  their  wedding  bell? 
rang  merrily. 

Mrs.  A.  C.  Badger  has  been  a  member  of  the  club  since  its  formation, 
and  is  often  found  there,  generally  accompanied  by  her  daughters  or  grand- 
children. 
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Mrs.  Prank  Douglas  is  a  member  of  tbe  board  of  directors  and  takes 
great  interest  iu  the  club,  spending  considerable  time  ttiere  at  work.  She 
believes  in  tbe  practical  as  well  as  tbe  ornamental  side  of  photography,  and 
her  husband  being  a  leading  manufacturer  of  bicycles,  the  Chicago  street 
cars  are  at  present  liberally  decorated  with  advertiaementB  bearing  beaniifully 
photographed  pictures  of  "Safeties,"  which  are  Mrs.  Douglas's  own  handiwork. 


Miss  Grace  Temple  was  one  of  the  original  incorporators  of  the  club  and 
be r  work  shows  her  great  proficiency.  She  recently  completed  a  European 
trip  with  ber  camera,  and  the  result  was  shown  atone  of  our  meetings  in  the 
shape  of  a  collection  of  lantern  views  wbicb  altTacted  a  great  deal  of 
attention. 

Mrs.  A.  C.  McClurg,  the  wife  of  the  noted  publisher,  is  an  ex-vice- 
president  of  tbe  club  and  an  enthusiastic  amateur  photographer.  She  has 
made  many  beautiful  views  in  and  about  Chicago,  aud  at  her  country  house 
at  Elmhurst. 
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Mrs.  James  W.  Scott  is  the  wife  of  the  publisher  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
HeraMy  and  the  present  vice-president  of  the  club.  She  is  well  known  Id 
society  and  gets  a  great  deal  of  enjoyment  from  her  camera. 

Mrs.  George  F.  Shears  is  a  more  recent  acquisition  to  our  ranks,  but 
none  the  less  proficient.  Her  husband  is  one  of  Chicago's  most  skillful 
surgeons,  and  she,  too,  is  a  graduate  of  a  medical  college.  It  is  said  that  she 
first  became  interested  in  photography  so  as  to  aid  the  doctor  in  his  work, 
and  make  pictures  of  his  interesting  cases  and  operations  for  the  medical 
journals.  She  was  recently  experimenting  with  flash  powder,  when  the 
whole  package  became  accidentally  ignited  and  at  first  it  was  feared  that  she 
was  seriously  injured,  but  fortunately  escaped  with  the  temporary  loss  of 
bangs  and  eyebrows. 

Miss  Josephine  B.  Putnam  strolled  into  the  club  rooms  one  day  and 
announced  to  the  writer  that  she  had  been  presented  with  a  camera  for  a 
birthday  gift,  and  wished  to  join  the  club  in  order  to  learn  how  to  use  it. 
She  was  an  apt  pupil  and  an  enthusiastic  one.  She  is  the  present  librariaD 
of  the  society,  and  can  be  found  almost  daily  engaged  upon  the  exacting 
duties  of  her  ofl9ce  or  at  work  in  the  studio  or  dark-rooms.  Being  of  a  good- 
natured  disposition  she  is  often  called  upon  to  assist  in  experimental  work, 
and  recently  remarked  that  when  the  club  procured  a  new  lens,  or  background, 
or  a  sample  plate,  the  president  generally  ^'  tried  it  on  her  "  first. 

Miss  Louise  Herrick  enjoys  the  distinction  of  having  been  the  first 
member  who  used  the  dark-rooms  of  the  club.  She  has  recently  returned 
from  an  extensive  foreign  trip  and,  we  understand,  secured  many  beautiful 
views  of  Egypt  and  the  Nile  country. 

Mrs.  John  Leeming  is  another  of  our  brides,  as  Miss  Margaret  Sibley 
she  rendered  valuable  service  last  year  as  a  member  of  the  executive  committee. 
Mrs.  Sheridan  Badger,  Mrs.  Edward  Henning,  Mrs.  A.  T.  H.  Brower,  Mrs. 
J.  N.  Buchanan,  Mrs.  Wm.  Hale  Thompson,  Mrs.  John  F.  Steward,  Mrs. 
George  F.  Fiske,  Miss  Adel6  Matthiessen,  Mrs.  Charles  Mackie,  Mrs.  F.  N. 
Marshall,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Moore,  and  Mrs.  H.  Harshman,  are  all  enthusiastic 
camera  workers  and  more  or  less  frequent  attendants  at  the  club  and  its 
meetings. 

In  conclusion  it  is  no  more  than  just  to  state  that  the  ladies  of  the  Chicago 
Camera  Club  are  entitled  to  a  full  share  of  credit,  for  their  work  and  inflaence 
have  always  contributed  materially  to  its  success,  and  their  wisdom  aided  in 
its  counsels  from  the  first  organization. 
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Collodion-Chloride  Printing  Paper. 


A  FBAGTICAIi    FROOS88    DJGSCBIBED    BT   A   PBACTIOAIi   WOBBLBB. 


E  FIND  in  our  foreign  contemporary,  Photography^  by  Mr.  Walter  E. 
Woodbury,  a  detailed  description  of  this  paper  and  how  it  can  be 
easily  made,  which  we  take  pleasure  in  presenting  to  our  readers.  He 
says :  The  fact  that  collodion  is  gradually  but  surely  superseding  albumen 
for  the  basis,  as  it  were,  to  contain  the  silver  salts  used  in  positive  printing 
is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent.  Perhaps  in  England  the  change  will 
be  slowly  accomplished,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  abroad  they  are  making  far  more 
rapid  strides  ahead.  With  regard  to  the  subject  under  discussion,  perhaps 
America  and  Germany  have  made  the  most  progress.  Many  photographers 
will  have  seen  and  admired  the  admirable  Aristotype  pictures  produced  as 
supplements  to  the  ^'International  Annual,*'  and  elsewhere.  Aristotype  is 
but  another  name  for  positive  printing  in  which  the  albumen  is  substituted 
by  collodion.  The  advantages  the  latter  possesses  over  albumen  are  mani- 
fold, and  the  whole  process  of  preparing  the  paper,  printing,  toning  to  the 
finished  print  are  much  simpler  details,  giving  better  and  more  permanent 
results  (I  say  more  permanent  advisedly,  but  of  that  more  later  on).  One  of 
the  chief  reasons  of  its  simplicity  lies  in  the  preparation  of  the  paper.  In  the 
preparation  of  albumenized  paper,  sensitizing,  etc.,  several  operations  are 
necessary,  with  collodion  only  one.  The  time  occupied  in  coating  a  sheet  of 
paper  with  the  sensitized  collodion  emulsion  is  less  than  required  to  sensitize 
a  sheet  of  albumenized  paper  in  the  silver  bath. 

Having  had  considerable  experience  in  the  manufacture  of  collodion  emul- 
sion paper  for  positive  printing,  I  am  enabled  to  give  to  my  readers  instruc- 
tions how  to  manufacture  the  same ;  they  will  also  have  the  benefit  of  the 
knowledge  that  I  have  gained  by  experience. 

I  would  advise  all  who  are  desirous  of  turning  out  good  work  to  give  it  a 
trial,  and  they  will  find  it  far  superior  to  any  process  in  the  market  for  mak- 
ing superb  and  highly-finished  prints. 

Like  every  other  new  process,  the  photographer  will  have  a  little  diflSculty 
in  getting  used  to  the  working  of  it,  but  careful  attention  to  the  following 
instructions,  which  are  rendered  as  clear  and  concise  as  possible,  will,  no 
doubt,  be  of  great  assistance,  and  enable  him  to  get  first-class  results. 

I  have  referred  to  this  process  as  a  new  one ;  this  is,  perhaps  wrong.  I 
should  explain  that  the  process  is  a  very  old  one,  but  only  within  the  present 
year  has  it  been  brought  to  anything  like  a  state  of  perfection.  It  will,  how- 
ever, be  new  to  a  great  many  professionals  and  amateurs. 

We  are  aware  that  the  ordinary  method  of  positive  printing  is  based  upon 
the  combination  of  chloride  with  silver  nitrate,  forming  a  sensitive  compound 
chloride  of  silver.     With  albumenized  paper  the  albumen  is  charged  with  the 
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salts,  and  the  silver  afterwards  allowed  to  soak  in  by  floating  the  paper  in 
the  silver  bath.  With  collodio-chloride*  enuilsion,  however,  the  principle  is 
somewhat  different.  The  collodion  is  charged  with  the  salts,  and  the  silver 
afterwards  added.  This  forms  the  sensitive  chloride  of  silver,  the  parti- 
cles being  kept  suspended  by  the  collodion.  The  paper  is  then  coated  with 
the  sensitive  emulsion. 

The  following  method  of  making  the  collodion  is  one  that  I  have  found 
most  satisfactory.  Besides  this  I  will  give  two  other  formuhe,  Liesegaog's 
and  Hiederstadt's,  which  the  student  can  try,  if  so  disposed,  or  if  the  follow- 
ing does  not  answer  his  expectation. 

We  require  first  a  plain  collodion.  This  is  best  prepared  by  mixing  equal 
parts  of  ether  and  alcohol,  and  adding  two  or  three  per  cent,  of  English 
pyroxline.  Now  the  thickness  of  this  collodion  is  a  very  important  matter. 
I  would  recommend  a  two  per  cent,  in  the  summer  and  three  per  cent,  in  the 
winter.  A  thin  collodion  is  always  better  to  work  with ;  it  gives  an  evener 
film,  and  if  sufficient  density  is  lacking  it  is  a  very  simple  matter  to  coat  the 
paper  a  second  time,  or  it  can  be  allowed  to  remain  longer  on  the  paper 
before  pouring  off  the  superfluous  quantity.  If,  however,  a  thick  collodion 
is  used,  all  manner  of  evils  arise.  The  film  is  likely  to  be  thicker  in  some 
parts  than  others,  which  would  be  at  once  seen  in  the  toning,  as  the  thinner 
parts  would  soon  become  acted  upon  by  the  gold  bath,  leaving  the  thicker 
portions  quite  red. 

Collodion,  like  wine,  improves  by  keeping.  An  old  collodion  that  has 
been  allowed  to  stand  some  time  is  always  superior  to  one  freshly  made,  for 
the  reason  that  it  is  more  perfectly  combined,  and  all  sediment  and  foreign 
matter  having  fallen  to  the  bottom,  it  is  much  clearer  and  cleaner.  There- 
fore it  is  advisable  to  make  the  collodion  some  time  previous  to  use,  and  after 
carefully  decanting  it  without  disturbing  the  sediment  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bottle,  add  about  one-half  per  cent,  of  castor  oil.  The  addition  of  this  small 
quantity  of  castor  oil  makes  a  wonderful  difference  in  the  glaze  of  the 
finished  picture,  while  materially  assisting  the  toning. 

The  collodion  being  ready,  we  take  a  glass  measure  capable  of  holding 
about  100  cubic  centimetres.*  Into  this  place  13  grammes  of  nitrate  of  silver 
and  15  cubic  centimetres  of  water.  Thoroughly  dissolve  the  silver,  and  add 
50  c.c.  t  of  alcohol,  the  addition  to  be  made  slowly.  Into  another  small 
measuring  glass  we  dissolve  3  gr.  of  citric  acid  in  50  c.c.  of  alcohol,  and  in 
another  3  gr.of  chloride  of  strontium  are  dissolved  in  50  c.c.  of  alcohol.    Instead 


*  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  French  metrical  system  of  measurement  is  adopted.  This 
system  is  far  and  away  the  best,  and  so  superior  to  our  own  confusing  method  that  I  shoald 
like  to  see  it  universally  adopted. 

fFor  abbreviation,  c.c.  stands  for  cubic  centimetres,  and  gr.  for  grammes  (not  grains). 
Those  accustomed  to  the  French  metric  system  should  read  the  amounts  as  parts,  thus— 13 
parts  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  15  parts  of  water. 
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of  chloride  of  strontium,  many  other  chloride  compounds  have  been  recom- 
mended, and  may  be  employed,  all  varying  in  their  effects.  The  principal 
advantage  gained  by  the  use  of  chloride  of  strontium  lies  in  the  color  of  the 
print ;  when  toned  with  this  emulsion  it  is  possible  to  get  those  rich  purplish- 
brown  tints,  so  much  admired. 

We  have  now  four  vessels,  containing  respectively  the  collodion,  the  silver 
solution,  the  citric  acid  solution,  and  the  strontium  chloride  solution.  The 
next  operation,  when  all  the  ingredients  are  thoroughly  dissolved,  is  to  add 
the  citric  acid  solution  to  the  strontium  solution,  and  after  stirring  well 
together,  place  in  another  vessel  containing  100  c.c.  of  the  plain  collodion. 

All  the  operations  already  described  can  be  performed  in  the  strong  day- 
light without  any  injury,  but  as  we  are  now  about  to  form  the  sensitive 
emulsion  it  will  be  necessary  to  remove  our  solutions,  etc.,  to  a  room  lighted 
only  by  a  yellow  light.  Although  a  moderately  non-actinic  light  is  sufficient, 
it  must  be  noted  that  the  emulsion  is  more  sensitive  than  sensitized  albumen 
paper.  Green  cathedral  glass  will  be  found  the  best  and  most  agreeable 
light  to  work  by. 

We  have  now  the  collodion  containing  the  acid  and  the  chlorine,  and  the 
silver  solution.  We  mix  the  two  together  by  dropping  the  silver  solution 
into  the  collodion,  stirring  rapidly  the  whole  time.  The  dropping  is  better 
effected  by  placing  the  silver  solution  into  an  ordinary  dropping  bottle.  Too 
much  care  cannot  be  observed  in  this  portion  of  the  process.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  directly  the  drop  of  silver  solution  enters  the  collodion  it  takes 
a  white,  milky  appearance.  This  is  due  to  the  formation  of  chloride  of  silver 
and  other  compositions,  which  remain  suspended  in  the  collodion.  It  being 
very  neeessary  that  the  silver  and  chlorine  be  well  distributed  and  thoroughly 
combined,  the  gradual  addition  of  the  silver  solution  and  continual  and 
violent  stirring  during  the  process  is  absolutely  essential.  If  this  is  not 
observed  an  unevenness  in  the  prints  will  be  the  result. 

It  must  be  mentioned  that  after  the  addition  of  the  alcohol  to  the  silver 
solution  it  very  often  happens  that  a  portion  of  the  silver  crystallizes.  As 
soon  as  this  is  observed  the  vessel  containing  it  must  be  placed  in  warm 
water  until  the  crystals  are  re-dissolved,  when  it  must  be  immediately  mixed 
with  the  collodion  after  the  manner  already  described. 

We  have  now  a  sensitive  collodion  emulsion.  It  must  be  well  shaken, 
and  allowed  to  stand  for  two  or  three  hours.  It  must  now  be  filtered  in  an 
ordinary  collodion  filter,  and  is  then  ready  for  use — that  is  to  say,  for  pre- 
paring or  coating  the  paper. 

Hiederstadt's  formula*  is  as  follows:  1.5  gr.  of  chloride  of  lithium,  1.5 
gr.  of  nitric  acid,  are  dissolved  by  the  application  of  heat  in  50  c.c.  of 
alcohol ;  this  solution  is  added  to  500  gr.  of  ordinary  4  per  cent,  collodion. 


*  PhotographiBche  Correspondenz. 
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14  gr.  of  acetate  of  silver  are  dissolved  with  the  aid  of  heat  in  6.7  gr.  of 
distilled  water,  then  added  to  150  c.c.  of  diluted  alcohol,  which  is  heated  to 
ebullition. 

The  argentiferous  solution  is  poured  gradually  into  the  chloride  solution, 
and  afterwards  from  four  to  six  grains  of  glycerine  solution  are  added. 

Dr.  Liesegang  prepares  his  collodion  after  the  manner  following : 

In  a  glass  measure  dissolve  8  gr.  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  6  c.c.  of  distilled 
water,  heat  being  applied.  Drop  this  solution  in  a  bottle  containing  135  c.c. 
of  alcohol.  In  cool  weather  it  is  necessary  to  place  the  bottle  in  a  vessel 
containing  warm  water.  Add  8  gr.  of  soluble  gun-cotton,  and  after  a  good 
shaking  pour  in  160  c.c.  of  ether.  Further  violent  shaking  will  produce  a 
grayish- white  collodion.  In  another  glass  dissolve  one  gr.  of  chloride  of 
lithium  in  35  c.c.  of  alcohol,  together  with  one  gramme  of  tartaric  acid.  This 
solution  is  dropped  into  the  argentiferous  collodion,  which  must  be  kept 
continually  moving.  If  preserved  in  a  well-corked  bottle  this  collodion  will 
keep  any  length  of  time. 

We  have  now  our  sensitive  collodion  emulsion  standing  ready  for  use,  and 
the  next  operation  is  the  coating  of  the  paper.  ^We  have,  therefore,  to  first 
of  all  turn  our  attention  to  the  kind  of  paper  that  we  must  use.  It  is  & 
curious  but  lamentable  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  endeavors  of  many  of 
our  leading  paper  manufacturers  in  this  country,  they  have  been  quite 
unable  to  produce  a  paper  suitable  for  photographic  purposes.  Rives's  and 
Saxe's  paper  are  the  only  two  that  are  of  any  use  for  this,  as  well  as  for  a 
great  many  other  purposes.  It  is  very  simple  to  get  a  paper  with  a  fictttioas 
glaze,  produced  by  hot  pressing  and  other  modern  appliances,  but  this  will 
not  remain  after  it  has  passed  through  all  the  various  necessary  fixing  and 
washing  operations. 

But  even  with  the  two  papers  already  mentioned,  although  they  can  be 
used  satisfactorily,  yet  in  order  to  prevent  the  collodion  from  sinking  into 
the  paper  it  is  necessary  to  coat  with  arrowroot. 

The  paper  most  suitable  for  our  purpose  is  that  known  abroad  as  baryta 
paper.  It  is  used  for  collotype  or  lichtdruck  prints,  and  photographers 
should  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  it  from  any  collotype  printing  works. 
This  paper  is  made  by  coating  Rives's  or  Saxe's  paper  with  a  solution  of 
baryta  chalk  and  gelatine.  It  has  a  pink  or  violet  surface,  which  not  only 
presents  a  very  pleasing  appearance  to  the  finished  print,  but  serves  to  hide 
any  discoloration  due  to  the  deterioration  of  the  collodion  emulsion.  There 
are  four  different  qualities  of  this  paper.  The  first  is  ordinary  paper  coated 
in  the  manner  already  mentioned ;  the  second  is  a  stiffer  and  stronger  paper, 
resembling  thin  card-board ;  the  third  is  coated  with  a  thick  solution  of 
insoluble  gelatine,  and  stripped  from  glass,  presenting  a  very  high  polish ; 
the  fourth  is  similar  to  the  latter,  excepting  that  the  gelatine  is  soluble,  and 
by  the  application  of  heat  dissolving  the  gelatine,  the  collodion  film  leaves 
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the  paper  and  can  be  transferred  to  another  support,  after  the  manner  of 

carbon  printing. 

For  a  preliminary  trial  procure  some  of  the  first-mentioned  paper.     For 

ordinary  purposes  it  is  not  necessary  to  prepare  the  paper  in  any  way ;  the 

keeping  properties  of  the  collodion  emulsion  are  excellent,  but  if  necessary 

to  keep  several  months  it  should  be  floated,  pink  side  downwards,  on  a  bath 

made  as  follows : 

Water 100  parts! 

Hydrochloric  acid, 2     „ 

Citric  acid 2     ,, 

Tartaric  acid,    . 2     „ 

Allow  it  to  remain  on  this  solution  about  two  minutes,  remove,  and  hang  up 
to  dry. 

There  are  several  methods  of  coating  the  paper  with  the  emulsion.  For 
large  quantities  a  snitable  double  frame  should  be  constructed,  in  which  the 
paper  is  held  tight  while  the  collodion  is  poured  over  it. 

With  the  collodion  emulsion  the  paper  does  not  expand  as  it  would  do 
with  any  other  preparation. 

For  our  purpose,  however,  a  piece  of  glass  or  wooden  board  of  the  same 
size  as  the  paper  is  all  that  is  necessary.  A  piece  of  wood  with  a  knob  in 
the  center  underneath  is  the  most  comfortable  to  work  with.  The  paper 
should  be  pinned  on  to  the  wood  or  fastened  on  to  the  glass  in  su^h  a 
manner  that  the  right-hand  side  and  the  bottom  edges  overlay  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch. 

Hold  the  bottle  containing  the  emulsion  in  the  right  hand  and  the  board 
with  the  paper  laid  on  in  the  left  hand.  Carefully  wipe  round  the  neck  and 
sides  of  the  bottle  and  see  that  there  are  no  air  bubbles  on  the  emulsion, 
then  pour  the  collodion  on  to  the  right-hand  upper  edge  of  the  paper.  A 
little  practice  will  soon  enable  you  to  judge  the  right  quantity,  but  never  be 
too  sparing.  With  a  gentle  movement  incline  the  board  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  emulsion  flows  well  into  the  top  left-hand  corner,  then  down  towards 
the  bottom  left-hand  edge,  and  finally  to  the  right-hand  lower  corner,  where 
the  superfluous  collodion  is  allowed  to  run  off.  But  have  a  care ;  not  into 
the  same  bottle  on  any  account  if  you  are  going  to  prepare  another  sheet,  but 
into  a  separate  wide-necked  bottle.  The  bottle  used  to  contain  the  emulsion 
for  pouring  on  to  the  paper  should  not  contain  more  than  six  or  eight  ounces, 
and  should  never  be  filled  up  farther  than  a  couple  of  inches  below  the  neck. 
The  best  bottles  for  this  purpose  I  have  found  to  be  those  used  for  Hock  and 
Moselle  wines.  They  are  usually  of  a  non-actinic  color,  which  is  in  itself  an 
advantage.  But  the  long,  gradual  sloping  neck  prevents  the  formation  of 
air-bubbles.  These  latter  will  be  found  the  chief  enemy  of  the  collodion 
worker,  but  with  care  and  attention  they  can  easily  be  got  rid  of.  They  are 
usually  formed. by  pouring  the  collodion  on  to  the  paper  at  too  great  a  height. 
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or  by  bringing  the  bottle  to  an  upright  position  with  a  jerk.  All  these  little 
details,  trifling  as  they  may  seem,  are  of  great  importance  when  good  resalts 
are  desired.  The  collodion  must  never  be  allowed  to  flow  twice  over  the 
same  spot  during  the  one  coating,  or  an  unpleasant  ridge  visible  in  the 
finished  print  will  be  the  inevitable  result. 

Carefully  wipe  the  neck  of  the  bottle  each  time,  to  prevent  little  pieces  of 
the  dried  collodion  from  spoiling  the  film. 

For  the  production  of  high-class  prints  it  will  be  advisable  to  coat  the 
paper  twice.  This  is  done  when  the  first  coating  is  thoroughly  set.  Turn 
the  paper  round  the  other  way,  so  that  the  bottom  and  the  top  are  reversed, 
and  give  another  coating. 

The  superfluous  collodion  poured  off  into  the  wide-mouthed  bottles  is 
allowed  to  stand  until  the  air-bubbles  have  entirely  disappeared,  when  it  can 
be  used. 

Owing  to  the  speedy  evaporation  of  the  ether  the  collodion  will  soon 
become  too  thick.  It  should  be  thinned  with  a  mixture  of  one  part  alcohol 
(.805)  and  two  parts  ether  (.730).     Well  shake  and  allow  to  stand  before 

using. 

In  pouring  off  the  superfluous  collodion  from  the  paper  gradually  sway 
the  board  from  right  to  left,  in  order  to  prevent  the  formation  of  ridges 
caused  by  the  running  of  the  collodion  in  one  direction. 

The  collodion  emulsion  sets  very  rapidly,  in  warm  weather  about  one 
minute,  in  winter  three  to  four.  When  the  superfluous  collodion  has  run  off, 
the  paper  is  removed  from  the  frame  or  support  and  hung  up  to  dry  by 
means  of  American  clips  attached  to  a  string.* 

Right  here  we  come  to  another  very  important  consideration,  which  must 
on  no  account  be  overlooked.  I  allude  to  the  temperature  in  which  these 
various  operations  of  coating  and  drying  are  to  be  carried  on.  Paper  pre- 
pared in  a  moist  room  and  dried  slowly  gives  flat  prints,  while  if  dried  at  too 
high  a  temperature  will  not  tone  at  all. 

The  coating  of  the  paper  should  be  carried  on  in  a  cool,  dry  atmosphere, 
the  room  thoroughly  well  ventilated,  as  the  fumes  of  ether  and  alcohol  are 
exceedingly  obnoxious  and  injurious  to  the  health.  Directly  the  paper  is 
coated  it  should  be  taken  and  hung  up  in  a  room  heated  to  about  60*"  Fabr. 
After  drying,  the  edges  are  trimmed  with  a  pair  of  shears  and  the  paper  laid 
down  flat  under  a  heavy  weight.  It  should  be  well  preserved  from  light  and 
moisture.  If  rolled  with  film  outwards  it  can  be  kept  in  an  air-tight  tin  case, 
and  when  required  for  use  will  fall  into  a  flat  position  if  unrolled. 


*I  once  used  these  American  clips  on  wires  running  across  the  drying-room »  and  found 
my  paper  covered  with  small  black  specks,  which  I  afterwards  found  were  due  to  the  acnp- 
ing  of  the  metal  joints  of  the  clips  along  the  wires  producing  fine  metallic  dust,  which, 
attaching  itself  to  the  collodion  emulsion,  soon  turned  the  silver  black.    Moral:  Use  string. 

W.  B.  W. 
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I  trust  the  reader  will  forgive  me  if  I  have  been  guilty  of  tautology  or 
repetition  in  describing  the  necessary  operations  to  be  gone  through  in  the 
preparation  of  aristotype  or  collodion  emulsion  paper.  I  have  endeavored 
to  make  it  as  dear  as  possible,  so  that  the  most  ignorant  person  will 
thoroughly  understand  it.  I  have  also  endeavored  to  impress  upon  the  mind 
of  the  operator  the  fact  that  absolute  attention  to  the  minutest  details 
is  necessary  to  insure  success.  Having  had  occasion  to  prepare  many 
thousand  sheets  I  know  the  value  of  this,  and  as  I  am  anxious  to  see  this 
beautiful  process  more  in  use  I  would  not  like  the  reader  to  try  it,  and,  by 
omitting  some  trifling  detail,  get  bad  results  and  condemn  the  whole  thing 
as  useless,  as  a  great  many  are  apt  to  do. 

[Any  good  ready-made  American  plain  collodion,  thinned  down,  will 
answer. — Eds.] 

•-•»• — ■ 

Need  of  a  Portable  Dark-Room. 

Bt  M.  Y.  Bbach. 

PORTABLE  dark-room  or  dark-box  is  one  of  the  present  needs  of 
amateur  photographers.  The  inventor  who  will  produce  such  an  article 
that  is  really  practicable  and  not  too  expensive,  ought  to  find  a  ready 
market  for  it.  There  is  scarcely  a  day  in  the  experience  of  a  traveling 
amateur  photographer  when  a  dark-room  is  not  wanted,  at  least  for  changing 
plates.  To  be  sure,  many  hotels  provide  well-equipped  dark-rooms,  but 
they  are  few  and  far  between,  when  taking  the  country  as  a  whole.  The 
photographer  having  4x5  plates  to  develop  requires  a  very  small  space  in 
which  to  manipulate  them.  The  trays  are  small,  but  a  trifle  larger  than  the 
plates,  and  but  little  room  is  needed.  Two  of  these  trays  are  all  that  are 
actually  necessary,  unless  a  third  tray,  containing  water  in  which  to  wash  off 
developer  is  used.  It  seems  not  a  complex  matter  to  make  plans  for  a  dark 
box,  one  side  of  which  shall  contain  a  red  glass,  with  short  tight  fitting 
rubber  sleeves  to  admit  the  arms,  and  goggles  for  the  eyes,  the  whole  to  be 
so  compactly  arranged  as  to  be  placed  on  a  bedroom  stand  or  bureau  top. 
When  not  in  use  the  box  could  be  so  hinged  as  to  fold  up  like  the  patent 
tin  lunch  boxes,  so  much  used  by  school  boys.  The  size  of  this  dark-box 
coulcl  be  kept  within  the  dimensions  of  an  ordinary  family  starch-box. 

Twenty  odd  years  ago  an  Euglishman  manufactured  a  field  dark-room 
of  flexible  rubber  cloth,  upheld  by  a  tripod,  with  close  fitting  sleeves,  a 
mask  for  the  face,  etc.  But  it  was  too  cumbersome  and  costly  for  general 
use,  and  has  never  appeared  in  the  American  market.  Other  dark-rooms 
and  boxes,  but  they  have  been  either  too  unwieldy  or  too  costly.  Compact- 
ness and  cheapness  are  prime  essentials  in  the  making  of  a  portable  dark- 
room or  dark  developing  box. 


th:e 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT. 


Do  Amateurs  help  Professionals  f — This  is  a  question  put  in  the  opposite 
way.  We  are  inclined  to  think  they  do,  if  the  professionals  can  see  the 
question  in  the  right  light.  Mr.  Frank  M.  SuttclifTe,  in  a  recent  number  of 
Photography,  gives  a  hint  of  how  professionals  may  profit  at  the  expense 
of  amateurs,  which  is  worth  consideration.  He  says  :  *'0f  all  classes  of  pho- 
tographers the  amateur  seems  to  have  trodden  most  heavily  on  the  toes  of 
those  who  made  the  photographing  of  houses  and  groups  their  specialty,  for 
we  hear  of  men  who,  a  few  years  ago,  were  making  a  comfortable  living, 
now  literally  never  being  asked  to  do  any  work,  and  who  have  to  depend 
entirely  on  orders  from  work  taken  on  speculation ;  even  those  who  do  not 
depend  altogether  on  this  class  of  work  must  have  noticed  a  great  failing  off 
in  this  line.  And  even  when  a  commission  does  come,  in  all  probability  a 
telegram  will  meet  the  operator  as  he  is  starting  off  to  say  that  some  amateur 
has  kindly  offered  to  take  the  picture,  and  Mr.  X.'s  services  will  not  be 
required,  though  what  pleasure  the  amateur  derives  from  doing  the  pho- 
tographer out  of  his  work  is  not  easy  to  see.    If  he  wishes  to  exhibit  his 
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superior  skill,  why  does  not  he  lie  close,  let  the  miserable  professional  take  his 
group,  and  then  burst  forth,  rearrange  the  group,  take  his  exposures,  and  then, 
with  the  generosity  of  a  conqueror,  give  the  poor  beaten  photographer  his 
negatives  to  print  from  ?  That  he  should  be  so  anxious  to  push  the  profes- 
sional out  of  the  group  and  house  business  for  the  sake  of  the  few  shillings 
he  sometimes  condescends  to  accept  is  beyond  belief.  We  have  heard  that 
^  evil  is  wrought  for  want  of  thought,'  and  perhaps  these  gentry  have  never 
thought  that  what  is  fun  to  them  is  starvation,  if  not  death,  to  the  poor 
professional. 

'^  As  far  as  portraiture  goes,  the  amateur  has,  we  are  afraid,  done  the 
photographer  serious  injury.  Not  that  he  has  competed  or  undersold  him ; 
but  by  experimenting  on  his  own  relations  and  friends,  has  produced  such 
caricatures  of  their  features  that  they  hesitate  to  come  to  our  studios.  And 
worse  than  this,  the  amateur  has,  by  excusing  his  own  failures,  given  people 
to  understand  that  plates  are  only  a  penny  each,  and  that  enough  paper  to 
print  a  dozen  cartes  can  be  bought  for  less  than  sixpence.  No  wonder,  then, 
portraitists  are  looked  upon  as  rogues  and  swindlers  for  charging  more  than 
this,  that  they  may  be  able  to  pay  for  such  little  items' as  rent,  wages, 
mounts,  etc. 

**  It  is  only  natural  that  the  photographer  should  wish  to  pay  the  amateur 
back  in  his  own  coin  for  having  taken  the  gilt  off  his  gingerbread,  and  it 
seems  as  if  the  increasing  craze  for  snap-shooting  gives  him  the  opportunity 
for  so  doing.  The  amateur  of  the  near  future  will  not  bother  his  head  with 
developing  and  printing  nor  enlarging.  Unlike  his  brother  of  the  past  he 
will  not  want  five  shillings  worth  of  information  with  every  box  of  plates  he 
buys  from  us.  No,  he  will  be  willing  to  purchase  his  hand  cameras  and 
plates  from  us,  and  when  he  has  exposed  the  latter,  will  return  them  to  be 
developed  and  printed,  and,  judging  from  the  experience  of  some  who  have 
laid  themselves  out  already  for  this,  the  remuneration  is  a  handsome  one,  for 
what  with  the  charge  for  developing,  the  charge  for  printing  and  mounting, 
to  say  nothing  of  enlarging  and  lantern  slides,  the  amount  of  work  and  its 
accompanying  pay  these  Kodak  men  put  into  the  hands  of  those  who  bring 
their  works  to  light  is  far  larger  than  many  imagine.  During  the  present 
depression  among  photographers  many  must  have  sought  earnestly  for  some 
other  employment  to  which  they  could  turn  their  hands,  with  but  sorry  success ; 
if  nothing  better  turns  up,  we  would  say,  clear  out  from  your  windows  the 
enlargements  and  portraits  the  passers-by  are  tired  of  seing,  fill  it  with 
instantaneous  shutters,  plates,  and  hand  cameras,  and  invite  the  amateur  in." 

The  gist  of  his  essay  is  that  the  professional  photographer  may  make 
money  out  of  the  amateur  by  going  into  the  sale  of  apparatus,  and  we  think 
it  is  about  so,  judging  from  the  numerous  small  photo-supply  stores  that  are 
beginning  to  start  up.  Any  photographer  generally  has  room  enough  for 
the  storage  of  a  few  pieces  of  apparatus,  shutters,  etc.,  sufficient  to  meet 
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the  ordinary  wants  of  the  amatear.  The  latter  generally  has  his  printing 
done  at  the  same  place,  and  when  he  calls  for  the  finished  work,  has  the 
opportunity  to  purchase  any  other  needed  supplies.  Besides  this,  a  good 
photographer  can  explain  the  desirable  points  of  a  camera  to  better  advan- 
tage than  any  one  else,  and  can  thus  employ  his  time  to  good  advantage 
when  the  other  branch  of  the  business  is  slack.  Photographers  would  thas 
become  retail  dealers  for  the  wholesale  manufacturers,  and  in  the  end  might 
realize  larger  profits  than  would  be  possible,  should  the  business  be  confined 
to  the  taking  of  pictures   alone. 

Lens  and  Shutter  Contest, — The  time  for  the  closing  of  the  Bausch  & 
Lomb  contest  was  extended  to  November  1st.  Some  question  having  oc- 
curred as  to  whether  all  negatives,  good  or  bad,  were  to  be  submitted  to  the 
general  judges,  the  company  replies  that  it  is  only  necessary  for  each  con- 
testant to  send  in  one  choice  negative,  though  if  he  desires  to  enter  two  or 
three  more  of  the  same  kind  he  will  be  at  liberty  to  do  so.  .  We  expect  this 
contest  will  bring  out  an  excellent  lot  of  negatives,  and  shall  hope  to  have 
a  reproduction  of  the  prize  winner  appear  in  an  early  number. 

A  Method  of  Securing  Sepia  Tones  on  Bromide  Prints. — ^The  method  is 
a  sort  of  intensification  and  is  recommended  by  the  Eastman  Company.  The 
picture  may  be  developed  with  oxalate  and  iron,  or  with  eikonogen,  or  para- 
amidophenol.  The  print  should  be  well  washed  after  fixing,  then  immersed 
in  the  following : 

Potassium  ferricyanide  (not  ferrocyanide),     .    9  grains. 

Uranium  nitrate, 8  grains. 

Glacial  acetic  acid, 5  drams. 

Water 16  ounces. 

The  ferricyanide  is  first  dissolved  in  the  water  and  after  standing  a  few 
minutes,  add  the  acetic  acid,  then  the  uranium  nitrate ;  filter  if  any  precipitate 
is  formed. 

This  toning  solution  should  be  kept  in  the  dark  when  not  in  use.  If  any 
precipitate  forms  during  the  operation  of  toning,  filter  it  off,  as  it  will  discolor 
the  print.  Tone  to  the  desired  color  and  wash  in  running  water  for  about 
twenty-five  minutes  or  until  the  print  is  clear  and  free  from  3*ellow  color. 
Use  rubber  trays  for  the  toning  solution.  Iron  or  enameled  trays  are  liable 
to  turn  the  prints  blue.  Washing  the  prints  before  toning  in  oxalate  of 
potash  solution  and  then  in  clean  water  will  aid  in  removing  the  iron 
remaining  in  the  paper  after  developing. 

We  hope  many  of  our  readers  will  try  this  formula  and  report  to  us  the 
results. 
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Some   Notes  on  Para-Amidophenol. 

Bt  Jambs  H.  Stbbbins,  Jb. 
[Road  before  the  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers  of  New  York,  October  13, 1891.] 

FORMULA. 

Para-Amidophenol  chloride 5  parts. 

Sodiam  salphite  (cryst.), 20  parts. 

Caustic  soda,  15  parts. 

Water, 1000  parts. 

tHE  above  developer,  which  I  call  the  normal  developer,  was  used  iu 
making  the  following  experiments  : 

1.  Exposed  a  Carbutt  B  plate,  in  contact  with  a  negative,  ten  seconds, 
at  eight  feet  from  a  bat-wing  gas  burner,  and  developed  with  above  mixture. 
The  image  flashed  up  immediately,  and  was  thoroughly  developed  in  a  few 
seconds.  This  proved  that  the  exposure  was  either  too  long,  or  the  developer 
too  concentrated. 

2.  Exposed  a  Carbutt  B  plate  in  the  same  way  to  same  light  for  five 
seconds,  and  developed  as  before.  In  this  case,  too,  the  image  flashed  up 
almost  as  soon  as  the  developer  was  poured  upon  it,  and  was  fully  developed 
in  alK)ut  a  minute.  The  positive  obtained  was  of  fine  quality,  having  a  nice 
soft  brown  color.  This  proves  that  the  exposure  was  about  right,  but  that 
the  developer  was  much  too  strong  for  time-exposure. 

3.  Diluted  the  developer  with  its  own  volume  of  water,  and  used  this 
diluted  solution  upon  another  plate  which  had  been  exposed,  as  before,  for 
five  seconds. 

Even  with  this  dilution  the  image  appeared  very  quickly,  and  was 
thoroughly  developed  in  about  a  minute  and  a  half. 

From  these  three  tests  it  is  evident  that  para-amidophenol  hydrochloride 
is  a  very  powerful  developer,  and  it  is  probable  that  by  difuting  one  part  of 
the  concentrated  developer  with  two  parts  of  water,  that  a  suflSciently  strong 
developer  for  time  exposures  will  result. 

PHYSICAL   PROPERTIES. 

This  compound,  like  pyrogallol,  is  very  readily  oxidized  in  alkaline  solu- 
tions by  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  hence  I  fear  that  it  would  be  diflflcult  to 
keep  it  in  a  solution  containing  caustic  soda.  As  soon  as  the  latter  is  added 
the  mixture  turns  brownish  red,  and  after  developing  two  or  three  plates 
the  solution  turns  dark  brown,  but,  unlike  pyro,  it  does  not  seem  to  stain 
the  fingers. 

With  caustic  soda  as  an  alkali,  para-amidophenol  hydrochloride  is  at  least 
five  times  more  powerful  than  eikonogen,  and  the  negatives  or  positives 
obtained  have  that  soft,  yellowish  brown  quality  which  is  characteristic  of 
pyrogallol,  and  which  ensures  good  printing.     As  it  is  difiScult  to  keep  the 
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para-amidophenol  hydrochloride  in  one  solution  like  eiko  or  hydroquinooe, 
I  would  suggest  that  it  be  put  up  in  two  separate  solutions,  as  follows : 

r. 

Water, 500  parts. 

Sulphite  soda  (cryst.), 20  parts. 

Para-amidophenol  ohloride, 5  parts. 

II. 
Water, 500  parts. 

Sulphite  soda  (cryst.) 20  parts. 

Caustic  soda 15  parts. 

For  use  mix  equal  parts  of  I.  and  II. 

For  time  exposures  dilute  the  concentrated  solution  with  one  or  two  parts 
of  water  as  required.  For  lack  of  time  1  have  not  been  able  to  carry  these 
experiments  as  far  as  it  was  originally  intended,  but,  between  now  and  our 
next  meeting,  I  intend  to  extend  my  experiments  into  carbonates  of  sodium 
and  potassium,  as  alkalis  in  lieu  of  caustic  soda,  and  will  also  read  a 
paper  upon  the  relative  reducing  power  of  para-amidophenol  chloride  upon 
salts  of  silver,  as  compared  with  pyrogallol,  hydroquinone,  and  eikonogen. 


The  Para-Amldophenol  Developer. 

Bt  F.  G.  Bbach. 

N  OUR  previous  number  we  gave  a  method  described  b}'  Mr.  James  H. 

Stebbins,  Jr.,  showing  how  the  base  of  this  developer  is  made.     We 

now  give  Mr.  Stebbins   later  experiments,  and  will  describe  our  own 

made  with  a  sample  handed  us  by  Dr.  Charles  Ehrmann,  of  the  Photographic 

Times^  and  said  to  be  made  by  Dr.  Anderson,  the  originator  of  eikonogeo. 

On  the  basis  at  which  a  few  grains  are  sold  the  price  is  about  seven  dollars 

an  ounce,  but  like  all  new  chemicals,  the  greater  the  demand  the  lower  the 

price  is  likely  to  be. 

We  firat  mixed   up  a  developer,  according  to   the  formula  advised  by 

Lumiere  of  Paris,  in  the  following  proportions : 

Water, 7|  ounces. 

Sodium  sulphite {  ounce. 

Carbonate  of  potash,       160  f^rains. 

Para-amidophenol, 15  grains. 

The  water  was  about  65°  F. ;  it  required  a  long  time  to  dissolve  the  salt, 
which  appeared  to  be  the  only  drawback. 

We  tried  printing  a  transparency  on  a  moderately  rapid  plate  in  contact 
from  a  negative,  first  giving  a  fraction  of  a  second's  exposure  to  weak  dav- 
light ;  second,  by  five  seconds'  exposure,  three  feet  away  from  a  flat  gas  light : 
third,  by  a  second's  exposure  four  feet  away  from  the  same  light ;  and  fourth, 
by  a  second's  exposure,  six  feet  away. 

In  the  first  and  second  trials  the  moment  the  plate  touched  the  developer 
it   darkened  over  at  once  completely,  the  whole  of  the  image  being  covered 
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with  fog.  In  the  third  case  a  fairly  good  over-exposed  positive  was  obtained, 
while  the  fourth  was  a  trifle  under-timed  and  weak,  though  remarkably  clear 
in  the  high  lights.  The  same  efifect  was  observed  in  the  development  of 
bromide  paper.  A  fifth  and  latter  experiment  with  another  solution,  con- 
taining no  alkali,  on  a  slow  Eastman  plate,  produced  a  much  better  positive. 

The  conclusion  arrived  at  was  that  the  developer  contained  too  much 
alkali  for  time  exposures,  but  might  be  adapted  for  those  that  are  instanta- 
neous. At  another  time  we  tried  dissolving  10  grains  of  the  '^Para"  salt 
in  five  ounces  of  water,  at  a  temperature  of  60°  F.  After  several  minutes 
of  rapid  stirring  with  a  glass  rod  only  about  one-quarter  seemed  to  disappear. 
We  then  heated  the  solution  in  a  water  bath  until  it  reached  100  F.,  and  after 
stirring  for  five  minutes  were  successful  in  dissolving  it.  The  solution  was 
now  filtered  and  was  as  clear  and  limped  as  water,  having  a  very  slight 
purplish  brown  cast  by  reflected  light. 

Having   been  successful   in   developing   plates   with   simple   eikonogen, 

without  the  addition  of  carbonate  potash  as  an  alkali,  we  tried  the  experiment 

exposing  behind  the  same  negative  a  slow  Eastman  transparency  plate  three 

feet  away  from  a  gas  burner  for  five  seconds.     We  poured  over  it  a  solution 

made  as  follows : 

Water 0  ounces. 

Sodium  sulphite, J  ounce. 

Para-amidophenol; 10  grains. 

In  about  fifteen  seconds  the  image  began  to  appear,  and  in  one  and  one-half 
minutes  development  was  complete.  On  examining  the  transparency  by 
daylight  we  found  that  it  could  have  gained  a  little  more  needed  density  by 
remaining  a  few  minutes  longer  in  the  developer.  We  recommend  the  above 
formula  for  slide  making.  It  yields  clear  glass,  where  needed,  in  the  high- 
lights of  slides,  also  gives  a  pleasing  purplish  tone,  and  is  suitable  for 
over-exposed  plates. 

To  further  test  its  developing  qualities  we  made  two  exposures  on  two  of 
Cramer's  40  plates  (4x5),  in  the  camera  on  a  rainy  day  with  a  small  stop  f-128, 
one  of  a  second,  and  another  of  half  a  second. 

On  this  the  above  developer,  without  alkali,  acted  quite  slow,  it  being 
very  nearly  three  minutes  before  the  sky  portion  began  to  make  its  appear- 
ance. We  accordingly  commenced  adding,  in  small  quantities,  a  solution  of 
carbonate  of  potash,  as  small  as  we  thought  was  suflflcient  to  accelerate  the 
developing  action,  and  obtained  two  negatives  of  good  quality,  having  ample 
density  in  the  sky,  with  an  abundance  of  detail  in  the  darker  portions,  and 
shadows  of  remarkable  clearness.  It  took  about  ten  minutes  for  each  plate. 
The  solution  thus  compounded  for  rapid  exposures  stood  when  we  finished, 

about  as  follows : 

Warm  water, 1  ounce. 

Sodium  sulphite  (cryst.),    ...        .48  grains. 

Para-amidophenol, 2  grains. 

Carbonate  of  potash,       6 grains. 
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For  extreme  short  exposures  the  potash  may  be  increased  up  to  20  or  24 

grains  to  the  ounce. 

For  developing  slow  plates  for  time  work  Dr.  Charles  £hrmann  recommends 

the  following : 

Distilled  hot  water,  150°  F 10  ounces. 

Sodium  sulphite  (cry8t.)f 1)  ounces. 

Para-amidophenolp 48  grains. 

Carbonate  of  potash i  ounce. 

If  kept  at  65°  F.,  none  of  the  "para"  will  crystallize  out.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  high  temperature  makes  a  solution  more  than  twice  as  powerful 
in  the  para  salt  than  the  one  at  which  it  was  100"  F.  The  developer  can  be 
made  to  produce  opaque  blacks  in  the  negative  and  leave  the  shadows  crisp 
and  clear  and  free  from  fog  of  any  kind.  Ten  ounces  will  develop  nearly 
two  dozen  6^x8^  plates;  any  slowing  up  of  the  developer  can  be  compen- 
sated for  by  the  addition  of  the  potash  solutions.  It  retains  its  clearness 
perfectly  even  if  exposed  for  some  time  in  an  open  graduate,  and  after  use  in 
development  changes  to  a  light  lemon  yellow  color. 

Another  merit  is  that  it  does  not  stain  the  fingers,  and  is  therefore  the 
par  excellence  of  developers  for  ladies  and  others.  It  is  a  quick  acting 
developer,  becomes  less  easily  exhausted  than  any  other,  and  will  not  chemi- 
cally stain  the  film.  It  is  remarkable  even  by  long  development  how  per- 
fectly clean  and  white  the  unexposed  portions  of  the  negatives  keep.  It  is  advis- 
able to  filter  in  developer  occasionally.  We  commend  the  developer  to  all 
amateurs  wishing  to  obtain,  easily,  good  results,  and  regard  it  as  an  advance 
in  the  right  direction. 


»»♦ 


Artistic  Photography. 

Bt  Gathbriitb  Weed  Baknbs. 

« 

[Read  before  the  Yonkers  Photographic  Club,  Oct  8, 1891.] 

HE  pro8  and  cons  on  this  subject  have  for  so  long  faced  each  other  in 
what  might  be  called  a  mental  equation,  that  it  would  seem  by  this  time 
as  if  ^^x"  ought  to  equal  something  more  than  an  unknown  quantity. 
What,  then,  is  artistic  photography?  Must  not  the  question  be  answered  by 
asking  Pilate's  question,  "What  is  Truth?"  In  our  day  and  generation  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men  claim  the  name  of  artist,  so  that  it  has  lost  mnch 
of  its  distinction,  and  yet  there  must  be  a  general  and  deep-seated  reverence 
for  the  beautiful  in  the  human  heart  when  we,  instinctively,  use  the  word  to 
express  our  highest  admiration  for  man's  handiwork.  Art  has  been  forced 
to  masquerade  in  many  costumes,  yet  they  can  only  for  a  time  disfigure  the 
form  beneath.  There  are  people  whose  only  idea  of  art  is  a  mode  of 
deception,  and  their  idea  of  truth  a  vulgar  revelation  of  what  might  better 
be  hidden.  A  small  nature  can  only  see  the  world  in  a  small  way,  and  when 
its  pint  pot  of  comprehension  is  once  full,  time  is  wasted  in  trying  to  make  it 
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hold  any  more.  A  broadly  cultured  nature,  on  the  contrary,  feels  that  it 
best  honors  art  by  considering  her  as  one  with  truth  and  as  being  the 
highest  effort  possible  to  the  human  mind  of  realizing  in  visible  form  its 
highest  ideals. 

The  old  Italian  masters  of  painting  were  ignorant  of  some  very  important 
details  in  anatomy,  and  their  saints  were  often  made  to  assume  positions 
which  offend  our  modern  canons  of  grace  and  dignity,  but  the  artists 
reverenced  their  work  and  put  a  soul  in  it  unknown  to  many  of  the  more 
correctly  drawn  pictures  of  to-day.  Artistic  taste  is  confined  to  no  age, 
country,  or  condition  of  life,  and,  that  this  fact  is  being  more  generally 
recognized,  is  the  best  possible  indication  of  our  mental  growth  as  a  nation. 
It  is  no  act  of  charity  for  the  followers  of  painting  to  admit  the  followera  of 
Photography  to  their  fellowship.  Photography  does  not  need  to  beg  admis- 
sion to  the  temple  of  art  or  be  admitted  to  it  on  a  painter's  ticket.  She  is 
entitled  to  her  own  doorway,  for  a  photographer  is  not  a  painter  any  more 
than  an  organist  is  a  violinist.  True  lovers  of  art  should  meet  on  an  equal 
footing  while  poor  workers  should  be  relegated  to  obscurity.  There  are  men 
and  women  in  all  conditions  of  life  who  make  us  think  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  story 
about  putting  square  men  into  round  holes.  No  matter  how  carefully  you 
may  trim  off  his  corners  the  man  never  seems  at  home  in  the  hole.  This  is  the 
case  with  many  of  the  so-called  artists  in  photography  who  never  would  be 
artists  in  any  profession,  who  would  be  laughed  at  if  they  attempted  painting, 
but  who  consider  themselves  justified  in  taking  up  the  camera  as  that,  they 
think,  is  machine  work  and  can  be  done  with  little  trouble.  Verily  their 
work  shows  they  were  not  mistaken.  Photography  has  had  to  suffer  long 
enough  from  such  incompetent  workers  and  the  public  should  be  taught  to 
forget  the  idea,  learned  from  them,  that  there  is  no  really  creative  work  in  it. 

In  photography,  as  in  painting,  the  first  lesson  is  learning  how  to  see  and 
then  how  to  present  what  you  see  to  others.  "Make  up  your  mind,"  a 
painter  once  told  me,  *'  just  where  you  mean  your 'brush  to  go  and  then  put 
it  right  on  the  spot,  not  rub  all  around  it."  The  same  rule  can  easily  be 
applied  to  photography.  Two  camerists  go  together  on  an  outing  and  while 
one  takes  many  more  pictures  than  the  other,  the  latter's  few  prove  superior. 
Why?  Is  it,  as  his  companion  says,  '*  waste  time"  to  carefully  study 
different  points  of  view  before  making  a  selection  and  then  just  as  carefully 
arranging  the  focus?  Does  one  lose  by  waiting  until  the  cloud  passes  from 
the  sun,  or  the  foliage  is  quiet,  if  that  will  assist  in  a  better  result?  Or,  if  a 
figure  seems  needed  to  improve  the  composition,  taking  trouble  if  necessary, 
to  find  one?  All  these  things  count  and  no  one  can  expect  artistic  success 
who  neglects  them.  Landscapes  are  easier  than  figures  or  interiors,  yet  the 
work  needs  to  be  as  well  done  as  any  other,  but  few  camerists  realize  that 
the  time  of  day  chosen,  for  instance,  can  make  or  mar  their  pictures  and  that 
an  hour  or  two  may  cause  all  the  difference  in  the  world.     Happy  accidents 
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will  sometimes  occur,  but  only  the  careful  workers  can  be  reasonably  sure 
beforehand  of  their  negatives  being  of  any  value.  It  requires  positive  genius 
to  take  liberties  in  any  branch  of  the  fine  arts,  and  I  do  not  believe  in  making 
a  virtue  of  careless  focusing,  developing,  or  printing.  Thorough  attention 
to  technical  details  need  not  militate  against  a  picture  showing  artistic 
excellence.  It  is  more  likely  to  bring  that  excellence  into  greater  prominence. 
The  lens  will  only  take  cognizance  of  what  is  actually  before  it.  Very  true ! 
There  are  many  ways,  however,  to  look  at  a  subject  and  a  slight  movement 
of  camera  or  tripod  to  one  side,  forward  or  backward,  may  entirely  change 
the  character  of  the  picture.  I  was  obliged  once,  in  order  to  get  a  certain 
desired  view,  to  balance  myself  on  a  narrow  slippery  stone  in  the  bed  of  a 
stream,  fortunately  shallow,  and  standing  my  tripod  in  the  water.  The 
natural  result,  wet  feet,  did  not  weigh  with  me  in  the  least,  for  a  good  picture 
was  gained. 

Here  then,  are  two  prime  requisites  in  artistic  photography,  patience  and 
enthusiasm,  but  the  first  has  little  value  by  itself.  Some  animals  are  quoted 
as  illustrations  of  patience  whose  instinct  leads  them  when  their  work  is 
destroyed  to  begin  again  at  the  same  point  as  if  nothing  had  happened  and 
it  was  for  the  first  time.  There  are  people  who  work  just  that  way,  bat 
their  labor  is  wasted  for  they  never  make  discoveries  or  help  any  one,  not 
even  themselves.  It  is  the  brain  behind  the  lens,  as  behind  the  brush,  which 
governs  the  result.  You  cannot  communicate  any  information  to  others 
unless  fully  possessing  it  yourself,  and  even  then  you  cannot  put  the  artistic 
instinct  into  a  brain,  but  you  can  by  patience  and  the  breath  of  your  own 
strong  enthusiasm  blow  to  a  flame  the  tiniest  spark  already  there. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  even  a  tithe  of  what  artistic  photography  is 
capable  without  understanding  its  limits,  and  it  is  no  disparagement  to  say  a 
photograph  is  not  a  painting,  neither  is  a  statue.  To  say  a  photc^rapb 
resembles  a  painting  is  understood  to  be,  and  is,  a  great  compliment,  for  it 
generally  means  the  picture  has  nothing  stilted,  obtrusively  photographic 
about  it.  A  painter,  as  he  works,  concentrates  his  vision,  or,  in  other  words, 
focuses  on  the  particular  spot  where  his  brush  rests  and  then  turns  to 
another,  but  he  does  not  take  in  the  picture  as  a  whole,  only  in  sections. 
The  lens,  at  the  time  of  exposure,  takes  in  everything  at  a  glance  and  thus 
more  truly  represents  the  relation  of  the  different  parts,  and  the  art  comes  in 
when  the  camerist  snatches  the  exact  time  at  which  those  relations  are  most 
harmonious.  I  understand  what  can  be  said  as  to  the  various  shortcomings 
inherent  in  the  nature  of  a  lens  but  the  greater  part  of  the  blame  should, 
most  generally,  rest  on  the  photographer.  Given  a  fine  lens  and  imperfect 
results  it  would  seem  as  if  it  was  a  case  of  a  poor  workman  blaming  his  tools. 
We  think  it  all  right  for  a  painter  to  spend  years  learning  how  to  use  a  brush 
and  expect  any  tyro  to  understand  almost  at  once  the  wonderful  capacity  of 
a  good  lens.     After  handling  brushes  for  years,  I  can  speak  feelingly  on 
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artistic  photography  and  strive  to  carry  into  it  the  lessons  and  training  of  the 
painting  studio.  One  can  thus  best  realize  the  technical  difficulties  the  lens 
must  meet  and  out  of  them  win  a  kingdom  of  its  own. 

As  a  painter  requires  different  brushes  so  does  a  camerist  different 
lenses,  for  what  will  take  a  portrait  is  generally  a  failure  for  outdoor  work 
or  interiors  and  vice  versa.  Here  a  trained  artistic  judgment  is  valuable  and 
should  largely  influence  the  selection  of  a  point  of  view,  for  what  might 
look  beautiful  in  a  painting  often  makes  a  poor  photograph,  a^  the  glamor 
of  color  is  apt  to  dazzle  and  mislead  the  average  eye.  Color  is  the  last 
refuge  of  many  a  poor  painter  who  cannot  draw  correctly  to  save  his  life, 
and  it  is  much  the  same  in  photography.  If  that  ignis  fatuus,  color-pho- 
tography, is  ever  gained  we  shall  probably  be  tortured  with  work  which 
would  rank  with  the  modern  chromo.  The  camerist  must  learn,  also,  not  to 
take  everything  in  which  a  casual  glance  finds  beauty,  and  he  has  gained 
a  long  step  forward  towards  photographic  perfection  when  he  learns  to 
decline  taking  everything  he  sees.  A  painter  can  materially  alter  a  face  or 
figure,  leave  out  or  put  in  what  he  wishes  and  his  results  are  called  ^^  works 
of  genius,"  while  the  camerist  who  secures  moonlight  effects  by  photograph- 
ing a  sunset,  intentionally  under  or  over-exposing  a  plate,  printing  in  clouds, 
or  otherwise  securing  striking  effects,  hears  his  results  called  *^  tricks"  or 
^^  dodges."  The  painter  has  one  very  great  advantage,  in  that  from  sketch 
to  finished  picture  he  has  the  various  stages  of  growth  visibly  before  him 
for  correction  or  alteration,  whjle  the  photographer  must  generally  decide  on 
changes  at  a  glance,  and,  to  ensure  even  reasonable  artistic  success,  there 
should  be  perfect  accord  between  sitter  and  photographer.  The  latter  is 
helpless,  no  matter  how  great  his  taste  and  skill,  if  the  model  is  unresponsive 
or  has  no  histrionic  instinct.  The  variety  among  sitters  is  about  equal  to 
their  number ;  one  can  safely  calculate  on  no  two  being  alike,  and  they  must 
be  comfortable,  body  and  mind,  to  be  of  any  value  artistically.  Strange  to 
say,  too,  the  same  person  who  would  sit  for  half  an  hour  to  a  painter  with- 
out complaint,  when  he  or  she  goes  to  a  portrait  gallery  wants  what  is  called 
the 'instantaneous  method"  used.  Artistic  photography  will  never  show 
its  full  powers  until  both  sitter  and  operator  consider  it  worth  while  to  take 
the  matter  seriously^  and  each  do  what  the  Frenchman  would  call  '*  his 
possible." 

It  is  hard  for  even  the  best  known  and  honored  of  the  portrait  workers 
to  shake  off  the  traditions  of  the  ordinary  portrait  studio,  and  think  out  a 
picture.  This  was  shown  at  the  professional  convention  at  Buffalo,  last 
July.  In  one  of  the  prize  pictures  the  main  figure  was  taken  from  life,  but 
the  other  two  were  painted  on  the  background.  No  one  seemed  to  see  any- 
thing inartistic  in  such  an  utterly  incongruous  mixture,  but  it  seemed  to  me 
a  startling  blending  of  reality  and  sham.  It  is  useless  to  expect  to  attain 
artistic  excellence  by  following  only  one's  sweet  will,  and  proper  training  is 
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as  much  needed  in  a  portrait  gallery  as  a  painter's  studio,  while  a  tborougb 
comprehension  of  the  future  opening  before  the  camera  implies  a  liberal 
education  in  every  sense  of  the  words.  The  lens  is  more  than  a  brusb, 
there  is  more  to  it  than  focus,  and  I  always  handle  one  with  much  the  same 
sensation  of-  awe  which  always  comes  over  me  when  managing  the  stops  of 
a  church  organ.  It  may  appear  strange  indeed  to  many  people,  that  any- 
thing approaching  inspiration  can  be  thought  of  in  this  connection,  and  for 
it  I  feel  that  the  ^^ press  the  button"  idea  is  largely  to  blame.  '^What 
costs  nothing  is  worth  nothing,"  says  a  great  writer,  and  especially  is  this 
true  when  we  spend  not  merely  money,  but  actual  hard  work.  I  would,  for 
really  artistic  results,  have  the  cheapest  tripod  camera  with  which  I  can 
focus  properly,  than  the  finest  hand  one  ever  made.  One  which  I  have  cost 
me  about  thirteen  dollars,  and  it  is  infinitely  preferable  to  any  band 
camera  a  dozen  times  its  cost. 

There  is  less  opportunity  for  exercising  the  imagination  with  interiors 
than  with  figures  and  landscapes,  but  there  is  great  scope  for  artistic  taste 
and,  indeed,  I  do  not  know  where  it  is  more  needed.  The  work  has  special 
diflSculties,  but  care,  patience,  a  determination  not  to  be  easily  discouraged 
and  not  to  repeat  mistakes  will  bring  success.  But,  as  in  all  camera  work, 
the  amateur  should  learn  to  look  at  his  results  from  the  outside,  gladly 
welcome  criticism,  but  weigh  carefully  all  praise  and  not  allow  it  to  cloud  bis 
eyesight  so  that  he  loses  the  power  to  judge  his  own  work  justly.  The  soft- 
est and  best  lighted  interior  effects  are  only  gained  by  daylight,  no  illuminat- 
ing power  having  yet  been  invented  which  can  improve  on  the  light  of  the 
sun.  Interiors  require  perfectly  sharp  definition,  and  softness  is  best  gained, 
not  by  careless  focusing,  but  by  diluting  the  normal  developer  with  half 
water  until  the  details  are  well  out  before  building  up  the  density.  You 
cannot  expect  to  gain  clear  brilliant  negatives  by  using  any  but  fresh  devel- 
oper, any  more  than  win  a  race  with  a  worn-out  horse.  Development  is  a 
far  more  essential  factor  in  securing  an  artistic  picture  than  is  generally 
supposed,  and  I  firmly  believe  in  using  slow  plates  and  long  exposures  except 
in  very  unusual  cases.  Orthochromatic  plates  are  promising  to  be  extremely 
useful  in  art  photography,  but  as  yet,  they  require  careful  management,  with 
or  without  color  screens,  and  in  the  developing  room.  I  intend  making  their 
use  a  special  study  this  season  in  figure  work. 

This  thought  of  art  in  photography  opens  up  a  wide  field  for  discussion, 
and  I  have  indicated  only  a  few  points  that  were  forced  on  me  in  my  own 
experience.  Am  I  raising  the  ideal  too  high?  To  approach  it,  seek  guid- 
ance from  the  great  masters  of  painting  and  sculpture,  not  to  copy,  but  to 
learn  from  their  longer  experience,  and  then  study  closely  and  constantly  the 
possibilities  and  limitations  of  their  younger  sister,  photography.  Infuse 
into  these  lessons  the  results  of  your  daily  experience  and  increasing  powers 
of  observation  and  then,  forget  them,  or  in  other  words,  make  them  so  much 
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a  part  of  jou  that  they  do  not  hamper  but  guide  you  as  the  unseen  rudder 
guides  the  ship.  Every  failure,  and  they  often  come,  should  be  an  object- 
lesson,  teaching  what  to  avoid,  and  every  success  strengthens  one's  determina- 
tion to  do  good  work.  Artistic  photography  is  no  dream.  It  can  be  made  a 
visible  reality,  and  every  effort  we  make  in  its  service  benefits  others  as  well 
as  ourselves.  Its  rewards  will  not  come  unsought,  and  here,  as  in  all  other 
lines  of  human  effort,  we  must,  first,  last,  and  all  the  time,  make  up  our 
minds  to  be  thoroughly  in  earnest. 


»♦♦ 


Eikonogen  and  Oxygen. 

By  Julius  Wilcox. 

ORM£RLY,  when  we  had  eiko  in  the  crystal  form,  dissolving  it  was 
so  much  trouble  that  I  mixed  up  considerable  quantities ;  now,  the 
powdered  form  (although  I  fancy  it  is  neither  so  vigorous  nor  so  last- 
ing as  the  crystal)  is  so  handy  for  working  that  I  have  gotten  into  the  habit 
of  mixing  only  a  small  quantity  for  each  lot  of  plates.  For  slides,  I  use  a 
one-solution  developer  made  up  of  four  grains  each  of  eiko  and  hydro,  one 
scruple  sulphite  and  a  half-scruple  carbonate  of  soda,  with  one  and  one-half 
ounces  of  water.  I  use  granular  sulphite,  in  the  form  of  fine  powder,  and  a 
refined  carbonate ;  of  the  ordinary  crystal  sulphite  and  the  ordinary  com- 
mercial sal  soda  double  these  quantities  would  be  required.  The  small 
quantity  stated  above  is  my  modicum  for  up  to  ten  slides,  although,  as  I  mat 
out  the  unused  portion  of  my  negatives,  the  developer  has  less  work  to  do, 
and  therefore  goes  farther ;  anybody  can  easily  multiply  the  proportions  to 
any  quantity. 

The  other  day  this  mixture,  instead  of  having  the  normal  golden  color 
on  adding  the  water,  came  out  a  vivid  green,  which  the  old  eiko  crystals 
assumed  on  adding  the  sulphite ;  those  crystals,  alone,  were  a  beautiful 
amber.  It  happened  that  I  had  put -a  little  soda  carbonate,  for  convenience 
in  using,  into  an  eiko  box  that  once  contained  eiko  crystals,  which  had 
discolored  as  those  were  apt  to  do ;  the  soda  had  taken  a  slightly  dingy  shade 
from  the  atoms  of  darkened  eiko  which  clung  to  the  box.  It  seemed  impos- 
sible that  this  absurdly  small  touch  of  browned  eiko  could  give  the  mixture 
the  old  eiko  color,  and  yet  I  cannot  think  of  any  other  conjecture.  Another 
day  I  dropped  the  four  chemicals  as  above,  dry,  into  the  phial,  and  left  them 
an  hour  or  two ;  taking  it  up  then,  to  add  the  water,  I  found  a  part  of  the 
contents  had  turned  brown,  and  the  resulting  mixture  was  of  the  tint  of 
sherry.  The  other  mixture  I  threw  away ;  this  one  I  used,  and  found  no 
difference  except  possibly  a  slight  loss  of  energy.  A  few  drops  of  water 
were  remaining  in  the  phial,  and  my  conjecture  is  that  the  eiko,  becoming 
wetted,  quickly  absorbed  oxygen  from  the  air  in  the  phial. 
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I  also  tried  spreading  on  a  glass  plate  a  small  quantity  of  the  eiko  salt 
and  wetting  it  with  water,  hut  no  change  in  its  appearance  occurred,  show- 
ing that  under  similar  conditions  a  slight  touch  with  an  alkali  only  is  what 
changes  its  color. 

The  sole  moral  is  that  this  substance  must  have  a  remarkable  greed  for 
oxygen,  to  take  it  in  this  way.  I  suppose,  indeed,  that  it  does  its  intended 
work  mainly  by  absorbing  oxygen,  and  that  its  darkened  color,  signifying 
exhaustion,  comes  from  its  having  gotten  oxygen  in  one  or  another  way. 
If  it  unites  with  the  oxygen  in  the  water,  it  does  not  do  so  with  any 
observable  deterioration,  for  it  is  air,  not  water,  which  we  seem  to  need  to 
preserve  it  from ;  when  dry,  it  keeps  indefinitely,  but  as  soon  as  wetted 
it  begins  to  be  devoured  by  that  greedy  agent. 


Snap -Shots  Going  Westward- 

Bt  M.  T.  Bbach. 

/JjtOYOTES,  prairie  dogs,  dead  cattle,  volcano  cones,  cow-boys  on  buck- 
Ill  I   ing  bronchos,  picturesque  Pueblo  Indians.     These  are  among  the  sub- 
n^    jects  for  snap-shots  on  the  trip  from  New  York  to  Southern  California 
over  the  Santa  Fi  route.  *  A  few  hours'  drive  from  the  railway  station  at 
Flagstaff,  Ariz.,  are  the  ancient  cliff-dwellers,  whose  homes  are  hollowed  out 
of  the  sides  of  a  picturesque  canyon.     The  famous  cave  dwellings  are  in  a 
volcanic  mountain  a  few  miles  from  the  canyon.     The  Grand  Canyon "of  the 
Colorado  is  not  far  from  this  route  to  California.     The  amateur  can  look 
over  the  brink  of  this  canyon  and  photograph  the  river  right  below  his  feet, 
a  sheer  descent  of  six  thousand  feet.     Then  be  can  descend  to  the  river,  and 
look  up  and  see  the  stars  shining  brightly,  even  though  the  observation  be 
made  at  midday,  so  deep  and  narrow  is  this  wonderful  canyon.     A  petriOed 
forest,  a  U.  S.  military  post,  a  curious  Indian  city  three  acres  in  area,  built 
on  an  isolated  rock  in  the  valley  of  a  deep  canyon  ;  the  longest  cantilever 
bridge  of  its  class  in  the  world,  with  one  span  of  990  feet,  and  Zuni  Indians 
complete  a  short  list  of  the  photographic  novelties  procurable  in  this  trip 
over  the  continent.     Of  course,  at  nearly  every  eating  station  on  the  road, 
you  will  meet  an  *' Uncle  Dick,"  or  an  "  Uncle  Billy,"  who  came  West  forty 
years  ago,  and  can  tell  you  thrilling  stories  of  his  experiences  in  hanging 
^^  boss  "  thieves,  finding  coal  and  gold  mines,  with  now  and  then  an  Indian 
fight.     A  man  with  such  an  experience  aught  to  have  his  picture  taken.    So 
you  take  him  and  he  is  much  pleased. 

The  old  Californian  in  your  car  begins  to  expatiate  on  the  clearness  of 
California  air.  You  pick  up  your  photographic  ears  at  this  and  listen  atteo- 
tively,  forgetting  that  the  old  gentleman  had  a  big  snifter  of  whiskey  at  the 
last  stopping  place.      The  pioneer  asks  your  estimate  of  the  distance  to 
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''*'  yonder  mountain,"  pointing  to  a  peak  several  miles  off.  You  modestly  say 
that  it  may  be  five  or  six  miles  from  the  ear.  ^^  Five  or  six  miles ! "  he 
exclaims  in  disgust.  ^^  Wh^*,  stranger  that  there  peak  is  eighty  miles  away 
if  it's  a  rod.  Guess  you  don't  know  how  clear  our  air  is  out  here."  I 
guessed  I  didn't,  too,  and  retired  seemingly  disgraced.  It  revived  me  a  little, 
however,  when  I  measured  the  distance  on  the  map,  and  found  the  mountain 
was  only  three  miles  distant.  Photographers  generally  credit  California  air 
with  all  the  clearness  that  is  due  it,  and  the  splendid  photographs  taken  in 
that  state  out  of  doors  are  unequaied  in  the  matter  of  clearness  by  any  prints 
we  have  seen  elsewhere. 

In  Southern  California  one  comes  to  brange  groves,  vineyards,  old  mission 
ruins,  and  Indians  with  now  and  then  a  lot  of  Mexicans,  as  subjects  for 
photographs.     But  more  of  these  another  time. 


How  to  Begin. 

Bt  J.  C.  Hbgartt 
I. 
N  PREPARING  an  article  for  beginners,  tfie  writer,  who  has  had  a  few 
years'  experience  in  photography,  and  who  ha^  tasted  the  joys  and 
sorrows  and  the  successes  and  failures  of  an  amateur's  life,  feels  that 
he  has  entered  into  a  subject  which  has  been  written  of  over  and  over  again, 
and  is  consequently  old  to  many,  but  new,  neverthel^s,  to  some  who  arc  just 
entering  the  ranks  of  amateur  photographers.  To  the  beginner,  who  has  an 
instructor  to  guide  him  aright  in  his  first  efforts,  this  article  will  have  but 
little  value ;  it  is  written  for  those  who  enter  photography  with  but  little  or 
no  knowledge  of  the  process,  and  whose  only  means  of  attaining  to  photo- 
graphic knowledge  is  that  of  experiment  or  by  studying  instruction  books. 
For  such  it  is  hoped  this  article  may  have  some  value. 

There  are  many  who  begin  photography  under  the  impression  that  it 
requires  but  little  effort  to  produce  good  results.  They  belong  to  a  numerous 
class  who  are  beguiled  into  photography  by  the  advertisements  which  are 
scattered  abroad  in  almost  every  paper,  and  which  tell  in  rosy  language  how 
easy  it  is  to  take  photographs. 

Very  likely  the  beginner's  first  effort  is  a  picture  of  some  member  of  his 
family  or  a  friend  willing  to  suffer,  and  after  the  exposure  is  made,  and  it  is 
usually  an  over-exposure,  he  proceeds  to  his  extemporized  dark-room  and 
floods  his  plate  with  the  one  solution  developer  supplied  with  the  outfit,  and 
behold  the  image  flashes  up  and  disappears  into  a  smoky  fog  as  quickly  as  it 
appeared,  and  his  efforts  have  resulted  in  a  failure.  He  then  tries  groups, 
snap-shots,  interiors,  and  flash-lights  in  turn  with  the  same  results.  These 
discouraging  failures  are  due  not  to  the  poor  quality  of  the  plates  used,  but 
simply  because  the  would-be-amateur  has  begun  wrong,  instead  of  his  first 
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efforts  being  landscape  views  he  attempts  the  more  difficult  branches  of  the 
art  and  very  often  uses  plates  of  the  very  highest  sensitometer  number.  One 
of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  failure  is  an  unbalanced  developing  solution 
or  lack  of  knowledge  in  using  the  solution  ;  for  this  the  directions  sent  out  by 
the  plate  makers  are  responsible. 

The  formulas  given  in  these  directions  are  usually  for  a  perfectly  correct 
or  normal  exposure,  which  is  rarely  made  in  landscape  work,  and  in  others 
the  solution  is  given  as  strong  as  the  plates  will  bear  with  a  short  exposure. 
There  are  a  few  rules  and  suggestions  which,  if  carefully  followed,  should  give 
satisfactory  results  to  the  beginner. 

All  will  agree  that  the  first  efforts  should  be  on  inanimate  subjects  with  a 
comparatively  slow  plate,  and  the  beginner  should  make  himself  master  of 
landscape  photography  before  attempting  the  more  difficult  branches. 

Expose  the  plate  on  an  open  landscape  brilliantly  lighted  or  an  archi- 
tectural subject,  develop  slowly  and  carefully  with  any  good  developer,  and  a 
fairly  good  negative  should  be  the  result.  The  note-book  of  exposures 
should  be  carefully  kept,  in  it  should  be  recorded  the  subject,  condition  of 
light,  stop  used,  length  of  exposure,  hour  of  day,  and  any  remarks  concerning 
the  scene  or  exposure  which  might  be  of  assistance  in  developing.  A  larger 
note-book  should  be  provided  in  which  to  keep  a  record  of  the  treatment  of 
successful  negatives,  discoveries  during  practice,  and  all  items  of  interest  to 
the  amateur. 

The  beginner  will  fir^  turn  his  attention  to  the  selection  of  an  outfit.  He 
should  chose  a  camera  made  by  some  reliable,  maker,  it  need  not  be  an 
expensive  one,  but  should  be  light  and  strongly  made,  and  perfectly  light- 
tight  when  the  plate  holder  is  in  position  and  the  lens  capped.  The  camera 
should  be  provided  with  a  swing-back  and  a  sliding  front,  and  should  be  fitted 
with  a  good  single  view  lens,  which,  for  general  landscape  work,  will  give  as 
good  results  as  many  of  the  more  expensive  rectilinear  series.  The  size  of 
the  instrument  will  of  course  be  in  accordance  with  the  desire  of  the  beginner. 
Some  will  prefer  an  instrument  of  one  of  the  smaller  sizes  while  others  will 
not  be  satisfied  with  less  than  a  6^x8^  size.  The  latter  makes  a  picture  of 
good  proportions,  and  by  using  a  kit  in  the  holder,  plates  of  the  5x7  size 
can  be  used  for  subjects  which  compose  best  on  a  small  plate.  It  is  well  to 
include  one  or  two  extra  plate  holders  with  the  camera  to  be  used  when  on 
extended  trips.  The  beginner  should  select  some  plate  of  medium  rapidity 
and  use  it  until  he  can  produce  good  negatives,  and  use  it  under  the  various 
conditions  of  light. 

The  Forbes  Landscape  Plate  will  be  found  a  most  excellent  plate,  being 
of  medium  rapidity  and  of  great  latitude  of  exposure,  a  point  of  consider- 
able importance  to  the  beginner.  It  is  easily  developed  and  yields  clear, 
crisp  negatives  of  fine  printing  quality.  The  studio  brand  is  excellent  for 
instantaneous   and  other  work  requiring  quick  exposures.     The  writer  has 
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used  many  different  brands  of   plates  and  has  found  none  better  than  the 
Forbes,  which  he  can  recommend  to  the  beginner  as  an  excellent  plate. 

When  ordering  the  outfit  it  is  well  to  include  a  few  dozen  plates  of  the 
size  the  camera  is  intended  for,  and  also  a  few  dozen  of  a  size  smaller. 
The  latter  are  for  practicing  on,  not  being  as  expensive  to  use  for  the  first 
efforts  as  the  larger  size,  and  capable  of  yielding  as  fine  results. 

Buy  the  necessary  chemicals  from  a  stock  dealer,  and  always  insist  on 
getting  the  best.  Do  not  buy  the  ready  mixed  developers,  but  prepare  your 
own  developing  solutions.  If  possible  do  all  the  work  from  the  focusing  to 
the  mounting  of  the  print,  then  you  can  exhibit  your  views  as  specimens  of 
your  own  work.  Those  who  simply  make  the  exposure  and  have  their  plates 
developed  and  printed  by  a  professional,  and  who  belong  to  the  press-the- 
button-cannot-do-the-rest  class  of  photographers  are  not  worthy  to  be  named 
among  amateur  photographiers. 

The  first  efforts  at  developing  may  be  done  in  the  kitchen  or  other  room 
at  night,  but  if  earnest,  careful  work  is  to  be  done  the  beginner  should  pro- 
vide himself  with  a  regular  developing  room.  It  need  not  be  au  elaborate 
one  but  should  be  made  as  complete  and  convenient  as  possible.  A  closet 
will  do,  but  it  is  better  to  have  a  room  of  convenient  size  for  workinsr  in. 
It  should  be  at  least  8x  10  feet  and  must  be  absolutely  light  tight  when  the 
door  is  closed.  A  sink,  or  table,  water  supply,  and  several  shelves  will 
form  the  interior  fittings ;  if  a  water  supply  cannot  be  had  a  large  bucket 
fitted  with  a  faucet  should  be  suspended  at  a  proper  height  above  the  sink, 
and  the  sink  fitted  with  a  pipe  to  carry  off  the  refuse  water.  The  room 
should  be  abundantly  lighted,  but  the  light  must  be  of  a  safe  quality.  An 
opening  should  be  cut  in  the  wall  and  fitted* with  a  frame  containing  two 
sheets  of  plain  glass,  between  which  is  placed  three  or  more  thicknesses  of 
yellow  tissue  paper.  The  source  of  light  should  be  placed  outside  by  this 
window.  Thick  card- board  covers  for  the  trays  should  be  used,  and  the 
trays  covered  during  the  development  of  the  plate,  the  covers  to  be  removed 
at  brief  intervals  to  see  how  the  plate  is  progressing.  By  this  means  the 
danger  of  fogging  is  avoided.  Two  things  are  absolutely  necessary  in  the 
developing  room,  perfect  order  and  absolute  cleanliness.  Have  a  convenient 
place  for  everything,  and  everything  in  its  place.  Have  your  trays  and 
bottles  plainly  labled,  and  never  use  them  for  any  other  purpose. 

It  is  presumed  that  the  earnest  beginner  will  become  familiar  with  his 
instrument  before  attempting  any  exposures.  He  should  learn  how  to  focus 
properly,  and  also  the  functions  and  use  of  the  swing-back  and  sliding- front. 

Then  the  novice  will  fill  his  plate-holders,  which  the  writer  prefers  to  do 
in  total  darkness,  using  care  to  place  the  film  side  out.  This  side  can  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  plain  glass  side  by  the  sense  of  touch,  having  the  thumb 
slightly  moistened.  ^ 

Having  your  plate-holders  filled  you  are  now  ready  to  start  out  to  make 
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an  exposure.  Select  some  simple  landscape  view  and  notice  that  the  shadows 
cast  by  the  sun  fall  to  your  right  or  left-hand  when  you  stand  looking  direct 
at  the  view.  This  will  give  a  harmony  of  light  and  shade.  Never  expose  od 
a  scene  when  the  sun  is  directly  behind  the  camera,  as  the  result  would  be  a 
flat  picture,  devoid  of  contrast.  Focus  carefully  on  some  object,  about  sixty 
feet  from  the  camera,  and  which  will  be  located  about  midway  between  the 
center  and  upper  corner  of  the  ground  glass.  This  should  give  a  good  general 
focus.  Use  a  large  stop  in  the  lens  for  the  first  focusing,  then  stop  down  and 
use  tjbe  largest  stop,  which  will  give  clear-cut  detail  to  the  edge  of  the  glass. 
Now  insert  your  plate-holder,  cap  the  lens,  and  carefully  draw  the  slide  from 
the  holder. 

The  next  question  of  importance  is  the  length  of  exposure.  There  is  no 
rule  by  which  the  time  of  exposure  can  be  given.  It  is  something  that  can 
only  be  learned  by  practice  and  close  observation.  I  endeavor  to  make  the 
exposure  according  to  the  brightness  of  the  image  on  the  ground  glass,  taking 
into  consideration  the  rapidity  of  the  plate.  The  beginner  should  make 
notes  of  the  condition  of  the  light,  stop  used,  and  exposure,  and  pay  close 
attention  in  developing,  when  he  can  readily  tell  if  a  plate  has  been  correctly 
exposed.  As  a  suggestion,  the  exposure  for  an  open  landscape  view  in  bright 
sunlight,  using  e  small  stop  and  a  medium  plate,  should  be  from  two  to  six 
seconds,  but  much  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  scene. 

The  time  of  exposure   having   been   determined,    the  lens    is   carefully 

uncapped  so  as  not  to  jar  the  camera,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  the 

lens  is  again  capped  and  the  slide  inserted  in  the  holder.      Now   make   the 

notes  in  the  note- book.     Having  found  another  view  which  pi-omises  well  we 

will  expose  in  a  similar  manner,  and  after  having  exposed  several  plates  on 

different  scenes,  we  will  return  to  the  dark-room  to  develop  the  plates,  and 

learn  the  results  of  our  work. 

(To  be  continued,) 


Photographing  Flowers. 

'HE  Photographic  News  suggests  an  easy  way  to  photograph  flowers 
without  casting  shadows.  We  have  drawn  sketches  to  illustrate  the 
method.  The  upright  figure  shows  a  tripod,  holding  a  sheet  of  glass 
midway  between  the  camera  and  floor,  while  on  the  floor  is  a  background  of 
cloth. 

The  square  flg<ure  is  a  plan  view,  showing  the  round  hole  in  the  top  of 
the  tripod  through  which  the  lens  of  the  camera  projects,  the  sheet  of  glass 
supported  on  screw  eyes  put  into  the  legs  of  the  tripod,  and  the  cloth  below 
on  the  floor. 

Says  the  News:  ^^  Some  time  ago  we  devised  a  plan  of  arranging  flowers 
for  photography  by  which  excellent  results  may  be  achieved,  but  it  involves 
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some  little  trouble  in  the  arrangement  of  the  apparatus.  It  permits  of  the 
most  delicate  forms  being  supported  without  casting  any  shadows  whatever, 
and  the  effects  produced  are  extremely  graceful  and  fairy-like.  The 
necessary  stand  for  the  camera  can  be  knocked  together  by  any  one  who  can 
handle  a  hammer,  and  the  expense  is  trifling. 


*'''  The  stand  referred  to  was  made  of  an  old  camera  tripod,  with  the  head 
removed,  and  a  triangular  piece  of  pine  with  a  two-inch  hole  bored  in  its 
center,  substituted  for  it.  Upon  this  board,  the  camera  is  placed  face  down- 
wards, with  its  lens  projecting  through  the  hole.  The  legs  of  the  tripod  are 
conveniently  shortened,  so  that  the  image  of  the  flowers  can  be  focused 
without  using  a  pair  of  steps.  Midway  between  the  floor  and  the  camera,  a 
sheet  of  window  glass  is  supported  by  means  of  cords  stretching  from  leg  to 
leg,  or  the  glass  may  be  made  to  rest  upon  screws  temporarily  placed  upon 
the  legs.  Upon  this  sheet  of  glass  the  flowers  are  arranged  in  whatever 
manner  the  taste  of  the  operator  may  suggest.  A  plain  background  of  any 
description  may  be  placed  a  couple  of  feet  below,  simply  resting  on  the  floor. 
Its  condition  aud  general  appearance  is  not  a  matter  of  much  moment,  for  it 
will  be  out  of  focus.  The  lens  which  we  used  in  the  experiment  was  a  porta- 
ble symmetrical —  stopped  down  —  and,  with  the  help  of  a  yellow  screen, 
and  a  very  long  exposure,  wc  were  able  to  get  some  very  fine  results. 

^*  It  may  be  mentioned  that  this  method  of  supporting  objects  during 
exposure  is  most  useful  for  other  objects  besides  flowers.  When  a  number  of 
small  articles  —  such  as  coins,  geological  specimens,  or  shell  —  have  to  be 
photographed  it  is  most  convenient.     They  have  simply  to  be  laid  in  position, 
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and  there  they  remain,  without  any  aid  from  cement,  pins,  or  any  of  the 
supports  which  have  to  be  called  into  requisition  when  such  objects  are 
photographed  against  a  vertical  background.  We  trust  that  those  of  our 
readers  who  will  care  to  construct  the  very  simple  appliance  here  described 
will  derive  as  much  benefit  from  it  as  we  have.  As  far  as  we  know,  the  idea 
is  original  with  us ;  but,  in  these  days  of  universal  photography,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  we  may  have  been  forestalled." 


♦  ♦  ♦ 


The  Exhibit  of  Photographs  at  the  American 

Institute  Fair- 

Bt  F.  G.  Bbach. 

SUALLY  the  exhibition  of  photographs  at  the  annual  American  Insti- 
tute exhibitions  is  confined  to  a  few  leading  portrait  photographers, 
but  this  year  a  special  inducement  was  offered  by  those  in  authority 
to  bring  out  an  exhibit  of  amateur  work  as  well.  The  large  upper  front 
hall  had  the  walls  covered  with  maroon  clotli,  and  special  gas  and  electric 
lights  arranged  for  illuminating  the  pictures  in  the  evening. 

The  amateur  exhibits  were  sent  by  members  of  the  Society  of  Amateur 
Photographers  of  New  York,  and  were  hung  and  arranged  by  a  special 
committee  of  the  society  having  Mr.  T.  J.  Burton,  the  Secretary,  as  its 
chairman.  A  catalogue  was  sold  at  the  moderate  price  of  five  cents,  in 
which  is  a  printed  ballot  which  the  buyer  is  supposed  to  cast  by  dropping 
into  a  large  box,  for  the  exhibitor,  or  special  picture  or  frame  that  is  thought 
to  be  best  entitled  to  receive  the  Hetherington  Magazine  Camera,  which  is 
presented  as  a  prize.  On  the  title-page  of  the  catalogue  is  the  following: 
*' First  Annual  Exhibition  by  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Amateur  Pho- 
tographers of  New  York,  at  the  American  Institute  Exhibition  commencing 
Wednesday,  September  30,  ending  Saturday,  November  28,  1891.  The  prize 
to  be  awarded  by  vote  is  a  Hetherington  Camera.'*  Medals  are  to  be  awarded 
at  the  close  of  the  exhibition  by  special  judges  selected  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  society.  A  first  (superiority),  second  (excellence),  and  third 
(merit)  medal  is  reserved  for  each  of  the  five  classes,  viz. :  Landscapes, 
Instantaneous,  Portraits,  Marines,  Enlargements. 

After  ascending  the  stairs  we  found  specimen  exhibits  by  Ranger  & 
Cornell,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Roesch,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and^McMicheal, 
of  Buffalo,  attached  to  cloth  screens,  presumably  portions  of  exhibits  that 
were  shown  at  Buffalo,  arranged  along  the  sides  of  the  hall  leading  to  the 
exhibition  room.  They  were  poorly  lighted,  but  we  noticed  admirable  work 
by  Mr.  McMicheal,  classic  studies,  and  a  very  good  tea-party  picture,  by 
Roesch,  while  Ranger  &  Cornell  had  a  life-sized  head  of  an  old  man  that 
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was  particularly  clear  and  interesting.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  hallway 
was  a  frame  of  pastel  paintings,  by  Wm.  Shettle,  of  a  fair  order  of  merit. 

Entering  the  exhibition  room  we  noticed  the  exhibits  had  been  nicely 
hung  for  easy  examination,  but  there  appeared  to  be  a  lack  of  system  so  far 
as  they  corresponded  with  the  numbers  in  the  catalogue.  Where  there 
seemed  to  be  an  excess  of  wall  space  we  should  have  supposed  it  would  have 
been  easy  to  arrange  them  consecutively.  The  catalogue  appears  to  be 
gotten  up  alphabetically,  regardless  of  the  position  of  the  frames.  However, 
it  is  the  quality  and  character  of  the  pictures  that  we  will  examine.  Turn- 
ing to  the  right  we  observed  Miss  Barnes's  '^Elaine"  photographs  (11x14) 
as  exhibited  at  Buffalo.  While  they  were  technically  fine,  and  all  that  could 
be  desired  in  that  way,  some  of  the  figures  were  lacking  a  certain  quality  of 
ease  and  naturalness  that  one  would  like  to  see.  Probably  the  poetry 
designed  to  be  illustrated  was  clearly  portrayed.  We  believe  they  were  the 
largest  direct  photographs  in  the  room.  Few  amateurs  attempt  the  larger 
sizes.  Next  in  point  of  interest  was  the  fine  exhibit,  by  Mr.  Alfred  Stieglitz, 
of  all  of  his  platinotype  work  that  was  shown  at  the  spring  exhibition,  and 
many  other  new  frames.  A  few  of  his  Swiss  landscapes,  showing  distant 
clouds  and  mountains,  were  beautifully  clear  and  crisp.  His  work  certainly 
is  worthy  of  being  medaled. 

Another  interesting  exhibit  was  Mr.  Grisdale's  view.s,  in  platinotype  and 
albumen,  of  Bronx  Park  and  Dingman's  Ferry.  Mr.  R.  L.  Bracklow  had  a 
number  of  new  pictures  of  excellent  quality. 

Prof.  George  R.  Cromwell  had  two  frames  of  photo-doubles,  and  views 
about  Denver,  Colorado,  that  were  novel.  The  large  collection  of  portraits 
and  figure  studies,  and  studies  in  posing,  by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Davis  was 
particularly  noticeable,  and  exhibited  a  variety  and  attractive  quality  that 
was  very  pleasing.  The  frame  was  rather  too  conspicuous  for  the  pictures. 
Most  of  his  work  was  similar  to  that  shown  at  the  spring  exhibition. 

The  variety  in  style  of  printing,  displayed  in  Mr.  Edward  Leaming's 
exhibit,  is  one  of  the  features  of  the  exhibition.  He  had  thirteen  frames 
containing  prints  on  different  kinds  of  paper,  like  Japanese  parchment, 
tissue,  etc.,  and  another  frame  of  views  on  Whateman's  drawing  paper. 
They  were  done  in  different  colors,  red,  brown,  black,  sepia,  etc.  We  liked 
his  street  scene  in  Edinburgh,  and  his  ^^  Mary  Stuart"  picture.  The  latter 
was  gracefully  posed  and  softly  lighted.  There  are  also  a  number  of  views 
of  old  historical  New  York  houses  by  him.  In  fact,  most  of  his  exhibit 
occupied  nearly  the  entire  west  wall. 

Mr.  Hugo  S.  Mack,  a  new  exhibitor,  displayed  some  very  creditable 
work  in  seventeen  frames,  his  latest  pictures  being  the  best.  We  were 
particularly  pleased  with  two  or  three  platinotype  prints  of  views  on  the 
Walkill  River  and  Glen.  They  were  full  of  fine  detail,  nicely  lighted,  and 
artistically  located.     The  negatives  only  were  made  by  him,  but  the   prints 
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revealed  their  good  character.  We  are  surprised  that  he  should  hare  put  in 
his  exhibit  such  a  fogged  picture  as  No.  156  was.  His  other  views  were 
mostly  of  foreign  scenery,  but  not  especially  attractive. 

The  peculiar  picture,  or  enlargement,  by  Mr.  John  N.  Riker,  of  a  headless 
man  standing  erect,  holding  in  each  of  his  outstretched  hands  his  own  head, 
was  one  of  the  photograph  freaks  we  hear  of.     It  was  very  cleverl}'  done. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Roumage  had  a  frame  of  eighteen  snap-shots,  taken  with  his 
hand  camera,  that  displayed  careful  work. 

The  work  of  Ferdinand  Ruppert  was  very  fine,  technically,  and  covered 
views  in  Germany,  on  the  coast  of  Massachusetts,  and  composition  group- 
pictures,  among  the  latter  of  which  was  "  All  the  Comforts  of  Home,"  a  very 
amusing  picture. 

Mr.  A.  P.  Shoen  had  several  attractive  views  along  the  Walkill  River, 
printed  on  arlstotype  paper. 

The  series  of  views,  sent  by  Mr.  C.  Van  Brunt,  of  the  Catskill  mountain 
region  contained  some  very  nicely  arranged  roadside  scenes,  while  in  others 
the  distant  mountain  peaks  and  clouds  were  clearly  brought  out  on  the  ortho- 
chromatic  plates,  in  connection  with  which  the  color  screen  had  been  used. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Wickersham  displayed  views  of  Texas  scenery,  and  of  peculiar 
Florida  owls,  that  were  carefully  done. 

The  small  3^  x  4}.  views,  made  with  the  hand  camera  by  Mr.  G.  W, 
Wundram,  of  Brooklyn,  were  extremely  good.  We  liked  best  his  view  *'0n 
Board  the  U.  S.  Steamer  Pcnsacola  "  and  *'  Country  Boys  on  the  Fence." 

The  four  or  five  frames  by  Mr.  D.  K.  Young  contained  a  variety  of 
landscapes,  those  in  274  of  New  York  City,  and  Southern  scenery  appeared 
too  black  and  white,  also  a  few  of  Niagara  Falls  and  the  rapids.  An  instan- 
taneous picture  of  a  negro  group,  and  a  view  of  the  ocean  at  Bayhead,  N.  J., 
were  among  his  best. 

Mr.  John  Zollinger  had  several  well  taken  hand  camera  snap-shots. 

Mr.  £.  C.  Bennett  had  the  same  frame  of  the  interior  of  artist's  studios, 
as  was  shown  at  the  spring  exhibition,  and  Mr.  Edwin  H.  Lincoln's  medaled 
flower  and  fruit  photograph  was  also  exhibited. 

Dr.  L.  H.  Laudy  sent  a  number  of  enlarged  photo- micrographs  of  insects 
and  natural  objects,  excellent  and  sharp,  which  were  specially  interesting  as 
examples  of  scientific  photography. 

Perhaps,  the  largest  exhibitor  was  Charles  Wager  Hull,  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  American  Institute,  who  had  a  number  of  landscapes,  several 
around  Larchmont  Manor,  and  many  marine  views  of  racing  sail-boats, 
yachts,  etc.  A  few  cloud  photographs  were  especially  good,  and  an  effective 
picture  was  of  *'  St.  Mary's  School  Ship."  The  prints,  professionally  made 
from  his  own  negatives,  were  very  crisp  and  uniform,  and  are  creditable  to 
such  a  veteran  amateur.  Located  near  his  exhibit,  on  the  same  wall,  was 
the  extensive  exhibit  of  Mr.  A.  L.  Simpson,  comprising  a  number  of  marine 
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views  of  several  raciag  yachts,  that  were  soft,  full  of  detail,  and  nicely 
located  on  the  plate.  His  other  pictures  were  of  marching  policemen,  city 
architecture,  and  animal  studies,  one  of  a  group  of  hunting  hounds  being 
especially  good.  No.  210,  a  bromide  enlargement  of  sheep  in  Central  Park, 
appeared  to  us  to  be  the  most  artistic.  He  has  done  some  careful  instan- 
taneous work. 

Dr.  John  T.  Nagle  repeated  his  several  frames  of  Texas  views,  shown  in 
the  spring,  and  they  were  typical  specimens  in  showing  up  Texas  life. 

Near  the  rear  end  of  the  hall  on  the  north  wall  were  four  frames  of  careful 
work,  shown  by  Miss  Emilie  V.  Clarkson,  mostly  of  figure  compositions,  and  all 
were  nicely  done.  We  were  well  pleased  with  the  Gamesters,  their  posing  and 
light  was  quite  effective,  but  we  thought  the  background  might  be  improved. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Burton  had  his  '^Hard  a  Port  *'  eulargement  and  several  other 
views  of  Broadway,  and  portraits  that  were  fair  examples  of  rapid  work. 

Of  exhibitors  not  members  of  the  society,  we  noticed,  down  stairs  in 
various  alcoves  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  buildiug,  excellent  photo- 
gravure specimens  by  the  New  York  Photogravure  Co.  One  11x14,  called 
*' Autumn,''  showing  a  girl  walking  along  a  river  bank,  was  of  a  beautiful 
tint,  full  of  detail,  and  well  arranged.  We  suspect  it  was  from  a  negative 
by  Dr.  J.  L.  Williams. 

Mr.  G\  Rockwood's  exhibit  was  made  up  mostly  of  bromide  enlargements, 
from  several  negatives  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Simpson,  were  excellently  done,  and 
illustrated  the  progress  that  is  being  made  in  this  branch  of  photography. 

Other  exhibitors  were  Robiuson  of  Third  Avenue,  mostly  portraits,  the 
best  being  of  a  *'Girl  in  Dauc^g  Costume"  ;  De  Young,  showing  fairly  good 
colored  and  crayon  enlargements ;  Tanguerey,  small  portraits,  technically 
good ;  Fredericks,  miscellaneous  portraits,  up  to  his  usual  excellence ; 
Cramer,  who  had  the  most  varied  and  interesting  exhibit  of  all,  comprising 
fine  landscape  work,  made  by  Jackson,  beautifully  soft  portraits  and  large 
heads,  and  architectural  views.  A  very  striking  picture  was  a  nearly  life- 
sized  portrait  of  a  pretty  looking  mulatto  girl,  having  a  tasteful  turban  on  her 
head.  The  softness  of  the  shadows  and  the  clearness  in  the  light  portions, 
combined  with  the  beautiful  detail  throughout,  all  made  up  a  remarkably 
effective  study.  Wilhelm  had  an  exhibit  of  small  cards.  Dana  made  quite 
a  show  of  8x10  ivorytype  portrait  studies.  He  had  also  a  number  of  actress 
photographs,  made  with  his  usual  skill  in  lighting  and  posing. 

Mr.  G.  Frank  Pearsall,  of  Brooklyn,  displayed  the  greatest  originality  in 
fixing  up  cabinet  photographs  to  look  odd.  He  employs  rough  paper  mounts 
on  which  the  albumen  print  is  mounted,  the  latter  having  its  edges  sizzled, 
or  roughened  by  some  special  instrument,  then  at  one  upper  corner  is  a 
sealing-wax  stamp.  He  styles  it  the  ^'Knarfograph,"  quite  a  descriptive 
title.  His  portrait  work  was  very  good,  and  all  was  tastefully  arranged. 
He  had  quite  a  good  group  of  amateur  theatrical  performers. 
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In  apparatus,  we  noticed,  first  the  display  of  the  Scovill  &  Adams's  at 
the  right  of  the  center  aisle,  as  we  entered  the  hall.  Mostly  types  of  hand 
cameras  of  their  make  were  on  exhibition,  the  latest  being  the  *^  Henry  Clay," 
which  was  explained  by  an  attendant  in  charge.  The  camera  invented  by 
Mr.  Price,  a  practical  photographer,  appears  to  possess  many  excellent 
points,  is  light,  adapted  for  short  or  long  focus,  rising  front,  swing-back 
devices,  and  can  be  used  with  or  without  a  roll-holder,  and  is  fitted  with  the 
latest  shutter  mechanisms.  Further  down  the  aisle  was  a  smaller  display 
by  Anthony  &  Co.  of  the  Blair  '^Eameret,"  ^^Hawkeye,"  and  other  hand 
cameras,  accompanied  by  specimen  photographs.  Tripod's  and  tripod 
cameras  were  also  shown.  The  *'  Kameret"  has  been  improved  considerably, 
and  is  said  to  give  good  satisfaction.  It  can  be  used  for  either  plates 
or  films. 

In  an  alcove,  on  the  north  side  of  the  building,  we  found  what  is 
called  '^The  Student"  camera,  sold  for  two  dollars,  said  by  the  makers  to  be 
a  first-class  article,  no  chance  to  fail,  and  claimed  to  do  good  work.  It  has 
a  small  single  lens,  of  the  spectacle  order,  inserted  in  one  end  of  the  box, 
while  at  the  other  is  put  the  plate,  something  on  the  order  of  the  25-cent 
pinhole  camera.  One  plate  is  exposed  at  a  time,  at  a  fixed  focus,  and 
removed  to  a  dark-room  for  development.  It  may  do  well  enough  as  a  toy, 
but  would  be  money  wasted  to  those  wishing  to  learn  photography  in  its 
true  sense. 

In  another  alcove,  adjoining  Cramer's  exhibit,  was  a  ^'  Fischer  Automatic 
Nickel-in-the-slot  Photographic  Machine."  We  are  surprised  that  it  was  not 
put  in  company  with  the  other  curious  slot-machines,  but  it  is  evidently  not 
automatic  unless  attended  to  by  some  one  having  brains.  We  noticed  a  young 
lady  attendant  at  work,  adjusting  the  inner  mechanism  through  the  back- 
door, and  very  few  applications  for  sittings  were  made.  It  evidently 
operates  on  the  wet-plate  process  plan,  as  the  artificial  light  is  obtained  by 
the  burning  of  a  strip  of  magnesium  ribbon,  fed  out  through  a  nickel-plated 
depressed  slot  in  the  front.  It  is,  probably,  based  on  the  plan  of  the  machine 
exhibited  in  Paris  at  the  Exposition. 

The  photograph  exhibit  is  worth  seeing,  and  the  Institute  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  doing  so  much  this  year  to  encourage  amateur  photography. 

In  the  Amateur  Society's  Room  was  hung  a  newly  painted  portrait,  said 
to  be  a  good  likeness  of  Charles  Wager  Hull,  by  Mr.  Charles  Chamberlain. 
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*'  Index  Rarvm  Photographic^'*  by  Dr.  John  H.  Janeway.  17.  S.'A,^  continued  from  page  406. 

and  simple  is  composed  of  the  reducing*  agent,  the  alkali,  some- 
times called  accelerator,  sulphite  of  soda,  a  preservative  and  water. 
It  will  be  impossible  to  give  here  all  the  various  formulas  pro- 
posed for  the  development  of  the  plate,  but  instead  will  give  a  few 
of  the  several  kinds  that  are  used  and  recommended  by  experienced, 
careful  and  successful  operators: 

oxalate  of  iron  developers. 
Trutafs  Formula. 

a.  Neutral  oxalate  of  potash 30  parts 

Water 100  parts 

b.  Sulphate  of  iron 30  parts 

Tartaric  acid • \  part 

Water 100  parts 

Solution  b  will  keep  indefinitely  if  placed  in  a  strong  light  when 
not  in  use. 

c.  Bromide  of  potassium 5  parts 

Water 100  parts 

This  is  a  restrainer,  and  is  to  be  used  only  in  cases  of  over-expo- 
sure. To  make  the  developer  add  i  part  of  6  to  3  or  4  parts  of  a. 
If  the  plate  has  been  over-exposed,  add  10  drops  of  c  to  each  ounce 
of  the  developer.  Develop  until  the  image  is  visible  at  the  back 
of  the  plate.  The  above  proportions  are  the  strongest  possible 
form  of  this  developer. 

Eder^s  Concentrattd  Developer. 

Neutral  oxalate  of  potash 2  ounces 

Water 6  drachms 

Sulphate  of  iron 3^  ounces 

Dissolve  the  oxalate  in  boiling  water ;  when  dissolved  add  the 
iron  and  keep  at  200°  until  dissolved.  Set  aside  for  24  hours,  then 
decant  the  clear  liquid  for  use.  This  is  a  very  powerful  developer 
for  instantaneous  views,  but  should  be  diluted  somewhat  with 
water.  Eder^s  Oxalate  Developer. 

1.  Oxalate  of  potash  (neutral) 100  parts 

Distilled  water 400  parts 

Acidulate  with  oxalic  acid. 

2.  Sulphate  of  iron 50  parts 

Distilled  water 150  parts 

Sulphuric  acid 3  drops 

3.  Bromide  of  potassium 5  parts 

Distilled  water 50  parts 

4.  Hyposulphite  of  soda i  part 

Water 100  parts 
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For  the  developer  take  of  i  three  parts,  of  2,  one  part.  Restrain 
with  a  few  drops  of  3.  For  over-exposures  take  less  of  3,  addingf 
more  if  required.  To  give  density  use  3.  For  soft,  harmonious 
negatives,  full  of  detail,  take  of 

1 2-^  ounces 

2 ^  ounce 

3 4     drops 

4 6     drops 

Ferrous  oxalate  developer  with  citric  acid  for  intense  (black 
and  white)  negatives  : 

1.  Water 500  parts 

Sulphate  of  iron 150  parts 

Citric  acid 2  parts 

2.  Water 500  parts 

Neutral  oxalate  of  potassium  200  parts 

Solution  2  is  boiled,  and  when  cold  filtered  from  the  green  crys- 
tals which  may  have  separated  out.  One  part  of  i  is  mixed  with 
four  parts  2  to  form  the  developer. 

Alkaline  Development — All  alkaline  developers  contain:  ist,  pyrog^Uic 
acid  or  its  equivalent  reducer ;  2d,  an  alkali ;  3d,  sometimes 
bromide  of  soda,  potassium  or  ammonium,  with  the  addition  of 
sulphite  of  soda  as  a  preservative,  or,  as  very  lately  proposed,  an 
acid  sulphite. 

pyrogallic  acid  developers. 

Cooper's  Formula, 

1.  Sulphite  of  soda 6  ounces 

Water i  quart 

When  dissolved  add 

Pyrogallic  acid • i  ounce 

2.  Carbonate  of  soda 4  ounces 

Water i  quart 

Developer   (i)  one   oz.,    (2)   one   oz.,  water    i  oz.     Restrain   with 

bromide  of  potash. 

Beaches  Formula. 

A.  Pyro  Solution. 

Warm  distilled  water 2  ounces 

Sulphite  of  soda 2  ounces 

When  dissolved  and  cool  add 

Sulphurous  acid 2  ounces 

Pyrogallol i  ounce 
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B.  Potash  Solution. 

1.  Water 4  ounces 

Carbonate  of  potash,  Ci  p 3  ounces 

2.  Water 3  ounces 

Sulphite  of    soda 2  ounces 

Combine  1  and  2  into  one  solution  For  shutter  exposures  take  3 
ozs.  of  water,  i  oz.  A  and  3  drs.  B,  increasing  the  latter  to  5  drs.  if 
the  image  liangs  back. 

For  .over-exposures,  water  3  ozs.,  A  3  drs.,  B  i  dr.,  adding  more 
if  necessar}'. 

Burbank's  Formula. 

a.  Water 10  ounces 

Sulphite  of   soda i  ounce 

Dissolve  and  add 

Pyrogallic  acid i  ounce 

Sulphuric  acid  20  drops 

b.  Water 10  ounces 

Carbonate  of  potash i  ounce 

c.  Water 10  ounces 

Carbonate  of  soda i  ounce 

Normal  Developer. 

Water 4  ounces 

a * 3  drachms 

b 2  drachms 

c 2  drachms 

These  quantities  may  be  increased,  if  necessary,  and  excess  of  h 
over  ('  give  soft,  harmonious  negatives  full  of  detail.  When  c  is  in 
excess,  more  density  and  less  detail  is  gained. 

Carbutt*s  Formula, 

a.  Distilled   water 10  ounces 

Sulphite  of  soda 4  ounces 

Dissolve  and  add  slowly 

Sulphuric  ^acid i  drachm 

Pyroe^allic  acid i  ounce 

And  water  to  make  16  fluid  ozs. 

b.  Granulated  carb.  of  potash 2  ounces 

Granulated  carb.  of  soda. : 2  ounces 

Water  10  ounces 

Dissolve  and  add  water  to  make  16  fluid  ozs. 
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Normal  Developer, 

Water 4  ounces 

Solution  A 3  drachms 

Solution  B 2  drachms 

E.    Von  SothetCs  Hydroquinone  Develttper. 

a.  Carbonate  of  soda 6o  grains 

Water i  ounce 

b,  Hydroquinone 12  grains 

Sulphite  of  soda 60  grains 

Water i   ounce 

Normal  Developer. 
Water i  ounce 

Solution  a i   ounce 

Solution  b 2  ounces 

The  mixed  developer  can  be  used  many  times. 

Prof.  H,  /,  Newton's  Formula, 

Water 1  ounce 

Sulphite  of  soda 30  grammes 

Caustic  soda 4  grammes 

Bromide*  of  sodium 4  grammes 

Hydroquinone  3  grammes 

For  time  exposure  dilute  half  with  water  or  old  developer. 

Prof,  HI  J.  Ne7vton*s  Formula, 
Saturated  solution  of  caustic  barium,      i  ounce 

Water i  ounce 

Sulphite  of  soda  30  grains 

Hydroquinone 3  grammes 

This  is  a  very  rapid  developer. 

Water 34  ounces 

Sulphite  of  soda  cryst 2  ozs.  3  drms.  17^  gms. 

Carbonate  of  soda  cryst 4  ozs.  6  drms.  35    gms. 

Citric  acid i  drm.  1 7^  grns. 

Salicylic  acid 15  grns. 

Hydroquinone 2  drms.  ^^\  gms. 

I  have  found  this  to  keep  remarkably  well  and  give  good  results. 

EIKONOGEN    DEVELOPERS. 

Prof  Romyne  Hitchcock's  Eikonogen  Developer, 

I.  Eikonogen 6  grms.  =  i  drm.  32^^  grns. 

Saturated  solution  sul- 
phite of  soda 50  c.  c.  =  I  oz.  5  drms.  31  mins. 

Water  to  make 300  c.  c.  =-  10  ozs.  i  drm      9  mins. 
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2.  Potass,  carb.,  dry 20  grms.    =-     5  drms.  8^  grs. 

Water  to  make 200  c.  c.  6  ozs.  6  drms.  6  mins. 

Normal  Developer, 

Three  parts  of  i  to  one  part  of  2. 

Prof.  H.  J,  Newton^ 

Saturated  solution  caustic  barium ......     i  ounce 

Water i  ounce 

Sulphite  of  soda 30  grains 

Eikonogen 3  grains 

AndrerserC 5  Revised  Formula, 

a.  Sulphite  of  soda 8  ounces 

Distilled  water 80  ounces 

Dissolve  and  add 

Eikonogen 1  ounce 

b.  Carbonate  of  soda 3  ounces 

Distilled  water 20  ounces 

Mix  three  parts  of  a  with  one  part  of  b. 

Ready  Prepared  Solution. 

Sulphite  of  soda 8  ounces 

Carbonate  of  soda 3  ounces 

Distilled  water 80  ounces 

Dissolve  cold  and  add 

Eikonogen i  ounce 

Cramer's  Formula,  ^ 

1.  Distilled  water 40  ounces 

Sulphite  of  soda 2  ounces 

Eikonogen  finely  powdered i  ounce 

Keep  in  a  well  stoppered  bottle. 

2.  Water i  ounce 

Carbonate  of  potash i  ounce 

3.  Water 10  ounces 

Bromide  of  potash i  ounce 

For  use  mix 

1 3  ounces 

2 .• I  ounce 

3   6  to  1 2  drops  if  necessary 

PARA-AMIDOPHENOL     DEVE?LOPER. 

A  later  developer  analogous  to  eikonogen,  but  is  said  to  be  five 
times  more  powerful.     The  solution  is  made  as  follows  : 
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Hot  water i  ounce 

Sulphite  of  soda 48  grains 

Para-am idophenol 2  grains 

Carbonate  of  potash 6  grains 

If  the  plate  is  over-exposed,  the  potash  may  be  omitted  ;  if  under- 
exposed, the  potash  may  be  added  up  to  the  extent  of  25  grains. 
Boiling  water  will  take  up  double  the  amount  of  the  para-amido- 
phenol,  and  if  the  latter  is  used  soon  after  cooling,  very  intense 
negatives  with  clear  shadows  may  be  obtained.  The  developer  has 
the  property  of  resisting  oxidation  by  air,  and  may  be  used 
repeatedly  until  exhausted.  It  is  adapted  for  bromide  paper  and 
lantern  slides. 
Development — When  the  sensitive  plate  is  exposed  to  the  action  of 
light  and  taken  to  the  dark  room  and  examined,  no  change  can  be 
detected  by  the  human  eye,  even  if  aided  by  a  microscope.  To  all 
intents  and  purposes  it  appears  as  it  was  previous  to  its  exposure 
in  the  camera.  But  apply  the  developer,  and  what  a  wonderful 
change  takes  place!  An  image,  latent,  heretofore  unseen,  makes  itself 
seen,  first  dimly  and  detached,  but  gradually  growing  up  into  a  har- 
monious whole  until  the  picture  with  all  its  detail,  contrasts  and 
gradations  lies  before  the  operator,  a  reward  for  his  skill  and 
patient  manipulations.  But  how  has  this  change  been  effected  ? 
Notwithstanding  the  much  patient  and  scientific  investigation  on 
this  subject,  the  question  of  the  nature  of  the  latent  image  is  still 
•  an  unsettled  one.  (See  Latent  Image.)  As  all  makes  of  plates  vary 
more  or  less  as  to  the  proportion  required  of  the  various  ingre- 
dients used  in  "development,  and,  in  fact,  with  the  same  make  of 
plate  under  various  conditions  of  light,  lighting  and  temperature, 
different  modifications  may  be  required,  it  is  necessary  to  under- 
stand thoroughly  the  functions  of  each  ingredient  before  attempt- 
ing the  proper  development  of  a  negative,  which  is  of  itself  an 
art  acquired  only  after  long  experience  and  many  failures.  With 
the  alkaline  development,  pyro,  hydroquinone,  eikonogen,  etc ,  are 
the  reducers,  /.  e,^  developers.  Pyrogallic  acid  is  a  powerful 
absorbent  of  oxygen,  and  reduces  the  soluble  salts  of  silver  to  the 
metallic  state.  Its  place  may  be  supplied  by  other  oxygen  absorbers, 
as  hydroquinone,  etc.  Owing  to  its  reducing  power,  due  to  its 
affinity  for  oxygen,  it  gives  density  to  the  image.  If  the  amount  of 
alkali  used  remains  constant,  the  density  will  be  proportioned  to 
the  amount  of  the  acid  used.  The  alkali,  carbonate  of  soda,  pot- 
ash or  ammonia,  termed  accelerators,  combine  with  the  bromide, 
which  is  set  free   from   the   silver  by   the   reducing  power  of  the 

(TV)  be  eontfiMiedL^ 
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To  the  Editors  of  the  American  Amateur  Pliotographer: 

The  writer  does  uot  mean  to  be  intrusive,  nor  does  he  intend  to  be  prolix,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  this  stale  subject.  While  disclaiming  the  idea  of  originality  in  connection  therewith 
I  will  say  that  I  have  found  no  mention  of  the  following  method  in  the  multifarious  photo- 
graphic records: 

The  album  is  made  by  simply  binding  unmounted  photographs  as  pamphlets  are  bound, 
by  the  use  of  cord  or  wire  staples.  Faucy  may  dictate  as  to  the  suitable  covers,  and 
ingenuity  will  come  to  her  aid,  of  course,  with  the  requisite  skill  to  complete  a  tasty  Job. 
The  use  of  unmounted  photographs  presupposes  the  absence  of  the  **  burnish  ";  but,  while 
I  have  not  experimented  with  "glaced  "  prints  as  to  whether  they  will  remain  sufSciently 
flat  to  be  in  a  manageable  condition,  I  can  say  that  I  have  no  desire  so  to  do.  If  properly 
prepared  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  the  burnish.  Persons,  who  are  skeptical,  can  send 
thirty  cents  to  the  Soule  Photograph  Co.,  of  Boston  (338  Washington  Street),  for  an 
unmounted  6x8  print,  or  ^fteen  cents  for  one  4x6  in  size.  Murrillo's  "  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion," No.  7851,  is  an  excellent  subject  for  selection.  After  doing  this  and  inspecting  the 
exquisitely  beautiful  satin-like  finish  of  the  specimen,  they  still  yearn  for  the  burnisher, 
and  its  accompanying  mountainous  bulks  of  mounted  photographs.  They  may  be  given  up 
as  hopeless  devotees  of  meritoricions  "  shine." 

I  do  not  know  the  exact  formula  which  the  above  mentioned  company  use,  but  presume 
it  is  similar  to  this  one,  viz.:  Equal  parts  of  alcohol,  glycerine,  and  water,  in  which  the 
prints  are  thoroughly  soaked,  and  then  dried  between  blotters,  under  pressure.  Possibly 
the  editor  can  supplement  the  foregoing  formula,  or  else  give  one  which  is  an  improvement. 
If  he  could  induce  the  Soule  Company  to  explain  their  method  of  preparing  the  prints,  it 
would,  doubtless,  receive  the  approbation  of  the  readers  of  the  magazine. 

If  the  negatives  are  5x7,  or  5x8,  the  silver  paper  should  be  8x10  in  size.  A  mask  is 
made  with  a  central  opening,  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  purchaser,  and  laid  on  an  8x10  pane  of 
glass  and  placed  in  the  frame.  The  negative  is  adjusted  under  the  mask,  and  it  is  ready 
for  printing  by  putting  in  the  8x  10  print.  When  the  picture  is  printed,  the  margin  can  be 
tinted  in  the  sunlight  to  any  depth,  by  hiding  the  picture  with  a  mask.  If  desired  the 
immediate  margin  of  the  picture  can  be  printed  black,  with  narrow  or  wide  lines,  as  the 
taste  may  dictate  by  using  the  necessary  masks.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  a  goodly  number 
of  masks,  with  various  openings,  for  determining  the  portion  of  negative  to  be  printed  from. 
Four  pieces  of  card-board  will  answer  as  well,  perhaps,  by  shifting  them  over  the  negative. 

The  extra  cost  of  this  method  may  deter  some  from  adopting  it,  but  if  the  amateur  makes 
his  own  prints  the  difference  does  not  amount  to  much.  Not  only  can  exquisite  effects  be 
obtained,  but  an  enormous  number  of  pictures  can  be  got  into  a  thin  volume.  Have  any  of 
the  readers  of  this  article  a  similar  album  in  use  ?  O. 

•-♦-• 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


FHOTOGBAFHr  IM  KENTUOKT. 

To  the  Editors  qf  the  American  Amateur  Photographer: 

After  such  a  polite  request  to  write  something  for  your  magazine,  it  would  seem  and  be 
very  discourteous  not  to  comply,  so  I  will  endeavor  to  give  you  a  little  of  my  experience  in 
"  picture-making,"  as  an  amateur.  About  four  or  five  years  ago,  in  the  spring,  a  number  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  our  little  city  organized  a  camera  club.  There  were  about  three 
active  members,  wno  did  the  general  utility  work,  the  rest  were  honorary,  contributing 
funds,  etc.  The  several  ontings  we  had  were  pleasant,  indeed,  and  the  good  time  was 
general.  What  with  taking  long  drives,  always  ready  for  appetizing  luncheons,  and  in  the 
evenings  now  and  then  meet  and  discuss  the  relative  merits  of  each  picture,  each  one,  I 
suspect,  thinking  to  himself  that  his  own  production  was  the  best,  and  the  various  criticisms 
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passed  were  laughable.  But  as  time  wore  on  the  eothasiasin  for  photography  seemed  to  be 
on  the  wane.  The  club  disbanded,  and  there  was  none  to  tell  the  tale,  photographically 
speaking,  but  your  humble  servant.  While  laboring  under  many  disadvantages,  I  still  per* 
sisted  and  "  went  on  with  the  good  work/'  and  no  matter  what  the  weather  was  I  never 
grew  weary,  but  still  desired  to  know  more.  What  with  asking  questions,  and  reading 
all  articles  that  I  could  get  pertaining  to  photography,  I  feel  now  that  I  am  gradoally 
climbing.  \ 

But  not  having  any  other,  experience  has  been  my  teacher.  Here  the  facilities  are  not 
like  you  have  in  a  large  city.  No  clubs,  no  lantern-slide  entertainments  to  while  away  the 
winter  evenings,  all  of  which  cultivates  the  taste  and  gives  one  an  insight  into  photography. 

I  enclose  a  sample  of  my  work  — all  my  own— which,  perhaps,  you  will  appreciate  better 
when  I  tell  you  that  I  always  have  to  improvise  a  dark-room,  and  just  at  the  time  I  need  it 
the  family  bath-room  is  generally  engaged,  then  I  have  to  resort  to  the  hydrant  to  wash  my 
plates  an  hour  or  two.  I  cover  the  pan,  and  after  many  precautionary  measures  leave  it 
"  with  fear  and  trembling,"  and  how  relieved  I  feel  when  the  plates  are  drying  on  the  rack. 

The  views  I  send  are  in  and  around  this,  my  home.  I  also  send,  as  a  souvenir  of  my  work, 
a  pretty  littile  poem,  entitled  **  Devil's  Hollow,*'  written  by  my  friend.  Major  Henry  I. 
Stanton,  Poet  Laureate  of  Kentucky.  The  writing  Ib  a  fac-simile  of  his  own,  which  makes 
it  more  novel  and  interesting  to  his  numerous  friends.  The  appellation  is  certainly  veiy 
inartistic  and  unlovely,  but  it  is  a  characteristic  suburban  drive,  leading  from  our  city 
'*  thro'  the  hills  and  far  away."  I  have  made  slides  from  the  illustrations,  and  in  my  own 
parlor,  with  the  lantern,  thrown  them  on  the  screen  while  the  poem  is  being  read.  It  was 
an  agreeable  diversion. 

The  views  were  taken  with  my  Hetherington  Magazine  Camera.  I  first  saw  a  notice  of 
the  camera  in  your  magazine,  and  it  has  been  mentioned  frequently  since.  To  me  it  has 
been  a  **  thing  of  beauty"  and  will  be  a  "  joy  forever."  It  is  so  simple  a  child  can  manipu- 
late it. 

In  closing,  I  must  tell  you  your  magazine  has  been  invaluable  to  me.    I  have  studied 

and  learned  much  from  it;  my  only  regret  is  that  it  isn't  semi-monthly.  Wishing  it  continued 

success.  I  am  very  sincerely, 

Alicb  B.  OaBuov. 
Frankfort,  Ky.,  October,  1891. 

[  NoTB.— The6ix8i  views  sent  were  very  interesting,  especially  the  general  view  of  Frank- 
fort, showing  good  distance  and  clear  foreground.  Others  of  river  scenery  were  good,  bat 
printed  a  trifle  too  light.  The  prints  are  on  Omega  paper.  The  souvenir  was  very  tastefully 
gotten  up.  The  4x5  prints  were  as  a  rule  clear  and  crisp,  though  a  few  were  slightly  out  of 
focus.    It  is  a  happy  idea  and  worthy  of  imitation.— Ed.] 


19  KiLBT  STasBT,  Boston,  Mass.,  October  31, 1891. 
To  tfie  Editors  of  the  American  AmaUur  Photographer: 

Dear  Sir,— An  illustrated  lecture  by  the  California  Camera  Club,  entitled  "The 
Yoeemite  Valley,"  is  now  on  circuit.  It  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  New  York  Society  of 
Amateur  Photographers  in  the  last  half  of  November;  in  Columbus,  O.,  first  half  of 
December;  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  last  half  of  December;  Louisville,  Ky.,  first  half  of  January; 
Cincinnati,  O.,  last  half  of  January;  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  first  half  of  February;  Washington, 
D.  C,  last  half  of  February;  Newark,  N.  J.,  first  half  of  March;  Rochester,  N.  T.,  last 
half  of  March;  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  first  half  of  April;  Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  last  half  of  April; 
Hartford,  Conn.,  first  half  of  May;  Providence,  B.  I.,  last  half  of  May.  The  sets  "  White 
Mountains,"  **  Columbus,  O.,"  and  **  Boston,"  can  be  had  on  application  to  me. 

Respectfully,  ^ 

Wk.  Gakbisok  Rkkd,  Manager, 
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SOCIETY   NEWS. 

E Under  this  head  we  propose  to  publish  all  society  matters  of  sdentlflc  or  technical  value,  which 
are  of  Interest  to  amateurs  jf^nerally.  Onr  space  will  not  allow  the  Insertion  of  mere  routine 
matters.  Reports  of  Field-Days,  Exhibitions,,  etc.,  will  be  gladly  received  and  Inserted,  If 
received  previous  to  the  90th  of  each  month.  Secretaries  will  confer  a  favor  by  forwarding 
early  reports  of  meetings.] 


^»i*fJk». 


BUBIiINQTON  OAMSBA  AND  SKSTOH  CLUB. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  American  Amateur  Photograplier  : 

Dear  Sir,—  Our  Camera  Club  having  receutly  moved  into  new  quarters,  perhaps  your 
leaders  will  be  interested  in  knowing  something  about  us  and  our  new  home. 

The  Burlington  Camera  and  Sketch  Club  was  organized,  and  articles  of  incorporation 
filed,  a  year  ago  the  coming  December.  At  the  time  of  oii^anization  there  were  fourteen 
members,  and  the  officers  (still  in  office)  were:  W.  O.  Ransom,  President;  G.  H.  Washburn, 
Yice-Preeident;  A.  Freeman,  Secretary-Treaiiurer;  B.  L.  Parsons,  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary.   . 

The  affairs  of  the  club  are  managed  by  a  Board  of  Directors,  consisting  of  the  officers, 
and  Dr.  H.  B.  Young,  W.  W.  Woollen,  and  G.  H.  Kriechbaum.  Regular  meetings  are  held 
on  the  evening  of  the  first  Tuesday  of  each  month.  Our  present  membership  is:  thirty-four 
active,  two  associate,  and  two  honorary  members,  and  new  members  coming  in  at  nearly 
every  meeting. 

Our  new  quarters  consist  of  the  entire  third  and  upper  floor  of  a  building,  located  upon 
one  of  the  most  central  and  prominent  comers  in  the  city,  and  divided  into  five  rooms. 

The  frontage  is  south  forty  feet  and  east  sixty  feet,  and  on  the  north  is  a  church-yard,  so 
that  we  have  plenty  of  light  and  air.  The  front  rooms  are:  a  reception  room,  19  x  23  feet,  and 
a  locker  and  printing  room,  17^x23  feet,  both  newly  and  handsomely  papered  and  painte<l. 
The  former  is  also  carpeted  and  furnished,  and  the  latter  contains  cases  of  lockers  for  use  of 
members,  and  extending  out  from  the  window  sills,  on  both  south  and  east  sides,  are  good 
wide  shelves  for  printing.    The  two  rooms  are  connected  by  a  large  double  door. 

Next  to  the  rear  Is  a  hall,  20x38  feet,  and  to  the  rear  of  it  are  the  developing  and  silver- 
ing rooms.  The  former  is  8  x  20  feet,  with  a  double  entrance  from  the  ball.  A  window  at 
the  east  end  is  made  light-tight,  with  good  size  ventilating  shafts  at  both  top  and  bottom, 
and  frame  for  enlarging,  and  using  natural  light  to  develop  by.  At  tbe  west  end  ia  a  door- 
way ftlso  closed  up,  and  arranged  for  ventilation. 
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Extending  full  length  of  room,  along  north  side,  is  a  sink  17  inches  wide,  prorided  with 
six  water  cocks  and  two  waste  pipes.  Above  this  and  extending  aroand  the  room  are 
lockers,  fourteen  inches  sqoare,  for  developer  bottles  and  graduates.  Below  the  sink  is  a 
shelf  for  hypo  trays,  ete.,  and  in  the  sink  are  sliding  lattice  work  shelves  te  develop  npon. 
The  artificial  light  used  is  from  gas  and  lanterns. 

The  silvering  room  is  12x16  feet,  with  two  north  windows  made  to  lei  in  daylight,  or 
not,  as  wanted.  In  one  corner  is  a  sink,  22  inches  by  5  feet,  and  two  water  oocks,  and 
around  the  rest  of  the  room  is  a  good  wide  working  shelf.  This  will  be  the  general  work 
room. 

As  soon  as  onr  finances  will  permit  we  shall  partition  off  a  part  of  the  large  room,  or  hall, 
and  make  a  developing  room  for  exclusive  use  of  the  lady  members,  of  which  we  now  have 

nine. 

I  enclose  a  rough  plan  which  will  show  the  arrangement  of  rooms,  entry,  ete. 

Very  truly  yours, 

E.  L.  Parsons, 

Corresponding  Secretary  of  Burlington  Camera  and  Sketch  dub. 

The  Society  of  Amateur  Photographere  of  New  York— Field  Excursion,  October  3d  and  4ih,-' 
About  twenty-five  members,  under  the  leadership  of  Secretary  T.  J.  Burton,  joined  with  as 
many  more  from  the  Hoboken  Camera  Club,  a  few  from  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Photog- 
raphy, the  Newark  Camera  Club,  and  Yonkers  Camera  Club,  started  at  two  o'clock  on  Sat- 
uiday  afternoon  by  the  West  Shore  Railroad,  for  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.,  thence  by  stage  to  Con- 
naugh,  N.  Y.,  near  Milford,  and  Dingman*B  Ferry,  which  was  reached  by  about  11  p.m. 
After  a  midnight  supper  at  the  accommodating  hotel,  and  a  good  night^s  rest,  the  next  day 
was  spent  iu  photographing  the  numerous  points  of  interest,  until  3  p.m.,  when  the  stages 
conveyed  the  party  to  the  stetion,  where  was  waiting  a  special  train  of  Pullman  cars  which 
speeded  the  party  rapidly,  without  stop,  to  New  York.  At  Peekskill,  Dr.  P.  H.  Mason,  of 
the  Peekskill  Camera  Club,  joined  the  party,  and  on  the  return  left  the  train  at  that  point, 
a  special  stop  for  him  being  made.  Fine  weather  accompanied  the  excursion  and  all  had  a 
very  pleasant  and  jolly  time.  President  A.  J.  Thomas  of  the  Hoboken  Club  attended  to  the 
transportotion  arrangements  very  successfully,  and  Mr.  Harry  Fowler,  Secretary  of  the 
Brooklyn  Academy  of  Photography,  rendered  valuable  assistance. 

Special  Exhihition  of  Photographe  at  the  American  Institute  Fair.— The  exhibition  began 
on  the  evening  of  September  dOth  (a  more  extended  notice  is  given  on  another  page),  and 
will  close  on  the  28th  of  November.  There  has  been  a  good  average  attendance.  Mr.  Alfred 
Steiglitz  exhibits  some  of  the  finest  work.  In  the  catalogue,  which  one  has  to  purchase  to 
vote,  is  a  blank  vote,  that  the  criticising  public  is  asked  to  deposit  in  the  box  for  the  exhibitor 
most  worthy  of  having  the  Hetherington  magazine  camera.  The  votes  will  decide  who  is  to 
get  the  camera 

Regular  Monthly  Meeting,  Tuesday  Evening,  October  13th.— The  meeting  was  called  to 
order  at  8.20,  President  James  H.  Stobblns,  Jr.,  in  the  chair.  He  opened  the  meeting  by  read- 
ing a  Hhort  paper  on  his  experimente  with  the  new  para^midophenol  developer.  (  See  page 
431.)  He  exhibited  specimen  plates  developed  with  it  and  thought  possibly  he.  might  have 
gotten  better  results  by  using  carbonate  of  potash  as  an  alkali.  Advised  using  two  separate 
solutions.  On  the  comparison  of  his  experiments  with  what  can  be  obteined  from  the 
eikonogen  developer  he  thought  that  the  new  developing  agent  was  five  times  more  power- 
ful. In  using  the  caustic  soda  the  developer  changed  its  color  soon  when  exposed  to  the  air. 
The  crystals  are  soft  and  in  color  are  yellowish  brown,  and  were,  with  him,  readily  soluble 

in  water. 

Dr.  Charles  Ehrmann  being  present  was  invited  to  relate  his  experimente  on  the  new 
developer.  The  salt  he  had  used  was  inrported  from  France,  and  was  the  same  as  that  used 
by  the  Lumiere  Bros.,  and  was,  he  thought,  a  little  different  from  that  made  by  Mr.  Steb- 
bins.  At  any  rate  he  had  had  different  results  from  Mr.  Stebbins's.  He  found  in  the 
first  place  that  the  salt  was  hard  to  dissolve  in  cold  water,  and  advised  using  hot  water, 
nearly  boiling,  that  he  would  get  a  solution  that  would  not  crystallize  out,  if  kept  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  65  deg.  F.  Instead  of  caustic  soda,  he  recommended  carbonate  of  potash  as  an 
alkali,  and  noted  with  that  the  solution  kept  remarkably  clear.    He  had  reason  to  expect 
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that  for  certain  grades  of  slow  plates  this  developer  would  fsive  absolute  clear  glass  in  line- 
*worky  with  great  contrasts  for  density,  so  that  no  intensifying  would  be  needed.  He  exhib- 
ited specimen  prints  from  portrait,  landscape,  and  line-work  negatives  which  were  excellent, 
and  seemed  to  confirm  all  that  he  had  said.  He  had  experimented  some  in  mixing  bromide 
of  copper  with  a  gelatine  emulsion,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  more  density,  and  had  in  a 
measure  succeeded,  the  veil  that  generally  occurs  in  gelatine  he  had  avoided  by  using  biohro- 
mated  gelatine.  His  remarks  were  listened  to  with  interest,  and  he  was  thanked  by  the 
president.    His  formula  will  be  found  on  another  page. 

Following  him,  Mr.  Beach  told  of  his  experiments  on  a  sample  of  the  same  para«mido- 
phenol  that  Dr.  Ehrmann  had  used,  and  exhibited  transparencies  made  on  fast  and  slow 
plates  from  a  poor  negative,  also  a  quickly  exposed  negative  made  on  a  rainy  day,  with  a 
small  stop.  The  results  he  obtained  and  deductions  therefrom  will  be  found  explained  on 
another  page. 

Mr.  C.  Van  Brunt,  at  the  request  of  the  chair,  stated  that  he  had  tried  reducing  a  nega- 
tive with  per-chloride  of  iron,  according  to  a  formula  he  saw  recommended  by  Mr.  P.  0. 
Duohocois,  and  ascertained  the  interesting  fact  tl^at  the  film  began  to  dissolve  and  leave  the 
plate  before  any  reducing  action  was  noticed.  He  thought  the  theory  of  the  supposed 
chemical  action  might  perhaps  be  correct,  but  so  far  as  actual  practice  was  concerned  it  was 
a  dismal  failure.  He  hoped  people  would  refrain  from  publishing  formulas  of  that  character. 
Dr.  Ehrmann  could  not  recommend  the  per-ohloride  reducer. 

Mr.  Beach  exhibited  an  improved  No.  3  Kodak  Camera,  arranged  for  the  use  of  the  film- 
roll  holder,  or  for  plates  loaned  by  Mr.  Cullen.  Both  attachments  were  easily  made.  It  was 
suggested  that  a  slide  might  be  inserted  in  the  front  portion  of  each  attachment,  so  that  they 
could  be  put  on  or  taken  off,  without  the  necessity  of  doing  the  work  in  the  dark-room.  With 
the  plate  attachment  is  a  simple  device  for  holding  the  ground-glass  back  for  the  easy  inser- 
tion of  the  plate-holder,  and  a  hinged  door  can  be  let  down  for  seeing  the  image,  when  the 
camera  is  supported  on  a  tripod  for  viewing  purposes.  An  extra  case,  holding  three  double 
plate-holdera,  and  the  plate  attachment  put  into  a  neat  black  leather  case,  comes  with  the 
outfit.  Another  device  Mr.  Beach  had  was  an  automatic  registering  photographic  apparatus 
invented  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Moore,  which,  though  having  a  high  sounding  name,  was  really  a 
simple  little  attachment  for  any  roll-holder  camera  by  which  the  registering  of  the  number 
of  exposures  is  easily  made.  Mr.  Moore  simply  inserts  through  an  extra  aperture,  cut 
through  the  outer  case  of  the  camera,  directly  over  the  axle  of  marking  roll  a  little  square 
piece  of  metal,  on  which  fits  a  metal  disk,  having  finely  cut  gear-teeth  on  its  periphery. 
This  disk  revolves  with  each  revolution  of  the  marking  roll,  when  the  latter  is  rotated  by 
winding  off  the  exposed  film.  It  also  gears  into  another  toothed-disk,  in  the  same  plane,  on 
the  outside  of  the  box,  on  which  are  numbers.  A  little  pointer  over  the  main  disk  i)oints 
to  the  numbers  on  the  second  one,  and  thus  tells  at  a  glance  how  many  exposures  have 
been  made  and  how  many  are  left.  The  attachment  can  be  put  on  any  camera,  is  simple, 
accurate,  and  inexpensive.  It  is  to  be  made  by  the  Acme  Burnisher  Company,  and  sold  by 
the  Blair  Company.  * 

The  secretary  reported  that  thirteen  active  and  three  subscribing  members  had  been 
elected  since  the  last  meeting  of  the  society.  The  Smoking  Concert,  September  19tb,  was 
largely  attended,  and  the  Fall  Outing  on  October  3d,  was  quite  successful,  and  was  partici- 
pated in  by  a  number  of  members.  The  Special  Exhibition  was  opened  September  30th,  at 
the  American  Institute  Fair.  There  was  wall  space  enough  for  more  exhibits,  if  any  chose 
to  send  them. 

It  was  stated  on  the  card  that  Dr.  J.  J.  Higgins  would  be  present  and  explain  the  '*  fix. 
ing  bath  and  its  combinations,"  but  owing  to  a  professional  engagement  he  was  unable  to 
attend.  Dr.  Ehrmann  remarked  that  he  had  read  Dr.  Higgins's  article  in  WiUon'a  Maga* 
zine,  in  which  he  concludes  that  all  additions,  such  as  acid  sulphite  and  similar  compounds, 
tend  to  make  it  work  slower,  and  cause  sulphur  compounds  to  be  retained  on  the  film  to  the 
detriment  of  silvered  paper  used  in  printing.  He  could  not  agree  with  the  Doctor's  conclusions, 
but  thought  the  addition  of  sulphite  was  a  benefit;  it  kept  the  fixing  bath  from  becoming 
discolored,  and  in  his  hands  always  produced  clear  negatives.  He  did  not  believe  in  the 
combined,  milky  colored,  alum  and  hypo  bath.    It  formed  an  insoluble  compound  in  the 
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surface  of  the  negative  that  was  likely  to  make  streaks,  which  could  not  be  removed.  The 
best  plan  was  to  have  the  solution  cool,  fix  in  acid  sulphite  hypo,  and  then  use  the  separate 
alum  bath  last. 

Mr.  Murray  suggested  the  Cramer  chrome  alum  and  hypo  bath  as  being  one  of  the  beet 
he  had  tried.  It  was  naturally  a  dark  color,  but  yielded  negatives  of  excellent  sparkle  and 
pluck.    It  is  made  as  follows,  by  preparing  two  solutions: 

No.  1. 
32  ounces  hyposulphite  of  soda 1  kilo. 

3  quarts  water 3  liter. 

No.  2. 

1  quart  water 1  liter. 

i  ounce  sulphuric  acid, 15  c.  c.  m. 

4  ounces  sulphite  of  sodium  crystals,      .    .    .    120  grammes. 
3  ounces  chrome  alum,  powdered,      ....      90  grammes. 

(The  chrome  alum  may  be  omitted  during  the  cold  season.) 

After  the  ingredients  are  completely  dissolved,  pour  No.  2  solution  Into  No.  1  and  allow 
it  to  settle  before  using. 

This  bath  combines  the  following  advantages:  it  remains  clear  after  frequent  nee;  it  does 
not  discolor  the  negatives  and  forms  no  precipitate  upon  them.  The  chrome  alum  hardens 
the  gelatine  to  such  a  degree  that  the  negatives  can  be  washed  in  warm  water,  provided 
they  have  been  left  in  the  bath  a  sufficient  time. 

The  plate  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  bath  five  to  ten  minutes  after  the  bromide 
of  silver  appears  to  have  been  dissolved.  The  permanency  of  the  negative  and  freedom 
from  stain  as  well  as  the  hardenhig  of  the  film  depends  upon  this. 

When  the  bath  becomes  weakened  by  constant  use,  it  must  be  replaced  by  a  new  one. 
Prepare  solutions  Nos.  1  and  2  in  advance  (allowing  plenty  of  time  for  the  chemicals  to 
dissolve)  so  as  to  have  them  ready  when  wanted. 

Mr.  Stebbins  agreed  with  Dr.  Ehrmann  that  no  bad  results  should  occur  from  the  use  of 
acid  sulphite  in  the  fixing  bath,  and  was  at  a  loss  to  understand,  from  a  chemical  point  of 
view,  how  Dr.  Higgins  could  obtain  the  compounds  on  the  negative  which  he  describes. 
The  opinions  of  others  seemed  to  be  that  the  ordinary  combined  alum  and  hypo  baths  were 
not  conducive  to  the  best  results.    The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

Exhibition  of  Lantern  Slides,  Friday  Evening,  October  30Ui. — The  exhibition  included 
a  selection  of  fifty  slides  out  of  one  hundred  sent  by  Mr.  R.  E.  M.  Bain,  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  formerly  President  of  the  St.  Louis  Camera  Club;   thirty-six  out  of  fifty  sent  by 
the  Boston  Camera  Club;  fourteen  out  of  fifty  by  the  Haiwaiian  Camera  Club,  loaned 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  Boston  Camera  Club;  thirty  by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Davis  of 
the  society,  and  nine  colored  Japanese  slides  loaned  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Post,  putting  before  the 
audience  quite  a  variety  of  work.    Most  of  Mr.  Bain's  slides  were  developed  with  ferrous- 
oxalate,  and  several  were  toned  from  a  blue-black  to  a  brownish-red,  even  after  being  made 
for  two  or  three  years.    Mr.  Bain  did  not  disclose  in  his  memoranda  the  nature  of  the  toning 
process,  but  promises  to  make  it  known.    In  comparing  his  work  with  the  un toned  slides, 
by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Davis,  there  was  a  marked  improvement  of  the  latter's  over  Mr.  Bain'a. 
Mr.  Baln*s  slides  covered  views  in  the  St.  Louis  Park,  the  great  bridge,  the  St.  Louis  Levee, 
showing  typical  river  steamers  with  pipes  lowered  to  pass  under  bridges,  several  river  and 
creek  landscapes,  a  tree  fern  in  the  Missouri  Botanical  Gardens,  figure  study,  called  "The 
Apprentice,"  "  Rafting  on  the  Little  Pony  River,"  several  views  on  board  the  steamships 
"  Majestic  "  and  "  Germanic,"  while  on  an  ocean  voyage,  including  two  excellent  ones  of 
the  bow  and  stern  of  the  Germanic,  looking  off  at  sea;  views  of  Queenstown  Harbor,  the 
station  and  residences  of  the  fast "  Irish  Mail  Locomotive,"  also  a  few  views  of  buildings  in 
Paris.    The  selection  was  quite  varied,  and  contained  examples  of  Mr.  Bain's  early  and 
latest  work. 

In  the  Boston  Camera  Club's  set  was  a  view  of  the  King  Philip  House  at  Medfield, 
Mass.,  more  than  200  years  old;  a  picturesque  slide,  entitled  "  Salting  the  Sheep,"  by  G.  H. 
Currier,  and  a  prize  picture  by  the  same  party  of  a  "  View  at  North  Grafton.  Mass.,  fall  of 
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exquisite  detail;  views  of  racing  yachts  and  sarf  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Latimer;  and  other  animal, 
historical,  and  figure  subjects  by  different  makers.  Most  of  the  slides  were  made  by  the 
wet-plate  process,  by  Mr.  W.  6.  Keed,  from  members'  negatives. 

In  comparison  as  a  whole  with  the  clear,  crisp  slides  by  Mr.  Charles  Davis,  on  dry  plates, 
we  found  them  no  better. 

The  Sandwich  slides  were  mostly  made  by  one  person,  and  illustrated  a  modern  sugar 
mill,  scenery  among  and  along  the  coast  of  the  islands,  at  "  Kelalakikua  Bay,"  the  scene  of 
Captain  Cook's  death,  **  Kapaa  Falls,  Kauai,"  a  "  Wharf  Scene  at  Honolulu,"  very  clear 
and  typical.  Another  of  "  H.  R.  H.  Princess  Kainlani  at  Home,"  dressed  in  Japanese 
costume,  was  very  good.  The  society  is  indebted  to  Mr.  William  Garrison  Reed,  of  the 
Boston  Camera  Club,  for  his  kindness  in  sending  the  slides  for  exhibition.  Their  slides  were 
the  same  set  that  went  the  rounds  of  the  New  England  Interchange  last  season. 

The  slides,  by  Mr.  Charles  Davis,  comprised  figure  and  sea-shore  subjects,  and  an 
excellent  view  in  the  Central  Park  Ramble.  His  Coney  Island  views,  views  of  life  on  a 
Coney  Island  steamboat,  the  "  Iron  Pier"  at  Coney  Island, "  Digging  Clams  "  at  Coney  Island, 
were  all  well  taken,  clear  and  sharp.  They  were  made  with  a  single  lens  and  demonstrated 
beyond  question  its  adaptability  of  this  kind  of  work.  All  of  his  figure  studies  were  grace- 
fully posed  and  nicely  lighted. 

The  nine  colored  slides,  loaned  by  Mr.  William  B.  Post,  of  views  in  Japan,  colored  by 
native  artists,  were  quite  interesting.  One  of  a  tea  plantation  was  excellently  done,  another  of 
a  "  Tea  House  "  in  Yokohama,  showing  some  twenty-five  handsome  Japanese  girls,  quaintly 
dressed,  in  a  group,  was  particularly  clear  and  pleasing.  Another  was  called  **  A  Dinner 
by  the  Middle  Class,"  illustrated  how  raw  fish  and  rice  make  a  palatable  meal. 

It  will  be  seen  that  considerable  was  crowded  into  one  exhibition,  but  as  Mr.  William 
M.  Murray  presided  there  was  nothing  lacking  in  making  the  pictures  interesting. 

PBBSONAL. 
Rbcbptions  Tsmdvbbd  to  Miss  Barnbs. 

The  month  of  October  was  one  of  peculiar  activity  to  Miss  Barnes.  On  the  evening  of 
October  8th  she  was  entertained  by  the  Yonkers  Camera  Club,  her  lantern  slides  being 
exhibited,  with  others  from  the  New  York  Society,  at  the  close  of  the  evening.  She  read  a 
paper  on  *'  Art  in  Photography,"  from  which  liberal  quotations  appeared  in  the  local 
journals  next  day.    The  Secretary,  Mr.  B.  D.  Gardner,  looked  after  her  comfort. 

On  October  15th  she  attended  a  Woman's  Industrial  Union  Convention  at  Detroit, 
Michigan,  and  on  the  19th  was  the  guest  of  the  Chicago  Camera  Club,  before  whom  she  read 
a  paper  on  "  Live  and  Learn,"  and  received  many  other  attentions.  She  was  introduced  to 
women  members  of  the  .club,  and,  being  among  its  first  honorary  members,  was  very  cordially 
greeted. 

On  October  23d  she  was  entertained  by  a  special  reception  and  slide  exhibition  given  in 
her  honor  at  the  Iroquois  Hotel,  Buffalo,' N.  Y.,  by  the  Buffalo  Camera  Club.  She  made  a 
few  remarks,  thanking  the  club  for  its  kindness  in  providing  a  special  entertainment  for 
her,  and  her  advice  was  regarded  by  the  members  as  sound  and  practical,  as  she  had  learned 
much  from  her  own  experience. 

On  October  SOth  she  was  the  guest  of  the  Syracuse  Camera  Club,  and  spoke  on  *'The 
Question  of  Selection."  Her  remarks  were  well  received  by  an  interested  audience  of  Syra- 
CDsians. 

She  had  the  honor  of  receiving  the  second  prize  of  3100  in  the  Frank  Leslie's  Photo- 
graphic Contest,  in  her  "  Study  in  White,"  issued  October  28th. 

Miss  Elizabeth  A,  Slade  has  lately  returned  from  a  summer  tour  in  Holland,  where  she 
has  been  photographing  the  quaint  Dutch  costumes  and  market  scenes,  and  studying  the 
be&t  work  of  the  old  Dutch  art  masters. 

Mr.  W,  B.  Post  returned  early  in  October,  after  nearly  a  year's  absence,  from  his  trip  to 
California  and  Japan,  and  used  hundreds  of  celluloid  (6^x8})  cut  films  In  place  of  plates. 
He  describes  the  climate  and  conditions  for  photographic  work  in  Japan  as  something 
fearful,  the  nights  are  about  as  hot  as  the  days,  and  the  prevailing  atmospheric  conditions  is 
something  like  the  close  muggy  days  experienced  in  this  country  in  August  and  September. 
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He  only  developed  a  film  now  and  then  to  test  his  exposures.  But  his  camera  became 
damaged  or  out  of  order  by  the  excessive  dampness.  He  had  better  luck  with  his  time 
exposures,  than  with  the  hand  camera  work.  The  films  he  developed  himself  produced  for 
him  many  excellent  negatives,  from  which  he  has  made  a  number  of  interesting  lantern 
slides.  To  save  time  and  bother  in  developing  some  300  more  exposures,  upon  receiving 
personal  assurance  from  a  member  of  the  Company  that  especial  attention  and  care  would  be 
given  to  his  work,  he  ventured  to  send  900  correctly  exposed  films  to  the  Eastman  Company  t 
at  Rochester,  to  develop  and  finish  up.  The  returns  by  the  Company  stated  that  all  the 
exposures  were  correct,  and  all  the  negatives  were  good.  However,  Mr.  Post  reports  that 
only  eighteen  out  of  the  300  were  perfect,  the  balance  while  good  otherwise  were  all  more  or 
less  defaced  by  hypo  stains,  thumb  and  finger  marks  and  scratches  due,  he  has  no  doubt,  to 
careless  handling  in  development.  Thus  some  of  his  best  and  most  valuable  work  was 
spoiled.  We  think  it  is  a  matter  that  needs  investigation  by  the  Company,  for  such  a  care- 
ful photographer  as  Mr.  Post  has  the  reputation  of  being,  would  certainly  expect  a  better 
result.  Evidently  the  boasted  division  of  labor  in  this  case  has  met,  in  one  quarter  at  least, 
a  decided  set  back.  Of  all  things  alleged  carelessness  in  the  developing  and  fixing  opera- 
tions should  be  discovered  and  stopped. 

The  Califormia  Cambra  Ci^vb.— Exhibition  of  Lantern  Slides t  October  16, 1891. —Qay^ 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  of  October  17th:  '*  The  large  auditorium  of  Metropolitan  Hall  was 
crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity  last  evening,  when  the  California  Camera  Club  gave  one  of 
its  lantern  slide  exhibitions.  The  pictures  displayed  were  of  scenes  in  Portugal,  Naples, and 
Pompeii.  Dr.  C.  H.  Steele  gave  an  interesting  talk  on  each  of  the  various  views,  told  many 
entertaining  legends  and  recited  much  folk  lore  of  the  different  localities  illustrated.  As  is 
ever  the  case  with  these  entertainments,  that  of  last  evening  was  an  entire  success.  There 
were  several  intermissions,  which  were  occupied  by  the  following  artists:  Miss  Bertha  Merg- 
ing and  Miss  M.  J.  Chase  in  vocal  solos,  and  an  instrumental  sextet  from  the  Dolores 
Club.  The  handsome  views,  many  of  which  were  colored,  elicited  much  applause  from  the 
audience,  and  at  the  close  of  the  entertainment  all  were  agreed  that  a  most  enjoyable  even- 
ing had  been  spent." 

The  Capital  Camera  Club. — This  club  gave  an  exhibition  of  pictures,  the  work  of  its 
members,  at  its  rooms,  401  Seventh  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C,  on  Thursday,  October 
29th  to  October  31st,  inclusive,  which  we  hear  was  quite  a  succhss.  The  committee  in  charge 
was  Dr.  Arthur  J.  Hall,  Albert  L.  Moore,  and  Arthur  M.  Poynton. 

Sprinfffield  Camera  Club.^An  exhibition  of  prints,  for  three  days,  beginning  November 
2d,  was  to  take  place.  We  presume  it  was  up  to  the  usual  work  of  this  club,  and  shall  hope 
to  give  a  report  in  our  next  number. 

The  Richmond  Camera  C7t/&.— Mr.  E.  F.  C.  Davis,  the  President,  invited  the  members 
to  meet  at  his  residence,  913  Floyd  Avenue,  on  the  evening  of  November  3d,  for  an  informal 
exhibition  of  lantern  slides. 

Brooklyn  Academy  of  Photography. — At  the  October  meeting  Mr.  Edward  H.  Lyon  gave 
an  interesting  demonstration  on  emulsion  making,  going  through  the  process  by  gas-light  to 
show  how  simple  it  was.  He  illustrated  the  different  details  of  the  preparation  of  plates  for 
int-erior,  portrait,  and  instantaneous  purposes.  Mr.  Lyon  urged  that  amateurs  should,  if 
practicable,  make  their  own  plates,  having  in  view  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended, 
as  manufacturerR  are  usually  guided  solely  by  consideration  of  speed  without  regard  to  sub- 
ject. In  treating  the  question  of  developing.  Mr.  Lyon  strongly  advised  that  the  first  appli- 
cation of  the  developing  agent  should  be  made  in  absolute  darkness,  and  that  the  ruby  light 
should  be  excluded  during  the  first  two  or  three  seconds  of  the  operation.  On  Wednesday 
evening,  October  28tli,  Mr.  W.  T.  Wintringham  delivered  an  informal  lecture  on  photo- 
graphic lenses. 

The  New  York  Camera  Club  has  arranged  for  an  illustrated  lecture  at  its  rooms,  314  Fifth 
Avenue,  on  November  12th,  on  **  Mountaineering  in  Colorado,"  by  Mr.  Frederick  C.  Chapin. 
November  23d,  Mr.  Cornelius  Van  Brunt  will  exhibit  his  "  Catskill  Views." 

77^6  Photographic  Society  of  Kansas  City. — It  is  a  limited  association  of  amateurs,  the 
number  to  be  twenty-five,  and  was  organized  on  September  23d.  The  officers  elected  were: 
J.  P.  Raymond,  President;  W.  T.  Stark,  Vice-President;  C.  H.  Clarke,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
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urer — who  also  form  the  Executive  Committee  for  the  transaction  of  business  in  the  vacation 
season.  The  club  has  secured  rooms,  fitted  them  up  with  sky-li)i:ht8  and  spacious  dark- 
rooms, accessories  and  apparatus  for  practical  work,  among  which  is  a  large  14x17,  and  a 
61x81,  camera  with  valuable  lenses,  and  a  combined  stereopticon  and  enlarging  lantern,  so 
that  the  club  is  equipped  for  a  variety  of  work.  Only  persons  who  do  all  their  own  work  are 
eligible  to  membership.  The  membership  fee  is  910;  monthly  dues,  32.00.  Meetings  are 
held  on  the  fourth  Wednesday  of  each  month.  It  has  undertaken  to  establish  a  permanent 
organization  for  the  advancement  of  photography  in  a  city  noted  for  its  enterprise,  and  we 
certainly  wish  it  success. 

The  Photographic  Section  of  the  American  Institute—The  regular  meeting  was  held  on 
October  6th,  President  H.  J.  Newton  in  the  chair.  Mr.  A.  V.  Benoit  demonstrated  a  method 
of  copying  lettenu  Mr.  F.  J,  Harrison  showed  and  explained  the  working  of  the  *'  Kameret " 
hand  camera,  also  a  Watkins  Exposure  Meter.  Dr.  L.  H.  Laudy  explained  the  working  of 
the  Clark  Electric  Light  for  the  lantern,  and  operated  it  in  the  Institute  lantern  with  great 
success.  There  was  no  hissing,  but  instead  a  continuous  steady  light.  Several  of  Mr.  C. 
Van  Brunt's  slides  were  shown  with  it. 

The  Tankers  Camera  Club. — On  October  8th,  at  the  regular  meeting,  Miss  C.  W.  Barnes 
entertained  the  club  with  a  talk  on  **  Art  in  Photography,"  which  will  be  found  on  another 
page.  Following  the  address  was  an  interesting  exhibition  of  lantern  slides,  many  of  which 
were  made  by  her.  The  club  made  her  stay  in  Yonkers  a  most  pleasant  one,  and  is  enoour^ 
aged  to  have  more  entertainments  of  the  same  sort. 

Brooklyn  Institute. — Department  of  Photography . — A  suite  of  rooms  has  been  secured  at 
201  Montague  Street,  near  the  Brooklyn  Library,  which  is  to  be  fitted  up  in  the  best  manner 
for  photographic  work.  A  studio  for  portrait  work  is  provided,  25  x  32  feet,  which  constitutes 
the  principal  exhibition  room  for  lantern  slides,  prints,  etc.  These  informal  meetings 
occur  on  the  first  and  third  Fridays  of  each  month,  while  special  lectures  are  held  in  the 
large  hall  of  the  T.  M.  C.  A.  The  Department  is  making  a  collection  of  historical  photo- 
graphs, covering  buildings,  streets,  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  parks,  navy  yard  and  shipping, 
and  places  of  special  interest  and  natural  beauty.  The  present  membership  is  one  hundred 
and  forty-four.  The  new  rooms  were  ready  on  November  1st.  The  President  of  the 
Department  is  George  H.  Cook;  Secretary,  Gould  W.  Hart. 

Photographic  Club  of  Baltimore  City. — The  president  of  the  club,  Mr.  H.  D.  Williar,  sends 
us  the  following  interesting  report:  In  regard  to  the  "  Photographic  Club  of  Baltimore," 
I  beg  to  state  that  our  club  was  organized  in  June  last  with  about  forty  members  of  the  old 
"  Amateur  Photographic  Society,"  which  disbanded  in  May  last.  At  the  reorganization  the 
matter  of  quarters  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  to  secure  such  location  as  was 
deemed  most  advisable  and  accessible,  and  with  the  comforts  and  other  advantages  neces- 
sary for  a  club  of  this  kind.  This  committee,  after  securing  quarters,  was  to  notify  members, 
and  the  first  meeting  to  take  place  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  September. 

The  committee  secured  commodious  quarters  on  the  northeast  comer  of  Madison  and 
Entaw  Streets,  comprising  two  floors  in  one  of  the  most  fashionable  and  central  locations  of 
the  city.  The  second  floor  comprises  an  exhibition  room,  a  bronpide  room,  general  meeting 
room,  a  stock  room,  and  a  dark-room.  The  first  four  rooms  are  "  en  suit«,"  covering  a  floor 
space  of  about  eighty  by  thirty  feet.  Our  dark-room  is  very  commodious,  about  eighteen 
feet  square,  with  plenty  of  accommodation  for  four  or  five  to  develop  at  one  time,  and  ad- 
joining this  is  a  small  room  for  hypo  trays  and  other  accessories. 

At  our  first  regular  meeting  in  September  the  election  of  directors  and  officers  took 
place  as  follows:  Harry  D.  Williar,  President;  Frank  M.  Clotworthy,  Vice-President;  B. 
G.  Buck,  Treasurer;  Prof.  G.  L.  Smith,  Recording  Secretary;  A.  S.  Murray,  Corresponding 
Secretary.  Directors,  Charles  Quartley,  F.  W.  McAllister,  Alex  I.  Godby,  Wm.  H.  Comer, 
W.  B.  D.  Penniman,  H.  Stockbridge,  Jr.  Up  to  this  time  we  had  increased  our  member- 
ship to  about  sixty,  and  everything  seemed  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition.  It  was  deemed 
advisable  by  the  Board  of  Directors  to  give  an  exhibition  and  a  house  warming,  which  took 
place  on  October  VMh.  **  Glimpses  of  California,"  kindly  loaned  our  club  by  the  Boston 
Camera  Club,  was  exhibited,  and  the  entertainment  was  attended  with  much  success, 
resulting  in  about  thirty-five  applications  for  membership,  since  which  time  about  ten  more 
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applications  have  been  posted,  and  we  are  atartin^;  out  now  after  bein$;  in  existence  less  than 
two  months,  with  a  membership  of  over  one  hundred.  After  the  exhibition  of  the  13th 
ult.,  a  lunch  was  spread  for  the  invited  gnests',  consisting  of  all  the  delicacies  of  the  season. 
At  this  meeting  the  attendance  was  entirely  of  men,  but  we  have  since  amended  our  by-laws 
to  include  lady-members,  and  we  propose  giving  a  lantem-slide  exhibition  of  "  Yosemite," 
as  well  as  a  supper  to  the  ladies  on  November  10th,  and  we  expect  therefrom  a  large  acces- 
sion to  our  membership. 

"  Our  exhibition  room  having  only  a  seating  capacity  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and 
finding  it  not  near  large  enough  for  the  purposes,  the  club  has  decided  at  a  considerable  out- 
lay to  utilize  the  third  floor  of  our  building  for  that  purpose,  and  the  changes  and  altera- 
tions necesary  to  make  it  an  exhibition  room  are  now  in  progress.  When  completed  we 
will  have  a  room  about  seventy-five  feet  deep  by  thirty  feet  wide,  and  we  can  readily  accom- 
modate five  or  six  hundred  guests  at  our  lantern-slide  entertainments.  Recently  visitors 
from  several  photographic  clubs  in  different  parts  of  the  country  have  called  on  us,  and  they 
all  express  themselves  as  highly  pleased  and  gratified  with  our  quarters,  and  well  they  might 
be,  for  we  do  not  think  there  are  many  clubs  with  quarters  superior  to  ours.  A  cordial 
invitation  is  extended  to  members  of  any  other  club  to  visit  us,  to  use  our  dark-room,  or  to 
fraternize  with  our  members. 

We  have  been  in  receipt  of  an  occasional  number  of  the  Amebic  an  Amatbur  Photoq- 
BAFHBB,  which  has  been  greatly  appreciated  by  our  membership,  and  if  you  can  consist- 
ently keep  us  on  your  free  list,  the  Ahatbub  Photoobaphbb  will  always  be  a  welcome 
visitor  at  our  rooms." 

[  The  Ambbican  Amatbub  Photogbaphbb  will  be  sent  regularly.— BDrroBS.] 

Buffalo  Camera  Club, ^ At  a  special  meeting  held  on  October  23d,  at  the  Iroquois  Hotel, 
the  club  listened  to  Miss  Catherine  Weed  Barnes  on  "Art  in  Photography."  There  was  a 
good  attendance.  A  report  in  a  Buffalo  paper  says:  "  Neat  invitations  were  issued,  and  the 
meeting  was  attended  by  members  and  their  wives.  Dr.  Mann,  the  President,  introduced 
Miss  Barnes.  An  exhibition  of  some  of  the  slides  the  club  expects  to  contribute  to  the 
1891-92  Lantern-Slide  Interchange  were  shown,  which  were  very  well  received.  The  club 
has  forty-two  members,  and  the  treasurer's  report  showed  a  balance  on  hand  of  S313.13. 
Permanent  quarters  are  now  being  looked  up.  Dr.  Q.  Hunter  Bartlett  represents  the  club 
in  the  American  Lantern-Slide  Interchange." 

The  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia. — The  society  is  fitting  up  new  quarters  at  No. 
6  South  Eightet^nth  Street,  Philadelphia,  in  a  snperb  fashion  for  practical  work  and  the 
comfort  of  members.    The  main  room  Is  53x67  feet. 


BOOKS    AND   EXCHANGES. 


A  CHANCE  TO  SECURE  GRANT'S  MEMOIRS. 

We  are  advised  by  The  Cosmopolitan  of  a  plan  it  has  recently  set  on  foot  to  enable  any 
one  subscribing  to  their  magazine  to  secure  a  set  of  Grant's  Memoirs,  originally  selling  at 
$7.00  a  volume,  for  $3.60,  with  50  cents  additional  for  postage.  We  will  supply  to  subscrib- 
ers The  Cosmopolitan^  Thb  Ambbican  Auatbcb  Photoobaphbb.  and  any  of  the  memoirs 
named  below,  post  paid  for  $5.50,  or  $5.00  without  postage.  This  is  what  is  said  of  the 
project: 

Wabb  Up!  — The  age  is  one  of  rapid  progress— and  we  are  in  it.  Our  patrons  are  among 
the  most  progressive  of  the  nation.  They  are  qniok  to  take  advantage  of  a  good  offer.  We 
make  a  great  many;  but  when  we  recently  offered  a  set  of  the  memoirs,  either  of  Grant, 
Sheridan,  Sherman,  McClellan.  or  l/ee,  in  their  respective  original  editions,  for  50  cents  a 
set,  in  connection  with  ayear'tt  subscription  to  the  Cosmopolitan  Magazine,  $3,  and  a  year'a 
subscription  to  this  paper,  $1.50 — $5.00  In  all — we  fairly  outdid  onrseh'es. 

Thousands  of  orders  have  already  been  received  by  the  publishers,  so  that  if  our  friends 
wish  to  avail  themselves  of  this  extraordinary  opportunity,  they  must  wake  up.  No  such 
offer  has  ever  before  been  made  to  the  reading  public,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  it  will  ever  be 
duplicated. 
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Again  we  say,  "  Wake  up  I  "  If  not  on  reading  terms  with  the  magazine,  send  postal 
card  remiest  for  a  free  sample  copy  to  the  Cosmopolitan  Publishing  Company,  Madison 
Square,  New  York  City. 

OuTiNO  for  November  contains  a  timely  article  by  that  facile  writer,  Dr.  J.  EUerslie 
Wallace,  on  *'  Photography— Orthochromatic  Films  and  Plates." 

Photoobaphic  Lbnsbs.— We  have  received  a  sample  pHge  of  this  new  book,  which  is  to 
treat  the  subject  exhaustively,  by  Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor,  than  whom  none  is  more  competent. 
It  is  to  be  published  by  Whittaker  &  Co.,  Paternoster  Square,  London,  £.  C,  England. 

In  a  journal  called  Norfolk  Chat  we  find  a  very  good  half-tone  reproduction,  on  the  first 
page,  of  a  photograph  of  ''  Norfolk  Academy,"  which  took  the  prize  for  October  in  their 
amateur  photographic  contest,  by  Dr.  Randall  Barrett.  The  building  exemplifies  Corinthian 
archit-ecture,  is  massive  and  simple. 

Illustrated  Catalogue,  by  A.  T.  Thompson  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  of  their  new  oil 
and  lime  light  magic  lanterns. 


PUBLISHERS'  DEPARTMENT. 

[In  Justice  both  to  ourselves,  and  to  those  flrms  whose  specialties  are  mentioned  In  this  department 
we  desire  to  state  that  we  neither  ask  nor  receive  compensation  for  such  uoUces  as  are  given. 
Any  dealer  or  manufacturer  who  sends  us  samples  of  goods  for  notice  will  receive  Just  what  the 
merits  of  the  goods  deserve,  no  more  and  no  less.  Any  apparatus  sent  us  for  trial  and  notice 
will  be  returned  if  so  requested.  This  department  is  maintained  in  the  interests  of  our  reader, 
to  whom  timely  notice  of  novelties  may  be  valuable.] 


Thb  Hbthbrington  Magazine  Camera. — The  latest  models  of  this  instrument  are  ideals 
of  what  a  neat  looking,  easily  worked  camera  should  be,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
it  is  giving  good  satisfaction.  A  very  simple  device  is  arranged  to  throw  out  the  shutter 
stop  for  quickly  winding  up  the  shutter  spring.  In  the  shutr-er  disk  but  two  apertures  are  now 
pro videa  instead  of  four,  which  enables  the  shutter  to  obtain  greater  speed  before  the  aper- 
ture comes  opposite  the  lens.  A  center  section  in  the  bottom  of  the  camera  is  made  to  be 
removable  for  getting  at  the  magazine  to  better  advantage,  in  case  it  should  be  necessary. 
A  tripod  screw  socket  is  also  provi<ied  for  fastening  un  to  a  tripod.  The  plate  indicating  disk 
has  Men  lined  with  hard  rubber  in  order  that  the  white  >figures  may  be  more  easily  seen. 
The  newer  patterns  are  covered  with  a  dark  brown  fine  grain  leather,  which  gives  them  a 
better  finish.  These  slight  improvements  make  the  camera  much  better.  It  is  a  very  handy 
little  instrument  with  which  practical  work  can  be  easily  done. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Simpson,  the  New  York  trade  agent,  has  been  energetic  in  introducing  the 
camera  to  the  New  York  public,  and  many  of  the  suggested  improvements  are  the  result  of 
his  experience  in  hand  camera  work.  We  are  informed  that  the  manufacturers,  Hethering- 
ton  &  iiibbard,  have  been  obliged  to  greatly  enlarge  their  factory  in  order  to  supply  the 
camera  in  quantities  enough  to  fill  orders. 

The  Premier  Hand  Camera,  supplied  by  the  Rochester  Optical  Company,  is  an  excel- 
lent instrument  of  its  kind,  having  a  simple  shutter  and  focusing  devices.  It  is  not  a  maga- 
zine camera,  but  is  fumishtid  with  compact  plate  holders. 

New  Kallittpe  Paper. — Mr.  A.  Peebles  Smith  has  gotten  up  a  kallitype  paper  which 

Sartially  prints  out  on  exposure  a  minute  or  two  behind  a  negative,  to  sunlight,  and  like  Dr. 
ricols's  paper.  No.  2,  is  cieveloped  and  toned  in  the  borax  and  bichromate  batb.  We  have 
seen  very  nice  tones  obtained  on  this  paper,  especially  some  closely  imitating  the  well-known 
platinotype.  We  are  advised  also  that  Mr.  W.  C.  Culleu  is  making  a  similar  kind  of  paper 
after  a  formula  devised  by  Mr.  James  H.  Stebbins,  Jr.,  which  is  developed  and  toned  with 
the  borax  and  Rochelle  salts  bath.  The  great  advantage  of  these  papers  is  that  they  are 
more  rapid  than  ordinary  silvered  paper,  and  that  there  is  no  staining  of  the  fingers,  since 
the  silver  salts  are  not  in  solution  but  are  combined  with  the  iron  when  spread  on  the  paper. 
It  may  take  a  little  more  skill  to  tell  just  how  long  to  expose  in  printing,  but  this  is  soon 
acquired.  We  learn  that  Mr.  Smith  is  at  work  on  a  formula  that  may  make  the  paper  as 
sensitive  as  the  ordinary  bromide  paper. 

luATA  Paper,  a  gelatino-chloride  paper  of  uniform  quality  made  by  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Chase, 
of  Newport,  K.  I.    A  sample  has  kindly  been  sent  to  u-s,  which  we  shall  try  and  report. 

*'  Prasto"  ABISTCM3KAPH  is  the  title  of  a  new  cqllodio-chloride  paper,  said  not  to  curl, 
crack,  peel,  or  frill,  made  and  sold  at  a  reasonable  price  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Himmelwright, 
Norfolk,  Virginia. 
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B.  W.  Nbwcomb  &  Co.— This  is  a  new  firm  founded  on  the  old  one  of  Newcomb  &  Owen. 
The  oard  below  explains  itself. 

Nbw  Yo&k,  October  27, 1881. 
The  copartnership  heretofore  existing  between  the  undersigned  under  the  firm  name  of 
Nbw<)omb  &  OwBN  nas  been  this  day  dissolved  by  mutual  consent.    The  assets  of  said  co- 
partnership have  been  purchased  and  its  obligation  well  be  met  by  E.  W.  Newcomb. 

£.  W.  Newcomb, 

W.  G.  OWKN. 

The  business  heretofore  carried  on  by  the  firm  of  Newcomb  &  Owen  at  09  West  36th 
Street,  has  been  purchased  by  the  undersigned  who  will  continue  the  business  at  the  same 
address,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  John  A.  Vanderpoel,  under  the  firm  name  of  E.  W.  New- 
comb &  Co.  E.  W.  Nbwcokb. 

They  hare  built  up  an  extensive  amateur  trade;  we  wish  the  new  firm  success. 

Cramer's  Isochromatic  Plates. — For  flash-light  ex|>osnres  these  plates  yield  excellent 
results.  Lately  Mr.  Cramer  has  sent  out  a  test  card,  which  is  a  capital  idea.  On  a  yellow 
background  lie  has  printed  black  and  red  letters.  At  the  foot  is  the  inscription :  "  Photograph 
this  card  with  an  isochromatic  and  an  ordinary  plate,  and  observe  results."  It  is  a  very 
practical  way  of  doing  it.  Mr.  Cramer  wauts  every  skeptical  person  to  try  it  himself  and  be 
convinced  of  the  value  of  the  improvement. 

C.  £.  Hopkins,  Manufacturer  of  Omega  Paper.— -Mr.  Hopkins  sends  us  the  follow- 
ing notice  of  his  change  of  business,  which  explains  itself: 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  October  28, 1891. 

Sir:  I  respectfully  announce  to  our  patrons  that  I  have  completed  improvements  in  the 
machinery,  methods,  and  the  organization  of  the  workings  of  my  factory,  which  enable  me 
now  not  only  to  fully  double  the  product  of  the  late  firm  (Bradfisch  &  Hopkins),  but  that  the 
high  character  of  our  paper  will  be  further  enhanced  thereby,  and  that  in  future  all  oom- 
munications  will  receive  prompt  acknowledgment,  and  little  or  no  dela^  will  occur  in  filling 
all  orders.  After  this  date  there  will  be  a  limited  number  of  gross  cabinet  seconds  put  up. 
These  packages  will  be  marked  "  Seconds,"  and  will  cont^n  paper  rejected  from  first 
quality.  There  will  be  a  few  streaks  and  small  black  spots,  but  no  white  ones.  The  list 
price  will  be  $1.40. 

Thanking  you  for  your  past,  and  asking  your  future  favors,  I  am  respectfully  yours, 

C.  £.  HOPKIVS. 

I  am  pleased  with  the  American  Amateur  Photographer  ;  long  may  it  continue  to  be 
and  be  independent.    I  regard  all  other  photo  publications  as  big  grindstones. 

Frank  N.  Blake. 


»  ♦  » 


United  States  Photographic  Patents 

Issued  in  September  and  October,  1891. 

September  89th. 

460,264~£nvelope  for  Photographs,  etc.    H.  C.  Lavette,  Chicago,  III. 

October  6th. 
460,570— Manufacture  of  Photographic  Films.    B.  J.  Edwards,  London,  England. 
460,621— Process  of  giving  a  Mat  Surface  to  Albumenized  Silver  Paper  Photographs.    J.  D. 

Wrigglesworth  and  F.  C  Binns,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
460,672— Register  for  Camera  Roll-Holders.    H.  C.  Boyer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
21,0m— Design  Patent,    Photographic  Card.    C.  A.  Wright,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Trade-Marks, 

20,185 —Photographic  Plates  or  Films  (Anchor  Brand).    G.  Cramer,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
20,186— Photographic  Plates  or  Films  (Crown  Brand).    O.  Cramer,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Ootober  18  th. 
461,306— Boll-Holder  for  Cameras.    T.  H.  Blair,  Boston,  Mass. 
461,307— Camera  Shutter.    T.  H.  Blair,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  J.  H.  Crowell,  Vineyard  Haven, 

Mass. 
461,308— Roll-Holder  for  Cameras.    T.  H.  Blair,  and  F.  H.  Kelley,  Boston,  Mass. 

October  20th. 
461,609— Photographic  Objective.    E.  Gundlach.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

October  27th. 
461,905— Photographic  Camera.    J.  H.  Hare  and  B.  P.  Johnson,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 
461,910— Photographic  Shutter.    £.  B.  Barker,  Newark,  N.  J. 

462,116— Means  for  Holding  and  Carrying  Photographic  Films.    B.  E.  Ellis  and  A.  L.Lehok- 
ering,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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latest  cfevelopments.  By  W.  Jerome  Habbison,  F.G.S.,  and  containing  a  frontispiece  of 
the  author.    Cloth  bound 100 

The  Photographic  Negative.  A  Practical  Guide  to  the  Preparation  of  Sensitive 
Surfaces  by  the  Cnlotype,  Albumen,  Collodion,  and  Gelatine  Processes,  on  Glass  and  Paper, 
with  Supplementary  Chapter  on  Development,  etc.,  by  Rev.  W.  H.  Burbank.   Cloth  bound..  1  SO 

The  Photographic  Instructor  for  the  Professional  and  Amateur.  Being  the  com- 
prehensive series  of  Practical  Lessons  Issued  to  the  Students  of  the  Chautauqua  School  of 
Photography.  Revised  and  enlarged.  Edited  by  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams,  with  an  Appendix 
by  Prof.  Chables  Ehrmann.   Paper  covers,  75  cents.    Library  Edition 1  SS 

Iietters  on  Landsoape  Photography.  By  H.  P.  Robinson.  Finely  illustrated  from 
the  Autlior's  own  photographs  and  containing  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece  of  the  Author. 
Cloth  bound 1  50 

The  Processes  of  Pure  Photography.        By  W.  K.  Bubton  and  Andbbw  Pbinolb. 

A  standard  work,  very  complete  and  freely  illustrated.    Price,  in  paper  covers 2  00 

Library  Edition «  50 

Pictorial  Bffeot  in  Photography.    By  H  F.  Robinson.    A  new  edition.    Dlostrated. 

Mr.  Robinson's  first  and  best  work.    Cloth  bound 1  50 

A  Dictionary  of  Photography.     For  the  Professional  and  Amateur  Photographer. 

ByE.J.WALL.    illustrated.    240  pages.    Cloth  bound 150 

WUson's  Quarter  Century  in  Photography.    By  Eowabd  L.  Wilson,  Ph.D.    *'  The 
best  of  everything  boiled  out  from  all  sources."    Profusely  Illustrated,  and  with  notes  and 
elaborate  Index 4  00 

Wilson's  Photographies.  *'  Chautauqua  Edition,"  with  appendix.  By  Edward  L. 
Wilson,  Ph.D.  A  most  complete  photographic  lesson-book.  Covers  every  department. 
852  pages.    Finely  Illustrated 4  00 

The  Progress  of  Photography.  By  Db.  H.  W.  Voobl.  Revised  by  Edwabd  L. 
Wilson,  Ph.D.  Gives  special  conslneratlon  to  Emulsion  Photography,  and  has  an  addi- 
tional chapter  on  Photography  for  Amateurs.  Embellished  with  a  full-page  electrlc-Ught 
portrait  by  Kurtz,  and  seventy-two  woodcuts S  00 

Burnet's  Hints  on  Art.    A  fac  simile  reproduction  of  the  costly  original  edition 4  00 

Photo-Sngraving,  Photo-Stching,  and  Photo-Iilthography.  By  W.  T.  Wilkin- 
son. Revised  and  enlarged  by  Edwabd  L.  Wilson,  Ph.D.  Illustratea.  180  pages.  Cloth 
bound 8  00 
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The  Chemistry  of  Photography.     By  Pbof.  Raphabl  Mbldola S  00 

Experimental  Physics.    By  Gbo.  M.  Hofkins 4  00 

Photography  Applied  to  the  Microscope.  By  F.  W.  Mills.  62  pages.  Illustrated. 
Cloth 1  00 

Any  of  the  (ibove  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  price. 
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Our  Illustrations. 

'N  GIVING  illustrations  of  one  man's  work,  by  two  diflferent  processes, 
we  are  able  to  show  their  capabilities  as  regards  details  and  artistic 
rendering,  the  preponderance  of  true  reproduction  resting,  we  think, 
with  the  photogravurer. 

Mr.  Alfred  Stieglitz,  the  author  of  the  two  pictures,  informs  us  that  the 
title  of  the  frontispiece  is  '^Lago  di  Misurina,"  a  view  of  Swiss  scenery,  and 
was  made  with  a  nineteen-inch  focus  Steinheil  Rapid  Rectilinear <Lens  f-321, 
with  an  exposure  of  three  minutes  on  a  Vogel  Obernetter  Kosine  silver  (ortho- 
chromatic)  plate,  witliout  a  yellow  screen,  at  5.30  p.m.,  in  August,  1890. 
The  plate  was  developed  with  hydroquinone.  The  mountains  were  about  ten 
miles  distant.  It  will  be  noticed  how  distinctly  the  clouds  are  brought  out  in 
the  distance,  one  of  the  good  features  of  these  slow  plates.  The  New  York 
Photogravure  Company  reproduce  this  picture. 

^^  November  Days"  is  a  view  of  a  road  near  Munich,  Bavaria,  taken  with 
a  similar  lens,  an  f-16  diaphragm,  exposure  one-half  a  minute,  towards  even- 
ing,  on  an  Obernetter  plate,  developed  with  ferrous-oxalate.  The  repro- 
duction is  made  by  the  Photochrome  Engraving  Company,  and  is  an  excellent 
specimen  of  the  autotype  process. 

Few  amateurs  have  had  the  study  and  experience  it  has  been  Mr. 
Stieglitz's  lot  to  enjoy.  His  pictures  display  careful  and  artistic  work.  He 
received  a  silver  medal  at  the  Fourth  Annual  Exhibition  in  May,  and  a 
bronze  medal  at  the  American  Institute  Fair  Exhibition  in  November. 
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Concerning  "High  Art"  in    Pliotography. 

Bt  Oborob  E.  Blacxhah,  M.D. 

N  THIS  imperfect  world  of  ours  there  are  many  varieties  of  the  genus 
homo  that  are  calculated  ^*  to  make  the  judicious  grieve,'*  as  the  late 
Mr.  William  Shakespeare  very  justly  remarked,  aud  chief  among  these 
I  would  rank  the  class  of  photographers  who  have  the  high  art  craze.  To 
hear  one  of  those  misguided  mortals  talk,  one  would  think  that  all  optical 
science  was  a  blunder,  and  that  all  the  improvements  in  the  construction  of 
photographic  lenses  were  so  many  steps  backward.  Why  should  the  optician 
and  the  chemist  conspire  together  to  produce  objectives,  whose  component 
lenses  shall  bring  more  perfectly  to  the  same  focus  all  the  rays  received  by 
the  front  lens,  whether  of  long  or  short  wave  length,  whether  falling  upon  the 
center  or  upon  the  margin  of  the  lens,  if  real  art  demands  that  the  image  shall 
be  of  artistic  fuzziness,  instead  of  a  sharp  and  crisp  delineation  of  all  the 
details  of  the  object?  Go  to  !  If  you  really  admire  this  "  diffusion  of  focus  " 
you  do  not  need  to  pay  a  high  price  for  an  imported  lens  with  a  special  arrange- 
ment to  disarrange  the  corrections ;  you  can  get  it  by  using  a  two-shilling 
burning-glass  to  photograph  with.  It  hardly  seems  worth  while  to  waste  much 
ammunition  ou  this  kind  of  game,  but  there  is  another  branch  of  the  high  art 
tribe,  who  are  deserving  of  some  attention,  from  the  fact  that  they  include 
among  them  some  amateurs  of  real  ability,  not  only  with  the  camera  but  with 
the  pen  also,  and  whose  heresies  are  therefore  the  more  contagious  and 
liable  to  do  harm  to  the  young  and  inexperienced.  I  refer  to  those  who 
maintain  that  hand  camera  work  and  even  landscape  photography  are  only  a 
sort  of  mechanical  work,  while  composition  figure  work,  in  which  the  photog- 
rapher not  only  takes  the  picture,  but  makes  the  picture  by  arranging  before- 
hand and  with  design,  is  the  only  truly  artistic  photography.  That  sounds 
well,  in  theory,  though  there  may  be  quite  as  much  art  in  selecting  the  proper 
time  of  day  and  year,  the  proper  combination  of  sunlight  and  shadow,  of 
cloud  and  sky,  and  the  proper  point  of  view  to  get  the  best  effects  for  a  given 
bit  of  landscape,  as  there  is  in  arranging  your  cousin  Jane  in  the  most 
effective  attitude,  and  the  most  becoming  of  low-necked  and  short-sleeved 
bath  robes,  in  the  midst  of  a  pile  oi  papier  macke  faggots  for  your  composition 
negative  of  ^^  Joan  of  Arc"  or,  as  the  perpetrator  of  this  kind  of  thing  would 
be  more  likely  to  label  it,  ^^  Jeanne  d'  Arc."  In  point  of  fact,  the  diflSculties  in 
the  way  of  successful  composition  work  of  this  kind  with  the  camera,  are  so 
great  as  to  make  the  production  of  a  single  really  good  picture  of  the  kind  in 
a  life-time  highly  improbable. 

Let  us  see  what  is  needed  for  the  production  of  such  a  picture  as,  let  as 
say,  a  scene  from  one  of  Tennyson's  "Idyls  of  the  King." 

First. —  An  artist- photographer  who  shall  be  enough  of  an  artist  to  con- 
ceive the  scene  and  to  arrange  his  material,  and  enough  of  a  photographer  to 
get  the  best  possible  negative  of  it,  after  it  is  arranged. 
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Second. — Appropriate  costumes  and  accessories. 

Third. — Models  with  sufficient  histrionic  ability  to  assume  in  cold  blood  the 
requisite  expression,  and  pose  to  fit  the  scene. 

Each  one  of  these  three  requisites  are  rare  enough,  if  indeed,  the  third 
exists  at  all,  but  that  they  should  all  three  come  together  for  one  picture, 
exceeds  the  bounds  of  probability. 

In  point  of  fact  they  do  not  come  together,  at  least  so  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  and  the  result  instead  of  being  high  art  is  often  absurd  in  the  extreme. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  pictures  exhibited  at  Buffalo  for  the  prize  at  the  last 
convention.  The  subject  to  be  illustrated  was  Tennyson's  **  Elaine."  The 
pictures  were  contributed  by  eminent  photographers  and  were,  many  of  them 
beautiful  specimens  of  photographic  workmanship  considered  as  photographs, 
but  considered  as  pictures.  Oh,  dear !  Oh,  dear !  Here  is  one :  Elaine 
looking  out  of  the  tower  window  and  singing  her  ^Mittle  song  of  Love  and 
Death"  and  getting  ready  to  die  and  float  up  stream  to  Camelot.  Would  any- 
body believe  that  that  plump  damsel  was  dying  of  love  or  of  anything  else? 
Why  there  is  not  an  insurance  company  in  the  country  that  would  not  be 
glad  to  take  her  for  a  risk,  nor  a  man  in  the  convention  that  could  have 
guessed  what  the  picture  was  meant  to  represent  if  he  saw  it  all  by  its  lone 
self  without  anything  in  the  way  of  writing  or  print  to  indicate  its  purport. 
But  the  artist  was  not  to  blame  because  the  model  could  not  assume  in  cold 
blood  that  peculiar  in  articulo  mortis  expression  of  pose  and  feature,  to  which 
Miss  Clara  Morris  succeeds  in  working  herself  up  by  the  end  of  the  fifth  act. 

Here  is  another  of  the  same  series  by  another  artist,  ''  Lancelot  and 
Guinevere  by  the  Bier  of  Elaine."  This,  too,  is  fine  work  as  photography, 
and  has  this  advantage  over  the  first-named  picture,  that  any  one  who  was 
familiar  with  the  poem  might  guess  what  scene  it  was  intended  to  represent. 
But  how  is  it  represented?    Is  this  young  person  in  deed  the  mighty  Lancelot, 

"the  chief  of  those, 
After  the  king,  who  eat  in  Arthur's  halls  ?  " 

Or  is  it  not  rather  one  of  Wanuamaker's  or  of  Lord  &  Taylor's  nice  young 
men  just  dressed  up  for  the  masquerade,  and  feeling  and  looking  about  as 
much  at  home  in  his  costume  as  the  real  Lancelot  would  have  done  in  the 
dress  coat  and  patent  leather  shoes,  which  form  part  of  this  young  gentle- 
man's ordinary  evening  dress?  The  photographer  had  done  his  work,  as  a 
photographer,  well ;  but  his  (or  her,  I  want  to  be  impersonal)  picture,  as  a 
picture,  wiCs  a  ridiculous  failure.  In  fact  I  do  not  see  how  the  crowd  ever 
kept  their  faces  straight  while  looking  at  that  lot  of  pictures,  unless  indeed 
they  were  sobered  by  the  contemplation  of  such  prodigal  waste  of  ability  by 
misdirection. 

No,  no.  Let  those  who  will  devote  their  time  to  getting  their  pictures  out 
of  focus,  or  perpetuating  in  unfeeling  gelatine  the  self-consciousness  and 
constraint  of  Cousin  Tom  and  Sister  Mary  when  posing  as  Lancelot  and 
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Elaine,  or  as  Claude  and  Pauline,  or  any  other  hero  or  heroine  whatsoever, 
but  let  us,  who  do  not  love  to  make  such  cruel  sport  of  our  friends,  hear  less 
of  the  twaddle  about  ^^  high  art"  than  we  have  had  to  endure  for  the  past  few 
vears. 


♦  ♦  ♦ 


How  to  Begin. 

Bt  J.  B.  Hagertt. 
II. 

(Continued  from  November.) 

'HE  novice  should  choose  a  simple  developer,  and  use  it  until  good  results 
can  be  obtained  with  different  lengths  of  exposure.  The  writer  is  in- 
clined to  think  that  hydroquinone  is  the  best  developer  for  the  beginner, 
as  it  permits  greater  latitude  and  is  more  easily  controlled  than  pyrogallic  acid. 
But  some  may  favor  pyro,  so  some  suggestions  will  be  given  with  regard  to 
working  both.  The  beginner  should  make  himself  familiar  with  the  functions 
of  each  constituent  of  the  developer.  Pyro  or  hydroquinone  are  known  as  the 
reducers,  and  are  the  developers  proper,  but  they  must  be  set  in  action  by 
the  addition  of  an  alkali  which  is  called  the  accelerator.  The  alkalies  which 
are  generally  used  are  carbonate  of  soda  or  potash.  The  bromide  acts  as  a 
restrainer,  and  should  be  used  in  cases  of  over-exposure  to  restrain  the 
action  of  the  developer,  which  would  otherwise  work  too  quickly  and  ruin  the 
negative.  The  sulphite  of  soda  is  used  as  a  preservative,  preventing  the 
decomposition  of  the  pyro  in  solution  and  the  straining  of  the  negatives. 

The  following  formula  for  a  hydroquinone  developer  has  been  used  by 
the  writer  and  has  given  excellent  results.  It  is  simple  in  composition  and 
easily  worked,  permitting  great  latitude  of  exposure.  No.  1.— Sulphite  soda, 
240  grains;  pure  water,  4  ounces;  dissolve  and  filter,  then  add  hydro- 
quinone, 60  grains.  No.  2.— Carbonate  of  soda,  a  saturated  solution; 
normal  developer,  four  ounces  of  water,  two  drachms  of  No.  1  and  two 
drachms  of  No.  2. 

If  a  pyro  developer  is  preferred,  two  solutions  should  be  prepared,  one  of 
sulphite  of  soda  one  ounce,  water  ten  ounces,  and  one  of  carbonate  of  soda 
one  ounce,  water  ten  ounces,  and  the  pyro  to  be  used  dry.  In  a  small  bottle 
mix  a  few  grains  of  bromide  of  potassium  in  an  ounce  of  water,  a  few  drops 
of  which  should  be  added  to  the  developer  in  case  of  over-exposure. 

If  the  amateur  is  doubtful  as  lo  the  exposure,  or  is  inclined  to  think  that 
his  plate  is  over-exposed  he  should  proceed  cautiously,  and  work  by  the 
tentative  method,  that  is,  commence  with  a  weak  solution  in  which  the  plate 
is  allowed  to  remain  until  the  image  begins  to  make  its  appearance,  or  he  is 
satisfied  that  the  plate  has  not  been  over-exposed,  then  by  successive  addi- 
tions to  the  developer  of  the  carbonate  of  soda  solution  the  image  is  brought 
out  on  the  plate.      The  hydroquinone  developer  given  above  can  be  prepared 
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for  use  tentatively  by  adding  to  four  ounces  of  water,  two  drachms  of  No.  1, 
and  one  drachm  of  No.  2.  It  will  be  observed  that  only  one-half  the  amount 
of  alkali  that  is  given  for  a  normal  developer  is  used.  This  makes  allowance 
for  over-exposure.  The  pyro  developer  may  be  prepared  by  taking  three 
ounces  of  water  and  adding  one  ounce  of  sulphite  solution,  one  drachm  of 
carbonate  solution,  and  from  six  to  ten  grains  of  dry  pyrogallic  acid,  which 
can  be  measured  with  an  ordinary  mustard  spoon  which  holds  about  two 
grains. 

The  developer  having  been  mixed,  and  the  dark-room  lighted,  we  will 
proceed  to  develop  a  plate.  After  removing  the  plate  from  the  holder  the 
film  should  be  carefully  brushed  to  remove  any  dust,  and  the  plate  placed  in 
the  tray.  The  solution  should  now  be  flowed  over  it,  care  being  taken  to 
completely  cover  the  plate  to  avoid  markings. 

The  tray  is  then  gently  rocked  and  in  a  minute  or  two  the  plate  will  show 
if  it  has  been  over-exposed  and  what  its  needs  are.  If  it  darkens  all  over  it 
has  been  over-exposed  and  requires  at  once  to  be  washed  and  treated  to  a 
developer  still  weaker  in  alkali,  and  to  which  must  be  added  a  few  drops  of 
bromide.  If  nothing  appears  on  the  plate  within  four  or  five  minutes  it  has 
been  under-exposed  and  requires  slight  successive  additions  of  the  alkali 
until  the  image  makes  its  appearance.  If,  however,  the  high  lights —  that  is 
the  sky,  light  colored  buildings,  water,  etc., —  show  first,  and  the  details  in 
the  shadows  (the  white  portion  of  the  plate)  gradually  follow,  it  is  evidence 
of  a  correct  exposure,  and  a  developer  almost  if  not  quite  correctly  adapted. 

The  negative  should  always  be  treated  so  as  to  develop  as  much  detail 
as  possible  by  successive  additions  of  the  alkali,  and  then  if  not  sufficiently 
dense,  brought  to  that  condition  by  additions  of  hydro  or  pyro  to  the  solu- 
tion. But  it  must  be  remembered  that  alkali  in  excess  tends  to  fog  the  plate. 
The  developer  is  allowed  to  act  until  the  deep  shadows,  which  remain  white 
the  longest,  begin  to  darken  and  assume  a  gray  color,  and  the  image  becomes 
visible  on  the  back  of  the  plate. 

The  plate  is  then  thoroughly  washed  and  placed  in  the  hypo  solution, 
which  dissolves  out  all  of  the  unreduced  silver ;  this  solution  is  allowed  to 
act  a  few  minutes  after  all  the  yellow  color  has  disappeared  from  the  back  of 
the  plate,  the  negative  is  then  fixed  and  can  be  examined  by  white  light. 
After  this  it  should  be  thoroughly  washed  to  eliminate  all  the  hypo  from  the 
film.  This  is  done  by  placing  the  negative  in  running  water  for  at  least  half  an 
hour,  or  soaking  in  water  for  an  hour,  changing  the  water  frequently. 

In  mixing  the  solutions  for  developing  it  should  be  remembered  that  all 
chemicals  deteriorate  more  or  less  in  solution,  therefore  only  a  sufficient 
amount  should  be  mixed  for  the  work  on  hand,  and  the  solutions  will  then  be 
fresh  and  of  known  strength. 

Many  amateurs  become  impatient  to  see  the  results  of  their  exposures, 
but  it  is  a  better  plan  to  exercise  a  little  patience  until  you  have  a  batch  of 
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plates,  then  mix  a  suffleieQt  amount  of  solutions  and  develop  the  lot,  care- 
fully observing  the  action  of  each  plate,  and  noting  the  treatment  required. 
More  can  be  learned  in  this  way  about  developing  than  is  possible  with  twice 
the  number  of  plates  when  only  one  or  two  are  developed  at  a  time. 

The  nesT process  !n  photography  is  the  printing  of  the  picture  from  the 
negative.  This  is  the  point  at  which  many  amateurs  fail,  chiefly  from  lack  of 
care  and  knowledge.  It  requires  careful  work  and  close  attention  to  produce 
good  silver  prints. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  beginner  will  use  the  ready-sensitized  paper  for 
his  first  efforts.  This  paper,  if  carefully  worked,  will  give  good  tones,  but  for 
the  best  results  fresh  sensitized  paper  should  be  used.  Before  printing,  the 
paper  should  be  fumed  with  ammonia  for  half  an  hour,  then,  after  drying  a 
few  minutes,  it  is  ready  to  be  placed  in  the  frame  on  the  negative  which  has 
been  carefully  brushed  to  remove  any  dust.  On  the  sensitive  paper  place 
two  or  three  thicknesses  of  ordinary  paper,  and  lastly  place  the  back  in  posi- 
tion and  fasten  the  springs.  The  frame  should  now  be  placed  in  the  sun  if 
the  negative  is  an  intense  one,  or  in  the  shade  if  it  is  thin.  From  time  to 
time  one-half  of  the  back  of  the  printing-frame  should  be  opened  and  the 
print  examined  to  observe  the  progress  of  printing.  When  the  deep  shadows 
are  slightly  bronzed  and  the  high-lights  are  slightly  colored,  the  printing  is 
completed  and  the  print  should  be  removed  from  the  frame  and  placed 
away  from  the  light,  in  a  box  or  drawer.  After  all  the  prints  have  been 
printed  we  are  ready  for  the  toning.     The  following  stock  solutions  should  be 

prepared : 

No.  1. — Chloride  of  gold, 15  grains. 

Pare  water 7^  ounces. 

No.  2. — Bicarbonate  of  soda 480  grains. 

Pare  water, 8  ounces. 

When  ready  to  toi)e  make  up  the  bath  as  follows :  • 

Solution  No.  1 1  ounce. 

Solution  No.  2, 1  ounce. 

Pure  water, 15  ounces. 

Before  toning,  the  prints  must  be  thoroughly  washed  to  remove  all  the 
free  silver ;  this  is  done  by  immersing  them  one  by  one  in  clean  water.  Keep 
the  prints  in  motion  by  turning  them  over  for  five  minutes,  then  pour  off  the 
water  and  add  fresh ;  continue  this  until  there  is  no  longer  any  trace  of 
milkiness  in  the  wash  water.  Then  place  the  prints  in  water  made  alkaline 
with  bicarbonate  of  soda  to  reduce  the  acidity.  Leave  in  this  solution  a  few 
minutes  while  you  prepare  the  toning  bath.  When  the  bath  is  prepared 
place  the  prints  in  clean  water  to  rinse  them  off,  then  place  a  print  in  the 
toning  bath  pressing  it  under  to  completely  cover  it.  Repeat  the  operation 
until  four  are  in  the  bath.  They  are  kept  in  motion  to  insure  even  toning  until 
they  have  assumed  a  purple  or  lilac  tone,  when  they  are  removed  and  placed 
in  a  tray  of  clean  water.     After  all  are  toned  they  are  washed  in  a  oonple  of 
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changes  of  water  and  then  immersed  one  by  one  in  the  fixing  solution  (hypo- 
sulphite soda  1  ounce,  water  10  ounces),  where  they  should  remain  twenty 
minutes.  From  the  fixing  bath  they  should  be  placed  in  salt  water  a  few 
minutes  to  prevent  blisters,  then  washed  by  soaking  in  water  for  two  hours, 
changing  the  water  every  fifteen  minutes. 

The  prints  should  be  carefully  trimmed  before  toning,  and  after  the 
washing  is  completed  they  are  placed  in  a  pile  on  a  sheet  of  glass,  and  the 
water  allowed  to  drain  off.  Before  the  prints  are  quite  dry  they  are  mounted, 
using  ordinary  starch  for  paste,  being  careful  to  place  the  print  in  the  proper 
position  on  the  card.  After  all  are  mounted,  the  cards  should  be  placed 
under  a  heavy  weight  until  they  are  perfectly  dry. 

The  work  K>n  the  photograph  is  now  completed,  and  the  beginner  will  have 
observed  that  two  of  the  essentials  to  success  are  patience  and  careful  work. 
Do  all  work  yourself,  read  and  reflect,  and  it  will  be  found  that  after  the 
processes  are  once  mastered,  amateur  photography  will  have  become  a  source 
of  pleasure  and  delight. 


Some  Suggestions  in  Photography. 

Bt  Obobob  M.  Hopkins. 

'HE  FIELD  of  photography  has  been  enormously  enlarged  by  the  per- 
fection of  the  different  methods  of  artificial  illumination.  An  entirely 
different  class  of  subjects  is  rendered  available,  and  persons  whose 
business  monopolizes  all  of  the  daylight,  are  furnished  opportunities  for 
the  gratification  of  photographic  tastes,  providing  their  ambition  does  not 
lead  them  to  a  desire  to  *^  take  all  out  of  doors,"  at  night.  In  times  past, 
some  fault  has  been  found  with  flash-light  pictures  on  account  of  the  anxious 
expression  of  the  subject,  caused  by  the  expected  explosion  of  the  powder, 
or  the  closed  eyes  which  are  characteristic  of  pictures  secured  by  flash  lights 
that  are  not  practically  instanjtaneous. 

It  follows  that  a  flash  must  do  its  work  ^^  quicker  than  a  wink,"  and 
that  it  must  be  ignited  by  some  device  other  than  a  fuse  or  strip  of  paper,  either 
of  which  give  warning  and  thus  put  the  subject  on  his  guard.  Flash-light 
lamps  are  undoubtedly  good,  but  so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  they  are  all 
limited  in  certain  ways.  In  the  first  place  it  is  necessary  to  compress  a  bulb 
to  force  air  through  a  greater  or  less  length  of  tube.  This  requires  some 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  operator,  and  practically  prohibits  him  from  includ- 
ing himself  among  his  subjects.  If  he  does  attempt  to  do  this,  the  rubber 
tube  leading  from  the  bulb  to  the  lamp  must  necessarily  form  an  unsightly 
addition  to  the  picture ;  and  furthermore,  the  tube  is  limited  as  to  its  length 
on  account  of  the  air  friction  which  so  reduces  the  blast  in  a  tube  of  consid- 
erable length  as  to  entirely  defeat  the  operation  of  the  light.     After  enumer- 
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atiog  these  obJectiooB  to  the  ordioary  flash-light  lamp  it  is  perhaps  unnecessary 
to  allude  to  the  matter  of  expease.  However,  the  lamps  range  in  price  from 
11.60  upwai-d. 


Fio.  1.— 3IMFI.B  Flash  Light. 

Id  flgures  1  and  2  is  shown  flash-light  apparatus,  the  cost  of  which  is 
practically  nothing,  as  the  needed  materials  may  he  purchased  for  a  few  cents, 
and  the  lalwr  involved  ie  a  matter  of  only  a  few  minutes.  A  description  is 
hardly  necessary,  the  engravings  tell  the  whole  story. 

Two  loops  soldered  to  the  bottom  of  a  small  tin  pan  receive  a  wire  which 
is  bent  at  one  end,  forming  a  spiral,  into  which  is  inserted  a  little  roll  of 
asbestos.  A  Ash-line  sinker  is  placed  on  the  wire  previous  to  bending,  and 
near  the  pan  the  wire  is  bent  to  form  a  shoulder,  which  holds  the  wire  in  a 
stable  position  when  raised  as  shown  in  Hgure  1.  The  other  extremity  of  the 
wire  is  bent  at  nearly  a  right  angle  and  formed  into  a  loop,  then  returned  to 
forma  practically  T-shaped  arm  with  an  open  eye  at  its  extremity.  A  stout 
black  thread  of  sulflcient  length  to  reach  as  far  as  may  be  required  is  tied  in 
the  loop. 

At  the  point  in  the  surface  of  the  pan,  where  the  asbestos  strikes  when 
pulled  over,  a  shallow  cavity  is  formed  by  burnishing  the  tin  with  a  rounded 
Instrument  like  a  tool  handle,  the  tin  being  placed  over  a  cup,  a  box  cover,  or 
something  of  that  kind  which  will  support  the  metal  around  the  cavity  during 
the  operation  of  buruisbing. 

The  pan  is  secured  to  a  heavy  wooden  block  or  to  any  Gxed  support  by 
means  of  two  or  three  tacks  driven  through  its  rim.     One  or  two  boxes  of 
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Blitz-pulver  should  be  placed  in  tbe  cavity  ia  the  tin,  a  few  drops  of  alcohol 
are  poured  od  the  asbestos,  the  apparatus  is  placed  on  a  step-ladder  or  other 
high  support,  which  is  located  at  the  aide  of  the  camera,  in  such  a  position  as 
to  prevent  tbe  light  of  the  Qash  from  entering  the  camera  tube.  A  large 
piece  of  white  paper  is  suspended  at  the  back  of  the  apparatus,  and  from  18 
to  24  inches  distant.  If  the  operator  is  not  included  among  tbe  subjects,  tbe 
black  thread  is  simply  connected  with  the  lower  loop,  so  that  a  rearward  pull 
of  the  thread  will  tilt  the  wire  arm  forward.  If  the  operator  desires  to 
include  himself  in  the  picture,  the  thread  is  slipped  into  the  eye  at  the  end  of 
the  wire,  so  that  pulling  the  thread  from  the  front  will  tilt  the  wire  arm 
forward.  Now  everything  being  ready,  tbe  alcohol  is  lit,  the  operator  takes 
his  position,  pulls  the  thread,  and  the  tbiug  is  done. 


FlQ.  2.— The  Flasb. 

When  the  subjects  are  so  posed  with  reference  to  the  source  of  light  as  to 
produce  undesirable  dark  shadows,  this  trouble  may  be  avoided  by  arranging 
newspapers  so  as  to  reflect  more  or  less  light  on  the  shaded  side. 

To  secure  good  flash-light  pictures,  two  things  in  addition  to  a  good  instru- 
ment are  required  ;  one  is  an  instantaneous  light  of  sufficient  intensity,  tbe 
other  is  an  instantaneous  plate  of  the  kind  known  as  Isocbromatic  or  Ortho- 
chromatic. 

Among  the  items  of  expense  in  tbe  list  of  the  amateur  photographer's 
supplies  will  be  found  trays  for  developing,  fixing,  intensifying,  toning,  ete., 
aDd  the  temptation  is  often  great  to  make  one  or  two  trays  answer  all  pur- 
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poses,  but  modera  photography  forbids  the  double  use  of  trays,  so  that  the 
operator  must  either  purchase  or  make  trays  for  himself.  Id  figure  3  is 
seen,  in  the  upper  figure,  a  paeteboanl  blank,  which,  wheu  creased  as  indicated 
by  the  dotted  liDes,  bent  up  and  fastened  at  the  corners  by  pieces  of  cloth 
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glued  inside  and  outside  as  shown,  forms  a  foundation  for  a  serviceable  tray. 
All  that  is  required  to  complete  the  job  ia'to  fiU  the  poi-es  of  the  pasteboard 
and  cloth  with  paraflUne. 


Fia.  4.— Platb  Back. 
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There  are  two  waya  of  doiog  this :  One  ia  to  dip  the  tray  iDto  parafflae 
melted  In  a  pan  of  enitable  size,  the  Other  way  is  to  melt  the  paraffine  by 
means  of  a  hot  iron  and  allow  it  to  drop  on  the  pasteboard,  afterward  spreading 
it  with  the  bot  iron.  In  either  case  a  liberal  supply  of  parafflne  should  be 
left  ia  the  corners.  FarafHne  candles  will  furnish  the  material  for  saturating 
the  tray  when  paraffine  in  bulk  is  not  available. 

In  figure  i  ia  represented  asimple,  easily  made  and  efficient  negative  rack. 
It  consists  of  tbia  wire  frames  pivoted  to  the  base  boai'd,  and  provided  with 
corrugations  for  receiving  the  edges  of  the  plates. 


t'^-^K'^ 


FlO.    S.— ELtCTBIC    TbAT    II.E.VI11MATOB. 

In  figure  5  ia  abown  a  method  of  dark-room  illumination,  which  permits 
of  examining  the  negative  thoroughly  during  the  proceas  of  development 
without  unduly  exposing  the  plate.  It  conaiats  of  a  two-candle  power 
incandescent  lamp  attached  to  a  handle,  and  enclosed  by  a  hemispherical 
reflector  closed  at  the  front  with  a  disk  of  dark  ruby  glass.  The  lamp  ia  held 
near  the  plate,  all  of  the  light  is  thrown  downward  so  that  the  eyes  receive 
only  the  light  reflected  from  the  plate.  Furthermore,  only  a  amall  aection  of 
the  plate  is  exposed  to  the  light  at  any  time.  '  When  the  lamp  is  not  in  use 
in  the  manner  described ,  it  ia  either  laid  face  down  on  the  table,  or  suspended 
ao  aa  to  light  the  dark-room. 

Note. — The  foregoing  article  appeared  in  the  Scientific  American,  to 
whom  we  return  thanka  for  the  use  of  the  illuatrationa. — Eds. 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT. 


Close  of  the  Third  Volume, — When  the  ranks  of  amateur  photographers 
began  to  increase  with  such  astonishing  rapidity,  some  three  years  ago,  it  was 
said  that  they  had  no  special  representative  in  the  photographic  press  and 
the  question  was  asked  why  should  they  not  be  so  represented  ? 

We  undertook  to  supply  an  answer  by  starting  our  magazine,  believing 
we  would  secure  the  support  of  all  true  amateurs  and  beginners  ;  in  this  we 
are  pleased  to  announce  we  were  not  mistaken.  Our  efforts  to  establish  a 
representative  in  photographic  journalism,  free  from  bias  as  far  as  trade 
interests  are  concerned,  has  met  with  cordial  support  on  every  hand,  so  that 
now  at  the  close  of  our  third  volume  we  find  ourselves  in  a  position  to  be  of 
greater  usefulness  to  amateurs  and  others  interested  in  photography,  solely  as 
a  pleasure  and  amusement,  than  ever  before.  We  have  aimed  to  give  practical 
and  useful  information,  especially  for  those  beginning  the  practice  of  photog- 
raphy, to  further  the  art  side  of  photography,  to  publish  ail  the  important 
papers  presented  before  photographic  societies,  and  to  give  reports  of  their 
proceedings.     We   have  made  a  speciality  of  illustrating  new  apparatus,  of 
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reproducing  the  work  of  amateurs,  and  of  illustrating  sketches  of  travel  by 
them. 

We  look  for  a  more  extended  field  in  the  future  and  intend  to  add  new 
features.  We  ask  for  continued  support  on  the  part  of  our  subscribers  and 
invite  them  to  speak  of  the  magazine  to  their  friends. 

Subscriptions  Should  be  Renewed. — At  the  close  of  the  year  the  time 
for  renewing  subscriptions  has  arrived  ;  we  trust  our  subscribers  will  give  us 
the  assurance  of  their  support  by  promptly  renewing  and  thus  aid  in  advancing 
the  good  work  of  a  publication  devoted  to  the  cause  of  amateur  photography. 
We  have  adopted  the  custom  of  continuing  a  subscription  until  ordered 
stopped,  notifying  each  subscriber  when  it  expires.  In  many  cases  the  date 
of  expiration  is  printed  on  the  wrapper  just  after  the  name  and  address. 
Subscriptions  will  be  promptly  acknowledg^'  Should  any  experience  delay, 
we  ask  that  they  notify  us  by  a  postal  card.  We  call  attention  to  our 
attractive  clubbing  list  and  will  give  orders  for  any  of  these  publications 
prompt  attention,  asking  our  subscribers  to  allow  a  little  extra  time  for 
transmitting  the  onler.  In  some  instances  a  renewal  subscription  costs  more 
than  a  new  one. 

Aid  for  Dr.  R.  L.  Maddox. — We  think  very  few  amateurs  are  acquainted 
with  the  early  originators  of  the  Gelatine  Bromide  Process, — a  process  so 
complete  to-day  as  to  make  the  practice  of  photography  nearly  universal, 
extending  to  every  branch  of  industry.  Dr.  R.  L.  Maddox  is  acknowl- 
edged the  world  over  as  the  first  to  suggest  and  practically  demonstrate 
the  use  of  gelatine  as  a  vehicle  for  holding  the  sensitive  salts  and  to  discover 
that  it  aided  in  increasing  their  sensitiveness.  While  many  who  make 
important  discoveries,  retain  their  secret  for  personal  profit,  he  freely  gave 
the  process  to  the  world,  and  thereby  enabled  others  to  perfect  it,  until  to-day 
it  stands  unrivaled,  opening  fields  of  work  that  were  thought  to  be  impossible. 
Vast  industries  have  been  built  up,  and  successful  manufacturers  of  dry 
plates  have  reaped  liberal  profits. 

Twenty-one  years  ago  Dr.  Maddox  was  in  comfortable  circumstances 
having  an  excellent  standing  in  his  profession  ;  he  has  now  reached  the  age 
of  threescore  and  ten  and  has  lately  been  placed  in  an  embarrassing  condi- 
tion, financially,  in  consequence  of  a  breach  of  trust  by  a  trustee,  now 
deceased.  Besides  this  he  has  been  troubled  with  a  chronic  disease  of  a 
painful  character,  yet  it  has  not  prevented  him  from  carrying  on  his 
investigations. 

No  honoris  great  enough  to  bestow  upon  a  discoverer  who  acts  so  generously 
in  giving  his  process  to  the  world,  and  now  that  the  time  of  necessity  has 
arrived  it  seems  eminently  fitting  that  the  photographic  public  should  rise  in 
behalf  of  the  man,  and  see  that  his  surviving  days  be  pleasant  ones.  We 
therefore  cordially  agree  with  the  rest  of  our  contemporaries  in  urging  upon 
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all  photographers,  professioDal  or  amateur,  to  contribute  something  in  aid 
of  this  discoverer.  He  is  worthy  of  it ;  any  subscriptions  sent  to  us  for  the 
fund  will  be  at  once  forwarded  to  the  proper  parties.  In  England  one  firm 
of  dry  plate  manufacturers  has  made  the  first  contribution  of  S500.  Other 
sums  of  $25  and  upwards  have  been  subscribed  by  professionals  and 
amateurs ;  a  decided  interest  in  the  matter  is  shown.  Let  our  American 
manufacturers  do  something  handsome.  They  can  afford  it.  We  shall  cheer- 
fully publish  a  list  of  contributors  in  our  columns.  We  understand  Mr.  J. 
Traill  Taylor,  of  the  British  Journal  of  Photography^  is  taking  a  leading  part 
in  promoting  the  movement,  and  very  appropriate  it  is,  too,  since  it  was  in 
his  Journal  that  the  process  was  first  published. 

DiffkuUies  Attending  Clarifications  a^  Exhibitions. — We  have  been  among 
those  interested  in  the  conduc^of  exhibitions  of  photographs,  to  advocate 
the  abolishment  of  all  classification  except  in  two  or  three  special  cases,  such 
as  lantern  slides,  scientific,  or  specially  technical  photographic  subjects, 
thereby  leaving  the  judges  unrestricted  as  to  their  discretion  in  the  awarding 
of  medals.  We  think  this  method,  which  has  now  become  the  usual  one  in 
all  first-class  exhibitions,  is  the  fairest  to  all  concerned,  as  it  leaves  the  field, 
so  to  speak,  free  from  all  hampering  restrictions  and  enables  the  judges  to 
select  and  make  awards  for  the  best  work,  whether  artistic  or  technical. 
Another  point  usually  observed  is,  other  things  being  equal,  to  award  the 
medal  to  the  party  doing  the  entire  work.  It  seems  in  the  recent  Exhibition 
of  Photographs  by  the  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers  at  the  American 
Institute,  the  opposite  course  was  pursued,  it  being  announced  in  the  circular, 
giving  a  prospectus  of  the  exhibition,  that  awards  would  be  made  in  five 
classes  only,  viz.,  Landscapes,  Portraits,  Marine,  Instantaneous  Enlargement. 

The  list  of  the  awards  will  be  found  on  another  page  under  t  he  head  of 
"Recent  Exhibitions." 

In  addition  to  the  above  classes,  which  were  surely  what  the  exhibitors 
had  before  them  when  the  exhibits  were  entered,  the  judges  were  permitted 
to  create  other  classes,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  the  extra 
medals.  So  two  new  classes  were  established  when  the  time  for  judging 
began,  viz.,  ''  Genre"  and  ''Interiors."  The  former  was  no  doubt  deserved, 
but  the  latter  would  have  been  best  left  out.  One  of  the  exhibitors,  whose 
work  was  medaled  and  who  has  had  considerable  experience  in  exhibitions, 
thus  comments  on  the  curious  features  of  the  awards :  He  says :  "  Mr.  L.  T. 
Brush  is  awarded  a  medal  of  excellence  for  frame  11,  '  Enlai^ements,'  when 
the  catalogue  distinctly  states  that  the  '  negative  only  was  the  work  of  the 
exhibitor.*  He  never  made  the  enlargement,  only  the  negative.  This, 
however,  is  entirely  excelled  by  the  strange  award  of  a  medal  of  merit  to 
Mr.  Converse  for  frame  21,  also  'Enlargements,'  where  the  catalogue  dis- 
tinctly says:  'Exposure  only  work  of  the  exhibitor'  !!!"  He  remarks 
further:  "Isn't  that  drawing  the  medal  scheme  into  the  ridiculous?     Are 
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amatear  photographers  to  be  treated  like  a  set  of  five-year-old  kindergarten 
boys  ?  " 

We  have  learned  that  the  attention  of  the  judges  was  called  to  Mr.  Con- 
verse's pictures  and  to  the  fact  that  he  did  nothing  but  press  the  button,  yet 
they  held  to  their  position  as  to  a  medal  for  merit,  on  the  ground  that  he 
displayed  excellence  in  choice  of  subject.  The  medal,  therefore,  was  for 
selection  of  subject  rather  than  in  excellence  in  enlargement.  We  agree 
with  our  correspondent,  who  did  all  of  his  work,  that  it  is  hard  to  tell 
whether  his  medal  is  of  any  value.  He  remarks  further:  *^  In  looking  over 
the  prize  list  and  taking  my  points  from  the  catalogue,  I  notice  that  of  the 
twelve  awards  five  exhibitors  did  all  the  work  on  their  exhibits ;  five  others 
did  only  the  negative  work,  while  the  two  remaining  only  pressed  the  button. 
This  state  of  affairs  ought  to  be  changed  and  the  editor  of  your  influential 
magazine  ought  to  call  attention  to  these  vital  questions.  There  was  kicking 
about  the  awards  at  the  Joint  Exhibition  held  in  New  York  last  May,  but 
these  were  ideaUy  fair  compared  to  those  of  the  last  exhibition.'* 

We  think  he  expresses  the  case  pretty  clearly ;  it  will  always  be  our  aim 
to  encourage  greater  freedom  in  judging,  that  more  consistent  awards,  and 
no  more  than  is  deserved,  be  made.  The  best  pictures,  artistically  and 
technically,  are  the  ones  to  be  medaled,  and  no  others.  These  points  are  apt 
to  be  overlooked  by  those  not  having  the  highest  interest  in  the  art  as  their 
uppermost  incentive,  but  who  lean  rather  to  personal  glorification  as  the  chief 
aim  to  be  sought  after. 

EdUoricU  Honors, — Our  readers  will  doubtless  be  pleased  to  learn  that 
one  of  our  editors.  Miss  Catharine  W.  Barnes,  has  been  called  to  edit  for  a 
short  period  a  column  on  "Photography  for  Beginners,"  in  Frank  Leslies 
lUvstrated  Weekly ^  and  has  accepted  the  position.  This  will  not  in  any  way 
affect  her  work  in  connection  with  our  magazine. 

How  to  Prevent  Exposing  the  Wrong  Plate,  —  A  correspondent  calls  our 
attention  to  a  method  he  has  adopted  of  preventing  the  exposure  of  the 
wrong  plate  in  a  double  plate  holder,  which  is,  after  the  plate  holder  is  filled, 
to  stick  a  strip  of  thin  gummed  paper  across  the  face  of  one  side  of  the  end 
of  the  slide  and  the  abutting  side  of  the  plate  holder.  By  drawing  out  the 
slide  the  paper  strip  is  broken.  In  using  the  same  plate  holder  again,  it  is 
easy  to  see  which  plate  has  been  unexposed  by  the  unfractured  strip.  The 
method  involves  some  trouble,  but  where  a  number  of  pictures  are  taken 
rapidly  in  succession,  it  supplies  a  ready  means  for  preventing  mistakes,  as 
in  such  cases  one  hasn't  time  to  make  memorandums  after  each  exposure. 
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One  Way  to  Mount  Prints. 

Bt  C.  £.  Sawtsb. 

'HINKIN6,  perhaps,  my  way  of  mounting  prints  might  be  of  some 
help  to  those  who  are  troubled  in  getting  their  prints  true  on  wide- 
margin  cards,  I  venture  to  describe  it ;    it  is  easy  and  sure. 

My  prints  are  mostly  5x8,  and  for  large  mounts  I  use  Imperial.  I  have 
a  strip  of  card-board,  7^  inches  long  and  l^  inches  wide.  This  is  laid  on  the 
top  of  the  mount,  leaving  an  equal  space  at  each  end  (which  is  easily 
measured  by  a  short  rule ;  it  will  leave  about  ly^  inches  at  each  end,  and 
where  the  cards  are  uniform  there  is  need  of  measuring  only  one  end),  and 
just  even  with  the  top  edge,  where  it  is  held  by  a  light  weight  (or,  better 
still,  by  the  good  wife,  who,  by  the  way,  helps  a  great  deal  in  all  my  photo 
work),  when  the  previously-pasted  print  is  laid  on  the  mount,  with  the  top 
of  the  print  abutting  the  bottom  of  the  strip  of  card-board.  If  the  print 
is  trimmed  so  that  it  is  shorter,  it  is  easily  adjusted  by  leaving  an  equal  part 
of  the  strip  projecting  at  each  end. 

In  this  way  the  print  can  be  mounted  perfectly  true,  and,  after  a  little 
practice,  very  quickly.  Of  course  this  could  be  used  with  variations  on  all 
sizes  of  mounts  and  prints. 


♦  ♦  » 


Toning  and  Intensifying  by  Uraniunn  Salts. 

Bt  Ghablbs  Ehrmann. 
[Presented  at  the  KoTember  10th  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers  of  New  York.] 

HE  METHOD  to  color  or  to  intensify  negatives  by  means  of  uranic 
salts  is  by  no  means  a  novelty  in  photography ;  it  was  practiced  in  the 
earliest  times  of  the  collodion  process  according  to  a  formula  by  Selle, 
who  prescribed  a  solution  of  10  gm.  (2^  drachms)  each  of  ferri-cyanide  of 
potassium  and  uranyl  nitrate  in  100  cm.  (3^  ounces)  of  water. 

After  the  collodion  process  had  been  superseded  by  gelatine  emulsion 
plates  Dr.  Joseph  Maria  Eder  revived  Selle's  process,  modifying  it  to  some 
extent,  and  we  find  it  described  in  detail  on  page  82  of  his  book  '^  Modern 
Dry  Plates,"  translated  by  Baden-Pritchard  in  1881.  Soon  after  its  publi- 
cation T.  C.  Roche  and  Charles  Ehrmann  exhibited  uranium  intensified 
positives  and  negatives  before  the  Association  of  Operative  Photographers 
in  New  York,  and  ever  since  gelatine  positives  and  negatives,  and,  later, 
bromide  prints  and  bromide  transfers  have  been  toned  or  intensified  in  this 
manner. 

Let  us  look  superficially  at  the  chemical  process  taking  place  when  toning 
in  this  manner,  with  especial  regard  to  the  alleged  improvement  of  it,  and 
the  perfect  preservation  of  the  whites  in  the  high  lights. 
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Uranyl  sails  »i*  *        '  • 

called  red  pni^f^ijit'  .       •  .     •  •. 

the  yelK»w  priis^i«t<  .       '•       •  •  • 

with  the  silver  depo-  > 
two  suhstances  aru  i  ii  -   ..    ■ 

and  a  portion  of   iht*  u.t  * 

Then  oulv  an  action  of  n:-  '  -  '   . 
with  the  reduced  (the  f»rr)"  <^    » 
tate  we  desire  to  obtain   (ti-i*  !«••' 
longer  the  silver  deposii  is  •!• 
more  concentrated  its  stiiiiji I..  :..    n 

Before  reduction  takes  j,:;i  *      ■     : 
uranyl  nitrate  have  ampUMi|»|>  .♦'    i     ' 
film.      It  is  one  of  the  prop"M:«-    .;    • 
or  to  tan  gelatine,  a  conscMiniM  ...in 
as  well  as  undecomposed  poiii-  n-  •♦.'  . 
tlie  film  that  thev  are  not  reino\:i'  ,♦    :  \ 
a   positive  impression   tlierefore   s*  m      •     *         . 
empl(»yed  to  prevent  it. 

But  the  prints  we  have  seen,  whieh  \»         .      • 
of  perfectly  pure  whites,  without  any   ri    .:i 
are  told  the  addition  of  acetic  acid  has   \\.,-,    , 
interesting  tiling. 

The  making  of  uranium-toned  prints  with  p  iu   v. 
is  an   American  invention,  as  has  hren  puhli«Jv    .«:«. 
fact,  we  find  the  process  described  in  all  newer  l.ji-  I  * 
A    formula    for    it    ap[)eared    first   in    *'Phot"'r:«{i!  .-    .• 
published  by  Dr.  Vj.  Vogel,  which  is  as  follows : 

Kefl   pra8.Hiat<{  solution  2  in  10() 30  c.  in.  t  *  «  •    ♦•  ■ 

l>anyl  nitrate  solution  1  in  lOU, riO  r,  m    (I  •>"       .' 

Glacial   ac*tic  acid, 12  c.  iii.  (•'  »lr  i*  Ji  •l^. » 

How  simple  the  toning  is  will  be  at  once  understood,  and  1  ennnoi  imi-,-siI.'v 
imagine  why  so  much  noise  has  been  made  about  it.  We  all  know  the 
properties  of  the  chemicals  we  work  with — and  those  that  do  not  ought  to. 
We  knew  all  along  of  the  tanning  properties  of  ferri-cyanide  of  potassium, 
and  those  of  acids  to  soften  gelatine  or  destroy  its  viscosity.  '^  Photographic 
and  photochemical  novelties  are  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  as  it  were,  waiting 
to  be  picked  up  by  the  first  comer,  "  as  has  been  said  by  an  old  practitioner, 
and  he  is*entirely  right. 

The  method  of  toning  and  intensifying  with  uranyl  nitrate  can  be  very 
profitably  employed  in  the  making  of  transparencies,  for  decorative  purposes 
and  for  projections.  An  under-developed  gelatine  lantern-slide  may  be 
iuteuBified  with  it  to  perfection,  gaining  at  the  sinne   time   an  agreeable  and 
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UraDyl  salts  are  not  precipitated  by  ferri-cyanide  of  potassium,  the  so- 
called  red  prossiate,  but  forms  precipitates  with  ferro-cyanide  of  potassium 
the  yellow  prussiate.  When  ferri-cyauide  of  potassium  comes  into  contact 
with  the  silver  deposit  of  either  negative  or  positive,  the  conditions  of  the 
two  substances  are  changed — the  ferric  salt  is  reduced  to  the  ferrous  state, 
and  a  portion  of  the  metallic  silver  is  formed  into  ferro-cyanide  of  silver. 
Then  only  an  action  of  uranyl  nitrate  becomes  possible,  and,  in  combining 
with  the  reduced  (the  ferro-cyanide  of  potassium)  the  reddish-brown  precipi- 
tate we  desire  to  obtain  (the  ferro-cyanide  uranium)  begins  to  form.  The 
longer  the  silver  deposit  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  solution,  and  the 
more  concentrated  its  strength,  the  more  intense  in  color  will  be  the  deposit. 

Befoi*e  reduction  takes  place,  the  not  yet  decomposed  ferri-cyanide  and  the 
uranyl  nitrate  have  ample  opportunity  to  permeate  the  soft  and  porous  gelatine 
film.  It  is  one  of  the  properties  of  the  ferri-cyanide  of  potassium  to  harden 
or  to  tan  gelatine,  a  consequence  of  which  is  that  the  decomposition  products, 
as  well  as  undecomposed  portions  of  the  salt,  are  so  closely  enveloped  within 
the  film  that  they  are  not  removable  by  washing  in  pure  water ;  the  whites  of 
a  positive  impression  therefore  remain  yellow,  notwithstanding  all  means 
employed  to  prevent  it. 

But  the  prints  we  have  seen,  which  were*made  before  us,  can  justly  boast 
of  perfectly  pure  whites,  without  any  tinge  of  yellow  in  the  lights,  and  we 
are  told  the  addition  of  acetic  acid  has  wrought  this  wonderful  and  very 
interesting  thing. 

The  making  of  uranium-toned  prints  with  pure  whites  is  nothing  new.  It 
is  an  American  invention,  as  has  been  publicly  announced,  I  believe.  In 
fact,  we  find  the  process  described  in  all  newer  handbooks  of  photography. 
A  formula  for  it  appeared  first  in  ^^Photographische  Mittheilungen, " 
published  by  Dr.  E.  Vogel,  which  is  as  follows: 

Red  prussiate  solution  2  in  100 60  o.  m.  (1  oz.  6  dr.)> 

Uranyl  nitrate  solution  1  in  100, 60  c.  m.  (1  oz.  6  dr.). 

Glacial  acetic  acid, 12  c.  m.  (3  drachms.). 

How  simple  the  toning  is  will  be  at  once  understood,  and  I  cannot  possibly 
imagine  why  so  much  noise  has  been  made  about  it.  We  all  know  the 
properties  of  the  chemicals  we  work  with — and  those  that  do  not  ought  to. 
We  knew  all  along  of  the  tanning  properties  of  ferri-cyanide  of  potassium, 
and  those  of  acids  to  soften  gelatine  or  destroy  its  viscosity.  ^^  Photographic 
and  photochemical  novelties  are  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  as  it  were,  waiting 
to  be  picked  up  by  the  first  comer,  "  as  has  been  said  by  an  old  practitioner, 
and  he  is'entirely  right. 

The  method  of  toning  and  intensifying  with  uranyl  nitrate  can  be  very 
profitably  employed  in  the  making  of  transparencies,  for  decorative  purposes 
and  for  projections.  An  under-developed  gelatine  lantern-slide  may  be 
intensified  with  it  to  perfection,  gaining  at  the  same  time  an  agreeable  and 
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warmer  tone.  Failure  in  lanterii-slide  making  is  almost  entirely  out  of  the 
question  when  we  press  the  red  prussiate  into  our  service.  Under-developed 
slides  we  intensify  by  the  method  described,  and  over-exposed  and  over- 
developed plates,  subjected  to  a  process  which  I  will  describe  at  some  other 
occasion,  may  be  made  into  beautifully  clear  and  detailed  slides  by  applying 
Farmer's  solution. 

Let  us  now  throw  a  glance  at  the  process  of  intensifying  negatives  with 
uranyl  nitrate — not  applicable  to  all  cases  of  improving  feeble  negatives  but 
eminently  so  to  some.  Under-exposed  and  under-developed  negatives,  unfit 
to  print  from  on  account  of  harshness  in  some  portions  and  weakness  in 
others,  may  be  made  excellent  printers  with  the  uranium  intensifier  so  long 
as  the  negative  is  free  from  fog  and  perfectly  clear  in  its  non-exposed  portion. 
Of  course  we  must  dispense  in  this  case  with  the  acetic  acid.  What  is 
deleterious  to  the  toning  of  a  bromide  print  becomes  here  the  most  important 
factor.  The  yellow  tone  assumed  by  the  clear  parts  of  the  negative  retards 
the  too  forcible  printing  of  the  shadows  and  establishes  a  harmony  between 
lightr  and  shades  not  attainable  with  mercurial  intensifiers  on  negatives  of  the 
described  character.  The  manipulation  requires  a  little  more  than  ordinary 
attention,  but  there  is  one  consolation  in  case  failures  occur;  the  whole 
uranium  deposits  can  be  removed' by  a  weak  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium, 
and  after  washing  the  plate  a  new  intensification  can  be  undertaken. 

Uranium  intensified  positives  may  be  rendered  blue  by  immersing  the  plate 
in  a  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate — also  a  method  of  considerable  age,  but 
deserving  the  attention  of  our  diligent  amateurs  for  all  that. 


The  Amateur  Photographer  in  Journalism. 

By  M.  Y.  Beach. 

R0GRE8SIVENESS  in  photography  is,  in  a  large  measure,  credited  to 
amateurs,  and  among  the  many  achievements  of  this  class  of  picture 
takers  they  may  well  be  proud  of  the  impetus  which  they  have  given  to 
the  illustration  of  newspapers  and  periodicals.  Ten  years  ago  the  extensive 
illustration  of  public  prints  was  carried  out  on  a  very  small  scale  indeed,  as 
compared  with  the  illustration  of  these  same  prints  to-day.  In  the  days 
gone  by  it  was  a  decidedly  expensive  matter  to  obtain  pictures  of  news  events. 
An  artist  and  an  engraver  were  needed  to  produce  even  the  most  ordinary 
illustration  for  the  press.  Among  daily  or  weekly  newspapers,  picture 
printing  was  seldom  indulged  in.  Then  came  from  Europe  new  processes  for 
preparing  press  plates  direct  from  photographs.  The  amateurs  saw  an 
opportunity  for  an  increased  usefulness  for  his  camera,  and  he  made  prompt 
use  of  it.  Quick  acting  dry  plates  made  possible  the  photographing  of 
scenes  desirable  for  a  newspaper.     And  among  the  first  attempts  at  this 
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sort  of  thiDg  was  that  of  an  amateur  who  photographed  successfully  the 
finish  of  a  great  horse  race  and  had  it  correctly  reproduced  in  a  New  York 
daily  paper.  Other  successful  efforts  to  illustrate  news  matters  caused  pub- 
lishers to  prieic  up  their  ears  and  to  investigate  the  possibilities  of  newspaper 
illustration.  The  importance  of  this  branch  of  journalistic  work  is  dcmoa- 
strated  b^'  the  extent  to  which  illustrations  have  been  sought  by  newspapers. 
Nearly  every  paper  in  the  land  now  prints  pictures  in  one  or  every  iisue 
during  the  week. 

Among  the  first  of  the  daily  papers  to  print  pictures  was  the  New  York 
Sun^  which,  in  1835,  printed  pictures  of  the  moon,  to  illustrate  what 
*  astronomers,  then  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  led  by  Sir  John  Herschel,  were 
supposed  to  have  seen  through  a  lens  weighing  something  like  seven  tons. 
With  the  aid  of  a  microscope,  pictures  were  supposed  to  be  drawn,  portray- 
ing people  and  things  on  the  moon's  surface.  These  fictitious  pictures  were 
wood-cuts,  drawn  in  the  Sun  ofl3ce,  and  they  illustrated  the  best  hoax  ever 
perpetrated  on  newspaper  readers.  It  is  only  recently,  however,  that  the 
zinc  etching  and  half-tone  processes  have  made  press  plates  easily  obtainable 
from  photographs,  at  a  cost  so  low  as  to  place  them  within  reach,  even,  of 
publishers  of  small  country  weeklies.  Celerity  in  manufacture  is  another 
advantage  of  a  zinc  etching  phite.  By  this  process  an  average  line  plate  can 
be  prepared  for  the  press  in  thirty  minutes  after  the  photograph  is  received. 
The  quickest  time  for  half-tone  plates  of  a  good  grade  is  several  hours. 

The  amateur  photographer  enters  into  this  work  in  the  form  of  the 
reporter.  Given  a  detective  camera,  even  though  never  before  having  taken 
a  picture,  and  the  scribe  of  average  intelligence  can  secure  a  sufiflciently 
faithful  representation  of  the  scene  desired  for  an  interesting  illustration. 
A  notable  instance  of  pictorial  reporting  is  found  in  the  Magazine  of  Amer- 
ican History^  I  think  it  is,  where  President  Harrison,  at  the  time  of  the 
Washington  Centennial  in  New  York  City,  was  photographed  as  the  central 
figure  of  scenes  at  prominent  meeting  places,  receptions,  etc.  When  he 
stepped  from  his  carriage  to  enter  St.  Paul's  Church  the  snap  shot  recorded 
the  scene  for  future  generations  to  look  at.  And  so  it  was  at  a  dozen  other 
places  where  the  chief  magistrate  appeared.  These  photographs  were  faith- 
fully reproduced  in  the  magazine  by  the  half-tone  process  and  form  a  valuable 
collection  of  historical  pictures.  It  is  the  enterprise  of  the  amateurs  that 
accomplishes  such  work  as  this.  It  is  an  enterprise  that  correctly  pictures 
battles  on  land  and  sea ;  it  gives  an  exact  portrayal  of  a  Dakota  whirlwind, 
a  flash  of  lightning,  a  flying  bullet,  and  the  mysteries  revealed  by  the  micro- 
scope, and  helps  to  make  newspapers,  magazines,  and  books  of  far  more 
attractiveness  than  they  have  ever  been  before  in  the  history  of  printing. 
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Live  and  Learn. 

Bt  Gathardtb  Weed  Barnbs. 

(Read  before  the  Chicago  Camera  Club,  October  19, 1891.) 

[T  WAS  with  considerable  hesitancy  that  I  yielded  to  the  temptation  of 
addressing  you  to-night.  In  this  case  it  was  a  man  who  offered  the 
temptation  and  the  yielding  was  justifiable  only  because  photography 
is  in  a  measure  a  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  in  which  one  is  apt  to  receive 
more  than  he  gives,  and,  although  my  interest  in  the  work  does  not  lessen, 
there  do  come  seasons  of  faint-heartedness  wherein  my  courage  needs  renewal 
by  experiencing  what  a  soldier  would  describe  as  fighting  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  the  inspiration  of  meeting  with  those  who  have  labored  and 
attained  success  in  the  same  work.  I  never  believed  in  that  sentence, 
^^  Better  be  first  in  a  village  than  second  in  Rome."  It  is  always  better  to 
have  some  one  just  ahead  of  you.  In  preparing  a  paper  like  this  I  generally 
meet  two  difficulties, — how  to  accumulate  enough  information  to  begin,  and 
then, — where  to  stop.  The  farther,  it  seems  to  me,  one  penetrates  into  the 
mysteries  of  photography  the  more  real  grows  the  sense  of  want  of  knowledge. 
It  is  astonishing  how  much  there  is  to  learn  in  almost  every  line  of  human 
work  when  once  the  eyes  are  trained  to  observe,  the  brain  to  reason,  and  the 
spirit  is  willing  to  profit  by  experience.  While  there  is  always  danger  of 
knowledge  leading  to  over-weening  self-sufiSciency  or  to  extreme  self- 
discouragement,  so  that  it  takes  constant  watchfulness  to  hold  the  balance 
even,  the  sooner  one  realizes  he  can  never  know  it  all,  the  better  for  his 
chances  of  improvement. 

Almost  as  serious  a  danger  is  the  easily  acquired  want  of  charity  towards 
the  work  of  others,  but,  after  all,  the  question  comes  down  to  the  individual 
man  or  woman  and  it  would  appear  as  if  one  very  large  rock  could  be 
removed  from  the  photographic  pathway  if  workers  generally  were  more 
willing  to  accept  honest  criticism,  not  ill-natured  or  jealous  fault-finding,  but 
fair,  discriminating  criticism.  At  the  Buffalo  Convention,  last  July,  a  well- 
known  professional  spoke  apologetically  of  some  fault  in  one  of  my  Elaine 
pictures  and  seemed  much  surprised  to  have  me  thank  him  instead  of  being 
offended,  saying,  ^'How  in  the  world  shall  I  ever  learn  if  I  shut  myself  off 
from  information?'* 

Criticism  is  a  kind  of  mental  medicine,  often  very  unpalatable,  but,  when 
rightly  administered  and  received,  very  efificacious.  Such  suggestions  as  are 
to  be  constantly  met  with  in  photographic  literature  by  experienced  workers 
should  be  useful  as  a  microscope  to  search  out  the  smallest  faults  in  our 
work  and  then  we  should  leave  no  effort  unattempted  to  correct  them.  The 
trouble  is  that  this  can  be  carried  so  far  as  almost  to  destroy  all  pleasure  in 
one's  own  work.     The  habit  of  criticism  becomes  so  natural  and  leads  one  at 
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times  to  feel  like  giving  it  all  up  in  despair.     I  know  only  too  well  what  that 
feeling  is. 

I  do  not  think  it  wise  to  pin  a  belief  or  disbelief  as  to  the  value  of  work 
on  its  failure  or  success  at  exhibitions.  Committees  are  usually  composed  of 
men,  and  the  average  man  is  fallible,  very  much  so,  and,  however  disinterested 
he  may  mean  to  be,  it  is  very  difficult  to  keep  on  that  exalted  height.  I 
would  recommend  to  all  exhibitors  the  Chinese  proverb,  *' Expect  nothing, 
and  you  will  never  be  disappointed.''  It  is  a  good  plan  to  attend,  if  possible, 
exhibitions  to  which  one  has  sent  work,  and  notice  what  pictures  seem  to  be 
favorites  with  the  public ;  note  also  in  the  memory  every  passing  comment 
and  compare  your  own  work  with  that  of  others.  Cultivate  the  habit  of 
judging  your  pictures  from  the  outside,  look  at  them  with  impersonal  eyes, 
and,  above  all,  do  not  let  yourself  fall  into  the  way,  and  it  comes  easily,  of 
excusing  what  you  know  in  your  own  inner  consciousness  is  not  up  to  a  high 
standard.  Because  it  was  hard  to  get  a  certain  effect  and  you  did  not  quite 
succeed  does  not  make  ypur  picture  worthy  of  reward.  That  is  not  given  for 
trying  but  for  success.  If  you  have  done  your  best,  then  whichever  way  the 
scale  turns,  in  your  favor  or  not,  you  will  have  gained  something  better  than 
medals  or  diplomas,  the  knowledge  whereof  the  Scriptures  speak  in  charging 
men  with  all  their  gettings  to  get  understanding. 

Pictures  often  are  well  liked  by  the  casual  observer  which,  to  an 
experienced  camerist  are  exceedingly  poor,  technically,  but  there  must  be 
some  touch  of  nature  in  them  which,  thus  speaking  to  the  heart  and  not  the 
judgment,  is  in  one  sense  the  highest  art.  It  is  never  wise,  therefore,  to 
utterly  ignore  the  general  verdict,  and,  although  3*ou  may  not  coincide  in 
opinion  with  it,  there  is  no  harm  in  finding  out  that  your  judgment  is  not 
an  infallible  ipse  dixit.  With  altogether  too  many  amateurs  and,  indeed, 
professionals  also,  the  tendency  is  often  to  take  shelter  behind  the  incontro- 
vertible fact  that  technicality  is  not  the  one  supreme  good,  to  justify 
downright  violation  of  technique,  calling  absolutely  unjustifiable  careless- 
ness, great  artistic  taste,  if  not  positive  genius.  You  cannot  find  your  way 
through  the  labyrinth  of  Art  without  keeping  hold  of  the  guiding  thread, 
technique. 

This  is  more  and  more  evident  as  one  turns  from  the  usual  landscapes 
and  marines  to  those  in  which  the  element  of  life  plays  an  important  part, 
and,  most  evident  of  all,  in  those  which  are,  purely  and  simply,  compositions, 
where  nothing  is  left  to  chance  and  depending  for  their  effect  on  that  most 
perfectly  consummate  art  which  aims  to  conceal  art.  Here  you  are  treading 
on  difficult  ground.  It  is  very  hard  to  avoid  at  least  partial  failure,  as  even 
where  the  accessories  are  carefully  designed  and  executed,  the  models  may 
prove  unable  to  grasp  the  situation  and  carry  out  the  conception  of  the  artist. 
This  is  a  serious  difficulty  to  meet,  as  the  slightest  failure  on  the  model's 
part  -means  disappointment,  no  matter  how  beautiful  the  idea  in  the  designer's 
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brain.  Feeling  this  keenly,  I  have  in  two  or  three  instances  felt  obliged  to 
pose  myself  (where  the  subject  was  sad  or  pathetic),  as,  under  such  circum- 
stances, models  seem  possessed  by  an  apparently  unconquerable  impulse  to 
be  funny,  although  it  is  anything  but  that  to  the  helpless  and  long-suffering 
camerist.  Some  of  my  art  friends  are  urging  me  to  use  regularly  paid  models, 
as  painters  do,  and  if  I  continue  illustrative  work  this  seems  inevitable. 
Depending  on  one's  friends,  however  kind,  has  its  disadvantages.  Yon, 
especially  if  a  woman,  cannot,  without  risk  of  giving  offense,  direct  them  so 
unquestioningly  as  strangers,  whose  time  is  yours,  and  this  is  often  vitally 
important  to  ensure  success.  There  is  enough  mental  and  nervous  strain  in 
carrying  on  several  distinct  lines  of  thought,  arranging  the  mise-en-scdne  of  the 
picture,  as  a  picture,  involving,  as  it  does,  not  merely  the  posing  of  the  Ggures. 
but  deciding  whether  certain  fabrics,  draperies,  furniture,  and  other  accessories 
will  photograph  well  or  are  likely  to  require  special  treatment,  shifting  them 
all  back  and  forth  on  one's  mental  stage,  making  sudden  decisions  as  to 
lighting  and  exposure,  then,  at  the  last  moment  feeling  obliged  to  change  the 
lens  perhaps,  which  always  necessitates  a  complete  bouleversement  of  every- 
thing, without  also  feeling  obliged  to  act  the  part  of  hostess.  If  you  are 
playing  with  photograph}',  very  well,  that  is  one  thing, — but,  if  you  have  a 
true  devotion  to  Art  and  a  desire  to  worthily  represent  her,  it  is  very  dis- 
couraging to  feel  obliged  to  reconcile  such  conflicting  efforts.  You  are  also 
to  a  great  extent  dependent  on  the  social  or  family  arrangements  of  your 
sitters,  and  when  several  figures  are  required  in  one  picture  must  often  change 
the  time  of  sitting  more  than  once  to  accommodate  them  all,  leading  to 
inconvenience  on  botii  sides  and  often  to  delay,  so  that  the  picture,  with  all 
the  labor  of  its  preparation,  may  be  eventually  an  utter  failure.  Those  who 
undertake  illustrative  work  will  live  to  learn  a  great  deal,  more  than  in  any 
other  line,  simply  because  there  is  more  to  it.  It  is  practically  without  limit, 
and  yet  you  are  continually  running  against  obstacles  taxing  all  your 
ingenuity*  to  remove  or  transform.  It  is  often  possible,  however,  to  convert 
a  serious  obstacle  into  a  positive  benefit,  when  there  is  infinite  satisfaction  in 
wringing  victory  from  apparent  defeat. 

Curiously  enough,  also,  in  illustrating  any  well-known  story  or  poem  you 
will  find  that  people  have  already  formed  a  decided  mental  conception  of  it 
and  will  criticise  your  efforts  as  inartistic  or  incorrect  simply  because  their 
conception  of  a  wholly  ideal  subject,  it  may  be,  differs  from  youi's.  Let  me 
cite  a  case  in  point.  In  *' Anthony's  International  Annual"  for  1891 
appeared  an  illustration,  ''Cinderella,"  which  evoked  very  positive  praise 
and  blame,  the  latter  mainly  because  the  figure  was  not  the  ragged,  dirty, 
generally  disreputable  one  considered  by  the  critics  as  correct,  and  the 
kitchen  "fixings"  were  not  at  all  poverty-stricken.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
designer  reasoned  that  a  slovenly  Cinderella  would  not  have  been  in  demand 
as  a  lady's  maid  by  the  elder  sisters,  that,  although  employed  in  the  kitqlien, 
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she  was  evidently  more  refiDed  than  they,  and,  her  work  once  over,  had  swept 
up  the  hearth  and  made  herself  neat  and  sat  down  by  the  ashes  to  dream  of 
the  ball.  Also  that  her  father  was  not  a  poor  man,  and  her  surroundings, 
though  menial,  were  not  those  of  poverty.  So  much  for  two  sides  of  a 
question. 

Experience  has  taught  me  that,  in  selecting  subjects  for  illustration,  you 
must  decide,  first,  whether  you  wish  to  please  the  general  public  or  simply 
your  own  self.  In  the  former  case  it  is  best  to  take  those  which  admit  of 
very  simple  treatment,  notably,  those  including  natural'  scenery  or  land- 
scapes, which  are  comparatively  little  labor  to  make.  This  is  much  easier 
and  considerably  less  expensive  than  working  to  overcome  the  prejudices  of 
preconceived  opinions  and  you  will  not  be  so  likely  to  have  the  guild  of 
painters  look  down  upon  your  efforts  as  trenching  on  their  field,  in  which 
they  have  set  up  the  sign  ^^Keep  off  the  grass."  But,  if  you  feel  impelled 
to  break  a  lance  in  defense  of  your  belief  that  the  royal  mantle  of  Art  can 
cover  both  photographers  and  painters,  prepare  for  a  long  struggle  and  a 
hard  one  unless  you  will  work  in  the  limits  indicated  by  the  latter.  There  is 
no  bigotry  so  intolerant  as  much  that  calls  itself  liberality.  Our  mental 
machinery  is  so  delicately  adjusted  that  a  very  slight  breath  can  control  its 
movements  and  many  contrary  winds  are  liable  to  blow  upon  it.  This  is 
shown  in  the  constant  discussions  on  the  advisability  of  amateurs  and  pro- 
fessionals working  together  in  the  same  oi^anizations  and  competitions.  If 
each  side  was  always  broad  enough  to  overlook  what  a  politician  would  call 
^^  sectional  differences,"  the  course  would  be  eminently  wise  and  helpful  to 
both,  but  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  after  much  conversation  with  leading 
professionals  and  competing  at  two  national  conventions  that,  while  there  are 
many  really  liberal  and  fair  minded  men  among  them,  as  I  have  reason  to 
know,  a  great  number  will  discriminate  against  the  amateur  every  time,  from 
the  mistaken  idea  that  he  injures  their  business.  They  are  the  men  who 
stock  a  dark-room  and  studio,  put  out  a  sign  with  ^^  artist  photographer"  on 
it  and  then  bring  discredit  upon  photography  by  work  to  which  many  an 
amateur  would  hesitate  about  putting  his  name.  The  professionals  who 
sincerely  believe  in  photography  as  an  art  should,  as  it  is  proposed  to  do  with 
immigration,  adopt  a  policy  of  restriction.  While  the  commendation  of  men 
who  have  worthily  won  a  high  place  in  the  profession  is  an  honor  to  be 
desired  by  all  faithful  amateurs,  one  never  need  be  discouraged  by  the 
illiberal  blame  of  incompetent  workers  unless,  as  in  the  case  of  poor  Keats, 
criticism  is  likely  to  prove  fatal  : 

*• '  Who  killed  John  Keats  ? '  " 
'  I,'  said  The  Quarterly, 
So  savage  and  tartarly, 
'  I  killed  John  Keats.'  *' 

I  have  left  but  little  space  to  speak  of  actual  work  in  exposure,  develop, 
ment,  or  printing,  but  want  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  dark-room,  believing 
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that  development  is  more  vitally  esseDtial  than  generally  supposed.  Putting 
aside  consideration  of  different  formulae,  let  me  ui^e  that  the  lesson  be 
promptly  learned  of  using  one  developer  and,  as  far  as  possible,  one  make 
of  plates ;  also,  if  pyro  be  used,  that  no  effort  be  made  to  preserve  it  in 
solution,  but  make  it  up  fresh,  one  ounce  to  twelve  of  water,  and  prepare 
the  alkali  by  hydrometer.  Use  bromide,  preferably  of  potassium,  when  a 
restrainer  seems  demanded,  and  never,  no  never,  use  old  developer.  Dilute 
if  too  strong,  remembering  that  the  more  water  used  the  softer  will  be  the 
negative.  Then,  too,  work  slowly.  Development  is  like  Sam  Lawson  in 
Mrs.  Stowe's  '^  Old  Town  Folks ;  it  ''  will  work  all  right  if  you  give  it  time, 
but  it  can't  be  druv."  I  have  learned  that  with  proper  care  the  quickest 
plates  need  not  be  fogged  even  if  the  room  be  light  enough  to  read  fine 
print,  and  it  is  important  to  have  plenty  of  graduates,  trays,  etc.  One  thing 
about  which  I  have  learned  to  be  especially  strenuous  is  using  a  clearing  bath 
of  saturated  alum  with  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  and  where  reduction  is 
necessary  gaining  it  in  a  hypo  bath.  While  always  making  up  a  normal 
developer  to  start  with,  my  custom  is  to  dilute  it  before  actually  beginning 
work,  adding  the  detisity  very  gradually.  After  a  certain  stage  in  practical 
development  is  reached,  the  most  satisfactory  plan  is  to  take  a  regular  course 
of  chemistry  with  some  good  teacher  and  learn  the  whys  and  wherefores  of 
what  you  are  doing.  It  will  help  to  simplify  the  work  by  saving  useless 
experiments  and  add  a  new  zest  to  all  you  do  by  a  realization  that  you  are 
not  wasting  your  time. 

This  is  one  reason  also  why  clubs  for  mutual  improvement  really  do 
mutually  improve  the  members,  for  one  learns  constantly  by  the  exchange  of 
ideas  and  experiences.  This  is  much  better  than  trying  to  paddle  one's  own 
canoe,  as,  however  needful  it  is  to  personally  test  one's  own  powers  by 
individual  effort,  it  is  necessary  to  gain  both  inspiration  and  sharp  experience 
by  association  with  other  workers.  If  every  planet  in  the  heavens  started 
out  to  manage  its  affairs  on  its  own  individual  account,  we  should  hear  very 
little  about  the  celestial  harmonies,  but  the  whole  planetary  system  would 
resolve  itself  into  primeval  chaos.  Lowell  says,  ^^For  mankind  are  one  in 
spirit,"  and  we  must  be  one  in  mutual  helpfulness  if  we  would  justify  our- 
selves as  claiming  place  among  the  real  workers  of  the  world. 


» » ♦ 


Photo-Micrography  and  Bacteria. 

HE  importance  of  modern  photography,  as  applied  to  microscopic 
objects,  is  favorably  brought  out  by  the  following  remarks  made  by 
Prof.  Robert  Koch,  the  eminent  bactereologist,  who  employs  photog- 
raphy with  great  success  to  bring  out  the  most  minutest  parts  Of  organic  and 
inorganic  bodies.  Professor  Koch  likens  the  negative  plate  to  a  human  eye 
not  blinded  by  a  sharp  light  nor  tired  out  by  long-continued  examinations. 
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"The  negative,"  says  Prof.  Koch,  '^ frequently  shows  very  fine  bodies  and 
parts,  which  are  afterward  discovered  by  the  microscope  on  the  object  itself, 
bat  only  after  very  hard  work  and  under  the  most  favorable  conditions 
regarding  light,"  etc. 

Accurate  measurement  of  but  faintly  visible  objects  are  almost  impos- 
sible under  the  microscope,  but  on  the  finished  negative  the  task  is  rendered 
comparatively  easy.  The  photographic  picture  of  a  great  many  objects  is 
frequently  of  more  importance  than  the  object  itself.  If  I  gave  to  some- 
body a  prepared  specimen  for  viewing  certain  parts  of  the  same  under  the 
microscope,  for  instance  lymph  vessels  containing  bacteries,  then  I  am  not 
certain  that  the  party  has  found  the  right  spot,  aud  if  this  is  the  case  I  am 
not  positive  that  he  is  viewing  the  part  under  the  same  light  and  conditions 
as  I  did.  A  photograph,  however,  gives  the  microscopic  picture  exactly  in 
the  same  light,  the  same  enlargement,  etc.,  as  I  viewed  it  at  the  focusing  of  it. 

It  is  very  simple  to  explain  the  photograph  to  a  number  of  persons  at  the 

same  time,  as  one  can  point  with  the  finger  to  a  particular  part  or  measure 

it  with  the  compass,  or  compare  it  with  other  similar  photographs  placed 

alongside  of  it ;    in  short  you  can  do  most  anything  in  order  to  come  to  an 

understanding  over  a  disputed  part.  rri    i^    tt 

T.  G.  H. 

•v*^^^ 


Prepsiring  Strong  Ferrous  Oxalate. 

Bt  G.  W.  Millbb. 
[Read  before  the  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia,  November  11, 1891.] 

HE  strongest  form  of  oxalate  developer,  made  by  dissolving  ferrous 
,  oxalate  in  potassium  oxalate,  is  not  as  much  used  as  it  deserves  to  be,  the 
explanation  of  which,  no  doubt,  is  to  be  found  in  the  very  considerable 
amount  of  trouble  entailed  in  the  ordinary  manner  of  preparing  it.  Thus 
two  distinct  procedures  are  required :  first,  the  precipitation  of  the  ferrous 
oxalate ;  then  the  solution  of  it  in  the  alkaline  oxalate,  which  operation  is  not 
very  satisfactory  on  account  of  the  tendency  to  oxalation  if  heat  be  applied 
for  any  length  of  time.  In  trying  to  find  a  more  convenient  plan  of  getting 
a  saturated  developer  I  hit  upon  the  following,  which,  I  find  answers  every 
purpose. 

By  estimating  the  quantity  of  iron,  actually  in  solution  in  different  de- 
velopers, and  further  by  the  point  (volumetically),  when  precipitation  takes 
place  I  found  that  I  could  not  in  any  way  make  a  developer  which  should 
permanently  contain  over  about  0.65  gramme  of  ferrous  oxalate  per  10.0  c.  c. 
Acting  on  tliis  datum  I  took  a  saturated  solution  of  potassium  oxalate,  and 
to  it  added  an  excess  of  the  oxalate,  which  would  be  sufficient  to  convert 
enough  ferrous  sulphate  to  make  the  0.65  gramme  of  ferrous  oxalate.  The 
excess  of  the  alkaline  oxalate  so  added  was  gotten  into  solution  by  heat, 
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when  the  iron  was  added.  In  this  msooer  a  developer  was  produced  withoat 
excess  of  anything,  except  the  inert  potassiam  sulphate  formed  in  the 
reaction. 

In  comparing  a  developer  so  obtained  with  the  strongest  form  of  the 
ordinary  one  (say  that  issned  by  the  Eastman  Company,  for  their  bromides), 
we  find  that  the  latter  contains  for  every  10.0  c.  c.  0.59  gramme  ferrous 
sulphate,  which  quantity  can  only  give  0.3  gramme  of  ferrous  oxalate,  as 
against  at  least,  twice  that  in  a  saturated  developer. 

In  practice  the  most  convenient  way  to  make  up,  is  to  dissolve  the  full 
quantity  of  alkaline  oxalate  at  once  in  water,  so  that  the  formala  reada: 

Potassinm  oxalate 330.0  f!:ramiiie8. 

Ferrous  sulphate, 135.0  grammes. 

Water, ...    690.0  c.  c. 

Dissolve  the  oxalate  by  acid  and  heat,  then  cool  until  it  just  begins  to  be 
precipitated,  then  add  the  crystals  of  iron  at  once.  After  solution  has  taken 
place,  cool  completely  as  rapidly  as  possible  (I  place  the  containing  vessel  in 
cold  water)  and  filter  off  into  closed  bottles. 

In  the  above,  we  have  250.0  grammes  of  potassium  oxalate  which  remain 
in  solution,  while  the  other  80.0  grammes  are  lost  in  forming  the  oxalate. 

The  quantity  of  water  necessary  to  hold  250.0  grammes  of  potassium 
oxalates  in  solution  is  760.0  c.  c,  but  we  need  only  take  690.0  c.  c,  since 
the  135.0  grammes  of  ferrous  sulphate  will  furnish  60.0  c.  c,  the  sulphate 
crystallizing  with  seven  molecules  of  water. 

The  oxalate  of  iron  is  slowly  precipitated  after  the  bottles  have  stood 
some  time,  therefore  it  is  better  not  to  make  up  a  large  stock  at  a  time.  The 
formula  is  calculated  to  give  an  excess  of  ferrous  oxalate  of  0.15  grammes 
in  each  10.0  c.  c,  most  of  which  will  remain  for  a  short  time  in  solution. 
The  iron  and  potassium  oxalate  are  balanced. 


-*f^^^^si|=^- 
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pyro,  causing  the  reducer  to  act  more  forcibly,  giving  an  increased 
amount  of  reduced  silver,  and  at  the  same  time  softening  the  film 
and  enabling  the  reducer  to  penetrate  deeper.  Hence  an  increased 
amount  of  alkali  means  increased  rapidity  of  development.  If 
an  excess  of  alkali  be  added,  the  reduction  of  silver  takes  place 
so  rapidly  as  to  produce  fog.  Bromide  diminishes  the  affinity  of 
pyro  for  oxygen,  and  hence  acts  as  a  restrainer.  It  also  diminishes 
the  liability  of  the  pyro  attacking  the  unaltered  bromide  of  silver, 
and  thus  to  a  certain  extent  prevents  fog.  It  is  not  always  neces- 
sary to  use  it,  for  the  gelatine  itself  acts  as  a  restrainer  by  holding 
the  particles  of  silver  inclosed  in  a  partially  impervious  coating. 
The  use  of  sulphite  of  soda  has  already  been  given.  Having  the 
developer  prepared,  all  the  ingredients  of  which  should  be  chemi- 
cally pure,  and  the  water  used  in  making  the  solutions  either  dis- 
tilled, melted  ice,  or  boiled  water  filtered,  retained  to  cool  in  a 
covered  vessel,  the  problem  to  be  solved  is  to  bring  forth  on  the 
exposed  plate  a  reprf)duction  of  the  original,  preserving  all  the 
various  tones,  and  be  capable  of  reproducing  in  the  print  the  im- 
pression made  by  the  original.  Do  not  think  that  this  is  an  easy 
matter,  or  that  it  can  be  learned  from  a  book  ;  the  knowledge  must 
be  acquired  by  intelligent  and  hard  work  over  the  developing 
tray.  As  remarked  before,  no  two  plates  are  identical  in  these 
requirements,  and  therefore  for  the  beginner  failures  are  the  rule, 
success  the  exception  ;  but  patience  and  a  honest  endeavor  will 
soon  reverse  the  sum  of  the  result.  Avoid  the  "  rapid  "  plate  and 
cling  fast  to  those  called  "  slow  '  until  the  art  of  development  has 
been  fully  acquired.  Begin  with  a  weak  developer,  weak  in  the. 
reducing  agent.  It  can  be  strengthened  as  needed.  This  will  give 
more  control  over  the  reducing  agent,  by  which  the  image  is  built 
up,  enabling  the  operator  to  see  and  meet  the  needs  of  each  case. 
For  instantaneous  exposures  this  method  is  almost  absolutely  re- 
quired. For  here  a  strong  developer  would  probably  ruin  the  plate, 
burying  the  high  lights  beneath  an  opaque  deposit  of  metallic  sil- 
ver, long  before  any  detail  was  visible  in  the  shadows.  Make 
sure  of  the  details  before  securing  density.  The  latter  is  always  pos- 
sible at  any  stage  of  development ;  while,  if  the  proper  degree  of 
density  is  reached  before  the  details  are  well  out,  the  plate  will  be 
lacking  in  that  exquisite  gradation  of  tone  which  makes  the 
charm  of  a  perfect  negative.  It  is  well  to  keep  the  developer  in 
constant  motion  to  secure  uniformity  of  action,  by  renewing  the 
portion  in  contact  with  the  plate,  and  at  the  same  time  increase 
the  quantity  of  the  oxygen.     I    know  that    many   operators  claim 
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that  finer  details  are  secured  by  letting  the  plate  remain  undis- 
turbed, but  I  think  that  they  are  mistaken.  When  it  is  necessary 
to  prolong  the  development,  it  is  well  to  place  the  plate  face  down- 
ward, supporting  it  by  its  edges  in  such  a  way  as  to  have  a  fair 
depth  of  the  solution  between  the  plate  and  the  bottom  of  the 
Iray.  In  all  cases  of  developing  be  not  stingy  of  the  developer, 
but  have  enough  to  cover  the  plate  well.  With  wet  collodion 
plate  developed  with  the  protosulphate  of  iron  where  the  action 
is  rapid,  hold  the  plate  in  the  left  hand  and  pour  on  as  much  of  the 
developer  as  the  plate  will  hold,  and  allow  the  development  to 
proceed  till  completed.  The  process  of  development  must  be  con- 
tinued until  the  proper  amount  of  density  is  obtained,  and  generally 
until  the  image  is  faintly  visible  at  the  back  of  the  plate.  As  seen  by 
transmitted  light,  the  highest  lights  should  be  nearly  opaque,  and  the 
gradations  between  the  shadows,  half  tones,  and  the  high  lights 
should  be  distinct  and  well  marked  (dry  plate).  If  the  latent  image 
flashes  up  at  once  under  the  developer,  the  exposure  has  been  too 
long.  If,  however,  the  high  lights  oijly  appear,  the  half  tones  hang- 
ing back,  the  exposure  has  been  too  short.  Fortunately,  to  some 
extent  these  errors  can  be  corrected  by  certain  modifications  of 
the  developer.  After  development  the  plate  should  be  well 
washed,  either  under  the  tap  or  in  several  changes  of  water,  and 
then  cleared  (fixed).  Under  some  circumstances  it  is  necessary 
to  place  the  plate  in  an  alum  bath  to  harden  the  film  and  prevent 
its  frilling  before  clearing.  It  has  lately  been  recommended  to 
place  the  plate  in  a  bath  of  citric  acid  and  water  previous  to  im- 
mersing in  the  hypo,  bath,  claiming  that  by  so  doing  a  greater 
clearness  is  given  to  the  negative  and  more  crispness,  together  with 
better  prints. 
Clearing — The  action  of  the  clearing  bath  is  to  dissolve  out  (not  to 
fix)  all  the  silver  salts  not  converted  into  the  metallic  state  by  the 
developer.  Were  not  this  done,  and  the  uncleared  plate  exppsed 
to  the  light,  "  fogging  "  would  at  once  take  place  ;  i.  ^.,  the  surface 
of  the  plate  would  assume  a  uniformly  dark  tint,  and  all  trace  of 
the  image  be  lost.  The  effect  of  the  clearing  bath  is  to  deprive  the 
negative  of  its  milky  appearance,  due  to  unreduced  silver ;  and  in 
so  doing,  when  hyposulphite  of  soda  iis  used,  an  exceedingly  un- 
stable compound  hyposulphite  of  silver  and  soda  is  formed,  a 
white  substance  rapidly  decomposing  into  black  sulphide  of  sil- 
ver. An  excess  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  present  prevents  this  de- 
composition. The  negative  is  said  to  be  cleared  when  it  has  lost 
its  milky  appearance,  and  a  uniform  appearance  is  presented  by  the 
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back.  Still  portions  of  the  double  salts  may  remain  undissolved, 
and  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  allow  the  cleaning  agent  to  act  a 
little  longer  after  the  milky  appearance  has  disappeared.  Wash- 
ing must  be  done  thoroughly  after  removal  from  the  clearing 
bath,  for  hypo,  clings  very  tenaciously  to  the  film,  especially  to 
gelatine  films,  and  therefore  much  washing  is  required  to  eliminate 
it.  F*requently  some  hypo,  eliminator  is  required  to  get  rid  of  the 
last  trace.  The  washing  can  be  performed  in  the  ordinary  trays 
with  running  water,  but  a  much  longer  time  is  required,  for  the 
negative  lies  on  the  bottom  face  up,  upon  which  the  heavy  hypo, 
charged  liquid  rests.  Two  boxes,  the  inner  one  provided  with 
grooves  in  which  to  insert  the  plates,  with  a  perforated  bottom 
with  running  water,  proves  very  satisfactory.  But  whatever 
method  is  adopted,  it  is  well  to  test  for  hypo.,  which  can  be  done 
in  several  ways,  as  told  later  on.  After  sufiBcient  washing,  the 
negative  may  be  placed  in  a  strong  alum  bath  to  harden  the  film, 
then  washed  a  few  minutes  and  racked  away  in  a  place  free  from 
dust,  to  dry. 

Deviation — Latin  deviation  to  wander  away — In  optics  a  term  used  to  de- 
note the  alteration  of  the  course  of  a  ray  of  light  through  a  highly 
refracting  medium  and  into  a  less  refracting  one,  or  when  it  is 
refracted  or  reflected  from  the  sjurface  of  an  object. 

Dextrine — CiaHioOio — Used  as  a  substitute  for  gum.  A  very  superior 
article  can  be  prepared  as  follows:  Mix  400  parts  of  potato  starch 
with  200  parts  of  water  and  5  parts  of  hydrochloric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*14) 
and  allow  it  to  dry.  This  takes  about  two  days.  Then  heat  gently  in 
a  water  bath  for  thirty  minutes,  after  which  direct  heat  may  be 
applied  and  the  temperature  raised  to  230°  F.  The  product  is  almost 
completely  soluble  in  water,  and  possesses  great  adhesiveness. 

DiACTiNic — Any  medium  through  which  actinic  rays  of  light  can  pass 
are  called  diactinic.  Media  which  will  only  allow  the  non-actinic 
rays  to  pass  are  called  adiactinic. 

DiALYZER — An  apparatus  proposed  by  Graham  for  separating  bodies 
of  unequal  diffusibility,  which  process  he  called  dialysis,  A  sim- 
ple modification  of  his  dialyzer  is  sometimes  used  in  washing  the 
emulsion,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  unnecessary  salts  of  potash, 
etc.  A  round  tin  box,  with  a  tightly  fitting  cover,  is  chosen,  the 
bottom  carefully  knocked  out,  and  a  piece  of  parchment  paper  is 
stretched  over  one  end,  and  the  rim  only  of  the  cover  is  pulled 
over  it  to  clasp  it  tightly  down.  The  materials  to  be  dialyzed  are 
placed  in  the  tin,  and   it  is  then   floated   on   distilled  water*     All 
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substances  which  will  crystallize  will  pass  through  the  septum  of 
parchment  paper,  leaving  those  that  will  not  in  the  dialyzer. 
In  the  case  of  emulsion  the  crystal lizable  salts  pass  through 
into  the  water,  and  the  colloid  gelatine  holding  the  sensitive  salts 
remains  on  the  parchment  paper. 

Diameter — Greek  diametroSy  dia^  through  ;  metros^  a  measure — Any  right 
line  passing  through  the  center  of  a  figure  or  body,  as  a  circle, 
conic  section,  sphere,  cube,  etc.,  and  terminated  by  the  opposite 
boundaries.  Also  the  length  of  a  straight  line  through  the  center 
of  an  object  from  side  to  side,  width  and  thickness,  as  the  diameter 
of  a  tree. 

Diaphragm — Greek  dia^  through ;  phragmmaiy  a  fence — Literally  a 
fence  or  partition  with  an  opening  in  it.  The  diaphragm  is  a  thin 
sheet  of  inetal,  ebonite  wood  or  cardboard,  with  an  aperture  in 
the  center  varying  in  size  and  placed  before,  between,  or  behind 
the  lens  to  siop  or  prevent  the  action  of  certain  rays  of  light  upon 
the  lens,  and  to  neutralize  their  effect  upon  the  negative,  even 
though  they  do  pass  through.  Hence  they  are  oftentimes  called 
"  stops."  By  their  action  they  reduce  and  correct  spherical  aberra- 
tion, shutting  off  the  marginal  rays,  or  compelling  them  to  pass 
through  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  lens,  increasing  the  definition, 
and  by  lengthening  the  pencil  pf  light  increase  the  focal  depth, 
and  prevent  distortion.  For  single  lenses  the  diaphragm  is  usually 
placed  in  front  of  the  lens  from  quarter  to  one-seventh  of  the  focal 
length,  and  in  this  position  it  limits  the  diameter  of  the  pencil  of 
light,  and  makes  them  to  cross  the  axis  at  the  aperture  of 
the  diaphragm  before  refraction.  Frequently  these  lenses  pro- 
duce what  is  commonly  known  as  a  "  ghost,"  or  flare  spot,  upon 
the  negative,  which  is  caused  by  the  improper  position  of  the 
diaphragm,  it  being  either  too  far  from  or  too  near  the  lens.  To 
obliterate  this  fault  it  is  generally  sufficient  to  move  the  position 
of  the  diaphragm  either  way  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch.  The 
proper  position  of  the  diaphragm  in  all  symmetrical  doublet  lenses 
is  equidistant.  Between  the  two  combination  unsymmetrical  doublet 
combinations  the  diaphragm  should  be  in  a  position  proportionate 
to  the  foci  of  the  combination.  For  general  use  the  following 
maxims  should  be  remembered:  A  large  diaphragm  gives  a  bolder 
picture  than  a  small  one.  Focus  with  the  largest  aperture,  then  in- 
sert the  smaller  diaphragm  till  sharpness  is  ob:ained  over  the  whole 
screen.  The  smaller  the  stop  the  longer  the  exposure,  also  the 
flatter  the  field  of  the  lens  and  the  gi  eater  the  depth  of  focus. 
The  diaphragms  should  always  be  numbered  with  what  is  termed 
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their  focal  value,  /.  ^.,  by  the  number  which  expresses  their  diame- 
ter as  the  fraction  of  the  equivalent  focal  length  of  the  lens  This 
is  usually  expressed  as  J  /x.  To  find  this  number  divide  the 
focal  length  of  the  lens  by  the  diameter  of  diaphragm.  E,  g.  Focal 
length  of  lens  8^  inches,  diameter  of  diaphragm  }  inch  ;  8^-»-}  >-» 
11*3,  number  of  diaphragm  f/ii'^.  The  Photographic  Society 
of  Great  Britain  number  the  diaphragms,  however,  in  a  rather 
different  way,  taking  //4  as  the  standard,  which  they  call  No.  i. 
This  system  is  called  the  '*  Union  Standard,"  or  U.  S.  No.,  and 
the  U.  S.  number  for  any  diaphragm  marked  on  the//jr  system  may 
be  found  by  the  following  rule :  Divide  the  focal  length  of  the 
lens  by  diameter  of  diaphragm  to  f/x^  square  the  result,  divide  by 
sixteen,  and  the  result  will  be  the  U.  S.  No.  E,  g.  Find  U.  S.  No. 
of  diaphragm  marked// 11*3  ;  ii*3Xii'3— i27*69-«-i6=s7'98,  or  prac- 
tically 8  U.  S.  No.  The  following  table  shows  at  a  glance  the  U.  S. 
No.  for  all  diaphragms: 


n.  8.  No. 


'     A 

iJi   097 

1414 Ji 

1*5     '140 

1*75  .....       'loi 

m  .....  JgL 

2*25       -316 

2*5     .......       -390 

2-828 K 

275 '472 

3        '562 

3*25  '660 

3*5     '765 

375  -878 

4        I'O 

4*25      1*12 

4  5     1*26 

4*75     i*4i 

5        156 

525  172 

55       i'89 

5  656  ....  2* 

5  75  2c6 

6"       2*25 

625 244 

65     264 

6*75  284 

r      306 

725 3-28 

7*5     351 


F. 


U.S.  No. 


7  75  ....  3  75 

8'       4*oo 

825  425 

8"5     4'5i 

875   478 

9        506 

925  ■    ••  5  34 

9  5     5*64 

9  75  594 

lo*       6*25 

11*       756 

11*31 800 

12*  ..       ..  9'00 

13*       io'56 

14  I2'25 

15        14-06 

16        i6- 

17        i8*o6 

18        20*25 

19"       2256 

20*        25- 

21        2756 

22'         30  25 

22*62       32* 

23*       33x6 

24  36- 

25'         39*06 

26*       4225 

27'       45  56 

28*         49* 


P.  U.  S.  No. 

29*  52*56 

30*  56*25 

31*  6o*o6 

32-  64- 

33'  68*o6 

34*  7225 

35"  7656 

36*  81*0 

37*  85*56 

38*  ......  9025 

39'  9506 

40'  lOO" 

41'  10506 

42'  110-25 

43'  115*56 

44'  1210 

45'  126-56 

4525  128* 

46*  132*25 

47*  138*06 

48-  144' 

49*  150*06 

50*  ..15625 

51*  162*56 

52*  169* 

53*  175*56 

54*  .      ...182*25 

55*  189*06 

56*  196* 

57*  203*06 


F. 


U.  8.  No. 


58*  210*25 

59'  217*56 

6o*  225* 

61*  232.56 

62*  240*25 

63*  248*06 

64*  256* 

65'  264*06 

66*  272*25 

67*  28006 

68*  289* 

69*  297*56 

70*  30625 

^l•  315*0^ 

72-  324' 

73 333 '06 

74"  34225 

75*  35756 

76*  361* 

77*  370*56 

78*  380*25 

79'  390*06 

80  •         400* 

81*  41006 

82'  42025 

83*  430*56 

84"  440- 


But,  unfortunately,  the  above  system  of  notation  apertures  or  dia- 
phragms, adopted  by  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain, 
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is  an  arbitary  one  altogether)  based  upon  the  hypothesis  that  chemi- 
cal  changes  effected  by  light  are  more  rapid  in  proportion  as  the 
intensity  of  the  light  is  greater,  and  this  with  so  severe  mathe- 
matical accuracy  that  a  double  intensity  will  reduce  the  time  neces- 
sary for  exposure  by  one- half.  But  this  is  entirely  an  a  prion 
assumption.  It  has  been  adopted,  because  it  seems  as  if  it  ought 
to  be  so,  and  not  because  experiment  proved  it  to  be  so.  I  think 
that  a  better  system  could  be  adopted,  one  that,  by  a  single  glance 
at  the  markings  on  the  stop,  would  convey  all  the  information 
required  by  the  operator,  and  not  require  constant  calculation. 
The  natural  system,  as  proposed  by  Geo.  A.  Sawyer,  seems  to  come 
nearer  to  the  wants  of  the  amateur  than  any  heretofore  proposed, 
by  its  simplicity,  etc.  (See  Photographic  Times,  December  2,  1887.) 
Lately  the  iris  diaphragm  has  been  reintroduced.  I  think  that  it 
was  one  of  the  Harrisons,  of  New  York  city,  who  proposed  and 
introduced  this  diaphragm  into  some  of  his  lenses,  but  he  did  not 
live  long  enough  to  properly  advocate  its  advantages,  and  they  fell 
into  disuse.  It  consists  of  thin,  flat  tongues  of  metal  fastened  to  a 
ring  in  the  lens  mount,  by  means  of  which  the  aperture  of  the  dia- 
phragm may  be  enlarged  or  diminished  by  turning  the  ring  back- 
ward or  forward,  causing  the  tongues  to  contract  or  enlarge  the 
opening,  the  use  of  which  obviates  all  chance  of  losing  or  mis- 
placing the  diaphragm,  but  may  increase  the  chances  of  flare  spots 
by  the  friction  of  the  metal  tongues  wearing  off  the  blackening,  and 
cause  the  edges  to  become  bright.  Revolving  diaphragms  are  also 
in  use,  so  fastened  that,  by  turning,  any  aperture  may  be  brought 
in  correct  apposition  to  the  center  of  the  lens. 

Diffraction  or  Inflection — A  modification  which  light  undergoes 
when  it  passes  the  edge  of  a  body,  or  when  it  traverses  a  small 
aperture.  A  modification  in  virtue  of  which  the  luminous  rays 
appear  to  become  bent  and  to  penetrate  into  the  shadows. 

Diffused  Light — Literally  light  widely  spread  or  poured  out  It  has 
been  stated  that  diffused  light  in  a  camera,  />.,  any  actinic  light  other 
than  that  passing  direct  on  to  the  plate  from  the  lens,  is  a  certain 
producer  of  fog.  This  I  think  is  a  mistake.  For  the  image  maybe 
lighted  by  reflection  from  the  sides  of  the  camera  and  from  the 
surfaces  of  the  lens.  The  lighter  parts  of  an  image,  the  sky  for 
instance,  will  reflect  diffused  light  on  the  inside  of  the  camera, 
light  up  the  darker  places,  and  thus  reduce  contrasts.  Landscape 
photographers  will  tell  you  that  a  view  with  much  sky  will  require 
a  less  exposure  than  one  from  which  the  sky  is  nearly  excluded 
Given  a  country  residence,  with  overhanging  porticos,  illuminated 
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Restrictions  on  Mailing  Photographs  from  Foreign 

Countries. 

In  the  Cause  of  Abt.— A  Petition  to  Sbcbetabt  Fostbb  Asking  that  an  Bubaboo 

BE  Bemoyed. 

The  New  York  Times  of  recent  date  prints  the  following  interesting  comments:  "  A  peti- 
tion has  been  circulated  among  artists,  industrial  designers,  architects,  journalists,  littera- 
teurs, and  others,  to  be  sent  to  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Foster  in  relation  to  the  recent 
Treasury  decision  declaring  foreign  art,  photographic  and  musical  publications  unmailable, 
praying  that  the  embargo  be  removed.  The  petition  is  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  Clar- 
ence Cook  protesting  against  the  adoption  of  the  measure  as  one  of  extreme  hardship  to  art 
and  art  schools  in  this  country.  Frank  Hegger,  who  has  the  matter  in  charge,  has  had 
many  letters  from  prominent  artists  who  have  signed  the  petition.  These  documents  will 
be  annexed  thereto  when  the  petition  is  ready  to  be  sent  to  Washington.  In  his  letter  to 
Mr.  Hegger,  Mr.  Cook  says: 

"  '  I  thank  you  for  giving  me  an  opportunity  to  sign  this  protest  against  the  action  of  the 
Treasury  Department  in  the  matter  of  importing  photographs  by  mail.  I  do  not  know  who 
is  to  be  benefited  by  this  decision  of  Mr.  Foster,  but,  if  I  may  judge  by  the  wail  that  goes 
up  from  the  circle  of  my  acquaintances,  there  must  be  many  who  will  be  put  to  great  Incon- 
venience by  it. 

'  Speaking  for  myself  alone,  I  declare  that  it  is  a  most  serious  injury  to  me  in  my  profes- 
sion as  a  teacher  and  writer,  and  it  will  be  a  great  hindrance  to  my  pupils,  who  of  late 
years,  encouraged  by  the  facilities  with  which  photographs  of  pictures  and  buildings  had 
been  procured  from  Burope,  have  been  making  freer  and  freer  use  of  the  privilege  now  so 
rudely  and  unexpectedly  snatched  from  them  by  the  hands  of  the  Governn^nt.  Some  thirty 
years  ago,  when  I  began  to  teach  in  schools  and  to  lecture  in  public  on  art  subjects,  I  found 
it  extremely  difficult  to  procure  copies  of  the  masterpieces  of  painting  and  architecture 
necessary  for  the  illustration  of  my  subject.  The  high-priced  line  engravings  imported  by 
the  dealer  were  out  of  the  question;  the  cost  of  sufficient  material  of  this  sort  for  the  illus- 
tration for  even  a  single  course  of  lectures  would  have  been  too  great  for  the  purse  of  any 
ordinary  lecturer,  but  beside  this  they  were  not  what  was  needed;  something  more  trust- 
worthy than  any  engraving  was  required,  and  very  fortunate  we  deemed  ourselves  when 
photography  began  to  supply  the  wants. 

'  But  in  the  beginning  even  photographs  were  hard  to  get,  and  it  was  not  until  the  Gov- 
ernment, allowed  them  to  be  sent  by  mail  that  the  world  began  to  go  better  with  us.  As  we 
were  now  able  to  illustrate  our  lectures,  the  interest  in  the  subject  grew,  the  classes  were 
larger,  and  they  increased  in  number  until,  from  there  being  but  a  few  of  us  engaged  in  this 
sort  of  teaching,  there  has  grown  up  a  large  and  flourishing  business,  classes  and  lectures 
extending  over  the  whole  country.  This  business  has  been  built  up  almost  entirely  by  the 
freedom  and  facility  with  which  the  material  for  illustration  has  been  procurable,  with  the 
least  delay  after  its  publication  abroad  and  at  the  least  expense.  A  single  photograph  could 
be  mailed  at  the  cost  of  a  letter,  while  the  smallest  express  charge  for  a  parcel  from  Europe 
is  a  dollar.  A  friend  of  mine  who  came  back  lately  from  Burope  received  by  the  next 
steamer  after  his  return  three  photographs  for  which  he  had  left  an  order  before  sailing. 
The  cost  of  these  photographs  in  Paris  was  60  cents,  or  3f.,  but  it  cost  $1.60  ixt  addition  to 
get  them  through  the  Custom  House  and  express  office. 

'  An  American  who  loves  his  country,  and  is  proud  of  it,  does  not  see  with  indi£Ference 
what  looks,  and  has  for  some  years  looked,  like  a  studied  hostility  to  the  tastes  and  pursuits 
of  students  and  men  of  letters.  In  England,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  these  men  are  not 
only  left  free  as  air  in  their  pursuit  of  happiness,  but  everything  that  their  Governments  can 
do  to  enlarge  their  field  of  work  and  encourage  them  in  it  is  done  without  stint.  Here,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  this  land  of  boasted  freedom  and  intelligence,  we  find  fences  and  ditches 
in  our  path  at  every  turn ;  every  smallest  privilege  has  to  be  fought  for  and  every  forward 
movement  is  discouraged.'  " 

[NoTE.—According  to  the  postal  treaty,  dutiable  articles  are  unmailable.  Photographs 
are  dutiable  to  the  extent  of  25  per  cent,  on  their  value.    In  our  opinion  there  is  no  need  of 
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"  '      -  -  ■  -  -I—  ■--■■■■  -  .  —  ■  —   —  - 

any  sach  duty  to  protect  American  photographers,  and  we  shall  heartily  favor  any  measnre 
which  shall  put  photographs  on  the  free  list.  Then,  not  heing  dutiahle,  the  annoyances 
now  experienced  will  he  avoided. — E^ditobs.] 

Since  the  above  was  written  we  have  received  the  following  circular,  which  shows  Mr. 
Cook  or  some  one  was  able  to  convince  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  error  of  his 
former  decision  concerning  the  seizure  of  printed  matter  (photographs  included)  when 
imported  through  the  mails: 

iMPOBTATioir  OF  Pbintbd  Mattkr  BY  Mah*. 

Trsasubt  Depabtmbnt, 

Office  of  the  Secretary  t 
WASHnfOTON,  D.  C,  Novembers,  1891. 

To  Collectors  and  other  Officers  of  the  Customs:  Hereafter,  all  printed  matter  imported 
through  the  mails  may  be  released,  at  the  discretion  of  collectors  and  other  chief  otBcers  of 
the  customs,  upon  payment  of  a  fine  equal  to  the  duties. 

Any  articles  seized  as  illegal  importations  through  the  mails  may  be  released,  and  the 
fine  remitted,  provided  such  articles  shall  be  remalled  to  the  sender  at  the  expense  of  the 
addressee,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  customs  officer. 

Collectors  will  report  such  releases  weekly  to  the  Department  for  approval. 

Dutiable  printed  matter  addressed  beyond  the  delivery  of  the  Exchange  Post-Offlce,  and 
seized  from  the  mails  as  illegally  imported  merchandiHe,  may  be  released  at  the  discretion  of 
collectors  and  other  chief  customs  officers,  and  forwarded  to  the  delivery  post-office  accom- 
panied with  a  statement  showing  the  amount  of  the  fine  imposed,  which  shall  be  equivalent 
to  the  duty,  to  be  collected  by  the  postmaster,  and  remitted  in  the  following  manner,  as 
provided  in  the  ygulations  issued  by  the  Post-Offlce  Department  on  August  90,  1891,  viz.: 
**  Postmasters  are  inRtrnoted  to  collect  the  customs  duties  on  such  books  and  packages 
forwarded  to  their  offices  for  delivery  to  addressees,  and  promptly  remit  the  sum  so  collected 
by  them  to  collectors  of  customs  iu  registered  letters,  using  penalty  envelopes  and  omitting 
the  registration  fee,"  etc. 

The  form  of  statement  and  entry  authorized  by  article  313,  General  Regulations  of  1884, 
may  be  used,  the  words  **  and  entry  of  books  "  in  the  heading  being  changed  to  "  and  entry 
of  printed  matter,"  and  the  word  "  duty  "  in  the  statement  being  changed  to  "fine." 

Whenever  the  duty  upon  printed  matter  found  in  the  mails  does  not  amount  to  fifty  cents 
in  any  one  case,  the  duty  may  be  remitted  as  not  worth  the  cost  of  collection,  and  such 
matter  may  be  permitted  to  go  forward  in  the  mail. 

Officers  of  customs  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  provisions  of  this  circular  are  not  applica- 
ble to  importations  from  countries  having  special  packet-post  treaties  with  the  United 
States.  Dutiable  importations  by  mail  from  such  countries  are  not  subject  to  seizure,  but 
will  be  delivered  on  payment  of  the  duties  due  thereon. 

All  printed  matter  relating  to  lotteries  is  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  this  circular. 

O.  L.  SFAULDiKa,  Acting  Secretary. 
»  ♦  ♦ ■ — 

RECENT  EXHIBITIONS. 


EXHIBITION  OF  THE  BFBINGFIBIiD  CAMEBA  CliUB. 

We  have  received  a  very  neat  illustrated  catalogue  of  the  Fourth  Annual  Print  Exhi- 
bition of  this  club,  held  at  Gill's  Art  Galleries,  November  16th  to  21st  last.  It  contains 
creditable  half-tone  illustrations  of  a  few  of  the  pictures.  Among  them  are  "  Mister,  Take 
My  Picture,"  by  Hinsdale  Smith,  Jr.;  "A  Country  Boad,"  by  John  Leshure;  "Old  Culver 
Bridge,  Huntington,"  by  Charles  C.  McElwain.  Besides  exhibits  by  members  there  were 
others  from  out  of  town.  The  Springfield  Republican  of  November  15th  thus  comments  en 
the  exhibition: 

"  For  this  year's  exhibition  a  neat  illustrated  catalogue  has  been  issued  as  a  souvenir, 
giving  much  information  about  the  organization.    M.  D.  Fletcher  has  drawn  inspiration 
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chiefly  from  Berkshire  county  and  Forest  Park,  and  has  managed  to  catch  the  spray  effects 
of  half  a  dozen  mountain  brook  cascades  with  exceptionally  fine  effect.  W.  P.  Draper  has 
among  others  a  charming  picture  of  "  Old  Deerfield  Street  in  Summer/'  and  six  cards 
illustrating  "  Snow  Bound,"  as  has  Hinsdale  Smith,  Jr.  Mr.  Smith  also  has  a  life-like  couple 
of  youngsters,  who  have  sought  relief  in  a  retired  brook  on  a  summer  day,  beside  such 
speaking  efforts  as  **  The  Old  Homestead,"  "  Chicopee  Meadows,"  and  **  In  the  Meadows." 
Charles  McElwain  has  several  notable  pictures,  such  as  "  Still  Waters,"  "The  Ravages  of 
Time,"  and  "Under  the  Trees,"  while  Miss  Mary  Janes  has  struck  an  uncommon  bit  in 
"  Oladys  Wants  a  Bide."  Miss  Mabel  Bullard  has  several  realistic  views  of  the  ice-storms 
of  last  winter.  J.  C.  Kematar  has  more  than  a  score  of  fine  pictures  taken  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks.  Isles  of  Shoals,  Old  Orchard,  and  other  points.  His  enlargements  will  be  found  of 
especial  interest,  particularly  the  GraHS  river  boat-house  among  the  north  woods,  on  the 
porch  of  which  several  Springfield  faces  can  be  distinguished.  *'  The  Buckboard  Ride  "  and 
**  Moonlight  at  the  Isles  of  Shoals  "  are  among  his  best  specimens.  John  Leshure  has  a 
striking  picture  in  "  A  Shady  Lane  at  Bowe  "  and  pretty  bits  of  scenery  about  Lanesville, 
Conn.  R.  W.  Adams  has  perhaps  the  best  reproductions  of  the  ice-storms,  gained  from  the 
vantage  ground  of  Crescent  Hill,  and  a  score  of  Kodak  snap-shots  taken  while  abroad. 
Charles  W.  Shaw*s  athletic  bent  is  observable  in  his  freqaent  choice  of  Hampden  Park  with 
its  kaleidoscopic  events  as  a  subject.  Chester  W.  Bliss  has  a  snowy  winter  scene  and  two 
views  at  Bussell,  W.  C.  Marsh  several  creditable  interiors  and  exteriors,  D.  N.  Coates  a 
nninber  of  aggravating  Amabellish  views,  and  M.  A.  Booth  of  Longmeadow  a  panel  of 
photo-micrographo.  Ralph  W.  Ellis  has  a  frame  of  Duxbury  views,  aptly  styled  "  In  the 
Footsteps  of  the  Pilgrims."  Miss  M.  Louise  Stebbins  has  half  a  dozen  pictures  voicing  the 
fantastic  work  of  the  Frost  King,  also  a  series  of  "  cute "  degs.  The  Hartford  club  has 
sent  a  dozen  pictures,  "  Under  the  Ijea  of  a  Grassy  Bank"  being  particularly  worthy  of 
attention.  The  Providence  club  is  represented,  also  the  Lowell  society,  the  work  of  whose 
members  is  uncommonly  fine.  "Cutting  in  Oats"  and  "Moonlight  Effect"  are  notably 
fine  efforts  in  this  list.  The  Mystic  Camera  Club  of  Medford,  the  Photographic  Society  of 
Waterbury,  the  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  and  the  Camera  Club  of  Portland,  Me., 
are  also  generously  represented,  the  latter  society's  glimpses  of  rocky  shores  and  islets  being 
of  unusual  excellence.  A  visit  to  the  exhibition  is  the  next  best  thing  to  a  month's  vacation 
among  the  most  delightful  spots  in  all  New  England.  It  was  a  most  successful  exhibition. 
The  judges  were  Albert  H.  Pitkin,  George  L.  Parmelee,  and  Elmer  M.  White  of  the  Hart- 
ford Camera  Club. 
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Exhibition. 

The  following  awards,  consisting  of  handsome  bronze  medals,  have  been  made  at  the 
exhibition  of  the  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers  of  New  Tork^  now  being  held  at  the 
American  Institute  Fair.  The  judges  were  Messrs.  William  Kurtz,  Frank  LaManna.  and 
Henry  A.  Ferguson,— a  professional,  an  amateur  photographer,  and  an  artist.  Landscape- 
Superiority:  Frames  Nos.  38,  39,  46,  52,  63W,  to  H.  M.  Grisdale.  Landscape— Excellence: 
Frame  No.  220,  to  Alfred  StiegUtz.  Landscape— Merit:  Frames  Nos.  147,  164, 166,  to  Hugo 
S.  Mack.  Marines— Superiority:  Frames  Nos.  79,  87,  102.  103,  to  Charles  Wager  Hull. 
Marines— Excellence:  Frame  No.  188,  to  Ferdinand  Ruppert.  Portraits— Superiority:  Frame 
No.  28  B  D  Z,  to  Charles  H.  Davis.  Instantaneous— Merit:  Frame  No.  273  P  and  T,  to  G. 
W.  Wundrum.  Enlargements- Superiority:  Frame  No.  110,  to  L.  H.  Laudy.  Enlarge- 
ments— Excellence:  Frame  No.  11,  to  Louis  T.  Brush.  Enlargements— Merit:  Frame  No. 
21,  to  J.  S.  Converse.  Genre— Superiority:  Frames  Nos.  17  and  18,  to  Miss  Emilie  V. 
Clarkson.  Interiors— Excellence:  Frame  No.  263,  to  Fred  Vilmar.  The  judges  also  recom- 
mend for  honorable  mention:  Frames  120-139,  examples  of  different  methods  of  sensitizing 
and  toning,  upon  various  papers,  Edward  Leaming,  frame  No.  206;  A.  L.  Simpson,  frames 
Nos.  94, 96, 96.    Cloud  effecte:  Charles  Wager  Hull.  j.   j   BaBTOK,  Secretary. 

Exhibition  or  Pbints  bt  thb  Nbwabk  Cambba  Club. 

From  November  23d  to  December  6th  the  club  gave  an  exhibition  of  prints.  We  expect 
to  have  an  account  of  it  in  our  nextissue. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THIS  BAU8CH  A  IiOMB  SHUTTEB    CONTEST. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  American  Amateur  PhotograpJier : 

Gentlemen,  —The  prize  contest  inang^urated  by  us  closed  November  ]st.    The  negatives 

are  coming  in  fast  from  the  different  societies,  and  the  average  results  are  very  gratifying.   It 

is  agreeable  to  notice  the  variety  of  different  subjects  selected,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 

are  used  to  bring  about  artistic  effects.    In  the  near  future  we  hope  to  send  a  complete  list 

of  competing  societies,  the  names  of  the  winners,  and  the  subject  tiiat  was  awarded  the  prize. 

As  soon  as  all  the  negatives  are  received,  the  judges  appointed  by  us  will  decide  upon  the 

cash  prizes,  according  to  the  conditions  of  the  contest. 

Yours  truly, 

Baubch  &  LoMB  Optical  Compaxt. 
Rochester,  N.  T.,  November  23, 1891. 

Apfbal  fob  Photoobaphs.— We  give  below  a  literal  copy  of  a  circular  letter,  addressed 
to  the  secretaries  of  several  photographic  societies  in  this  country. 

ARTISTISCHE  UNION  IN  BERLIN, 

E.  K.  Mil  Her  Jb  Co, 

Bbblin  W.  56,  den  17—7, 1891. 

Dbab  Sib:  Markgrafenstr.  51. 

It  is  still  nearly  a  commonplace  that  photography  is  not  able  to  produce  real  works  of 
art,  proves  of  esthetic  accomplishment  and  pictorial  effect.  Although  the  pictorial  and 
plastic  arts  often  take  advantage  of  the  photography,  yet  they  like  to  adjudicate  from  it  the 
character  of  an  art,  and  to  rank  it  among  the  mere  piechanic  procedures.  They  mean,  as 
many  people  think  nowadays,  that  there  is  an  absolute  and  unvarying  quality  in  all 
photographs. 

Such  judgment  overlooks,  that  by  electing  the  subjects  and  taking  view  of  them,  even  by 
applying  optical  and  chemical  means,  the  personality  of  the  real  artist  appears,  and  an 
individual  character  is  impressed  to  the  photographic  picture  too. 

Photography,  understood  in  this  sense,  requires,  to  be  sure,  as  high  an  artistic  intelligence, 
the  overcoming  of  the  same  diflSculties,  as  the  arts,  but  it  may  claim  equal  appreciation  as 
these. 

Our  publishing  house  has  charged  itself  with  the  task,  to  promote  the  esteem  of  this 
branch  of  photography,  as  far  as  it  can  be  done  by  publishing  such  photographs  which, 
reproducing  nature  in  an  artistic  manner,  represents  an  idea  like  a  picture. 

Now  we  have  the  honor  of  addressiYig  yon  on  purpose,  to  help  us  filling  our  task,  by  pro- 
curing US  really  accomplished  photographs  for  reproduction;  and  to  give  you  an  account  of 
our  undertakings  in  that  direction,  we  beg  to  send  you  the  pictures  of  an  amateur  of  fame, 
Dr.  A.  Vianna  de  Li  una. 

But,  as  publishing  requires,  of  course,  the  greatest  eztense  in  all  classes  of  people,  we 
think  that  photographic  societies  should  give  their  help  for  propagating  the  masterpieces  of 
their  fellow  artists,  and  therefore  we  beg  to  ask  you  to  promote  their  promulgation  among 
your  friends. 

For  your  library  we  offer  our  publications  with  the  exceptional  discount  of  50  per  cent. 

Tours  very  truly,  Abtutdchb  Uinoir. 
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SOCIETY   NEWS. 

[Under  this  head  we  propose  to  publish  all  society  matters  of  sdentiflc  or  technical  value,  which 
are  of  interest  to  amateurs  generally.  Our  space  will  not  allow  the  insertion  of  mere  routine 
matters.  Reports  of  Fleld-Days,  Exhibitions,  etc.,  will  be  gladly  received  and  inserted,  if 
received  previous  to  the  20th  of  each  month.    Secretaries  will  confer  a  favor  by  forwarding 

early  reports  of  meetings.] 

« 

Photographic  Sociktt  or  Kavsas  CitTi  Mo.— The  regular  meeting  of  the  society  was 
held  on  the  evening  of  October  28th,  and  was  of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  The  attend- 
ance was  large,  all  of  the  officers  being  at  their  posts  and  the  machinery  well  oiled  for  the 
occasion.  Applications  for  membership  were  received  and  the  usual  routine  of  business 
transacted.  During  the  evening  a  number  of  good  negatives,  made  by  members  under  the 
new  studio  skylight,  were  exhibited,  and  among  the  number  were  some  excellent  studies  in 
lighting  and  posing  made  by  Messrs.  G.  H.  Clark,  L.  D.  Arnold,  and  Dr.  W.  T.  Stark. 
These  were  examined,  criticised,  and  quite  generally  discussed  in  an  informal  way  by  the 
members  present. 

The  secretary  reported  valuable  courtesies  at  the  hands  of  various  photographic  publica- 
tions, especially  The  Amb&icam  Amatbub  Photooraphrb,  The  Eye,  The  Photographic 
Times,  and  Anthony's  Bulletin,  and  a  resolution  was  adopted  instructing  the  secretary  to 
write  a  letter  conveying  the  sincere  thanks  of  the  society  to  the  editors  of  these  journals. 
The  thanks  of  the  society  were  also  voted  to  the  Blair  Camera  Co.  of  Chicago  for  valuable 
favors. 

Although  the  regular  business  meetings  of  the  society  are  to  be  held  only  once  a  month, 
it  was  voted  to  have  special  meetings  during  the  winter  on  the  second  Wednesday  evening 
in  each  month  for  the  reading  of  papers,  exhibition  of  work,  and  other  entertainments.  At 
the  first  of  these  special  meetings  Mr.  6.  W.  Pearson  will  read  a  paper  on  the  application  of 
photography  to  engineering.  As  Mr.  Pearson  is  an  expert  engineer  of  many  years'  practical 
experience  as  well  as  an  amateur  photographer  of  no  little  merit,  this  forthcoming  paper 
will  certainly  be  of  a  very  interesting  nature. 

During  the  last  meeting  a  most  excellent  paper  on  "  Portraiture  "  was  read  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Perine,^  who  is  recognized  among  the  amateurs  as  authority  upon  matters  photographic. 
Mr.  Perine  went  into  his  subject  in  detail,  and  handled  it  in  a  manner  which  showed 
careful  study  and  research  as  well  as  practical  experience.  The  paper  was  listened  to  with 
marked  attention,  and  the  discussion  which  followed  was  general  and  full. 

Thb  Sogibtt  of  Amatbub  Photuobaphbbs  of  Nbw  York.— The  regular  monthly 
meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  November  10th,  President  James  H. 
Stebbins,  Jr.,  in  the  chair.  Careful  preparations  had  been  made  to  demonstrate  enlarging 
on  bromide  paper  by  electric  light,  by  Mr.  Q.  D.  Milburn  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  the  appara- 
tus employed  being  a  fac  simile  of  that  used  at  the  Eastman  establishment  at  Rochester. 
In  a  big  dry-goods  box  about  five  feet  square  was  suspended  the  electric  arc  lamp,  access 
to  the  latter  being  had  by  a  large  upward  sliding  door  on  one  side  of  the  box.  In  the  front 
the  condensers  and  an  Bastman  enlarging  camera,  fitted  with  the  largest  Darlot  lens,  were 
located,  while  the  easel  supporting  the  paper  was  a  short  distance  away.  The  negative 
holder,  next  to  the  condenser,  is  adapted  to  rotate,  enabling  the  operator  to  perfectly  align 
the  picture  on  the  enlarging  screen.  Mr.  Milburn  held  that  the  word  " enlarging"  was  a 
misnomer;  the  word  '*  restoring  "  should  be  substituted,  since  all  that  he  intended  to  do  was 
to  restore  the  reduced  picture  on  the  glass  plate  to  the  natural  size  of  life.  He  had  a  thin  but  soft 
5x7  negative  of  a  lady's  head  and  bust,  which  he  reproduced  to  life  size  on  a  sheet  of  18x22 
Eastman  paper,  and  demonstrated  the  method  of  exposure,  which  was  to  give  the  whole  an 
exposure  of  twenty-five  seconds,  then  by  a  card  provided  with  an  aperture,  intercepted 
between  the  lens  and  the  screen  to  direct  the  light  only  on  the  dense  portions  of  the  picture 
for  a  minute  to  a  minute  and  a  half,  constantly  moving  the  card  latterly  to  prevent  the  light 
from  acting  too.  long  on  any  one  spot.  Another  point  was  the  method  of  illuminating  the 
image  by  raising  or  lowering  the  lens  at  the  front,  so  that  the  center  of  illumination  would 
come  opposite  the  densest  portion  of  the  negative,  while  the  edge  of  the  lens  not  so  brilliant 
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would  be  opposite  the  weaker  parts  of  the  negative.  He  advised  doing  this  rather  than 
moving  the  screen  up  or  down.  A  Scott  self-focusing  electric  arc  lamp  on  an  Edison  circuit 
was  used,  giving  a  1»600  candle-power  light. 

After  the  exposure  was  made  he  proceeded  to  develop  the  image  in  a  large  wood  tray 
lined  with  rubber  cloth.  He  recommended  a  developer  made  up  of  six  parts  of  a  neutral 
saturated  oxalate  of  potash  solution,  to  which  is  added  one  ounce  of  a  saturated  solution  of 
sulphate  of  iron,  slightly  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  about  thirty  drops  (15  grains 
to  the  ounce)  of  a  bromide  of  potassium  solution.  The  latter  amount  varied  somewhat 
according  to  the  exposure  and  subject. 

After  wetting  the  sheet  with  water,  the  developer  was  poured  on,  and  the  big  tray  quickly 
agitated  to  ensure  an  even  flowing  over  the  surface  of  the  paper.  In  a  few  moments  traces 
of  the  picture  were  observed,  and  soon  it  appeared  in  its  full  strength  and  richness,  a  com- 
plete well-lighted  enlargement.  The  developer  was  poured  off  and  a  solution  of  water  with 
a  very  little  acetic  acid  is  added,  poured  on,  which  Mr.  Milburn  explained,  dissolved  out 
every  particle  of  the  iron  solution  that  may  be  left  in  the  paper,  and  prevented  the  yellow- 
ing of  the  whites.  This  was  poured  o£f,  a  rinse  with  plain  water  then  followed,  and  the 
sheet  was  transferred  to  the  hypo  or  fixing  solution  (strength  one  part  of  hypo  sulphite  of 
soda  to  six  of  water),  and  in  a  few  moments  the  image  was  fixed,  and  the  lights  turned  up. 
In  transferring  such  largH  sheets,  while  we^  from  one  tray  to  another  the  practice  is  to  roll 
it  up  in  a  roll  from  the  bottom  of  the  tray,  then  carry  it  bodily  to  the  next  tray  and 
unroll.    The  weight  of  the  wet  sheet  is  too  great  to  allow  it  to  be  carried  by  the  comers. 

Mr.  Milburn  illustrated  how  the  same  enlarging  apparatus  could  be  utilized  for  reducing,  as 
for  instance,  in  the  making  of  lantern  slides.  The  lens  is  simply  carried  (by  racking  out  the 
lens  front)  further  from  the  negative,  and  the  easel  is  moved  closer  to  the  lens  until  the  size 
desired  is  obtained.  Then,  after  focusing,  the  sensitive  plate  is  held  against  the  face  of  the 
easel  by  two  tacks,  and  the  exposure  is  made.  If  a  negative  of  great  contrasts  is  employed 
the  details  in  the  denser  portions  may  be  brought  out  by  intercepting  a  card  having  in  it  a 
small  aperture,  between  the  lens  and  plate,  and  letting  the  light  only  impinge  on  the  dense 
portions.  In  this  way  a  very  even  exposure  may  be  given  which  will  make  all  parts  of  the 
transparency  develop  equally.  Mr.  Milburn  thought  this  was  the  only  true  way  to  make 
good  lantern  slides. 

He  then  exhibited  and  demonstrated  the  method  approved  by  the  Eastman  Company  of 
giving  bromide  prints  a  sepia  tone.  This  was  done  by  the  nitrate  of  uranium  process.  The 
point  to  be  observed  is  to  see  that  the  hy^o  is  thoroughly  eliminated  from  the  print.  The 
solution  is  made  by  dissolving  ferri-cyanide  of  potassium  9  grains  lu  water  16  ounces,  to 
which  is  added  after  a  few  minutes  glacial  acetic  acid  6  drachms,  and  lastly,  nitrate  of  uran- 
ium, 8  grains. 

The  solution  should  be  kept  in  the  dark  when  not  in  use,  and  should  be  filtered  when 
any  precipitate  is  formed.  He  had  half  a  dozen  dry  bromide  prints  of  a  cold  black  oolor 
which  were  wetted  and  immersed  in  the  toning  solution  for  about  five  or  eight  minutes, 
when  they  changed  to  a  pleasing  sepia  color.  It  was  very  satisfactory  and  easy.  After  the 
tone  is  obtained  the  print  is  washed  in  water  for  twenty-five  minutes  to  fre«  it  from  the 
yellow  color  that  is  apt  to  show  in  the  whites. 

Quite  a  discussion  ensued  as  to  who  first  suggested  the  uranium  for  toning,  and  Dr. 
Charles  Ehrmann  read  a  brief  paper  on  the  subject  (which  we  give  on  another  page),  in 
which  he  showed  that  the  Eastman  Company  were  not  by  any  means  the  first  to  suggest  its 
use.  Mr.  Milburn  claimed  that  he  was  aware  the  process  was  an  old  one,  but  as  the  com- 
pany found  it  to  answer  their  purpose  well,  they  had  adopted  it. 

Mr.  Inglis,  Jr.,  of  Chicago,  had  on  exhibition  the  beautiful  set  of  sepia  bromide  prints 
that  were  shown  at  the  Buffalo  convention,  and  was,  he  claimed,  what  started  the  Eastman 
Company  to  get  up  something  similar.  But  when  pressed  to  tell  how  it  was  done  he  declined 
to  divulge  the  process,  hinting  that  it  was  much  different  from  the  Eastman  formula, 
requiring  at  least  twelve  hours'  time  to  accomplish  the  same  result.  Some  one  asked  what 
good  it  would  do  the  amateur.  His  reply  was  that  they  could  send  their  negatives  to  his 
company  and  it  would  manufacture  the  enlargement.  He  claimed  a  patent  had  been  applied 
for,  but  was  not  sure  of  success.    A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Milburn. 
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Early  in  the  evening  it  was  the  intention  of  President  Stehbins  to  read  a  paper  on  a  com- 
parison of  recent  developers,  but  he  had  not  had  time  to  prepare  it.  He  still  adhered  to  his 
favorable  opinion  of  para-amidophenol,  and  claimed  it  was  four  or  five  times  more  powerful 
than  eikonogen.  One  part  in  2,000  parts  of  water  was  enough  to  produce  development.  Dr. 
Charles  Ehrmann  stated  that  he  had  tried  the  new  developer  on  lantern  slides  with  much 
success,  and  showed  two  prints  from  instantaneous  exposure  negatives  developed  by  it,  full 
of  fine  detail,  made  by  a  friend  in  Ohio.  He  had  become  much  interested  in  what  was  being 
said  of  the  new  developer  in  Germany,  and  had  translated  a  portion  of  an  article  in  the 
Photographic  Nachrichter,  written  by  Dr.  F.  Stolze,  which  he  was  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  read.    It  was  about  as  follows: 

"  Dr.  Anderson,  the  inventor  of  eikonogen,  suggested  para-amidophenol  as  a  developer 
for  bromide  of  silver  gelatine  emulsion  plates;  first,  for  its  unusually  great  energy,  and 
secondly,  because  of  its  oxidation  products  not  yellowing  the  gelatine  film,  as  eikonogen  and 
hydrochinon  invariably  will  do. 

"  Dr.  Stolze,  who  applied  this  agent  to  the  development  of  bromide  paper,  adopted  the 
formulas  of  Dr.  Anderson,  viz.: 

(1)— Water, 32  oz. 

Hydroohlorate  of  para-amidophenol,    .    .    86  grains. 

Sodium  sulphite 1  oz.  5  dr. 

Potassium  carbonate 6j|  dr. 

and 

(2)— In  boiling  water, 3^  oz. 

dissolve 

Potassium  metabisulphite,       1  oz. 

and 
Hydroohlorate  of  para-amidophenol,    ....    3  dr. 

and  add  to  the  solution,  by  constantly  agitating  it,  saturated  solution  of  caustic  soda,  till  the 
precipitation  formed  is  redissolved.  The  solution  is  used  diluted  with  from  5  to  50  volumes 
of  water,  as  exigencies  may  require. 

"  In  course  of  experimenting  No.  1  was  found  to  be  the  most  rapid  developer  for  bromide 
prints  known.  Ferrous-oxalate  with  the  addition  of  hyposulphite  of  sodium  develops  equally 
quick,  but  as  the  whites  suffer  invariably,  it  is  unfit  for  bromide  paper  developing.  Rapid 
hydroquinone  solutions  attack  the  paper  and  injure  the  gelatine  film.  No.  1  works  so 
extremely  rapid  that  for  very  large  pictures,  requiring  especial  care  and  attention,  the 
developer  must  be  much  more  diluted,  with  double  the  quantity  of  water  perhaps,  so  that 
the  solution  would  then  be  in  the  proportion  of  5  in  2,000.  If,  however,  the  para-amido- 
phenol is  wanted  to  produce  as  much  detail  as  ferrous-oxalate  does,  the  proportions  of  alkali 
should  be  increased  to  from  26  to  30  per  cent.  But  there  results  a  clearness  in  the  whites, 
brilliancy  in  the  high  lights,  and  velvety  blacks  in  the  shadows,  never  before  seen  on 
bromide  prints.  But,  most  advantageously,  this  brilliancy  is  permanent;  it  does  not  vanish 
when  the  proof  is  dry,  the  cause  of  which  is  doubtless  the  enormous  rapidity  of  the  process, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  developed  image  remains  upon  the  surface  of  the  paper  and 
does  not  sink  in,  as  must  necessarily  occur  when  development  is  restrained. 

"  With  the  composition  of  No.  2  developer  a  great  problem  in  practical  photography  has 
been  successfully  solved,  namely,  to  compound  a  developer  in  highly  concentrated  form. 
Diluting  the  normal  solution  with  fifty  times  its  volume  of  water  we  have  a  developer  of  the 
same  strength  as  No.  1.  A  stock  solution  of  100  cm.  is  therefore  equal  in  strength  to  6  liters 
of  developer  ready  for  use.  If  we  consider  eikonogen,  hydroquinone,  and  especially 
ferrous-oxalate  prussiate  but  a  dilution  with  equal  quantity  of  water,  the  developer  No.  2  is 
actually  capable  to  be  diluted  a  hundred  times." 

Dr.  Stolze,  he  said,  illustrates  the  convenience  of  using  such  highly  concentrated  solution 
in  the  printing  method  with  bromide  of  silver  paper.*  To  develop  an  enlargement  of  90x120 
cm.  he  uses  about  6  liters  of  diluted  ferrous-oxalate,  made  by  adding  600  c.cm.  saturated 
solution  of  ferrous-sulphate  to  3  liters  saturated  solution  of  potassium  oxalate  and  2.4  liters 
of  water.    With  para-amidophenol  6  liters  of  water  and  60  c.cm.  of  stock  solution  complete 
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the  whole  arroDKement.  While  tot  %  namber  of  enlargeinenU  ot  larger  dimenaloiu  devel- 
opment  with  Iron  reqatres  a  whole  battery  ot  mighty  bottlen  and  jara,  with  para^mldophenol 
a  tiny  little  stock  bottle  and  thA  neoeMaiy  water  drawn  from  the  tancet  does  the  bnslnes. 
ADd  what  la  more,  the  acid  olearing  solntioD  atter  developinK  1b  entirely  dispensed  with. 

A«  far  ag  the  durability  of  para-am Idophenol  U  ooncemed,  Dr.  Stolre  has  kept  the  readj- 
tnade  solution  mixed  with  cnustio  alkali  foe  more  than  two  weekH  In  a  bottle  but  parti; 
filled.  After  that  time  a  tiny  stratum  on  top  of  the  solntion  had  colored  slightly,  not  enoagb, 
however,  to  show  color  in  the  dllaled  solution. 

At  the  C9nclusfon  ol  the  demonalratlons  Mr.  G.  Ooetze  was  invited  loexhlbit  and  explain 
his  new  Mafiazine  Detective  Camera,  an  llluBtration  of  which  is  here  shown. 


,  THB  GOBTZB  M  10121  vb  Caukka. 

His  idea  ii  to  have  the  camera  completely  concealed  in  the  form  of  a  box,  no  part  being 
visible  until  ready  tor  exposure,  then  a  pin  Is  touched,  causing  the  entire  front  end  of  the 
camera  to  fall  down,  throw  up  the  fluder,  and  automatically  set  the  shutter  as  shown  in  thr 
illustration.  Another  pin  operates  the  shutter.  In  the  magazine  in  the  rear  are  the  plslra 
or  films,  in  mewl  hulilers  pushed  forward  by  a  spring  to  the  focal  plane.  Attar  exposun 
a  key  Is  inserted  in  the  aide,  somelhing  on  the  Hetherlngton  Camera  plan,  which,  when 
rotated  half  way  towards  the  front,  causes  the  exposed  plate  to  tall  from  a  verticle  to  ■ 
horizontal  position,  in  a  pile  one  over  the  other,  to  the  bottom  of  th^  camera.  The  back  por- 
tion of  the  camera  slides  up  to  permit  the  Insertion  of  plates  in  a  bunch,  packed  in  a  special 
case  [or  this  parpoee.  This  most  be  done  in  the  dark-room.  There  is  a  device  for  aatomati- 
oaliy  registeriuK  the  number  ot  exposed  plates,  and  means  for  swinging  the  plate  in  tbe 
focat  plane  like  a  swing  baok.  It  was  very  neatly  gotten  np,  and  doubtless  fulfilled  tht 
cliumii  of  the  inventor,  although  it  was  thought  that  the  sudden  exposure  to  view  of  the  lens 
maohanlsm  would  cause  the  person  to  be  photographed  to  suspect  that  it  was  a  camera. 
more  ao  than  with  ordinary  hand  cameras. 

It  was  quite  late  when  the  meeting  adjourned,  owing  to  the  time  required  to  make  the 
demonstrations. 

Exhibiiion  <y  LaiUem  Slidtt,  Nontmber  ^7tA.— The  first  exhibition  of  the  seaaon  o( 
membera'  work  took  place  on  Friday  evening,  the  ZTth  ult.,  with  Mr.  J.  Wells  Champuey  at 
the  screen  to  explain  the  piotures.  Something  tike  oae  hundred  and  (ifty  slides  were  shown 
by  fourteen  different  members,  from  which  a  selection  is  to  be  made  for  tbe  set  to  go  the 
rounds  of  the  American  Lantern  Slide  Interchange.  Hr.  F.  Rnppert  showed  twenty-thne 
slides,  illustrating  New  York,  MaaHaobusetW,  and  foreign  scenery,  besldeetwoor  there  inter 
esting  figure  subjects.  He  also  had  some  gi^  ""''  views.  Dr.  L.  H.  Landy  contributed  six 
slides  of  carious  microscopic  subjects.  Hr.  H.  N.  Tieman  sent  elgbt  slides  of  city  snap4hol 
views,  wblch  were  much  enjoyed. 

Miss  C.  W.  Barnes  had  seven  slides  of  interiors,  figure  studies,  and  Kew  fork 
State  scenery  that  were  very  much  liked,  and  showed  oatetnl  work.     Six  Norway  and 
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Holland  views  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Slade  were  extremely  interesting.  Twenty  by  Mr.  D.  K. 
Toung  included  a  variety  of  subjects,  such  as  New  York  City  views,  views  of  Niagara, 
Adlrondaoks,  and  scenery  and  inhabitants  in  North  Carolina. 

Nine  contributed  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Roumage  displayed  excellent  work,  comprising  views  made 
on  the  October  outing  of  Pennsylvania  scenery  and  roads,  also  of  the  well-known  Washing- 
ton Kridge,  New  York.  Three  by  J.  Henry  Whitehouse  of  Jewish  girls  in  Tunis,  Africa, 
Jewish  man  and  wife,  and  of  the  Palace  of  the  Bey  of  Tunis,  were  novel  and  interesting. 
Twenty-five  by  Cornelius  Van  Brunt,  mostly  of  Central  Park  and  scenery  in  the  Catskills, 
besides  a  few  interesting  city  views,  were  very  clear  and  excellent.  Three  by  Mr.  B.  L. 
Bracklow  of  the  statue  of  "  The  Minute  Man,''  in  Concord,  Mass.,  "The  Concord  River,'' 
and  "  The  start  of  the  Corinthian  Yacht  Club  Regatta  "  were  all  good,  particularly  the  last. 
Seventeen  by  Mr.  William  B.  Post,  of  New  York  City  in  winter,  California  scenery,  a  series 
illustrating  the  game  of  base-ball,  and  of  Japanese  subjects  were  up  to  his  usual  careful 
standard,  and  were  liked  by  every  one;  one  of  clouds  and  surf  at  Montery,  California,  was  as 
perfect  a  picture  as  could  be  painted. 

Thirteen  by  Mr.  E.  Warrin,  of  scenery  and  subjects  in  the  Island  of  Jamaica  were 
excellent  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Mr.  Champney's  single-splash  picture  of  three  boys 
diving  into  shallow  water  was  full  of  life,  and  very  amusing.  Fourteen  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Stieglitz  of  foreign  scenery,  several  figure  subjects,  and  scenes  in  Venice  were  all  splendidly 
done.  His  "  Weary"  picture,  showing  a  tired  peasant  girl  sleeping  upon  wood  that  she 
had  gathered,  was  especially  attractive. 

The  exhibition  began  a  little  earlier  than  usual,  and  was  carried  through  without  a  hitch. 
To  Mr.  William  M.  Murray  belongs  the  credit  of  so  satisfactorily  arranging  the  slides  and 
lists  for  the  occasion. 

Toledo  Camera  Club. — With  the  closing  of  the  Bausch  &  Lomb  contest,  the  judging 
of  the  negatives,  and  the  awarding  of  the  lens,  the  Toledo  Camera  Club  made  quite  a  social 
event  of  it.  Four  hundred  invitations  were  issued,  and  on  Friday  evening,  November  20th, 
from  seven  to  ten,  the  rooms  of  the  club  were  crowded  to  their  utmost  capacity.  Upon  the 
walls  were  suspended  boards,  of  various  designs,  containing  prints  made  with  the  Clark 
Prize  Lens.  At  one  end  of  the  room  was  placed  a  long  table,  in  the  center  of  which  was  the 
club  slide  lantern.  Around  this  was  arranged  about  fifty  hand  cameras  labeled,  "  Onr 
Battery."  At  each  end  of  the  table  was  stacked  the  Tripod  Cameras  and  club  apparatus. 
In  the  center  from  the  ceiling  swung  the  prize  lens  and  shutter,  decorated  with  blue  ribbons. 
The  dark-room,  which  was  lit  with  red  light  only,  was  a  continual  source  of  attraction,  as 
well  as  mystery,  especially  to  the  ladies.  Freeman's  Orchestra  rendered  music  for  the 
evening,  and  everything  went  as  merry  as  a  marriage  bell.  About  8.30  the  President  called 
the  members  to  order,  when  W.  F.  Van  Loo  delivered  the  decision  of  the  judges,  which  was 
based  upon  the  following  understanding  of  the  contest,  namely,  the  best  negative  of  an 
instantaneous  exposure.  He  stated  that  their  first  duty  was  to  determine- what  was  instan- 
taneous by  the  facts  appearing  in  the  negative.  The  answer  given  by  the  Bausch  &  Lomb 
Optical  Co.,  to  the  question,  is  **  anything  that  shows  *  Life '  in  the  negative."  The  word 
"Life,"  from  a  photographic  point,  and  as  here  used,  means  "objects  in  motion,"  and  the 
same  construction  was  put  on  its  definition  in  this  contest.  The  judges  complimented  the 
club  on  the  merit  displayed  in  the  negatives  submitted,  and  regretted  that  it  was  a  contest 
of  the  lens  instead  of  the  operator,  and  under  the  above  ruling  were  obliged  to  lay  aside 
some  very  fine  negatives  which  lacked  the  necessary  proof  of  "  life."  The  contest  was, 
therefore,  confined  to  negatives  submitted  by  F.  C.  Wade,  W.  A.  Martin,  and  E.  L.  Griffith, 
decided  in  favor  of  a  street  scene  by  F.  C.  Wade  (size  6^  x  8j|),  said  negative  being  larger, 
thereby  showing  greater  capacity,  equally  sharp,  and  well  defined,  and  of  better  printing 
qualities.  The  judges  were  :  D.  L.  Stine,  W.  F.  Van  Loo,  W.  E.  McKecine.  Nine  members 
competed.  Forty-two  negatives  rendered.  Although  but  one  year  old  the  Toledo  Camera 
Club  has  fifty  members,  and  promises  to  make  one  of  the  strong  social  organizations  of  the 
city.    From  beginning  to, end  the  reception  was  pronounced  by  all  a  most  successful  one. 

The  Photoobaphic  Socibtt  of  Philadelphla..~A  stated  meeting  was  held  on  Wednes- 
day evening,  November  11,  1891,  with  Vice-President  Joseph  H.  Burroughs  in  the  chair. 
The  secretary  announced  the  presentation  to  the  society,  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Browne,  of  a  copy  of 
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"  Reports  of  Observations  of  the  Total  Eclipse  of  the  San,  Angnst  7, 1869,  by  Professor  J. 
H.  C.  Coffin,  CJ.  S.  N."  The  board  of  directors  reported  the  election  of  Messrs.  Frank 
Bennet  and  Cyrus  Chambers,  Jr.,  as  active  members  of  the  society.  They  also  annoonoed 
the  death  of  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Walker.  On  account  of  the  alteration  and  improvement  to 
be  made  in  the  meeting  room,  the  Annual  Honor  Picture  Exhibition  will  be  postponed  nntil 
January,  and  will  be  held  under  revised  rules  shortly  to  be  issued.  Mr.  Stirling  offered  a 
resolution  to  amend  the  by-laws,  so  that  section  2,  article  II.  shall  read :  Active  members 
shall  pay  the  treasury  310  annually  in  advance.  The  fiscal  year  shall  commonce  on  the  first 
of  January,  but  members  elected  on  or  before  the  first  of  July,  shall  pay  bat  f5  Ux  the 
current  year,  in  addition  to  the  initiation  fee. 

Mr.  Casper  Miller  read  a  paper  on  "  Preparing  Ferrons-ozalats  Developer."  (See  another 
page.) 

Dr.  Mitchell  suggested  that  an  addition  of  ten  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  glycerine  to  the 
developer  would  tend  to  retard  oxidization,  and  it  was  very  often  used  in  developers  of  that 
character.  Sugar  was  also  used  by  some  for  this  purpose.  There  was  nothing  in  glycerine 
that  would  at  all  interfere  with  any  photographic  process  that  the  developer  might  be  need 
for. 

Mr.  James  Wilson  exhibited  a  new  shutter  for  instantaneous  or  time  work.    It  was  copied 
from  an  English  invention  known  as  the  Sargent  shutter.     It  was  very  compact  and  could 
be  placed  even  between  combinations  of  the  lens  or  over  the  hood.     The  slide  had  an  up 
'and  down  motion  similar  to  that  of  the  Newman  shutter. 

Mr.  Earle  exhibited  several  instantaneous  views  of  athletes  taken  with  a  hand  camera, 
by  Mr.  Hemment,  of  Brooklyn.  These  he  thought  were  remarkable  for  the  wonderfnl 
brilliancy  in  the  shadows  and  the  amount  of  detail.  They  were  4x5,  taken  with  a  Prosch 
triple  shutter,  and  for  instantaneous  work  he  had  never  seen  them  excelled. 

Mr.  Earle  also  showed  a  new  mount,  intended  to  take  the  place  of  the  ordinary  card 
mount  with  its  mat  accessory.  The  specimens  exhibited  had  a  mat  border  with  a  plain 
smooth  center,  on  which  a  buff  tint  had  been  printed.  They  were  made  by  the  A.  M. 
Collins'  Manufacturing  Co.,  and  were  adapted  particularly  for  platinotype,  or  other  mat 
surface  prints.    The  smooth  center  was  produced  by  severe  pressure. 

The  chairman  here  announced  that  the  competitive  exhibition  of  lantern  slides  from 
hand  camera  negatives  would  be  given,  and  appointed  Messrs.  Pancoast,  Browne,  and 
Castner  as  a  committee  to  judge  the  slides. 

After  the  exhibition  the  committee  decided  that  the  honors  of  the  occasion  were  due  to 
set  H,  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Rau,  Mexican  scenes  taken  by  him,  with  aScovill  hand  camera  on  glass 
plates,  basing  their  decision  on  the  difficulty  of  the  subject  and  the  technical  quality  of  the 
pictures.  ^ 

The  slides  selected  to  represent  the  society  in  the  American  Liantern  Slide  Interchange 
for  the  season  of  1891-2  were  exhibited,  after  which  \he  meeting  adjourned. 

YoNKBBS  Photoora^hic  Club.— The  annual  meeting  of  the  Yonkers  Photographic 
Club  was  held  at  Hawthorne  Hall,  Monday  evening,  November  9th.  The  club  has  a  mem- 
bership of  forty,  and  is  in  good  financial  condition.  The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year  are:  Oeorge  B.  Ritter,  President;  J.  Fowler  Trow,  Vice-President;  Edward  T.  Sher* 
man.  Corresponding  Secretary;  Robert  M.  Reevs,  Recording  Secretary;  Oustav  G.  Schlo- 
eter.  Treasurer.  Captain  Bragg  and  Oeorge  B.  Wray,  with  the  officers,  comprise  the 
Executive  Committee.  Mr.  Reevs  received  a  vote  of  thanks  for  his  recent  generoas 
donation  of  books  to  the  club.  The  following  Monday  evening  John  W.  Rusk,  of  New 
York,  lectured  before  the  club  on  the  subject  of  *'  Aristotype  Paper,"  and  demonstoated  its 
working. 

Thb  American  Lantbrn-Slidb  Intbrchakob.— On  November  dOth,  the  Execn- 
tive  Committee  of  the  Interchange,  Messrs.  F.  0.  Beach,  W.  H.  Rau,  and  Dr. 
O.  Hunter  Bartlett,  met  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Amateur  Photograpbeis, 
113  West  38th  Street,  New  York,  and  examined  and  tested  the  slides  of  fifteen 
clubs,  aggregating  very  nearly  1,400  slides.  The  manager  reported  that  the  Pacific  Coast 
Amateur  Photographic  Association  and  the  Louisville  Camera  Club  had  resigned  from 
the  Interchange,  the  former  on  account  of  its  disbandment.    The  Pittsborgh  Society  had 
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declined  to  submit  slides  for  this  year.  Five  new  clabs  were  admitted,  the  JoiUt  Lantern 
Slide  Club,  Photographic  Club  of  Baltimore  City,  Portland  Camera  Club,  Albany  Camera 
Club,  and  the  California  Camera  Club.  The  other  clubs  in  the  Interchange  are  the  Society 
of  Amateur  Phoioyraphers  of  New  York,  Chicago  Lantern  Slide  Club,  Photographic  Society 
of  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati  Camera  Club,  Newark  Camera  Club,  St,  Louie  Camera  Clubt 
Syracuse  Camera  Club,  Buffalo  Camera  Club,  Detroit  Lantern  Club,  New  Orleans  Camera 
Club. 

Heretofore,  a  nnmber  of  the  clubs  have  wished  to  know  the  reasons  in  detail  why  any  of 
their  slides  submitted  were  rejected.  The  number  was  great,  the  committee  could  only  give 
the  reasons  in  a  general  answer.  This  year,  however,  a  code  for  reasons  has  been  adopted 
by  which  the  quality  of  a  slide  may  be  readily  determined.  Each  rejected  slide  is  to  be 
marked  with  a  letter,  which  will  indicate  the  following  defects: 

A— Too  weak,  flat,  or  over-exposed. 

B—Too  dense,  chalky,  or  under-exposed. 

C— Out  of  focus.    Not  sharp. 

D— Badly  matted,  aperture  too  large,  or  incorrectly  labeled. 

£— Uninteresting  subject. 

The  manager  reported  to  the  committee  the  accession  q|  foreign  membership  to  the  Inter- 
change of  the  Lantern  Society  of  London,  England,  whose  slides  have  been  received  and 
will  be  retained  until  the  middle  of  next  May,  also  of  the  English  prize  slides  of  "  Photog- 
rapher,** and  of  the  London  "Amateur  Photographer  "  now  on  their  way  to  this  country.  A 
communication  had  been  received  from  the  Berlin  (Germany)  Photographic  Society  express- 
ing a  desire  to  join  the  Interchange.  The  same  society  contemplates  interchanging  slides 
with  clubs  in  Italy  and  Austria. 

Thb  Ambrican  Photogbaphic  Confbbbkcb  Lantbbn-Slidb  Intbbchangb.— Eight 
clubs  in  the  conference  have  voted  to  enter  ito  Interchange  organized  last  May,  which  is  to 
begin  on  December  1st,  viz.,  the  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers  of  New  York,  Yonkers 
Camera  Club,  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Photography,  Newark  Camera  Club,  Syracuse  Camera 
Club,  Schuylkill  Camera  Club,  Hobokeu  Camera  Club,  and  California  Camera  Club. 

Mr.  Thiery,  of  the  Newark  Camera  Club,  has  gotten  up  an  itinerary  card  directing  the 
movemento  of  the  slides.    They  are  to  be  shipped  twice  a  month. 

Photoobaphic  Sbction  Ambbican  iNSTiTUfB.— At  a  meeting,  held  November  10th,  a 
number  of  lantern  slides  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Newton  and  Mr.  Becker  were  shown  in  the  electric 
lantern.    Mr.  F.  J.  Harrison  exhibited  a  Thornton  &  Piokard  shutter. 


BOOKS  AND  EXCHANGES. 


Thb  Ambbican  Annual  of  Photogbapht  and  Photogbaphic  Timbs  Almanac.  1892. 
366  pp.  The  Scovill  &  Adams  Company.  New  York.  Paper,  50  cents;  cloth,  $1.00, 
The  sixth  volume  of  this  well-known  and  popular  book  appears  more  nearly  on  time  than 
heretofore,  and  covers  information  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  by  many  different  authors, 
containing  besides  seventeen  excellent  illustrations.  Of  the  latter  a  flash-light  interior, 
entitled  "  Roasting  Apples,"  is  one  of  the  most  attractive.  Another  "Deres  no  mo*  work 
for  old  Uncle  Ned  "  is  also  typical  and  striking,  also  another  "  Bye-Bye  Papa  "  is  artistic  and 
interesting.  We  notice  seven  articles  on  developers  and  developing,  with  a  strong  endorse- 
ment by  Dr.  L.  H.  Laudy  of  the  advantages  of  the  hydroquinone  and  eikonogen  developers 
over  pyro.  W.  K.  Burton  treate  of  experimente  in  timing  shutters,  illustrated,  containing 
useful  information.  R.  E.  M.  Bain  illustrates  and  describes  a  method  of  making  a  lantern- 
scope,  and  a  new  photo-micrographic  appai%tus  is  illustrated  and  explained  by  L.  Perrot  de 
Chanmenx.  Mr.  O.  G.  Mason,  a  veteran  photographer,  illustrates  his  camera  for  enlarging 
and  making  positives.  Several  articles  on  the  hand  camera,  and  ite  uses  also  appear.  Miss 
C  W.  Barnes  describes  a  method  of  making  lantern  slides,  that  contains  sound  advice. 
Alfred  Stieglitz  and  F.  C.  Beach  both  refer  to  the  improved  kallitype  printing  process. 
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explaining:  its  simplicity  and  possibilities.  Stereoscopic  photography  is  advocated  \fj  two 
or  three  writers.  Carbon  printing  is  carefnlly  described  by  Edward  W.  Newcomb.  Dr.  J. 
J.  Higgins  illustrates  a  rapid  fixing  rack,  simply  and  easily  made.  Bat  we  think  the 
publishers  have  inserted  the  out  wrong  side  up.  C.  Cramer  has  an  article  on  "  Isochromatic 
Plates/'  and  Dr.  Charles  Ehrmann  explains  how  '*  Chloride  of  Silver  Emulsion  Paper"  is 
made,  and  gives  an  instructive  review  of  photography  for  the  year.  There  are  the  usual 
valuable  recipes,  tables,  lists  of  societies,  and  additional  information  on  the  patent  posUl 
and  copyright  laws.  There  are  articles  on  printing,  flash-light  photography,  and  numerous 
other  interesting  subjects.  It  is  a  book  that  will  be  greatly  appreciated  for  the  useful  and 
reliable  information  it  contains. 

Photooraphy  Applied  to  thjb  Microscopb.    By  F.  W.  Mills,  with  a  chapter  on  Mount- 
ing Objects  by  T.  Charters  White,  M.  R.  C.  S.,  F.  R.  M.  S.     Illustrated,  62  pp.,  priee 
in  cloth,  $1.00.    London,  Illieff  &  Son;  New  York,  E.  &  U.  T.  Anthony  &  Co. 
A  nicely  printed  hand-book  on  a  subject  that  is  ever  increasing  in  interest.    There  are 
chapters  on  the  Preparation  of  Microscopical  Objects,  Microscopical  Apparatus,  on  the 
Choice  of  Photo-Micrographic  Apparatus,  on  the  Dark-Room  and  its  Fittings,  Exposure, 
Development,  and  Printing,  besides  a  page  devoted  to  a  list  of  works  of  reference.    The 
book  contains  much  useful  information  and  should  prove  valuable  to  those  interested  in 
this  branch  of  the  science. 

PHOToa&A^HiscHB  Optik.     Lecturcs  held  before  the  Amateur  Photographers*  Club  in 

Vienna.    By '  Anton  M.  Haschek.    Printed  in  German,  74  pp.    William  Knapp,  Halle, 

A.  S.,  Germany,  publisher. 

The  book  contains  numerous  diagrams  and  illustrations,  and  treats  the  subject  clearly 

and  in  popular  form.     It  is  designed  to  acquaint  amateurs  with  the  different  systems  of 

lenses.    Besides  the  lectures  it  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a  chapter  on  the  Selection 

of  Objectives  and  a  chapter  on  Phototometry. 

SoiBKTtFic  Ambrican  Ctclopbdia  of  Rbcbipts,  Notbs,  and  Qubribs.    Munn  &  Com- 
pany, New  York.    1892,  pp.  680.    95.00. 

This  great  work  comprises  over  12,000  receipts  on  every  subject  of  a  practical  nature  con- 
nected with 'the  arts,  and  is  a  vast  repository  of  technical  information.  The  press-work, 
paper,  and  binding  are  of  the  best;  and  the  arrangement  of  the  work  is  admirable,  the 
receipts  being  all  arranged  under  subjects,  which  are  in  turn  referred  to  by  hundreds  of 
cross-references.  It  is  not  a  mere  collection  of  old  receipts,  but  embodies  the  most  recent 
information  on  all  the  subjects  treated.  The  majority  of  the  receipts  were  obtained  from 
periodical  literature,  and  credit  to  the  different  journals  is  freely  given,  thus  adding 
immensely  to  its  value.  Subjects  such  as  microscopy,  photography,  etc.,  have  never  before 
been  satisfactorially  treated  in  any  receipt  book^  For  example  take  photography.  Here  are 
410  of  the  latest  and  best  receipts  obtainable.  Under  developers  we  find  77  formulas,  99  for 
eikonogen,  16  for  hydroquinone,  besides  others  for  catechol,  pyro,  ferrous-oxalate,  hydrox- 
lamine,  and  the  new  parapamidophenol.  Several  photographic  tables  add  greatly  to  the 
value  of  the  work.  It  is  a  book  which  is  indispensable  to  every  amateur  and  photographer, 
and  we  can  confidently  recommend  it  as  the  best  receipt  book  published. 

NoTB. — Subscribers  sending  us  f  6.00  will  receive  a  copy  of  the  book  and  one  year's  sub- 
scription to  the  Ambrican  Amatbur  Photooraphbr. 

Rbcbivbd  Outing  for  December.  It  is  full  of  good  things.  Flash-light  photography  has 
accomplished  much  useful  work.  Some  of  its  best-known  examples  have  already  been  given 
in  Outing,  and  in  its  December  issue  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams  finishes  his  valuable  practical 
advice  with  two  more  specimens  of  flash-light  at  its  best. 


Thb  Photo  Ambrican. — At  the  close  of  volume  II.  of  the  Photographic  Herald  it 
decided  to  give  up  the  title  it  has  so  long  creditA)ly  held,  and  take  i^art  of  that  of  a  defunct 
publication,  called  "  The  Photo  American  Review,**  so  that  now  the  former  Herald  is  to  be 
known  as  "  The  Photo  American.**  We  think  "  The  American  Photographer"  would  sound 
better.    We  have  received  the  first  number  of  this  new  and  enlarged  magazine,  and  con- 
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gratulate  the  pablishera  on  presenting  such  a  neatly  printed  affair.  In  the  November  num- 
ber Mr.  George  G.  Rockwood  describes  "  High  Lights  in  Photography/'  with  several  half- 
tone illustrations.  It  covers  29  pages,  and  the  subscription  is  81.00  per  year.  Laury 
McHenry  is  the  editor,  and  Charles  H.  Loeber  i8  publisher.  We  can  furnish  the  Photo 
American  and  the  American  Am atbub  Photooraphbr  both  to  one  subecriber  at  $2.80  per 
year. 

•-♦-• 

PUBIiISHSBS'    DBFABTMBNT. 

Thb  Hbthbhington  MAGAzniB  Cambba.— We  learn  that  at  the  close  of  the  recent 
American  Institute  Fair  another  medal  was  awarded  to  the  Hetherington  camera  for  superi- 
ority in  magazine  hand  cameras. 

' ♦-♦-• 


United  States  Photographic  Patents 

Issued  In  November,  18G1. 

Hovember  8d. 
462,335— Photographic  Shutter.    F.  M.  Spaulding,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
462,382— Photographic  Printing  Machine.    D.  G.  Hoover,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
402,459— Magazine  Photographic  Camera.    W.  Trueman,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
462,507— Flash-Light  for  Photography.    E.  M.  Pine,  Washington,  D.  C. 
462,590— Album.    G.  Schwab,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
462,591— Album  Leaf.    G.  Schwab,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Hovember  10th. 
46*2,842— Magazine  Photographic  Camera.    G.  H.  Hurlburt,  Belvidere,  111 
463,123— Photographic  Camera.    F.  A.  Hetherington,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Noyember  17th. 

463,284— Photographic  Camera.    F.  Burrows,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
463,557— Photograph  Exhibitor.    C.  G.  Soderstrom,  Denver,  Col. 

November  94th. 

463,6:i0— Enlarging  Camera.    C.  R.  Jenne,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

463,705— Carrier  or  Envelope  for  Photographic  Films  or  Plates.   E.  W.  Perry,  Jr.,  New  York, 

N.  Y. 
463,870— Calcium  Light  Apparatus.    G.  R.  Prowse,  Montreal,  Canada. 
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H^VE  YOU  TRIED 

^^  BLAIR'S  ^^ 


-•  •- 


ARISTeXYPE   PAPGR? 

If  not  order  a  box  of  your  dealer,  and  then 
you  will  USE  NO  OTHER. 

It  is  not  our  practice  to  use  letters  from  our  cus- 
tomers and  friends  as  a  means  of  selling  goods,  but 
as  we  think  the  following  unsolicited  testimonial  from 
a  leading  Western  photographer  will  be  of  general 
interest  to  the  craft,  we  have  obtained  Mr,  Wise's 
permission  to  publish  it. 

THE   BLAIR  CAMERA  CO., 

Gentlemen  :  Janesville,  Wis.,  August  i,  1891. 

I  have  used  the  .  .  .  paper  since  December  last  and  have  tried 
every  new  kind  that  came  on  the  market,  so  tried  yours  and  consider  it  the 
finest  by  all  odds  of  anything  I  have  used.  Have  ordered  15  gross  Cabinet 
size,  also,  some  20  x  24  sheets.  If  it  continues  to  work  in  the  future  as  the 
paper  I  tried  does,  it  will  run  the  other  paper  out  of  the  market.  It  is  easier 
to  work  than  Albumen  paper,  and  the  effects  are  elegant,  the  beauty  of  it 
is  they  remain  after  mounting,  just  as  you  take  them  out  of  toning.  I  use 
the  Sulpho  C.  A.  bath,  but  think  it  a  trifle  different  from  your  formula.  I 
trust  I  shall  be  able  to  get  the  paper  promptly,  but  am  afraid  the 
demand  will  be  greater  than  you  can  supply. 

Respectfully,  GEORGE   W.    WISE. 


DEALERS   SHOULD   SEND    THEIR    ORDERS    TO 

{471  Tremont  St.,  Boston. 
Q18  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia. 


ADTEETISEMENTS. 


The  "Universal"  Camera. 


FI.LY    EXTKNDKD, 


PARTIALLY   FOLDED.  FOLDED, 

The  Universal  Camera  is  a  modified  English  Pittlern  and  is  the  most 
compact  camera  in  market,  the  6)x8^  being  but  2f  inches  thick  when  folded 
and  weighs  but  5  pounds,  and  has  a  draw  of  20  inches. 

For  further  description  and  prices,  send  for  Catalogue  to 

ROCHESTER    OPTICAL    CO.. 

Or  to  any  Defclw  in  Photo.  BnppUw.  ROCheSter,    N.    Y. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


READY    SENSITIZED 

Aristotype  Paper. 

AituMuTS  ibonld  g1v«  It  >  trlftl. 
ALWAYS  READT.  GOOD   EE8ULT3. 


Send  for  Circular  *nd  Prices. 

A.  M.  BROWN,  Rochester,   N.  Y. 


GRAY'S  PEHISCOPE 

Ii a  moBl  wtistactorr  iDstrnment  for  viewi.  BECAUSE 

(hey  will  work  inetantaneouil;,  Including  a  wide 

■nxle  of  view  in  the  picture,  which  Is  Tsry 

detlrable  In  lamlscape  and  Btreet  scenes. 

4^  Description  list  furolnbed  od  sppllcallDU. 


R.  D.  GRAY,  Optician, 

76  Beekman  StrMt,      -    -    -    NEW   TOBK. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  MATERIALS, 

Artists'  Supplies,  and  Everything  Needed  in  a  Photographic  Gallery 

Kept  on  hand  snd  mppUed  at  LowBST  MaKKBT  Pbicbb. 

Dt7  Plata*  of  All  the  BtAndArd  Matiufiictur«rB,  Chemicals  trota  the  Beat  Iiab- 

oratori«s,  Card  Stock  and  Apparatus  in  Qreat  Variety. 
Amateurs  can  And  a  laree  and  Tarled  ■■sortment  of  autflu  and  gooda  aelecled  wltb  eapeclai  rArc,  to 
which  tholratientlon  Is  Invited.    Travelers  will  And  at  my  place  ■  oonvenlenl  Dark-Rooni  whldi  Is 
always  at  their  disposal.    Having  been  establlebed  In  the  PhotOBraphIc  Supplj'  business  In  this  clly 
(or  a  quarter  of  a  oeutnry,  I  feel  that  I  can  tborougbly  andersund  and  All  your  wanta  In  ray  line. 

J",    za*.    BCo^ozio'sa'.A.rAT>, 

©■ft*    Broeka-wa-y.       -       -       -       -        .A-XiS-^l^TTT.    ItT.    TT. 
Opfobitb  Chioh  Depot  Abcadr. 

THE  LIRfiEST  PHOTO  SUPPlf  HOUSE  IID  PICTURE  FUME  IIIUFACTOflT  IN  WESTERN  PENHSTLHMM. 

A  Complete  Line  of 

nototnpiile  Ml,  Pfelin  Fniii  mil  Mnldlifs  tf  ill  klids  ccHtuti)  n  knd. 

Best  Goods  and  Loweat  Prlcea.    Your  patronage  lollclled  and  aadafactlon  guaranteed. 

BTBOTJDX!      ^/iJi.^TTJ^'.&.aTTTTan^at-      CO., 

MR,  SM,  and  846  Hftta  ATeane,  SI.  SS,  and  9T  WataoB  Street, 
Telepbone  lue.  *-t  PITTSBVnOH,   PA^   XT.   B.    A. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Benj.  Krench  &  Co., 


319  Washington  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. 


Sole  Importers  and  Agents  of 


Voigtiander  &  Son's 


CELEBRATED 


EXTRA  RAPID   EURVSCOPES, 
RAPID  EURYSCOPES, 
WIDE  ANGLE   EURYSCOPES, 


QUICK  SINGLE  LANDSCAPE  LENS. 

Also,  the  new  ttnil  remarkable 

Anastig^at  Lenses 


i  THREE  oiffgrent  series. 


All  ol  the  above 


AlBO  the  ever  popular 


DqpIg^  ^enges"; 


AQENCY   FOR   TRAPP   &   MfJNCH   ALBUMEN   PAPER. 


Our  lUuitraied  Oataluau*  mnt  fnt  on  appli»aim. 


ADVERTISEMENTS.  v 

Reduction  in  Cabinet  Size! 

Trimmed,   $2.00   per   Gross. 


CHLORO-BROMIDE     EMULSION. 

Box   Long  BaAcn,  CALcroBiitA, 
October  2S,  \mi. 
Hb.  C.  E.  HorEiHS. 

The  OnwKB  Papai  is  simpi;  peireotion.  I  will  forward  »iBe  prints  which  I  thiDk 
woDld  be  hsM  to  beat. 

I  have  peraerered  «rlth  "  Omeica  "  till  I  fe^  oonSdent  thM  I  oan  produce  better  reaatts 
ever;  time  than  la  poesible  with  the  very  best  Albameii  Paper  made,  and  at  the  prlc»  of 
"trimmed  cabinet."  I  am  sure  it  ia  ohaaper  thnn  tbe  old  style  paper  with  the  many 
advantagea  it  posseaaea  over  other  papers. 

For  instaoce,  itdoea  not  blister  after  fixing,  which  is  freqaently  the  caae  with  Albamen 
even  when  the  ftreatest  care  U  used. 

It  takes  leas  Ko'd  to  tone.  They  are  more  easily  monnted  because  ot  non-curling  and 
craokin);.  The  paper  poaaesaes  another  quality  which  moat  be  appreciated  by  the  true 
artist,  viz  :  It  does  not  stretch.  I  have  aeen  prinla  made  ou  Albamen  Paper  out  both 
ways  and  when  compared  showed  a  marked  difference. 

Tbe  burnishing  Is  much  more  certain  and  aatisfaotory,  whereas,  with  the  o1d4ime  paper 
the  prints  most  not  be  too  dry  or  damp  elne  there  will  be  no  burnish  or  the  paper  will  mb. 

The  enamel-like  snriace  of  Omejia  Paper  enables  the  photofn^pbers  here  to  obtain 
abont  90  per  cent,  mote  tor  work  besides  the  Kreater  amount  of  detaila  in  ahadows  and  hieh 
lights.  In  small  galleries  I  think  It  la  invaluable  for  the  operator  (if  there  is  no  regular 
printer)  can  print  as  he  desires  and  tone  when  convenient. 

I  predlctalarge  and  constantly  increasing:  sale  for  Omena,  and  It  certainly  deserves  it, 
for  It  Is  only  necesaary  for  It  to  be  understood  to  be  appreciated. 

Wishing  yon  a  large  measure  of  aucceas,  I  am 

Toura  truly,  F.    H.   ROGERS. 


'C.   E.   HOPKINS. 

SUCCESSOR   TO 

BMDFISCH  i  HOPKINS,  Mfrs.,  22 1 24  Division  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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lti/&'&i/H^    m^i^t. 
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OU  can   get  the  American    Amateur  Photographer  for  1891  at 
greatly  reduced  rates,  by  taking  advantage  of  our  club  arrangements 

.  .     ^t        r  11         •  Bate  fbr  new  rab-    Bate  vbeo 

With    the   following   magazines:  acrtbenforbothlf  Sobaalp. 

Regular        ordered  with         tfona  tor 

Sabicrlpdon  Amerlcao  Amateur  both  aie 

prioe.  Photographer.      renewed. 

The  American  Journal  of  Photography,       .     .     $2.00  $3.00         $ 
The  Photographic  Times,  weekly,  illustrated,         5.00  5.75 

The  Photographic  Times,  monthly,  not  illustrated,  3.00  4.25 

St.  Louis  and  Canadian  Photographer,       .     .       3.00  4.25 

The  Eye 2.50  4.00 

Wilson's  Photographic  Magazine,  semi-monthly,    5.00  6.00 

Anthony's  Bulletin,  semi-monthly,      ....       3.00  4.50 

Photographic  Herald,  monthly, i.oo  2.80 

The  Century  Magazine,         4.00  5.25 

St.  Nicholas, 3.00  4.25 

Lippincott's  Magazine, 3.00  4.00 

Scribner's  Magazine, 3.00  4.25 

Popular  Science  Monthly, 5.00  6.00 

Littell's  Living  Age, 8.00  9.00 

Outing,        3.00  4.00  4.50 

Forest  and  Stream, 4.00  5.20 

Sun  and  Shade, 4.00  5.20 

Harper's  Magazine, 4.00  5.00 

Harper's  Weekly, .       4.00  5.25 

Harper's  Bazar, 4.00  5.25 

Harper's  Young  People, 2.00  3.25 

Photography  (British)  weekly, 2.00  3.50 

Wheelman's  Gazette,  monthly .50  2.35 

The  Cosmopolitan, 2.40  3*00  3"5o 

Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Weekly,  ....        4.00  5.00 

American  Magazine  of  History  (Monthly),     .       5.00  6.00 

Scientific  American  (Weekly), 3«oo  4.50 

The  Terms  on  club  rate  subscriptions  are  absolutely  cash  with  the 
order.  Each  magazine  subscribed  for  will  be  sent  to  you  regularly  from  the 
publishers,  the  same  as  if  your  subscription  were  sent  to  them  direct^ 

The  American  Photographic  Pubhshing  Co., 

361  Broadway.  NEW  YORK, 


ADVERTI8£:m£NTS. 


PH0T9GRAPHIC  APPARATDS; 

PBOFESSION*l  ANO  AMATEUfl.  OToGRAPrtlC-C;; 


Ortho-Panactinic  Lens. 


■^PRINTINi 


iODAK   WORK     D[VtLOPtn&  tl 
8RND  TOK   PRICB-LIBt.  iLBUM  fwi/mino  liHin  PAPtR) 


MORGAN,  ROBEY&CO.t 


\ Taylor,  swr 

70  KILOY  ST-  _.„„  B,, 
BOSTOn   nA55' 


J 


c.  H.  coDMAN  &  CO.,  *:ZS'^^l£l: 

U  BROMFIELO  STREET.  BOSTON.  MASS. 

^IT; 

"THERE  ISJ  PRIZE  IN^EVERY  PACKAGE," 

Xo  lottery  business,  however;  the  novice  is  just  as  sure  of  a  prise  as  the 
more  experienced. 

All  purchwien  oi 

PE(OSGH   TRIPLEX  SHUWERS 

;^^^  SECURE    PRIZES.  ^^T^-^ 

The  best  known  professional,  and  amateur  photographers,  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  use  Prosch  Shutters  ;  and  their  unvarying  teetimony  is 
that  they  are  the  most  reliable,  and  generally  serviceable  shutters  to  be  had. 
You  pay  your  money,  why  not  choose  the  best. 

Triplex  Shutters  are  furnished  for  ordinary  general  view  work  :  For 
Athletic,  Race  Track,  and  other  extremely  quick  work  :  For  Stereoscopic 
Work  :  For  Detective  or  Hand  Cameras,  operated  both  by  pneumatic  and 
posh  release.     All  Triplex  Shutters  combine  Qiiick  Instantaneous:     Slow 

Instantaneous  Time, 

OUB  STOEAOE  FLABH  IB  THS  "HE  PLUS  VLTSA"  OF  FLABH  LAKPS. 
Ctroulara  and  Information  on  appllcMlon, 

PROSCH  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  -  389  Broome  St.,  New  York. 

The  Platinotype  *♦♦«»*♦ 

(PATENTED.) 

^\  Photographers  can   increase  their  business  dur- 

^.^^  ing  the  holidays  by  advocating  The  Platinotype. 

\^  Send    30    Cents    for    a    Specimen     Print, 

©Portrait,    or     Landscape,     on    our    new,    heavy 
India   T!nt    Mounts. 
WILLIS  &  CLEMENTS,  39  South  loth  St.,  Philadelphia. 
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ADVEftTISEMENTS. 


We  FDmisH  tue  Boots,  Ton  Cany  THom  pwag. 


I  -OHO"  nzi; 


GEN.  GRANT'S  MEMOIRS 


Original  $7.00  Edition,  for 


M      ■ 


M      M 


No  hook  has  ever  had  suoh  a  sale  in  the  United  Staten  as  General  Orant'8  Memoirs. 
Over  650,000  copies  have  already  gone  into  the  homes  of  tlie  rich,  but  the  subscription  price 
of  37.00  has  placed  it  beyond  the  reach  of  people  in  moderate  circumstances.  If  65(),000 
people  have  been  M^llllng  to  pay  $7.00  for  Grant's  Memoirs,  there  must  be  a 
couple  of  million  people  in  the  United  States  w^ho  want  them,  and  will  jump 
at  the  opportunity  to  buy  at  the  low  figure  here  offered. 

We  will  send  yon  General  Grant's  Memoirs,  publishers'  original  edition,  best  paper, 
cloth,  green  and  gold  binding,  hitherto  sold  by  subscription  at  S7.(^, 

For  50  Gents!     for  50  Cents!     Absolutely  Only  50  Cents, 

And  absolutely  a  proposition  such  as  has  never  been  made  in  the  history  of  book  publishing. 
The  two  splendid  volumes  of  Grant's  Memoirs,  of  which  650,000  copies  have  already  been 
sold — not  a  cheap  edition,  but  the  best— for  50  Cents;  PROVIDED  you  send  your  saljscrip- 
tion  to  The  Ambricam  Amatbur  Photooraphbb  for  one  year,  and  also  a  subscription  of 
$3.00  for  the  Cosbcopolitan  Magazinb,  the  brightest  and  cheapest  of  the  great  illustrated 
monthlies,  itself  equal  to  the  best  $4.00  magazine. 

The  Cosmopolitan  is  enabled  to  make  this  offer  because  of  the  purchase  of  600,000 
volumes  at  a  price  which  even  publishers  icould  deem  impossible,  ami  with  the  idea  of  running 
lip  its  circulation  to  half  a  million  copies.  By  contract  with  the  Cosmopolitan  Thb  Ambbx- 
CAN  Amatruk  Photographer  is  enabled  to  offer  to  its  readers  a  share  in  the  low  price 
obtained  through  the  largest  purchase  of  books  ever  made  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

If,  however,  you  have  Grant's  Books,  the  Cosmopolitan's  offer  will  permit  you  to  take 
instead, 

GEN.    SHERMAN'S    MEMOIRS,  2  vols.,  sold  by  subscription  for  $5.00. 

GEN.    SHERIDAN'S    MEMOIRS,  2  vols.,  sold  by  subscription  for  $6.00. 

GEN.  McCIiEIiliAN'S  MEMOIRS,  sold  by  subscription  for      .    .    $3.75. 

GEN.    R.  E.    LEE'S    MEMOIRS,  sold  by  subscription  for       .    .    $3.75. 

All  of  these  are  bound  in  cloth,  green  and  gold,  in  uniform  style  with  Grant's  Memoirs. 

The  Cosmopolitan  and  The  Amkrican  Amatbur  Photooraphbr  are  sent  postage 
prepaid,  but  the  postage  on  the  books,  at  the  rate  of  1-2  cent  per  ounce,  must  be  remitted 
with  the  order:  Gen.  Grant's  Memoirs,  96  oz.— 48  cents;  Gen.  Sheridan's  Memoirs,  ii2  oz. 
—46  cents;  Gen.  Sherman's  Memoirs,  84  oz. — 42  cents;  Gen.  McClellan's  Memoirs,  48  oz. 
— 24  cents;  Gen.  Robt.  E.  Tree's  Memoirs,  56  oz.— 28  cents,  or  books  can  be  sent  by 
express  at  the  expense  of  the  subscriber. 

Send  at  once  $3.00  for  year's  subscription  to  the  Cosmopolitan,  $1.50  for  year's  sab- 
scription  to  The  American  Amateur  Photographer,  and  50  Cents  for  a  set  of  Memoirs 
—$5.00  in  all— to  which  add  postage  on  the  particular  set  of  Memoirs  selected. 

If  you  are  not  acquainted  with  the  Magazine,  send  a  postal  card  to  the  Cosmopolitan, 
Madison  Square,  New  York  City,  for  free  sample  copy. 

Send  all  orders  to 

THE    AMERICAN  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHER, 

361  Broadway,  New  Tork. 


ADVERTISEMEKT3.  Ix 

THORNTOII  ■  PICWRD  "THIIIE"  SHUTTER. 

(TIMB   AMD    tHSTANTAKSOVB.) 

I»  THBOBETICALLY  and  PBAOTICAIXY 

tha    BIMPLEST  and  the  BB8T. 

IT  HAS  THE  LAKGEST  SALE  IS  SyOLASD. 

The  Thornton-Pickard  Manufacturing  Company, 

ll-1y.     ST.  KAKTS  8TSEST,   MANCHESTER.   ENG. 

tmHTEURS.  ATTENTION. 

SEND   your    address    vrlth   it    2-Cent  Stamp 
(P,on      f*^   *■*•■   "Cheap   for   Cash"   list,  our  special 
7°^°      lens  list  and  otber  specialties.     If  you  want 
a   Camera,   a    Lens,    or    ANYTHING     Photo- 
graphic, send  a  list  to  us  and  we  will    give 
you    the    lowest   estimate   of  any   one   In   the 
^^      business. 
'^^  HOVEY    BXtOXHKRS. 

156, 168,  160  E.  Main  St.,  -   Rochester,  N.  V. 


THE    ECLIPSE    DISSOLVING     LANTERN. 

Awarded  s  Sllrer  UeHal  at  tho  New  Vork  Soclely  Konrtti  AddiibI  Eihlbltlan.     Canipsat,  Well  Veatl- 

laled.  ami  furolahcl  wllh  the  Latest  I  in  prove  me  Die.    A  full  line  ot  Anuarslua  pertaining  to  ttke 

Lantern.    Pure  Oiygen  and  Hydrogen  Usses  Supplied.    Seud  for  DeecrlptWe  Circular  lo 

OX£.^S.     BBS^HiSB^  Sie   Oexitxe  Stxeet.    ITe-TT-  'S'ozIe. 


t  ADTEKTI8EM£t)tS. 

M.  Jf.  NEWCOMB  &  CO. 

Beg  to  announce  to  Amateur  JPttotoifrapherHf  that 

#      after  four  monthn  of  preparation  their 
NEW  ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUE 
is  ready  to  mail. 

It  combines  extremely  matter  of  fact  and  prac- 

#tlcal  descriptions  with  an  artistic  daintiness  never 
before  offered  to  devotees  of  photography. 
Mailed  on  receipt  of  ten  cents. 
E.  W.  NEWCOMB  &  CO.,  69  West  36th  Street,  Ifetv  Tork. 


ORTHOSCOPE 


LENSES. 

CHEAP,   BUT    GOOD. 

»ID1.« 

Sin  of  Plate.        tool  LeiwUi. 

Pri«. 

INBAK.             4zB           6  Inohflt, 

S10.00 

SxB            8i 

16.00 

8x10         114         ■' 

30.00 

11X14          Ifl 

30.00 

6X8            M.        " 

10.00 

64x8i          8 

18.00 

WIDB   AKGI^, 

EVERY  LENS  GUARANTEED.     QUICK  ACTING.     PERFECTLY  RECTILINEAR. 

Will  be  Mnt  on  Ten-Da^a'  Trial  on  receipt  of  Prioa. 

The   American   Journal  of   Photography 

Keepi  the  lead  In  PhotogntpUc  Periodicals. 

ILLUSTRJIltD  MONTHLY,  OILT  SlOO  PER  YEAR.  Sbbd  Uc.  in  Stampb  Foa  Samtlk  Corr. 

Tbe  iBuleu  lonrul  it  FhM|Ttpkj  and  ABufeu  AaaMu  rbtotnfhH  wnt  to  om  addnu  lor  W.oo. 

THOS.    H.    McCOLLIN    &    CO., 

PHOTO  an  A.PXXIC       BOPPZ^ES       of       JLI.I.       KIXVDS, 

aSHOVED  TO  NEtr  AMD  LABGEB  QUABTEBS. 
1030  ABOH  STREET,  ...  PHILADELPHIA.  .   fr^ 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

"OUR 
OWN" 


The  Wonderful  EUUTOBAPH   LBVS. 
The  Obeftp,  but  good  AKATZVB  LBN8. 
"Our  Own"  SUPEBB   Outflta. 
"Our  Own"  Buby,  Dark-Boom  Lantern. 
"Our  Own"  HTdrodiinon  Sevoloper. 
"Our  Own"  Combinod  Toning  and  Fixing  Solution. 
"Our  Own"  Anti-Cockling  Hount&nt. 
"Our  Own"  THEBMO  Self-Toning  Paper. 
SoddlorauTlllDitnudCnMlogueot  the  kbore,  or  anytlilDK  elae  In  lb«  Itiw  of 


Photographic  Supplies. 


WE   ARE   THE 

OBIGtNAL    AUA.TBUR 

STOCK  HOUSE 


BARKER   &   STARBIRD, 

56    Bromfield    Street,    BOSTON. 

Ja-rn«  Duk,  and  SeMlog  Boomi. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


S500.00  IN  PRIZES. 


As  B  means  to  encourage  Araaleur 
Photoji^iiphers  in  the  prod  action  ul'liigb- 
class  work  we  offer  to  the  Amalcura  of 
the  United  States  Five  Hundred  Dollars 
in  cash  prizes  for  the  beat  specimens  of 
their  work.  There  will  be  a  first,  second, 
and  third  prize  in  Landscapes,  in  Por- 
traits or  Groups,  and  in  Flash  Lights. 

Anj  Amateur  can  compete  in  either 
oue  or  all  of  these  sections,  the  winner 
of  a  prize  in  one  section  being  debarred 
f^om  winning  in  any  other  section. 
The  object  of  this  is  to  prevent  any  one 
from  taking  all  the  first  or  all  the 
second,  or  all  the  third  prizes. 

For  particulars,  address 

The  John  Wilkinson  Company, 

Se9  &  S71  state  St.,  OHIOAOO. 


THE  CRtNDtLL  HPE  WRITER. 

A  HkIoI  of  Economy.  Ulilitj,  and  Dvnbility. 

AT   FIFTY   DOLLARS. 

TUi  li  >  itrtcll;  Bnt-diw  iKO-hsiidsl  tjpt  VtUtt 

convenience,  tad  hu  the  folLoirlQic  pcdnta  to  dlitlivvlih 
U  rnm  othm 
1.    WorKilwiTi  Is  tl^l 

t.    Iut>iitlTCkU(tiMT7FX;>!fhtitrU)laIi(lU. 
S.    LlnlES  cunH  E«  ont  gf  'tllfDmnt." 
1    OLi-hilf  tlu  priH  uuU;  ull  for  uj  uttd*  ttu 
wlU  dg  ujtUiE  Ui)  tit  u>i  vat. 

Itjk  nf  pQTchKtlQX  m  Machiae,  doDt 

m  ONE  hvnBbrd  dollabk 

.  of  Uh  CRANDALL.  Hid  if  fiM 
Ihoufht  of  buyliig  one  brforo,  UK  Loir  piloe  ta 
— > —  Ihoucht.     Send  hr  CATALOaCS  anil 


SiS! 


ADVEftTlSEMENTS. 


xiii 


A.    S.    A.1LOE:    &    CO., 

HSADQTJARTBRS   FOR   ALL 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SUPPLIES 

Complete  Outfits.     Promptness  a  Leading  Feature. 

Qsst  Qoods  in  ths  Market  at  Bo^on^  Priass 

We  make  a  spedialty  of  Printing,  Deyeloping,  and  Enlarging  for  Amateurs. 


A.  S.  ALOE  &  CO., 


416  N.  Broadway,  ST.  LOUIS. 


St.  Louis  Agents  for  BLAIB  CAKEBAS  and  HAWK-ETE  CAXBKAB. 

8-6t 


CRAYURETYPE   PAPER. 

No  TonlnflT.    No  Fixing.    No  Add  Baths. 


AND 


NATRAMINE  DEVELOPER 


Send  for  Otrcalars  to 


J.  F.  LLOTD,  845  Sixth  Avenue,  New  Tork. 


THIS  IS  AN  AGE  OF  SPECIALISTS,  '" 


Business,   In    Science. 
In   Art. 


Specialists  In  Photography  are  coming  to  the  front.  Enlarging  EstabllshmentB,  Railroad  and 
View  Photographers,  the  In-Door  Artists,  etc.  Our  specialty  is  in  the  prodactlon  of  Htgh-Orade 
Lantern  Slides  In  which  we  claim  to  excel,  and  we  ha»e  reduced  lantern  slide  making  to  a  line  art 
AnQther  specialty  is  in  Amateur  Work  in  all  its  many  lines.  Satisfactory  work  and  lowest  rates. 
The  prompt  execution  of  all  orders  placed  with  us,  is  in  Itself  a  Jpeciatty. 

CHAS.  T.  FELLOWS,  24  N.  9th  Street,  Philadelphia. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  LENSES. 

If  you  want  a  Photographic  Lens,  made  of  the  superior  new  Jena 
Glass  and  equal  to  the  best  first-class  objeotives  imported,  in  Bapid 
Rectilinear,  Wide- Angle  or  Portrait  Lenses,  address  for  illustrated 
catalogue  and  price-list 

CHARLES    KOEHLER, 

Manufacturer  of  Optical  Instruments, 

17  Province  Street,  BOSTOIT,   XA88. 


ADVEHTISEMENTS. 


1  Artistic   PerlodlOBl  Without  L«n«r  Presa. 


1S\EAKLY  three  year*  ngo  W8  commenced  the  piibl 

r/     "SUN    AND    SUADli,"    A     PlCTlTKE     PBHUJIllC 

C    experiment,  with  uniodesl  IIM  of  lc»  ihun  tidy  bi.-  „.  — , , „ -. 

of  S.OOO  c»>|jleB  munilily.  A  lutSclcnllv  mnTliicIng  prti>if  ot  Ihe  wlsdnm  of  oar  hope  that  t> 
room  torus.  In  ourniplil  Kroiviti  thuVleli  hie  twen  IndLceleil  uniDlsiBkHl>1y  for  Die  hlrlier ginuD  ••> 
pictures  Bud  of  th>  higher  cUas,  alwnyK  fur  quality  rather  thnn  quiiniUy-  KulloHinii  rather  UuJi  lead- 
tag  Boeh  *  wUb,  we  feci  thai  wu  iniikenn  mUiaku  In  mnrklnKthe  future  utreer  at  the  Maf  ailne  to  be 
ratberthalotan  "Artlatio  P»rlodlc«il."  thsn  "a  Photosraphlo  Record  of  Events." 

Within  the  coven  of  •■  Sdm  and  shade  "  will  be  found,  froai  Unie  to  Ume,  reprodnctlona  of  ibe 
work*  ot  AmerlcBD  arlltti. 

We  8h»ll  Eapeoially  Endaavor  to   Enoonraca  tha  Artlatio  Stda  of  Sirmit 
PhotocrBphr  In    all   Ita  Pluaaa. 

Aud  we  ihall  supplemant  tlieae  apeclBl  features  witli  einmplea  of  Sculpture,  Arcbltedure,  and 
iDduBtrlnl  Art.  If  In  the  future  ive  receive  aa  hearty  a  reaponae  lo  our  effhrla  aa  we  have  received  In 
Ihe  paat,  our  taak  will  be  Indeed  pleaaaat.  ami  uur  ruid  lu  nucce»  a  royal  ooe. 

The  SubacHption  Price  tor  "BUN  AND  SHADK"  ta  •4.00  p«r  Tear,  commencing  with 
No.  6,  or  any  eubaequent  number.  Single  or  aaniplo  coplea,  40  Cenla,  Unterafur  coplea  of  No*.  I,  i, 
and  a,  will  6e  received  at  M  Ccnta  eacb.    No.  1  at  |1.00. 

NEW  YOEK  PHOTO-QBAVTOE  OOMPANT,  "^J^'VSSgi"  • 
-« AT    LAST    WE    HAVE    IT.  B<- 


HOPE'S  ^RISTO^yPE   PAPE^. 

Always  Fresh,  Easy  to  Tone,  Moderate  in  Price, 

Yielding  Prints  of  Most  Delicate  Details, 

Rich  Tones,  and  Beautiful  Finish. 


Superb  for  Landacapos,  Forlralla,  and  Arcbllectunil  VIewa. 
Samola  Dozsn  4x6,  Mallsd  to  any  addresB  In  the  United  States  for  26c. 

Send  tor  Circular  and  our  general  Calalogae. 

THE  JOHN  WILKINSON  CO.,  Sole  Agents, 

see  (Sc  a7X  state  Stxavt,   CXUCfl.OO. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HEQ! 


That 
Gap 

C  R  K  7VT  E  R  •  S  ^  - 

ISOCHROMATIC    PLATES 


-•  •- 


In  my  holder  and  want  to  get  out  to  the  park  and  make  some  views  of  the 
Autumn  Folinge.  I  tried  some  yesterday  and  the  results  are  the  finest  I  have 
ever  seen.  What  did  you  say,  "are  they  difficult  to  handle?"  '■  Why  no,  I 
treat  them  just  like  any  other  plate,  only  use  Dull  Ruby  Light  to  develop 
them  by."  The  l>enuty  of  the  Cramer  Isochromatic  Plate  is  that  you  are 
not  bothered  with  the  nse  of  a  yellow  screen  as  you  are  with  other  makes. 
BLOW.  HBDIUK.  INSTANT  AVBOUB. 


Cramer's  Lightning  Plates. 


ANCHOR.       BANNER.       CROWN. 

Develop  and  fix  •jalckly.    UnsarpasBed  for  quality  and  sp«ed. 

Cramer's  Sensitized  Albumen  Paper      ■    ■ 

Atwafs  read;  tot  use,  tones  easll;  and  ;lBld»  bTilliftut  prints 

MANUFACTURED    av  "    ^~ 

G.  CRAMER   DRY   PLATE  WORKS. 

ST.    XOTTIS,    I^O. 

1^  For  Bftle  by  all  Dealer?  in  phoW  Sapplle*. 


xvl 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


•HDI]/\[      *XIO^X3Q 


••^S  psujBq  ;sBa  91  2g  fri 


"SO^a    NHllV 


saxvxs  aaxiNH 


9IHX  HOJ 


sxNaov  aaos 


OS  op  o:^  iiBj  ^,uoa 


•90U9IU9AUO0     ^S9II<nS9     dUOA     (^B 


'SS9JPPB    puB    9TXEBU    dno^    M^I^ 


pdBO     lB!^SOd      B      Sn     pU9S      9SB9U 


SMcaa  HHxns 


-V   HAVH    nOA   JI 


LEADING  POINTS:  \  ^^ 

But >bt«ui.  \  \j^\ia jtj 

Imo  of  OpentSoB,  >,^^ 

SdottUattf  L«iis.  \ 

'  •  •  "  MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 

NO  PCATI  HOLOCRt,  NO  SUDCS.  

-~-zr-  HuRLBUT  Mfg.  Co., 

•  •   •   • _  * 

Set  the  Shutter,  release  i-»t=»t  -irrr^-c^nTr,     tt  t              *^ 

a  Spring  and  press  ?.^^y^P?'!^?^JfrJ^             DctcdllVC   Magazmc 

the  Trigger.  TT      c;      A                                     nAik#i7DA 

8BND  FOR  CIBOULAB.  ..T^.*  ...?"..  /t.'.                                             CAMERA, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GREAT  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  GUNDLAGH  LENSES. 


RectigrapUc  * 

•  PeiigrapMc 

inaaireBnifttti  of 

Tn  tpliiinc  Trtileti 

Optlcil  Sipirttrit)   • 

•  Fkliin  af  FMd, 


Tbe  Tr1|ileia  »n  ot  Ulirnreiil  [ocal  power.  hdiJ,  Iwlng  perfectly  aplanatlc,  they  produce  perfect 
pictures  bv  ihemwlvea.  Thus  these  nev  len«es  BCtunlly  conetat  of  tliree  objecttvea.  which  produce 
Imagea  dintrlng  In  alzv  se  £  to  3  lo  4.    Send  for  Deacriptive  Caulogue  to  the 

CUNDLACH  OPTICAL  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Ot  U>  I'hoto  Slock  Denlera.  O-SI. 

A  SUPERIOR  qUALITV  OP 

Eapeclally  valuable  Id  presenlDg 

Plalinotype  Paper,  Ready-Prepared  Silver  Paper,  and  Packages 

of  Dry  Plates  from  Dew,  Dampftess,  and  Injurious  Gases. 


THE  SPARKS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

180   Front  Street,   NEW  TOBE. 

S.   TRIER  &   SON, 

MANUFACTURERS    OF 

190   William    Street,   NEW   YORK. 


xvUi  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


carbutt's  specialties 


FOB  THB 


WINTER    SEASON 


♦  ♦  • 


HAS    irO    S3QU>^L.       PRICB    #6.00. 

Patented  1882. 

A  thoroughly  Practical  Light  for  both  Professlooal  and  Amateur,  the  result  of  many  years'  ex- 
perience in  the  Dark-Room.  E?ery  Amateur  should  have  one,  and  avoid  spoiling  eyes  or  plates  with 
cheap  lamps. 

-   .  -  -        -  I 

CARBUTTS    LANTERN    PLATES 

THE   OLD    RELIABLE    BRAND. 

Uniformly  coated  with  a  specially  prepared  Emulsion  on  Imported  Thin  Crystal  Glass.    66  Cents 
pe  r  Doze  n .    Send  for  our  leaflet  **  Lantern  Transparencies  and  How  to  Make  Them." 


GROUND  GLASS  TRANSPARENCY  PLATES 

Our  brand  of  these  plates  are  deservedly  popular,  being  coated  with  a  crisp  Emulsion,  adapted  for 
Transparency  Efl'ects,  the  class  being  extra  Fine  Ground  and  specially  prepared  for  us  in  Europe. 
Full  stock  of  all  popular  sizes.    Frioe-Llst  on  application. 


CELLULOID  POSITIVE  FILMS 

EASILT   WOBKED    AND 

PRODUCE    HIGHLY    ARTISTIC    EFFECTS. 

Colors  White  and  Sea-Shell  Pink.    Specially  Recommended  for  Amateur  Portrait  Work. 

Carbutt's  Dry  Plates  and  Flexible  Filntis  are  to  be  obtained  Arom  all  dealers  In  photo 
materials.     Send  to  teotory  for  reduced  Prloe-Iilst  and  list  of  brands. 


Manufactured  by  JOHN     CARBUTT, 

(Pioneer  Manufacturer  of  Otlatino- Bromide  and  Orthochromatie  plate*  in  America.) 

KEYSTONE  Wayne  Junction, 

DRV  PL  A  TE  AND  FIL  M  PHILADELPHU. 

WORKS. 


ADVEKTI8EMENT8. 


^i 


ROSS* 

Portrait^' View  Lenses 


Many  Recent  Important  ImprovemeDtt. 

BRASS  OR  ALUMINIUM   SETTINGS.     „.£S8ffirS'JSS'n» 

BOflB'    nNIVlIBBAI>    STHMBTRIOALS.  F-B.efi?. 

A  Dew  Eitn  Rapid  Series  for  Luidicapes,  Portralti,  and  iDstBDUi 
BOBS'    BAFID    8TMHETBI0ALS,   VS. 

(New  Fonnnla)  [or  Oroupe,  Views.  Copying,  ud  Oeneral  Out-Door  Work. 
B088'    PORTABLE    STHUSTBIOALB.   F-I6.  * 

The  moat  popular  Lenses  for  LandKapca,  Archlt«tar«,  and  Copying. 
ROBS'    NEW    WIDE-ANOIiB    8YHHETRIOA1.8,    F.IB. 

Embracing  an  Angle  of  90  Degrees  and  Upwardi 
BOBB'    NEW    WIDB-ANOIiE    SINGLE    LENSBB,    F<le. 

A  New  Series  for  Landscapee,  Pure  aod  Slmp1< 
ROSa'    CABINET   AND   PORTRAIT   LEN8XB, 

As  used  Id  the  Principal  Studios  Througboiit  the  World. 

ROSS'   LENSES   ARE   KEPT   IN   STOCK   BY 
Wilbon-Hooo-ChKtnev  Co..  Lei.,  BIO  irch  St.,  Phllartelphla,  Pa.;  Wiuuah  C.  CuLLEh.  81  William 
St.,  New  York,  and  may  be  obtained  from  the  leading  slock  dealers  In  the  Unllad  State*  and  Canada. 


ROSS    &   CO.,  Manufadluring  Opticians,  London.   Eng. 


UNRIT  ALLBD 


STEINHEIL   LENSES. 
"AlBddio"  DBFl^I|ooni  Lamp 

"Altddln"  Limp,  $3.50  "*■  ■"■-'"■"■  "SaWy"  Igniter,  MOO 

"fikif  Flii?5  Ignilei".  { '»• -"  •;',;^— '•'•^• 

Write  for  ftdl  UliLstrated  eatalogaes  and  price  UsU  to  your 
dealer  or  to 

H.  C.  RAM8PERCER  &  OO.,  Sole  Agents. 

180  Pearl  Street,  NSW  YORK. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SALE  AND  EXCHANGE. 

—  ♦  - 
[This  department  is  for  the  benelit  of  Subscbibbbs 
who  have  photographic  material,  apparatoa,  or  books, 
which  they  wish  to  exchange,  and  such  wants  will  be 
Inserted  fkee  of  charge.  The  number  of  luiertions  given 
will  depend  upon  the  number  of  exchanges  received  each 
month.  Subscribers  will  please  notify  us  when  articles 
have  been  exchanged  or  sold.] 


Wanted. — 4x6  Detective  Camera,  worth 
at  least  $18,  in  exchangee  for  Rosewood 
Autoharp,  case,  and  music.  W.  M.  Ostran- 
der,  212  Wyominjf  Avenue,  Pittson,  Pa. 

For  Sale,— A  No.  1  Gundlach  4x5  Rapid 
Rectigraphic  Lens,  6|  inches  equivalent 
focus,  with  set  of  stops,  specially  made  for 
hand  cameras,  good  as  new,  price  $14. 
Charles  Lurcott,  361  Broadway,  New  York. 

For  Sale. — A  leather-^ vered  Hawk-Bye 
Camera,  Blair  lens,  six  double  film  carriers, 
folding  lamp,  developing  outfit,  etc.,  in 
complete  oraer.  Cost  $4^^;  price  $25,  cash. 
Apply  to  W.  Anderson,  Youth's  Compan- 
ion Office,  41  Temple  P^ace,  Boston. 

For  Sale  or  Exchange. — A  finder;  an  up- 
right microscope;  2  extra  objectives  in  case; 
a  Taylor  tripod;  a  5x8  press  for  blue  or 
black  prints;  1  tin  painted  camera  and6- 
holder  case;  1  ruby  globe  lamp;  1  fixing 
dish,  6^x8^  plate;  1  nickel-plated  pyro 
scales;  1  feather-weight  double  holder, 
6ix8i|  plate;  1  pair  scales  and  weights;  1 
zinc  settliDg-filtering  tank,  10 gal.;  1  coal 
oil  stove;  1  portable  dark  or  developing 
room,  about  2^x5^x6^  feet,  on  castors.  I 
want  3|x4|  Anthony's  Bicycle  camera,  or 
5x7  Montauk  Detective  camera.  Will  re- 
ceive or  pay  difference.  J.  Siler,  1006  S. 
Seventh  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

For  Sate.— A  11-inch  nickel-plated  Acme 
Drag  Burnisher  with  oil  lamp,  little  used, 
good  as  new;  will  sell  for  $15.  Also  a  15 
inch  Acme  Burnisher,  in  excellent  condi- 
tion, for  $25.  George  Mead,  361  Broadway, 
New  York. 

For  Sale.—Ba,n8ch  8c  Lomb  diaphragm 
shutter,  6^  x  8^.  $10.00  if  taken  quick ;  also 
periscopic  lens,  15-inch  focus,  $3.00;  Hawk- 
£ye  camera,  in  good  working  order,  $10.00. 
J.  E.  Davison,  12  Ashley  Street,  Central 
Falls,  R.  I. 

For  Sale.— A  No.  3  Aplanatic  Steinheil 
Lens,  5^  inches  equivalent  focus,  adapted 
for  4x5  pictures,  landscapes,  and  hand 
camera  work,  has  splendid  definition,  and 
full  set  of  diaphragms,  in  good  condition; 


will  sell  for  $18.  E.  B.  Kiersted,  781  Broad 
Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 

For  Sale,— A  very  good  make  of  magic 
lantern,  with  large  condensers  and  Darlot 
objective,  can  be  used  with  oil  or  lime 
light;  price  $35  without  gas  jet;  $45  with. 
Address,  office  of  Amkrican  Amateur 
Photooraphbk,  361  Broadway,  New  York. 

For  6'a/€.— 8x10  Victor  Camera,  one 
double  holder,  nearly  new,  $12.  A.  6. 
Drobisch,  504  Broadway.  Lincoln,  111. 

For  Sale,— One  8x10  waterbury  S.  Swing 
Camera,  fine  hard  oil  polished,  full  nickel- 
plated,  used  but  once,  with  one  double 
holder;  cost  $27,  will  sell  for  $15.  A.  G. 
Drobisch,  504  Broadway,  Lincoln,  111. 

For  Sale  or  Exchange, — A  Ross  Portable 
Symmetrical  5x8  Lens  (wide  angle),  but 
little  used;  will  sell  for  $20  cash,  or  ex- 
change for  5x8  Rectilinear  of  first-class 
make,  equal  values.  E.  F.  W.^  Box  142, 
Putnam,  Conn. 

For  Sale.—6ix^  Eastman  Camera,  6 
double  holders  ,5x8  roll-holder  to  fit  camera 
back,  all  nearly  new,  hardly  a  scratch; 
price,  new,  $60;  will  sell  for  $42:  want  good 
8x10  camera  in  exchange.  H.  C.  Penn, 
Columbia,  Mo. 

For  Sale.— -One  No.  2  Kodak,  loaded ;  prioe 
$32.50,  sell  for  $22.60.     One  No.  a  Kodak, 

Smartly  loaded;  prioe  $40,  sell  for  $25.  One 
xlO 'Rochest«r  Universal  Camera,  double 
swing  with  three  double  perfection  plate- 
holders,  carrying  case  ana  Albion  tripod: 
price  $51.70,  sell  for  $38.70.  One  5x8  Albion 
Camera,  double  swing  with  six  Albion 
double  plate-holders  and  six  double  cnt  film- 
holders,  carrying  case  and  Albion  tripod; 
cost  $71.40.  sell  for  $53.50.  One  Alvan  G. 
Clark  No.  5  wide  angle  lena,  6|  focus,  cov- 
ers 8x10  plate;  price  $30,  will  sell  for  $'i4. 
One  Prosch  Triplex  Shutter,  1^  aperture, 
with  rotating  stop;  price  $16.50,  sell  for 
$12.50.  All  tiie  above  fine  apparatus  used 
only  few  times,  and  is  good  as  new.  Address 
Amateur,  care  III.  State  Journal,  Spring- 
field, 111. 

For  Sale  or  Exchange,— A  "So,  7  B  Voigt- 
lander  lens,  in  perfect  order;  cost  $160,  will 
sell  for  $80  and  a  Semmindinger  S.  S.  Ma- 
hogany Camera,  in  good  order;  coat  $55, 
will  sell  for  $20,  and  a  11x14  Wing  Camera 
stand;  cost  $25,  sell  for  $10.  Or  will  sell 
all  together  for  $100  cash,  or  exchange  for 
a  good  4x5  Detective  Camera  as  part  pay. 
Address  Camera,  Box  66,  Elm  wood,  Masi 
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